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efPmi-sifhsm ta,  to  •»/!  t\  '■,  •• 

;  RB^SiiBEi5»Eh  ThflVO»  the  lwhiitf4.Mra  iky  of  September,  h, 

,  the  year of  the  in&epejtckitae  of  Hie  United  States  «f  ijmcntH. 

.'  A.1&  afe*>  ^5teh^f,.‘iJrfl>i-!5j>,w.5:d  White*,  of  the?  3tfatrict».$!»re  deposited  bx 
...  thia'oBioe  the  title  of* 'a  ftoorfc,,  tW  sifjht  whereof  they  ©l«m  as  ptqmsloss,  In 

■  fel!owlBg,ta  wits''.  "  ..  I 

•  ■ , ^Aa.Apperi  from  toe  Ju^aeatB  cf-Grcsd:  Bdutin  reqreoHngtbetJnitel  Staten  ' 
••  Part PlnA,  containinf  An  Historical  Outline  of theirlTc^ts  and 

y:4r^^w^njp,i«  Colonies;  fcn<£  .Strictures  upon  the .  Cahjfanies  of  thaBritieh 
•'•“■'IjSSfSsju  ’%’ibbe'fi  Wakfe*  -  Qo'Ad  ^risque  fecit;  •  patitur :  attorem  y 
'•  ir&p$p»  pwuaoto  excaaplo  jioecoa.  Skwec.”  j 

•  &  mnt&mt’ty  act  of  the  CongWisa  of  the  United  States,  entitiid  «  An 
&et|3H&te  ei  '-war  jfl'  ui  i  ij»  b*  ut'i  <  the  copies  of  mpsj charts* " 

Sro^btflJ  j,  sn  ti  tAthca  a  tl  5  it  pi  i  o  of  suet  copies,  during  top  t  nses 
■ mmn  ft-  ~*  t  0  i  <i  ttr t  ddj  1  > thr  vd  u  del  Ar  c.1  suppleaicUaryto 
WMCv  *  iwn  act  w  ins  encourogtemetR  os  learram?  by  seenringlhe  co- 

.•plea  <b  maps  I  H  (I  v  tc  au  hi  i>  d  r  ref  1  tors  of  such'copies, 

sferi?to1foa  4ui  ithmm  c  1  snde  tin  c f  cnefits  tlteve/f  to  the 

■  .  :$gft }j  "tr  11  1  j  it  d  rr  print*?.9*/ 

I).  CALWtVELL, 

■ "  Clerk  ot  she  js&r-teni  tetrxfc"of  .’.'ennsj.tRoi?. 
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) 


OP.'BA^MpEE,: 


WBJIll'Mj  '  \  ■  '  ..  <  "  ’  ' 

Tffls  Sr  .a  Isssty-’^otai^^  inid  its*  •  fjeno?  ( fiiajf  •  snijf  he 
exactly  in 'uBiso^ii&.ybwr' 'Opinions '  mi'  praddectkm 
I  could,  therefore,  fee  iWlsfeedto  attach  par  same  rather 
to  its  intended  adjunct,  which  may-  haw  higher  ekknk  fe 
regard*, 'but  I  am  anxious  to  imp trote  ;the  .SnA  j 

**£*  Sl  Lfl35i*&Cte?j ,  wliXCt^-iSt^;, .St©4*-  ?! 

Jiiaik^L  Vi'  n»n«^  **  ^  p  ^  .'  \t  to  view  as  of  » 
commLx  ;n  ^  * '-n<s.  >.  j\  ,  ,ely  a  few  months 

?-"0  th&f  wl  ?t{5  t  '‘ti*  is  your  strifes, 

iand/in  *  oa  which  »bfl  «*  Vo^oitr  >  of.  your,  adopted 
country,  who  Iujow  you  well,  cannot  deem  too  lofi^aor- 
'  hesitate  to  re-echo.  *  in  proclaiming  you  pubhc^pirited,- 
open-hearted,  and  munificently  hospitable,  tlie^distingmsh- 
od  assembly  in  Dublin  spoke  as  bur  e’^perience  wrald' 
have  led  t  to  pc  1  remarkable  strength  of  nsdtmd. 
abilities,  n  atswed  n  *  Jl  exertion  by'  an '  active,  ,yefe; 
mmt  spin  nit'  *»  w  of  fortune  seconding  %  mmim 
ia&rment  *»  d  A  4  t  Hrth  in  comm^ai*  dealuw^  Have.; 
lint,  you  in  |  c  *  z»  ample  estate,  to  which  yottdajBjrt 
vindicate  jo  *  t  noble  use  of  it, in- |ip.fi|esi:f!! 

bfisv^ficen'’^  i  ri  il,!3. 


<  n  *>V  e4  object  ?t»  c  Idr  ..  sing  you  tlur:  m  my 
<*>»♦  *t«  -h  *.*'  *>?.,  '  It  i%  to  witness— in  opp.rtfoft  to 
*bv  *  ds«  *e»&ta>a»--  of  BiM  trweBii$--that  she  nath ; 
(i&nuitiA’A  it  ho t  b&ekwau!  1  ^cognizing  and  honouring 
the  estimable  tmahties  and  jt»r .  pretensions  of  a  fellow  cifci- 
z$m  of  few  >  birth.  ‘  We  mo11  '  bo  distinctions  and  have 
m  twmm'si  teehngs,  where  rcepcct.  and  confidence  are 
,  Mpir&cQy  doe:  if*  Mended  and  compounded 'as  we  are,  the 
cife«cotiHl  -be'  otherwise,  it  would  ..not  certainly  be  go  in 
"■rj^rence  to.  Irishmen.  ,.  .With''  .them,  the  process  of  as* 
ai  respects,  is  more'  easy  ar«cl  natural  than 
other  people.  „  America  otres  them  much.  She 
earnot  tut  syfopathfee.  deeply' m  the  wrongs  they -have 
'ffltffered'  at  home.  '-|n  the  same  nation,  in  which  tkeg  have 
always '  found  ^tyrannical''-  mistress,1  shs,  throughout  ■  her 
.colonial' existence,  found  a  jealous  -  step-dame,  and  now 
Ms'a  mal&vpteat  acof&./i' 

■  I  am,  dear  sir, ' '  \  . 

‘ ' •  ,tafaly"  and  affectionately, 

•  .*  :  •'  .  ylfax  obedient  .servant, 

*?* •  ' ’  :■  '  >••'  HoBisstt  Walsh. *a. 

■  tm  • : 


\  J . About  tlwat* : M.fee  -xmmM' .febmffi.  .■  JfeMj-  ■ < 
undertook.. to'  pfepare-fo? .  fee" 

tulions^tidresources;  of  fee  AmeTi^ferej^feIk?,|:  "' 

veal  character  and  condition,  pf%kArA 

work  of,  iJiis- . 
appeared. to  me,:fe;:.cpjsst|fete,''iie  .-best.; - 
slander ;  wiikhllfiB  ;;|ncess'aa%-  -feeaped  pf* 

British  writers,,  In  &aso.mmg .  taa^ts^ 
able  to  complete,  it  'in  the  course  ^T  fee  present  §iiife&er|  3 
and  according  set  on  foot  cst'jaij&ea  m  fee  ^sei6**#  ’ 
divisions  of 'fee  Union,  as  fee  design  prescribed.  After 
pursuing  my  first  arrangements  felt  edhple  of  moafes,..!  - 
discovered  feat  I  had  &of  duly  measured  fee.,  delays' Jasd*; 
dest  to  fee  collection,  of  facte,  over  so' extensive 
and  through  fee  agency  - of  .gcntlefeen.  engross^' -ifor  fee  ■ 
most  $m%  by  professional  affairs.  .'Finding  that  I  -must, 
allow  a  longer  term  than  was  atfejgt  proposed,  for  ibegu> 
cumulation  of  materials,  I  fell  upojf  the  plan  of  making  npf 
in. the- interval,' a  preliminary ^  volume^ vfefek fefeiM, j&ttfcv 
brace  a- review-  of  fee  dispositions 'f.hnd.  .condd^lir^Sild 
Britain  towards-  this  .country,.  from  'the  easiest'  j^n«§; 
rmd  a  collateral rek&fa&im'fQ'f  .her . continued j^phee 
jnvoctiye.  '  ■,  ,  .  .  .■■■■:-  my?  ■■'■■'>;  Jl-]" ; 

.  -  What  I  new  submit  to.  fee  public, ,^fee/ruliioffeici:|te. 

totif-  mmi'frwmWl.  If  t«  wnfjftflrAmil  ««  o'  ilitToatfiii  tww»1if  *;  '$«*£ 


jp&EFAOE; 


4 

Notes 'm3  Blus£rati<m;vahd  ifeouM  nofM :-, 
eth«ry<  trasi  the  shortness  of  tbe  tim^  withia  which 
.  bemp&t&pfm$*  -  The  immediate  object,  required,  fadtap^ft 
1  ham  tba^bfegiae-rathor  for  the'btilk  of  t&Vs 
mhm%  which  exceeds  .ihy  on  it  expectation ;  ■  and  is  owing  ■ 

.  ,  ieihe  l&fWshm ' Under which  1  proceeded,  that  the  qnota- 
4ioii%,'/  •mstroetivb./iis  themseSves^^d'hseM' towards  elmsS- 
daho&  and  proof,  should  not  be  curtailed  for  the  sake  of 
.  scosiommng.  a  certaiii  number  of  pages*  >■  -  As,  respects  die-  . 
ffeii,  1  have  aimed  at-- clearness  and  signiftcancy  alone. 
What  has  bees  instantly  transferred  from  the  desk  to  the 
; ; pjp@%;inust  ":b%di|ble:  '.to-ttie  -  reproach- 1  *>f .  diffusion,  and 
^i^ne@s.f  It  is  not  a  model  of  style  or  of  epitome  that  is 
wanting  op  such  an  occasion  as  the  British  writers  have 

de- 

r ‘ : >:;v ■ v ; ;  '■ 

Iff  purpose  ih  mis  ufedertakyi^  generally,  is  not  merely 
Mfomqiafod  'country;-  lavish  to 
actively,  and,  if  possible,  &  arrest,  the  war  which  is 
arpbh  our  hMibto  re- 
'ffit&timn. v  This,  it  "now  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  done 
eofebatfrigvoirthe '  offensive;  without ‘.'niakihg-.'iii- 
roads  into  the  quarters  of  the  restless  enemy. 

,>;:%-Iiiad;  long  indulged''  the  hope,  in  common,,  with  those  . 
:  'Americans  who  were, 'best  affected  40  ■  Great  Britain,' that 
the  false’  and  contumelious  language  of  "the  ■  higher’  class 
'■'■at  jes&it*  of.hef  literary  •  censpr^r'tvbUlff  Bs:  emrected-  by 
’■'t:ho:Steb%'',relieC  in  which  hur  real  condition  and'chardc- 
:  fclaily  placidg  ’•  themselves  before'  th« ,  world'.  W e 

^pecteA’-that  anotlief  tone  more-  conformable  to  truth  and. 

'  ;0upd:f  obey  tyoufo  fee  adOpted/when ■  we  .had "  on  our  side 
:'t!n:  Aegreobf-notbr^tyds  -tO’-'those  points; which1 'Usually 
■  AyeiJawos:gtnd:,' represses,,, any. 'degree'  of  .assurance1  In  the 

But  the  disappointment  is  complete  for  every  American 
'-attentiote  to'  the  tefeor-^fotfar  late" -British- . 

•  •  wf  sp^vte,*M  whieh:?sfere».ce  is’iuacfe-  to  these 


/Edinburgh  add  •  Qjiiarterlif •• 

; within  4foe  -  psst>: ••  %;.iief..^p'es4?# ■ 

#lt$W"  #wc$';the;y .  fee  given  . 

“^‘appreiieBsJiims, -pint  beyond'-'^hestte  ■ 

probability  ^to-work-  ■ < 

which  I  ha¥«vaUb(i€^.i^ft'b^--;-  .:-■;-,  ’^V- 

■  It  wa%4bo/fefeed|hy  -:ma^:  •. : 

would  -as^gii-.soBit>;-fe^|ls:  todheir  fettocfe&as.  feg  W'We . . 
forbore  feTecrimh^te^ud'-itiw^,tlU)%hthia^ '  dptf  dpv.  v: 
cliarxtat>leri  -•' 

MatbsTtj"  ‘on'.accoaut  of  .t^|.isMe^leatje'-'-aud-  ’• 

indfoidtiafc'iDp  of;.  within  herbogcnm ;  '■■$&&  - 

is  proved  to  be  mere  illusion.  There  is  m  intemper¬ 
ance  of  provocation,  which  could  >fee  jesched 
rfexmr*  and  led  i&jferom  aod- . . 
we  find  in  the  two  articles  of  the  ferfcy4r&t  number  of 
the  ■'^at^erlf  Review, •■  which  •  . 

The  whig  journals  have  begun  to  *reiHb  ttie-same  strain: 
the  Opposition:have!joined,;Witiai 
on-'  the  ■Hoor  of? parfiamlftt,  in- © -Afe and -  Cty: 

4<:  American'-fehitibfflmd.eriielty  f: 
dit  the  xoarse^inrenti^s^of  E^iyhme^whb^^^i^#,., 
visited  os'  fbr;th^toress  jhftposedf^^  . 

or-'betaken  themselves  to  -this expedient' on  :tseir--ir©lt!|0'i 
home,'  as  -a  profitable  speculation.  -  fti&anoUgh,  tfe- 
desire  :©f /emigrating-  tothe  United ;  Stated  should 
among- '  the •  ■  popitktion ■  of  England, '  ih-:as-  extent  ■  '.: : 

invidious/  or  'hurtful that -'the-' ..territorial  seduritf'Wtbe-1' 
Americans  on. 'one  -side  .should''  appear  .about  :&&iog  •*-&&*■ ■ 
feed  complete,  with  some  possible  danger 
of  the  British  -  empire  :  in  ^  the  West  -  Indies,  to-Itev;  the 
British  -politicians  of  every  - - vmk  -  and  dmomln^MminU 
paroxysms '  of  despite  and  jealousy,  add  to  enlist  teliin  ft 
-Common,  scheme-  of  misrepresentation  which-  may  ihgpfe 
the 'v  British  farmer  aitd  -Artisan  with '  a  -Itorror  x&'ttitfmfte 
can^Americay&nd  the.  nations  of  the  wofM  with  ft^istiM*- 
,ef;the  spirit  of  her  'government..  •■  -  -r*  ^ v* 

We.  cannot -defeat  then;- purpose?  as -far*  as  their  cfesi#*' 


potato  a!  t&fi  MW  aaoon. ,  .  \  * 

‘There  is  meek  truth  ia  the  oM  mmim  of  the  ?choo!s~~ 
retorciuere  non  est  respaadere;  to  retort  is  not  to  repay. 

.  The  nresent  ease  forms  an  exception,  however  ;  lor,  Xm 

'  >^ey^rr  |*ow- :  oat 

"  i|ye|ic?  igain^fte  Qrmi 

'  i^^oijio^'edgb^t^  jt ;  isriie  .:e^ellei.e«,  ,.;tlie. 

.  'at  home,"  **•“ 


,  no  cue'.evm»  ami  T7 -  v<  .  .\,  .•■  ■<•  Tui*_ 

11ms,'£0  ..expose.  %eif'teai^int  aua.  l0iW*£ 

...  the  .coaM^Hce  ih  o?^r\i^h%e\m6jit?:,ae.cessa^'';:|o^  .P 

i®  struggle.  .with  s|fsteiha^c>4^t^^h%.we^re-  compeliea 

®jrfe  cfe  tie?  ■afe-'saTOmded,  $®& 

we%¥®  W;:e©hstaatly;.;tc>'.  eemplam.-  la®;® 
-■mot  mar©.  reerimi?p.tion;:4ys  resistance  to:«emmng!'Cf>m^. 
*»»riso*is  ahd,kjmioaS;pre|easieas;,  w© ■teafr.-pftone,  QJthO. 
}Ss^ai&e9  which  our  snejmea' assume  to  j&es«-iat« 


JPB5EACB.;  '  _  .  '  I» 

•  •  bringing  |is  intq;. disreputewith  man-,  • 

.■■“  ""  ..;  -  ..  , 

wretched ;sophistryto  argue^.'as.'they'dOs .  ' 
•|.^Spimgie''iiiai'tai£ices  of  disorder  and  vice;’  and ■  neither  fair:  ■- 
'  fiof^liaritable  to '.display  only  what  is  bad  in  a  mixed  system,  , 
in  which  the  good  may  'greatly ;  predbhiinatei  1  We  would, . 
not  be  entitled  to  follow  this  example,' $mt  for  the  purpose 
;;.of  repressing  it,  by  'shewing  how  severely  Great  Britain/  ' 
may  suffer  in  her  turn  from  its  adoption  elsewhere.  tJpon 
the  principles  of  the  logic  which  she  has,  used  against  the; 
United  States,  she  might  be  proved  to  be  the  most  misera™ 
ble  and  wicked  nation  that  lias  ever  existed.  The  pub¬ 
licity  which  she  gives  to  all  her  domestic,  transactions  and, 
circumstances;  the  discussion  which  her  foreign  policy  . 
and  administration  undergo,  in  and  out  of  parliament, lay 
bare  all  her  vulnerable  points.  Never  before  was  such  a 
mass  of  materials  prepared  for  the  satirist  of  aationai  vices 
and  distempers,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  debates  and ;  im¬ 
ports  of  her  legislature,  and  in  the  innumerable  chronicles! 
of  her  internal  history,  which,  as  we  there  have  it,  is  bht 
a  tissue  of  the  grossest  enormities  and  the  most  cruel  dis-~ 
tresses.  ’ 

Sn  endeavouring  to  establish  her  invariable  unkindncss 
and  injustice  to  this  country,  and  her  liability  to  reproach. 
iSl  an 1  indefinite  degree  beyond  ourselves,  on  the  grounds; 
of  disparagement  which  she  is  never  weary  of  repeating^  ' 
it  is  not  to  Jhmric&n  writers  and  travellers!' to  obscure  and-' 
vulgar  witnesses,  labouring  under  the  suspicion  of  national 
prejudice,  personal  pique,'  or  habitual -venality,  that  I  shall. 
have  recourse; , but. '  to  British  authorities  of  the 'higliest 
standard;  to  British  historians  and  legislators,  and  even- 
to  the  very  journal^  which  serve  as  the  spiracles  through' : 
which  the  torrents  of  venom  are  jncessantSy  .spouted  agamst  ,  " 
.the  American  people.  -  Our  accusers  in \ Great ■’ Britam r  V 
have  built  their  charges  upon  -Mngllsh  testimony, .  and  that 
the  least  respectable  of  its  kind. .  1  shad  be  found,  dp  . ,, 

peacuing  her.in.  return,  to  use  not  suspicious  fpreigmoufy/-  ! 
in- almost  every  instance! . unquestionable  British,  state- 
ments;  not  the  allegations '  of  General  PilleF^^ite ''as ' ■ 
Vol.1  .—IT  .  • 


±-  i  Ir&KFAGiA'  .  .  ■■  ■',  s,  ■  ■  • 

#bstwbr%r  aa  .those  cf  the-  Jansens  -and-- 'j^e'a^o^rha^. 
the,  reco^S  of  Parliament  and  the*  oracles  of 
empire. ."  Here*.  it  cannot  escape  the  reader,-  :ho#^f^E:'v; 
.  'iBore'dignifed  '^''warrantable  the  retaliation,  than  the 
attack  5 ;  and  tfc&t,  -  m  repelling ,  aggression  with  evidence  . 
-derived  Tromtkese  sources,  we- do  not  descend  to  the  level 
of  those  who  bespatter  us  with  ordure  amassed  by  natural 
■or  hired  scavengers  of  their  own  Wood  and  temper,  ■ 

The- libels  of  the  present-day,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  in; 

'  Ms  retort  upon  the  Bake  of  Bedford,  “  are  just  of  the 
tfaitte  stuff  as  the  libels  of  the  past.  But  they  derive  ?» 
importance  from  the  rank  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  come,  and  the  gravity  of  the  place  where  they  are 
muttered. v  In  some  way  or  other  they  ought  to  be  noticed." 
We  think  and  reason  thus,  in  respect  to  the  calumnies 
with  which  we  have  been  lately  assailed  in  Great  Britain- 
AH  that  is  accumulated,  for  instance,  in  the  Edinburgh 
bud  Quarterly  Eeviews,  in  the  articles  which  form  the 
immediate  provocation  upon  which  I  now  write,  is  an  old 
compost  of  vile  ingredients  and  impure  leven,  in  itself 
unfifto  be  handled,  and  much  more  unfit  to  be  imitated. 
Those  journals,  however,  exert  an  unrivalled  influence 
'  ever  the  British  public;  they  are  not  without  considerable-'* 
authority  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they  are 
widely  circulated;  they  have  credit  and  sway  with  num¬ 
bers,  of  readers,  even  in  the  United  States:  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  authors  and  special  patrons  we  hud  men  of 
eminence,  both  in  letters  and  politics;  some  who  have  a 
material  share  in  the  public  councils  of  their  country,  and 
•whose  writings,  on  other  subjects  than  the  affairs  of  Ame~; 

-  idea,  possess  a  degree  of  excellence,  which  invests  the’ 

;  pamphlets  In  question,  with  a  general  character  of  great 
weight  and  value.- 


2.  I  will  pass  from  the  instance  ~of  these  Eeviews  to 
another,  worthy  of  particular  'observation,  on  many  ac¬ 
counts;  in  which,  also,  the  merest,  most  hacknied  ribaldry 
respecting  America,  is  rendered  important  and  meuaora- 
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.  -We  by  ^-$ie'‘irank  of  the  persons  from  whom  ft  came,  and 
■  tb0;-j||a?%  "of  the  place  where  it  was  uttered.” . 

school '  ft  -  one  'of  the  principal  seminar 
.classical. education  for  the  sobs  pf.- the  British- - 
aud  gentry 4.  for  those  who  are  destiaed,  either 
by  birthright  or  custom,,  to  become  legislator'  and  ru¬ 
lers;  to  wield'  the  national  power,  and  give  the.,  tone  %  .. 
national  sentiment  It  has  been  long  the  practices  In  that 
institution,  to  exhibit  annually  a  Latin  play,  of  which  the 
characters  are  filled  by  the  senior  students,  about  to  be 
translated  to  one  of  the  great  universities.  The  perform¬ 
ance  is  attended  by  a  crowd  cf  great  personages-— by  ml- . 
nisfcers  of  state,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  patrician 
families;  and  all  the  eclat  is  given  to  the  occasion  of 
which  we  can  suppose  it  susceptible.  A  Latin  prologue 
and  epilogue,  serving  as  specimens  of  scholarship,  usually 
accompany  the  play.  In  an  exhibition  of  the  kfati,  which 
took  place  about  the  conclusion  of  our  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  subject  chosen  for  the  epilogue  was  .emigre 
lion  to  the  United  States.  It  was  treated  in  the  form  of  a 
colloquy  between  a  person  preparing,  to  embark,  and  ft 
patriotic  Englishman  attempting  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
adventure.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  terseness  of  the  iati- 
nity,  but  the  virulence  of  the  abuse  lavished  upon  America,- : 
m  this  piece.  Whatever  the  writings  of  tile  .British ’tra* 
vellers  could  -furnish,  that  was  most  injurious  and  insult¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people,,  is  here  elaborately  condensed,  ' 
,  and  imbued  with  a  new  and  more  active  ^enom. ..  -The 
following  is  a  translation,  of  part  of  this  cla^  cal  lampoon.’ 

«  DAVUS  TO'  GEXA. 

•  K  Whither  do  you  propose  to  fly  ?  Gel.  To  Hesperia  (A  mene.//  - 
— Da.  What  l  to  that  country  which  is  beyond  the  ocean's  a  conn” 
try  barbarous  in  itself  and  inhabited  by  Barbarians l  In  that  coun¬ 
try  Geta,  Astr&a  is  not  a  virgin,  but  a  viragos  sometimes;  as  report 
goes,  she  is  adruoka*'.],  often  a  pugilist  ;  sometimes  even  a  thief. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  tenor  of  their  manners  is  more  to 
be  admired  for  simplicity  or  elegance  s  a  negro  wench/ as  we  are 
told,  waits  on  her  master  at  table  in  native  nudity ;  and  a  beau  will  . 
-  strip  himself  to  the  waist,  that  he  may  dance  unincumbered,  and 
with  more  agility.  Bo  you  love  your  glass,  every  hour  brings  -rmh 
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"it K'fi’esh' burner.  Thorc  you  have  the  gum*tkMHri  the  phlegm- 
eut $cr?  the  gall-breaker,  the  antif agnatic.  No  matt  la  a.'^6Veihef«j 
lop  negrqes  are' not  considered  an  of  the  human  spectcalh 
Every  man.  th»nk*  what  he  pleases,  and  does  what  he  pleaself^^®'.; 
.ybmsg  men  spurn  the  restraint  of  taws  and  of  manners  2  his  o,*u 
Inclination  is  there  ©very  mat/s  sufficient  diploma.  flridew^li  and 
the  stews  imp  ply  (hem  with  senators,  and  their  respectable  chief  jus¬ 
tice  is  a  worthless  scoundrel.  Docs  a  senatorial  orator  dexterously 
naim  to  convince  his  antagonist  ?  he  spits  plentifully  in  his  face  % 
trad  that  this  species  of  rhetoric  may  be  more  efficacious,  tobacco 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  saliva  for  the  purpose.  The  highest 
praise  of  a  merchant  is  his  skill  in  lying .  Then  their  amusements  1 
to  gouge  out  an  eye  with  the  thumb,  to  akin  the  forehead,  to  bite 
off  the  nose!  and  to  kill  a  man,  ia  an  admirable  joke.  Believe  me, 
G«ta»-  ts?*R  if  the'  black  vessel  of  transportation  you  embark  in, 
‘Should  bear  you  safely  to  this  elystum  of  yours,  the  very  passage 
would  exhaust  all  your  funds,  and  your  whole  life  would  be  held  in 
pledge,  never  to  be  redeemed :  your  destiny  at  last  would  be  to 
iced  the  rats  at  a  prison.  But  come,  think  better  of  this  scheme 
while  you  have  it  in  your  power.  Let  the  ruined  man,  the  impious 
wretch,  the  outlaw,  praise  America j  if  you  arc  yet  in  your  senses, 
Gcta,  stay  at  home/’  ■ 

The  whole  of  the  dialogue  may  he  found  in  the  Fort 
Folio,  into  which  it  was  copied  in  the.  year  1816,  from 
IhC English  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1815;  to 
which  magazine  it  was.  committed  thus  for  circulation, 
three  months  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  aod 
am%  betweeft  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
able  ".wilier  who  introduced  it  into  the  American'  journal, 
attached,  to  it  a',  commentary  which  equally  deserves  to  be 
read  entire,  .^4!  of  which  l  adopt  the  following  passages, 
as  speaking '"^.atds  due  from  me  to  the 'occasion. 

Sii  Thus  it  is,  that  at:  an  age  when  impressions  are  apt  to  take  the 
strongest  hold  of  the' mind, -—with  the  associations  most  calculated, 
to  -give  ftivkiness.  and  effect  to  the  sentiments  uttered— at  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  reverend  preceptors  in 
the  first  school  of  classical  education  that  Great  Britain  can  boast— 
in  the  presence,  and  with  the  sanction  of  persons  deemed  highly 
respectable  for  rank,  learning,  character,  and  station— *the  young 
sous  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  are  taught  to  pronounce, 
applaud,  and  give  ©Scot  to,  the  most  glaring  and  disgusting  false- 
and  the  most  virulent  and  vulgar  abuse  against  this  country 
spd  its  inhabitants  universally. 


•« There  is  joking  in  tlio  invectivesi  of  the  Quarterly  MevimV 
move  abusive  rnul  flftghiouu  than  this  epilogue.  i  am ,ii«  advocate- 
fa?' keeping  up  nattumtl  ammoaiiy,  but  i  do  not  approve  of  the  due* 
'Vftato  m  non-retibtance;  nor  do  I  led  the  obligation  upon  Aineri- 
vad*  of  submitting  tamely  to  the  insult,  when  the  pmurc;  who  have 
descended  to  these  aspersions  arc  themselves  liable  to  the  retort-. 
Had  this  attack  been  the  hasty  effusion  of  a  political  partisan,  or 
the  witty  scurrility  of  a  writer  whose  sarcastic  talent  furnishes  hist 
daily  bread,  or  had  we  been  subjected  even  to  the  mistaken  e ort&C- 
tiem  of  a  well-meaning  observer,  it  ini^ht  have  been  passed  overt 
but  this,  the  studied,  deliberate  composition  of  deep-rooted  enmity# 
deserves  no  quarter.  One  stylo  of  reply  to  impartial  and  friendly 
reprehension;  another  to  the  sarcastic  rancour  of  a  4  piotad  and  in¬ 
sulting  foe.”  - 

44  It  may  be,  as  it  seems  to  he*  the  intention  hi  Great  Britain,  is 
educate  their  youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  sarcastic  and  rancor** 
bus  hostility  towards  America ;  and  X  dare  say,  the  attempt  will 
succeed ;  and  I  dare  aver  also,  that  it  will  be  met,  as  it  naturally 
must,  by  correspondent  feelings  on  this  side  the  water/* 

3.  We  were  not  altogether  ignorant,  in  flue  Unite# 
States,  that  much  of  the  favour  aliown  to  us,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  by  the  whig  party 
in  parliament,  and  their  connexions  out  of  doors,  arose 
from  the  relation  of  a  minority  or  opposition,  in  which 
they  stood  in  the  British  government  Yet  we  believed* 
that  there  was  chough  of  real  cordiality  in  their  feeling^ 
and  of  elevation  in  their  sentiments,  to  prevent  them,  at 
all  times,  from  countenancing  gross  misrepresentations  of 
oor  condition  ami  character,  and  raising  groundless  cla¬ 
mours  against  our  political  transactions  and  views;  from 
setting  us  in  a  false  or  invidious  light,  merdf '  to  cm bar- 
rass  and  discredit  the  ministry,  or  to  promifl  domestic 
ends,  such  as  those  of  checking  emigration,  and  counter¬ 
acting  extravagant  plans  of  parliamentary  reform. '  .  Att 
attentive  observation  of  the  language  concern  i  g  iff 
fairs,  held  of  late  by  the  whig  journals  ana  t6& 
liamentary  opposition,  has  convinced  mo  that  we  wer^ 
deceived  in  supposing  they  had  not  always  seted  m  icf 
lion  to  tills  country,  altogether  from  party  feelings  stel 
aims,  and  would  not  readily  sacrifice  justice  amf  truths 
where  it  was  concerned,  to  selfish  considerations. 

There  is  hut  one  interpretation  to  be  put  unos  file 
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courses.,  they  have 'taken,  in  regard  to  the'-exeeutiott  ©£ 
Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  and  the  agreement  between 
'Spain  and  the  United  States  for  the' transfer  of  the  FIok., 
ndua.  It  has  been  a  system  of  exaggeration,  not  to  aagr. 
■slander,  designed  to  bring  the  ministry  under  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  pusillanimity  and  supineness,  and  to  recommend 
the  assailants  to  the  nation  as  the  truer  Britons;  the  more 
spirited  assertors  and  anxious  guardians  of  her  honour 
and  interests.  This  accomplished,  it  was  immaterial  what 
feuds  and  ruinous  strife,  and  what  injustice  to  the  United 
States,  might  follow,  if  their  clamours  raised  a  ferment 
among  the  British  people,  and  thus  forced  the  ministry  to 
pursue  to  extremity  an  unattainable  redress,  and  frustrate 
&  fair  and  equitable  arrangement.  Remark  the  artificial 
tone  and  hyperbolical  representation,  so  well,  though  not 
primarily  calculated  to  produce  discord  and  aversion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,— -of  leading  members  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

1  Mr.  Tierney  (House  of  Commons,  May  19th,  1819). 

**  There  was  one  foreign  power  to  which  ho  must  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  with  the  same  view  as  he  had  mentioned  France 
-—he  meant  America;— 3he  was  out  of  the  pale  of  confederation; 
with  her  we  had  a  separate  treaty  of  peace ;  towards  her  we  had 
iong  cast  an  eye  of  jealousy ,  and  it  well  became  us  to  be  fire/iared 
Ji it  the  worst.  Let  the  house  consider  only  what  had  happened  in 
the  last  three  months.  Two  British  subjects  had  been  executed  by 
an  American  commander.  There  might  be  circumstances  warrant¬ 
ing  his  conduct,  and  justifying,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
the  approbation  which  his  government  had  expressed ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Tierney^  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when,  had  two  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects  been  executed  by  a  foreign  state  in  time  of  peace,  this 
country  would  not  have  put  up  with  it  quite  so  tamely.  He  knew 
the  subject  was  a  sore  one,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  press  it  farther. 

a  While  the  noble  lord  opposite  was  at  congress,  two  German 
princes  could  not  have  exchanged  a  few  meadows  without  important 
expresses  being  despatched  to  him.  But  America  owned  no  con¬ 
gress:  because  she  was  a  long  way  off,  ministers  seemed  to  think 
that  danger  could  net  be  near,  and  she  was'  accordingly  allowed  to 
take  up  a  position  on  a  v&3t  continent,  as  injurious  as  possible,  to  the 
colonial  returns  of  this  country,  putting  them  in  imminent  and  un¬ 
deniable  jeopardy. 

“  Let  the  house  and  the  country  reflect  then,-,  if  it  was  not.  the 


dulyof  thy  la  do  something  to  prepare  the  empire  foi* 

pqa&ithla  mischiefs  tiiAtsrdght  arise  even  from’France  and  Ammea” 

.  'Sir- Egbert '  Wilson  [June  4tb,  1819)“^“  America  aspired  too 
iiwdtr after  h&v  own  aggrandizement.  She  had  sent  commissioners 
America  to  inspire  hope  and  energy  there.  .She  had  eata- 
wiahsd  a  strong  force  in  Texas,  the  province  next  to  Mexico,'  Ame¬ 
rica  would  next  demand  Cuba/* 

Mr.  McDonald  (4th  June,  1B19)— **  Such  an  aggrandizement  of, 
a  powerful  rival,  as  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  cause  or  this  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  unprecedented  proceeding,”  ike.  „ 

And  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (in  the  House  of  Lords,  May 
11th,  1819}— 

“  Of  all  the  events  that  could  happen  at  this  time,  there  was  not 
one  which  m  deeply  affected  the  commercial  intercuts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  as  the  cession  of  the  Floridaa  to  the  United  States.  The  pos¬ 
session  of  those  provinces  would  enable  the  Americana  to  annihilate 
the  British  trade  ih  the  V/est  India  seaaj  and  give  them  an  oppor-, 
tunity  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  black  governments  there 
in  a  manner  that  might  prove  essentially  injurious  to  our  interests. 
The  cession  should  have  been  guarded  against  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  No  one  at  Vienna  conceived  it  necessary  to  make  any 
provision  that  should  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  there  was  a  balance  on  which 
this  country  used  to  rely  for  her  security,  and  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  this  balance  to  prevent  the  Floridas  from  being  ceded  to  th® 
United  States.  The  conduct  of  General  Jackson  in  the  execution 
of  Arabmtcr  and  Arbuthnot  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  'xijf 
civilized  nations.  If  at  the  time  when  Copenhagen  was  taken  by 
the  British  troops,  Lord  'kith  cart,  who  then  commanded  them, 
found  that  several  persons  belonging  to  neutral  countries  had  becK 
engaged  in  the'  defence  of  the  place,  and  ordered  them  to  be' exe¬ 
cuted,  on  pretence  that  they  had  no  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
Great  Britain,  would  not  that  act  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  ths- 
!av/s  of  nations.”* 

It  may  b&  doubted  whether  any  measures  which  could 
have  been  taken  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  guard 
against  the  severance  of  Florida  from  Spain,  would  lave 
proved  effectual:  but  the  idea  of  a  concurrence  of  -the 
members  of  that  Congress  in  precautions  agaihfl  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  United  States,  for  the  security  of- 


4  The  language  of  the  ministerial  jourmria,  concerning  Isesier&f  Jaebsan, 
bordered  on  the  infuriate.  Thus  wc  read  in  the  Lnnrtou  Oour'-e?  of  MMttrtrfy 
3.-SP3,  <*  General  Jackson  has  the  most  villainous  loo!:  evt  r  f.t  s.t t«  »s  aetcr 
v.*cn  to  smile.  The  hay  h  north;,  of  the  people,  o»u?  the  people  eft  he  .  “ 


'  Great  Britain!  lias  something  of  the  marvellous,,  besides 
implying  m:  extraordinary  sort  of  equity.  •  We  had  not 
been  called  on  to  explain  how  our  security  might  he 
affected  by  her  aggrandizement  in  the  West  Indies;  or, 
how  the  balance  on  which  we  might  have  relied,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  “the  positions”  she  had  “  taken  up,”  all  over 
the  world;  positions  commanding  every  sea  of  commer¬ 
cial  importance;— Heligoland;  Malta,  in  addition  to  Gib-: 
raltar;  the  Isle  of  France;  the  Island  of  Ceylon;  the  Prince 
of  Wales*  Island;  New  South  Wales;  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  “  Our  noble  station  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,” 
says  a  late  London  paper,  “  commands  the  commerce  of 
the  globe;  it  is  the  natural  key  to  India;  the  bridle  of 
America;  the  surface  which  we  might  people  with  hardy 
Englishmen  is  upwards  of.  100,000  square  miles..  Make 
the  Cape  a  free  port  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we 
banish  North  Jhmrica  from  the  Indian  seas  The 
powers  of  the  Continent  may  smile  when  they  find  Great 
Britain,  while  herself  adding  constantly  new  kingdoms  to 
her- dominions  in  the' East,- and  grasping  at  every  mari¬ 
time  station  of  consequence  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  exclaiming  against  American  ambition  and  aggran¬ 
dizement,  because  the  United  States  had  acquired  -a  con¬ 
tiguous  province,  from  which,  if  in  foreign  hands,  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  severest  annoyance, — by  fair  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  the  relinquishment  of  large  pecuniary  claims, 
and  well-founded  pretensions  to  territory  of  much  greater 
extent  and  intrinsic  value. 

The  American  government  and  people  are  as  little 
likely  “to  demand  the  Island  of  Cuba,”  as  they  are  “to 
connect  themselves  with  the  black  governments  of  the 
West  Indies.”  They  want  no  slave  islands;  and*  to  insti¬ 
gate  the  blacks  of  liayti  to  foment  and  protect  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  British  islands  (for  this  must  be  meant  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  is  an  atrocity  of  which  they  must 
ever  be  incapable,  though  Great  Britain,  in  her  next  war 
with  us,  should  .  repeat  the  example  which  she  has 
twice  given,  of  exciting  the  negroes  of  the  southern 
states  to' supplant- and  butcher 'their  masters.  The  case. 


■  '  mmACE,  ,  ■  ;  xvil 

- ; lefeii^rTOiiiSM^  •. upE>*t ' ;Jgexsferffii .> j»c|Eti6s3i^' ia'.eye^waf ;aa  ‘  ■_■ 
unfortunate  one  tor  the  purpose*  His  lordship  ana  ell  y 
of  the; 0ppesit^W^W4 ;denOime&d 'me; attack-  1  "•■'* 
upon  Copenhagen  as  a  heinous  aggression;  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  treadway  and  outrage,  only  by  Bonaparte's 
invasion  of  Spain.  What  parity  of  resaoa,  then,  in  the  t 
supposed  ease;  of  lord  Oatftcart  putting  to  death  the 
•  straagersv^^  mfhe  der. 

^herof/the  ■ 

pursuing' 

which  ./  •  •, 

to  he  its  Instigators  and  accomplices?  As,  the  Bahaa 
did  -not-  '  ;, 

sobers,  jffi&  strap|ef|  ;wMJ:'b®igfe^  , 

selves'  --^d£ -  -■■■  * 
subject  to  ifae  ptmishmcat  of  death  by  retaliation,  as 

mipatiMMpte|1 W*y 

dmtly  invoked  favour  of  the  execution;  of  ArbiUhiSgC^ 
andAmlta^ 

leagued  with;f.th.@';Ihdlasis^!!‘aB^  iSe :  Birlll^hwm'styy-'  ** 1  ;i'" 

mitted;:  for,  during"  the, great  wars  ofvdie--l3ermb^^i|.ri  ■ 
Poles  against  the- .'Turks,  ..death ;  was .' dsed&pWf «Sfc|fi; '  ■<  ' 
of  thb:Eurojteaii;  ehnstian.  fobbd,  acting, 
the'  Infidels.  '.'■Boflhbfe  lias,; newfeeen  ■:•■'' 

tion  in  the  Mediterranean  waters  mi  territories,  about 
despatching  at  once  the  renegade,  no  matter  of  want 
•christiah-  coiintty,  taken" in" hrmrbu  - 

sair,  or  in  a  predataty  descent  upon  tho  coast.  *'  ;l  '  . 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  ,the  fall  knowledge  Which 
‘  ^  Mar^uss/.of  jLari#awhe-'mhst  possess  of  tfe'histply'WI*'  " 
th&  British  dmpiirs;  feMfe,'1 

motion,  that “  the  conduct  oflW  Amencm  MamrB^^  :" 
unparalleled  in  the  hisfoty  of  civs' Bged  m®ons.m  "  ’ 

Vol.  J. — c*  '  1  ,  ;•■  >•' 
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ckradoiSj.I'deem^  tlxe  ^'mord.  mn&rkal)j0,..p  it  was.;.pat>' 
two  RiootliB  befpy.p-  {Mprpli  3,  1.819,)-iljRi:,  pnihp-pco^iP^,;,  • 

. ',  of,  .i^e  vote.  of  rfiaplp  movpd  -  to  ■ ■  .-.fjord 

generals  •"  ^o/Marqoia  of.  Jj93md&^^. 

Ipadej  m  the  House  ofJLords,  the  followmg  statement,  in- 
clu&ngv  us'  will  bejeen,  .a  case  of  .ailea&MCTmindA  ai* 
aspect  as  tiiat  of  tlie  ATnsrieah  general 

/’The Marquis  of  lajisfcnc  said ;  «  He  felt  k  hi^  duty  to  pbserve,. 
that  there  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  papers  before  their  lord- 
ships,  a  transactiua  wKinh^eouid  not  bo  passed  bvri*  in  silence — a 
transaction  which  must  be  made  the  subject  of  some  expression  of 
censuireV  ii-thaa!Mi.Ky@BWt^».  be  generally  voted  to  the  whole  army  of 
India,— The  transaction  to  which  be  alluded,  was  the  execution  of 
the Sihedar  pf  ifee  fort  of  talneir.  It  appeared,  that  after,  a  \i&>vr 
ot»  re9istfthte  inade  by  the  foirt,  this  'commahQer  had  come  out  and 
dRffettderbdv  '•-■  nCbe-gam»o»  Shift  list  thefort,  howbver,  resisted,  The 
fort- was  then  attached  by  the  British  army  ,  and  taken  ;  and  the 
vshoVe  of  the  garrispn  was  put  to  the  sword.  However  much  he 
mi^ht  regret  such  a  proceeding,  he  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of 
Complaint  Perhaps,  under,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
unavoidable  ;  hat  what  must  be  their  lordship^  opinion  of  the 
transaction  Utat  followed.  The  Kiltedar,  “Who  had  remained  in'  the 

f  osseaaion  of  the i British  pommander,  was  deliberately  put  to  death*, 
t  was  impossible  to  leave  this  horrible  circumstance  out  of  view  in 
any  void  ©F  jhattks  which  their  lordships  should  give.  The  des¬ 
patch  ofSir  Thomas  Hialop  states*  that  whether  the  lilledar  was. 
Sccpsspry  p'  the  treachdry  of  the  garrison  or  .riot,  he  was  justly 
TSunishedwith  death  on  account  of  hisrebellionin  the  first  instance. 

' '^efs  was  hd  ground  for  concluding  tHat  this  unfortunate  com- 
imander  feed  any  concert  with  the  garrison  in  theft*  treachery ;  but, 
recording  to  every  rule  of  European  war,  some  proof  .of  that  con¬ 
cert  ought  to  have  been, exhibited,  before  the  right  of  punishing 
him  was  assumed,  As  to  the  assertion,  that  he  was  guilty  of  re- 
.belMon  in  holding  ou't  after  his  master  had  submitted  and  conclud- 
®d  a  treaty  of  peace,  that  was  an  offence  over  which  a  British  autho¬ 
rity  could  have  no  legal  cognizance,  He  was  accountable  for  his 
•refotPiea  to  Holkar  only.,  'Hut  how  was  he  to-  know  that  .he  -was.  in 
rebellion?  How  was  he  apprised  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ? 
lM  had  m  information  of  it  but  through  the  report  of  the  British 
Wtey.  Would  their  lordships  say  that  upon  information  received 
jtogft  am  eimoTy  the  romiaander  of  a  fortress  vTas  bound  to  surren¬ 
der,  or  even  to  discontinue  hostilities,  and  that  he  was  Bible  to  the 
punishment  of  death  if  he  refused  ?  .If,  indeed,  he,  had  been  a  party 
to 'the  treachery  of  the  garrison,,  he.  might  have  been,  lor  that  act,, 
^  punishment,  after  i%n  inquiry  before  a  regular  military  tri- 


'pREMcfi,  •  '  -  >  x  "  xis 

;  but  with  the  other  charge  d£  i^ebellioti  the  British'' cptu- 
■ynsmder  eortld  feaVe  nothing- to  do.”  ^  .%'••.  :• 

•••'I  am  particularly  struck  wltli  ^isothcr^xarapk  cfc 
disingennoutmess  and  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  our 
Meads  of  the  opposition,  which  I  have  mow  before  me  in 
a  speech  of  Earl-  Grey*  at  the  New  Come  Fox  dinner  of 
the  31st.  of  December,  1818.  This  nobleman  stands, 
with  Lord  Grenville,  at  the  head  of  the  bid  whigs;  he 
was  trained  by  the  side  of  Fox,  and  deserved  to  be  called 
the  Biomed  of  the  baud  who  waged  so  powerful  a  war 
in  the ;House  of  Commons  underSiGt  leader;^.- His’  zeal' 
for  parliamentary  reform  even  surpa^ed  «that  of x his  col¬ 
leagues;  but,  on  his  ascensi  to  theMopse  of  Lords,  bis 
feelings  and  views  on  this  subject  underwent  a  rmaterki 
change;  although  he  still  continued  inseparable1!!!  other 
questions  from  his  first  association^,  and,  in  his  American 
politics,  ranked  with  the  most  strenuous  antagonists  of 
the  ministerial  system.  As  the  imagination  of  a  Iferg^ 
proportion  of  die  British  politicians  has  been  particularly  , 
affected  with  the  extensive  emigrations,  that  of  his  lord*  " 
ship  is  disturbed  in  an  especial  manner,  with  the  cry  for 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ;  And  he  jpvobfc* 
bly  feels  the  more  anxious  to  discredit  these  mncvatfOEs,.  5 
from  having  himself  taken  f  he  lead  in  the  House  ©S’  Cora-^ 
mens  in  arraigning  the  constitution  of  the  British  legisla- 
tore.  The  example  of  America,  as  to  the  point  of  re~ 
presentation,  seemed  naturally  to' interfere  with  his  object, 
and,  was  therefore  do  be  invalidated,;  not  merely  hj  being 
shown  td  have  no  application  to :  the  circumstances; -of 
Great  Britain,  but  by  being  exhibited  as  of  a  most  mallgy  • 
nant  and'  revolting  character  is  itself  '  To  ihh' 
ascribe  the  use  which 'he  made,  on  the  occaslc^^^^^^ 
mentioned,  of  Fearon’s  *  Sketch®'  of ^erica  ”^H|ppst 
character  which  he  gave  of 'theyfeok’^antlyte  autho?.^^#" ; 
shall' make  the  case  better  understood  by-lTanscribin^’  ^ 
that  portion'  of  the'  speech  to  which  I'  allude, Mforel  give, 
cf  some  glimpses  of  the  true  light  m  which  .'the; 

Sketches  are  to  he  viewed,  and  must  Imve  l>een:tiewed. 


acss  •  ;■  _ 

*After  drawiag^a-  f^btfui^ic^  { 

' :  tiire  of  the  -  state:hf  SuglasMl, .  he '  proceeded  tbiisfi ;  ■:■■■' .  -  ^  fi 

■  o  V'oven'  -than  ones  ta'be 

■fotiBd'm^t^^-lTiistp.yy f '■  |>,op^|a^  ■  cppajfcl tution  mm 
famiidVmattpr’pr  mujeh  fnte.reihiiig.  iobseryjaupn;  to]..w:ery  Iotcj*  of 
freedom,  The  constitution  of’  America  is  free  and  popular  in  the 
largest  sense.  Nowytviiat  is  the  ease  in  America  ?  A  gentleman 

driven  ■•  by  the' 

’  -necessities  titles  melanchely7prQof 

M  our  ipresept;  cbndldoh . ;.  On  Ida  report  they  \vere,  to  depend*  |or .  the 
••spirit"i>f  the  .^ttntiy?'>andM^  i%  inducedlehtslt might  hold  ptit  to 
them.  The  gentleman**  name  is  Fear  on.  He  has  published  the 
'''report  ■which^hV^  bQokpftfl  of  the 

^  nipst, ''ddluahl^fpfpr^apgh^  .'ctk&ii*  distinguished }by  the  mark s;  not; 

•  only  of  an  inquiring t  observing)  and  intelligent  mind ,  but  of  the 
■' ■•gfmtes^f&irdess  and  pnfidrtihiity. '  'does''’  :Mr;  Fearbn  say:'  of 

the  operation  of  their  id#s  aiid of  this boasted  constiiutionP*'  ; 

l|is,lords^s|ii  .them  -'adduced*:  asdecisive  revelation*  what 
.  .il^on^^tteii'.-coiiceming-t^e  ppocm)o>f«eieeti0iit;aiiid 

:tfer- -  disf  rttotioa./-  of  •?  offices  ••  iirAmerica;  and, -.concluded 
inches©  -words-^This:  Is  .Mr.  Fearon’s  statemeh  Vandal 
'sl|oi5M;-obssnre;tOwyoi?j  thalhe  isbyao  means  a williug  wife* 

;  Bgss-.oe.tlto  stiibject  ■  Why'do.I  repeat  these  thiugs?--:  Is-it 
''•fti&t- 1  ■  may  depreciate  -.the  value.  of  popular  .rights;  ijr  ypur 
estimatipis  ?  ' ,  Far:  from  it;;  ■  I .  :wish‘  ■  merely -to  -.-show.*  you 
system;  which.- .-may /.appear  more  perfect,. 
,yMM^^m;0vmrgre(Me^  ®wt$es3  may:,  still  exist,  tha^m 
.•pBglaad;"--.  -.-v.v  ;  ■ ;•  -  ;o;. -  - ,  :  ■  ■  .  -■  ■■  ■■■;•■>.'  >,:■.-■• ,  ’ 

V  W&;  must  conclude  that"  the.  orator  .-had  .actually  read,  the 
^ypfl^onr.whiclfr  aii^dts -author,- -he  proEouncedso  lofty  »a. 

■  v^aiiegyHc;  •' 'which  hb  ?  thus,  held  out/t©  -the ,  world  as;  the- 

■  -ioUiree  of  .the  <raost- autheatic^  iafor  matiou-  concerning  JiBte- 
"tlcWlk:. tMidfS.fi ;Me ■  has,- ini-  facVby/tlie  latitude'- and-edfr*-. 
,|dksis;©f  Ms;recdmmeEdatiois5  feecomefhe  sponsor -of  the-’ 
wlklef-;;y  Bis  a.-'Oerious  aecoimt&billty;:  and  I  .must  confess- 

-  that;#  am  -  surprised  .at  the-.boMness  ;.of  the  .proceeding.  -:  ?. 

:  '':y:ln::£he;;fe^  to --'the:  point of  votir .elections  andf 

the  SighihstioiiTof  -puMtcvtrasts,  F^arda’s-  allegations/ipe-: 
>-chaihb®to.-the-:s#iiffs----©]f  two  states.  daly,^w;ferh^isi^^ 
feimylyasla,  ‘land  the,,  choice.;  of.  pne  federal1  plfkeri: thw; 


v  ■  ■  .'"'f  - u-;. " ' '  -.I.; 

nm  .notoriously  the  parts*  of  the  Union,  in  yfeicls  llm 
game  of  state  politics,  a  comparatively  insigniftcant  ob©, 

' hears"; th6.i6Fst^tesit^i : : and ' • ' :■  ■' ■ 
-felte.  is-m^e  hism^iiatero-:;"' 

■iCtiet- perfect ;  with'  in '  \ ;g 

'the  rest, — I  mean  paltsy'lpirigwe  for  pfeityefhees,  and. in- 1 
terested  effort  'to  influence'*  foies,  Cases  of  some  enop- 
ini^ma^oticssr;  in  : 

sometimes  given  from  mere  party  subserviency;  bntitis' 
as  absurd  to  compare  what ‘happens  here  ii!Vlhesete^eCi% 
with' #hdt;  ,  -  \5 ; 

.'theamoHhtiabffdeaji^ti^ 

'  orof$e.<$rim^ 
o^whieb-we'read 

Parliamentary  Reports  1  h  *  * 

and'diadtie 

lioodofthe  treasmyin  iiotf^on^a^ 

suffrage,  *vhefeerrae..jdnfe&>brb^^  \:-|| 

extravagant  hyperbole.  Fearon  only  repeats  on  this  sub-  '■ 
'•jecVwhat'he  pretends  j.tp -have -heard 
ifs'bwa^coimtry,  ,Mr.€©bbeti.:a^^  ,;f 

'whom,  be  it;remarked,;p@rempton!y:di$claim  theildngs^ge  >'.?•:;• 
whichhe  imputes  to  them, bnd,accase.hiin,'of  .art { 
hhpbsture^'.  -  'Me.-smgbt,  gteilisp^liim  \*£ 

wild  declamations,  which;  are  pubhshed.aitodng-:^|^^J;';.'? 
■'the '  heatof  a  contested  'election,  and^om  ..rte^fesa^t^t:^  •¥> 
■ihg.  spirit  of  party  recrimination.  ^Rntjfbhthi^ 
'ever-‘happened  in'-  this  countiy/fdrnxshbs, fee '.least 
'dation  for:  asserting -.-broadly,  ...that '  .vofe&r  ani:.;  placesj'.cre.f ;'  f 
■.bought  and  bold..  -Throughout  the  .states,  the-^ghifb|-|ji^'.. 

_  ^age'^is-'--esem?edi;ih'.generat'^with''ihdepb|idSice''-#^'.  ■ 

■ 'integrity, *  by  freeholders  -  jealous •-;oft  dieii*;:':p^rb^|!t:es. .  •■ 

;  strangers.;, to-  fee,  mmt  ''apd^yeip^^  : .;'. 

*  proud  to  'submit  to.tfey.  dieMmi,  ;W  The"  pleCtib^::i4®bm;.  *! 
,  •  :Englahd;.  foHnstance,>;are  rmsrfced  .rhy;  a* 

. '{Hcbr6imi-;:rpr©bity'n©f ••'  spirit*.'  '.anS>'.;SiMy!ei^al , Jntel!!gence;f6f:'',;-,?'. 
v'acfit®,  .'sucbj  as  .."an;  SiirbpeaB'^  accnstbMld’te]  view  ;£h&'.. '  ■ 


;f '..eapable'.of 

f  ■  siibgifdnj^  b  ■‘•' 'ffe  ':  ■•';,'■:■..■■'•  \\  ■' :  '''/■,  ‘  V  ■; ' yh ' '  g 

Ob  this  subject,  moreover,  it  is  not  what  may  be  dhao 

1  ^  .tlie.’Atlantic  epasiy  -'.  v 

:  :tlM luraisbo^t^tM ■ ^tliepract^e^B^pgtbe massof th%' 

With  respect,  to  disorder  corruption  in  the  system 
-of  voting  and  appointing  to  office,  under  the 'general  go- 
;;veiiateiiy;^  more,  from  • 

•'::'';'MmseIf^  facts -.in ' 

,  Washington  which  ho  man  -could  have  induced  him  to  1 

:•  Witli  ? more  .than, 

s-  ■•  1^o^^on^:disci^tidii^ijria:';  ’&6a^Ijbis-}\frotii;;;te^iii^  •'  whatt  -lli'ose ' 

-biif  ;  /^i^© -amount 1  o£  wliathe  • 

^EefO '  h^rdlre§pe|ii?sg''';thp !  fr^pmh^menf?-  of' the  presh 
*£ ;.  v  dent  by  the  caucus  of  congress,  which  he  represents,  'in- 

-  -  deed,  as  a  mandate  issued  to  the  electors  in  the  different 

'  states,  and  never  disobeyed.  But  Lord  Grey  could  not 
have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  letter  and  whole  analogy  of 
\  oils*  Institutions,  as  to  have  understood  this  to  be  more,  in 
i'  forth  or  fact,  than  a  recommendation  from  a  certain  nutn- 
,  •  '.Wer'bf 'members  of  congress  assembled  esto-oiicialiy,  to 
v ''‘'11)0  .people  at"  large,  to'  vote  fora  particular  individual  as. 

-  f  lfiieir$hief  magistrate.  The.  proceeding'  is,  certainly,:  an 

irregularity,  and  unsafe  as  a  precedent ; '  yet,  so.  far,  it  can- 
■;.'  not  belaid,  to 'have  been  of  practical  injury,  or  of  any  real 

;  «  f  have  lived  long  in  New  England*’5'  said  Dr.  Dwight,  the  late  distin- 

gj'iheil  president  of  Tale  College,  “  and  have  never  yet  known  a  single  shilling' 
gi  ven  to  purchase  a  vote.”  This  Is  the  testimony  of  one  than  whom  no  pferson 
could  have  had  better  opportunities  of  knowledge.  He  describes  thus  the'. 

■  teanner  of  &  Haw  England  election.  •  ' 

'  .  .  *"!«,.  New  England,  on  the  morning  of  an  election  day,  the  debtors  assemble  . 

•  it'iov  in  a  church  urn  town  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  of  which 
i!  r>y  are  inhabitants.''-'--  : 

business  of- the  day  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  sermon,  and  very 
oI< ,  i.  by  public  prayer.  A  moderator  is  chosen :  the.  votes  are  given  in  with; 
sloococy;  without  asingle  debate;  without  noise,  or  disorder,  dV  drink;  i 
'  ’  T  ;  hu<’t  &  little of  the  sobriety,  seen  in  religions  assemblies.  The  meeting 

dissolved;  \ha  inhabitant!:  return  quietly , to  their  homes,  and  have. 
ii  Ui.ir  buttles  nor  disputes.  Ido  not.  believe  that  a  dnglc  iaor.ums  bond  or  frees 
n  -rr  ni)ec.'c; an e(<ktien  in- ’  Jste'v  England  awce  the  colonisation  of  the  coursi 
"  try;-'.  ^vybisld  boas  much' its  her  character  was  worth.” 

'  to  the  Quarterly  Hevieteora,  1B1&.  . 


'  -.'s^ijeafltc^  V|imH6y§ :  ■■'•  • 

; '■■!, ii : pferabn&ges' ;-' wlao> '. 
€  fcftithfc  ollce  of  wfe. 

:.}■■  Spw^'^gy  -  * 

irlpfoit/ife-^  •. 

;  ■  -  bposi  the  ipjpppfei^^^  ■ 

,  ■  adoption  i'.pf-  ;$h;&' $§>;■:  'pfefeimce :  ^<|s|i:iid|i|;  ' 

given  spontahepi^r^:^  <If  ;•::  '-yi  :*v-  *'■ : ,%  ; ■ 

. '  Ok ;.thb-:^ho!e£i^ 
mg  $iesb;mf  tfer^bcs 
,  ,  $Hfcate/ih;^ 

*  Aipericayfoiy 

'■'con&nai^  'of;'%e^%ie|f^iaiPii  jB;;t^^^|,:; 

tji6piy;G£tfcbse'Ja^^^ 

Amenci^  bdbbt£ed;c>f  tc>J  .df;  ,,p|by 

'  liametvtafy.'  reform  in ^igtedy’ duly;  fap^ii  cpMft ^‘;  ■ 

shewed  that  the  rightnf  aofeage  was  not;.©Eercis8£i"lioBeBt»* 
iy  'and '  independently  ■  ibat ;.fhi%.. 

body  was  not  free  from  corrupt  dealmgs_fo  wards  the  peo 
'  pie' apd'Within Itself;  anddi4^t:fe%  and fairly  Teprcscst:.' 
.the  nation;-,..' 'Ho-.- accusations' :of-  the  Idtici  are liakardecl by  . 
Feai&n/ahdl  amlsereihat  Whosoever  might  utter,  'would: 
fin'd,  if  impossMe:' to  sustain  them,. in;  the  opinion  of  hn^. 
partial '.mmdsr  •,".'/  ■  ’  .’•  'i, -\ .  ,,  .  ■  .  ..... 

'ylt'mdy/.be  worth;  While :  to- :obtam.. sm idea  of  tl\. 
neral-  doctrines, conberaing1-' this  country;  -of  the. boo;-,  a? 
.  which  Far!  Grey  lias  ;so„  formally  jfhit  his' ;autho«tatbi, 
s^LVI  take  'at '.random,  -  by"  ,wdy  -of- specimen-  ef.ihaf? 


«uw  uum  uii«a  «;uusu  ss;jv«  ween  nsquca  in  a 

likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  United  States.  I  scarcely  , need  add  thi*,. 
in  tins  country  ever  before 'heard  of  a  •  standing  coisirhUted  of -the'  Sclftt 
tHtno  stich  nomination'  takes. place,  beyond  the  dyeuVioind  recowme: 
to  the  president,  by  members  of  congress,  or  others,  in  their  iftdiv&ittl  s. 


ty*  of  persons  who  arc  soliciting  offices,,  or  on  whom  it  is  thoiHitdetf*.  :h!c 
they. should  he  conferred. 


;  'XXI?  , 


:  memos.  ■ 


iowisig passages.'- -^^'..v/  k>^;Sx.:,’.'  „ -■:  .'' . 


tradesmen  here  t imiaaemiua ;  «M8«w*E5rr?r- '" '  v .  -  ■  •  «• 

ihg  the  like  occupations  in  Englah#.  (^,161.)  ^he.A^en^  are 
snoat  remarhaMe  for  coh^iete  aiift  gf  ieral  eoianesa^of  character 
,.  and  disposition-wa  cold-blooded  calloiiS^^s^psitxon.  (p.  *66.} 

.  Whatever  degree  of  :tsUgiqtta\totelbgeti^^|^  w  Wn®nJJ  .V*  r\  '  ' 
clerFV.  (p.  167.)  The  colour;  of  the  young  fepialea  -  of*,  hiladei- 
Si  produced  by  tat.  ^te  jumpr  brjnch||  of  the  Society  of 
Fnendr  there,  are  hot  at  id!  cje&ciejh  practice  olrougemg,.i 
i(m  168.-) ■  ThwsEiit.&'-tf#  lii&^arahle  epr^pwn  of  all  classes ,  m 


^the'-state o& luwirau . -  . . 

n^ulaUoat^0v^^tl^.ex^ifant-^fmdfiK.emcrn^^ 


^dually  dr  collectively,  which ; may «%'csl!6a  memci,  tney  appc«u,  «w 
elation,  to  have  silUnto  habits  . of  indolence  and  indifference 
thev  arc  neither  lively  i*  *Mhr  temper  nor  generous  in 
sitiohso'ltc.^  fp^S62.)  v¥e,do  not  meet  in  America  with  even  an. 
approsbhto  litnph<#y  and  honesty  of  mind,  (p*  .363.)  1  he  na^op 
•  rt  brw  dislike  England,  and  yet,  both  individually  ana  collectively, 
would  be  tended,  should  a  hint  be  expressed  that  tncy  were  oi 
Irish  or  of  Dutch,  and  not  of  English  descent,  (p.  368.)  No  peo~ 
ale  are  so  vain  as  the  Americans;  their  sch-estimation _  and  cool- 
headed  bombast,  when  speaking  of  themselves  or  of  their  country, 
ere  quite  ludicrous,  (p.  368.)  Every  man.vx  America  hunks  he 
Eas  arrived  at  perfection,  (p.  368.)  Every  American  considers  that 
is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  teach  him  any  thing,  and  that  his 
■J  .ad  contains  a  perfect  encyclopedia,  (p.  369.)  A  non-intei  com  so 
, seems  to  have  passed  against  the  sciences,  morefo,  and  literature, 

-  '  .  America,  (p.  371.)  The  sexes  seem  ranked  as  distinct  races  oi 
-,ino.s  between  whom  social  converse  is  rarely  to  be  held.  A  uni- 
'  ^.al  neglect  of  either  mental  or  domestic  knowledge  appears  to 
afelst  amomvthe  females  here,  as  compared  with  those  of  England. 
“  377.)  .  Such  is  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  American  people, 

tkd,-thsiv  indifference  with  regard  to  public  affairs ,  that  occurrences 


0  •„  ;j  -itut'o*  Hall,  in  his  book  of  Travels  in  America,  says.  <,  The  Aine- 
-itun.y  serious  and  silfcnt;  their  spirits  ere  seldom  elevated  ! 
?  o  v  tiaturni:/.  am  traits  which  We  did  not  suspect  to  east  in  our  clw- 
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P^i^-ofCo^ 
'-f^iclii:  I  ^str{!et;|rpm,,ib0 
J&ndQn  pStttierilf  ■  #||U^||f  I  %£:wiill$i©w  y?}  mi  iegr-ea 
i&t:  re%r^|ktljp'£|L  -  fegc^si.^;'  ;o!!-i^e-  Mf.-  .Sheri- 

'4cui?a  expositioii  '' ':■  X  -’.V%  •• 

•.  ,::rf{T^q.,Mov;qpiS'b?TGvis£pck<'^M^^  it'-not 

•sgtfeirapft  to:  reflect,  jhat^hcn  -t^^i^^’^ifl^poposcd  an.incbmo 
fax,  the  houso.dofrntod  his  porpe.v.-  -or*,.-"  the  noble  lord  had  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  relieved  themself;,  W.d  not  the  country?  .Was  it  not 
gricvpns  to  refiectj,  that  Ike  kcuio  had  rejected  with  indignation  the 
.Income  tax; ‘and' that  when  other  taxes  were  .proposed,  which  fell 
upon  the  poor  and  distressed,  they  were  passed  with  acclamations, 
arid  nothing  -was.  talked  of  hut  the  triumphant''  majorities  of  minis- 
■'^rs:?v(cli0cymg).  -•  Ifuhy  diMcui^;w&%;l4t\?K:ibblievit»5  this  to  bo  tv 
■■  -Correct  view  of  the  case5let  itbera'cMlected^ihat  when  the  income 
tea  was  refused  rn  1816,  Ehimsters  gave  \>t  the  malt  tax,  and., the 
moble  lord  (C^sllercagh) -said,  <5:'SiR;ce;Padifmetit  has -relieved  itself 
from  the- income  tax,  t  and  my  . colleagues”- rdieva.thc  country  by- 
giving  up  the  malt  tax.”  ,  Why  did  hot  ministers,  entertaining  this 
view  of  the  different  taxes,  pr^pos^a  renewal  of  the  income  tax, 

.  pvhicli.  thef::beU«iV.e4.^®  -b.e.i  bttpd0isppn  -flic  members  of  the  house, 
^and-hot-upon .  thev the,  taxes  -which-  they -had 
vadmitted>to  /.be  ::felt,by :  the,  .  coupl^y,;  and » especially  by  *he  poorer 
■•classes?  .They  •  jicted , so, ;,;oby khssly  because  they  .were  afraid.- of  -a 
defeat  in  that  hpuDp  ^ipDvjthe^inceme  tax.:  -But  would  they-  have 
■-lan^year  proposed  the -taxes  ’now -required?  .'If  they -had  made- the 
•^proposal, .would  '.it  have -been  '. endured  'in-  the  .last  year:of  tbe;?ast 
>/  Parliament?..-.  Was -it  -surprizing  that;  the  people- -of  th&  country 
should  be  discontented,  -when  they  paw  their  representatives  shelter- 
4&g :  themselves  -  from ;  an  income/,  tax  ? '  -  (Hear.)— W hen  they.  -  saw 
those  representatives  ..at  theeame  time- laying  further  taxes  on  malt, 

••  -Mon tea}- andmwoojH  v  •-.  ■ 

z  .(h.r.:-«-/How  happened  .it,  tiiat  when  the  people  called  loudly -an'd  .earn¬ 
estly  for  retrenchment  ond  economy,  the  ministers,  backed-  by  over-  ■ 
^helming  jn^joriticsjV^swered  -them  by  imposing  fresh  taxes,  and 
'increasing  their. overpowering -burdens  ?  •  The  clear  and  indisfiuta - 
-Me  cause  -bas9  that'  the  majority  of , 'that [■house  were  • returned  by 
; hermigk-tnpngcring9  anxl  conntpiiony.and,  that .  the  ■jParliaments>con* 
‘nticd/cr,  seven. ysa.ro”  ’  h  -  -  -  .  -  «  '  • 

>.  “Ktv€$ko  (of  Norfolk)  said—It.ym  the- duty  -  of  every  man  to 
.•opppsa  the  attempt,  to  arm  pumsters  with  new- powers  of  collecting, 
/sosey..  -  .'-Ho  wap.  ah.  old  member. of  Parliament,  and.  he.  had -often 
:  seen  and  well  knexv  the  profligate;  xnbde  in.  which  the  public  money  - 
•  vhi.fi’  squandered:  he  would  pot  trust  thpp  with  .a  single  farthing^ 

■  lie  would,  go; the  full  length  of  asserting- that  thin  •sms  a  corrupt* 
honse9  .from  which: -no  good  .could  be  expected.  Ministers  had  no- 


instaatlytatiShcinjCommanid » ''.it  Irla-faaiasjol^f'  upoxv  -the  .country* 
•and- the  people fel t-if.-to  be  so-  &»%•:<»$«•  e&dvof  -jtBc ■  kiiagdtmv  ta-.'t!m 
other/’ '•  - \  .  -■  ■■  -■-■■•■■:.  "  .-y-V  ■{•-•■-. 

-.•^.-Mri  •Eicsado;iiS'dinta1incd,'.at'''863T?*  ?eng%  drat,  the'  idea-  of.ther'g' 
being- a  sinking  fund was  nothin  tut  a  delusion.  ■.  • 

“  Before  lie-  oat  down,  he,  could  not  -help  observing,  con¬ 

curred.  ia'every  thing  which  hr.d  beer?  said  by  tho -'noble- marquis* 
•rc'gat'ding'>the.;  necessity'  of.-a  reform  in  the-.  .representation  of- that 
house/’.'  •  ■  '-- 

'  • »  As; 13arl-.CSrey.  lias  renteccl. tbis-'subjept 
presentation ,^kl  election -of  itopoitas^ce  ffr-ws,-,!  will-  it 
in  “a  l)roader„%li't  by  additional-  e$lrac&  from- the;- debates- 
of  the  Jlpusc  of  Commons,.  as  I'  Sndthem  rep^e|:in  tile 
,Lpndoa;,€ouricr,. .  '-(flic  speak¬ 
ers,-  widiifae etccptfOB ■  of' Ito4: Odchrari.%  are’. all  mem¬ 
bers'  of  consicleraMe  distinction.-  •;  /  - '  -  •  - t  ; '" 

“  Mr.  Tierney  asked  (Feb.  Teh,  ?.31T,j  if.the  house  recollected  the 
KiimberbfhoMers'ofbSice/i  new  sitting  there.  /  There  were -not  lesa 
than -sixty  of  "these  gentleni^iV -ail  'of  whom- were-Si&ble '  to.  be'  dis- . 
missed  at  pleasure.  If  they  deducted  their  number  from  some  o£ 

'  the  ministerial  majorities,' the  r^&ult  would  appear,  that  the  fair  rlrnl 
free  .cense  of  the  -house:  was'  against  the. measures'  of  .minis tors. 
Many  members,  too,  'were  certainly  -  connected  -by  *  the-  tics  of  reig- 
tiohship-to  thb&e  who  were -in  powers”  . 

-  .“'Mr.  Brougham  •  said-  '(Jane  8%-  1819,)'-  that'  the  .whole'.1 of.  that 
which- gave  the:  patronage -of!  it  borough-  in 'the  county  he  had  -guery' 
tion^d, '  which-  retttriied'.twb-.mpmbersj  and  which: .had  never -been. 

,  disputed,  wei  the  gross  mid  wilful  dbuseof®  great'  chant  cldc,c.clntc^ 
intended  -strUtly  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  *y  1  a-' 

«'  Mr.  'Brougham-  said  (Fcb.-ITth*  18 18,)  that  in  the  last-year'^ 
every  Parliament, 'more,  benefit-  accrued  to. the  public  tlisn-duri'--:; 
all  the  preceding  years  of  its- existence/*-  .  «• 

;  Mtv  Calvert  said  (Feb.  Tthj  18  IT,)  that  he  was  one  of tasfperson  s>; 
who -had  cent  two  members  to  Parliament; -and  forwhicbjeach  tirnrd- 
her  paid  4,S0O/.” '  :  •  .■  '  ,-/ 

;-  «  Lord  'Gochrane '  said.  .(June  20%  -1 3 h,)  he 1  remembered  vsw 
•  well  the  first  time-  he  was  returned  as‘a  member  to  the  house,-  which, 
was.  for- tits' borough-  of  -  Horntbn,  -add-  on '  which  'occasion  the  town 
bellman  was  sent  through  the  town  to.  order  the  voters  to  corse  t 0 
Mr.  -Totvncbead's  the'-head-snaii-  in  ilsat  piucej-  and  a  banker,-  to  re- 
■  ceive  the  sum- of  IQl.  Ida.:  •  Tliis-was  the  truth,  and  he-  -would  -aslg; 

.  hour  could  he,  in  that  situation  be  called  a- representative  of  the  rr.al 
-pic  in  the  legitimate'- .constitutional  cense  of, that  ward  fc ' 

■  “  He  had  no  doubt  but  there,  were  very  many  in  that  house,  vha 


I-j&ifoeea  returned;!; y  -airHltii:  His  mbtive,  he  t/hs  imwV  fully 

.cduVinccd^as  •t#mngf •  but  as-  ho, 'crime  -home 

prettyATeM-fivished’^ith  .Spasii^H  'vv-nuy,  ho  had  found*  this'borough 
open  and  He  had''bargajnedfor'.^,j  t :im  •  he  was  sure  he  would  have 
been  returned,  had  ho  been:  ikml  'Ckutieifofd’s  black  servant,’ -or  his 
groat  dog.**;-.  ■  .•■-  a  •'■■.-  ■ -.  ■  ..;  '  .•  . 

.  ••  ‘‘.'’Sir. Robert  Hcrdn  '3aid  (Mhf  1 9th, -,.1818,)  that  the  necessity  of 
refontf'iiad  often  been  acknowledged  by  the  house  itself.-  Distin¬ 
guished  iriembmlmd  offered  to  prove -at  the  bar  its  corrupt  consti¬ 
tution,  hut  no  strong  desire  to  proceed  to.  those1  proofs  had  .ever 
been  manifested  oh  the  part  of  tho  house.  The  corruption  was 
manifested  %  ■the".'Gt,ettvilie”act,  which  declared  the' house  no  lunger 
iit'.to.be  traatedwith  the' decision' ’ofits  own  elcctiohs^by  the  oaths 
and 'precautions  iyliicb  it  declared  to-be  absolutely  necessary;  to  pre- 

A{-Mr.'Zmokart  said  (March  .2d,-  1818,)  that'  fie  approved  ofthe 

•  general  priiiniplu:'of;  the' (elccl^on'laws' amendment)  bill,  especially 

tWt-ipaH  foibiudiug  the  "distribution  of  cockades.  .  Ke  ;had  known 
80,000  cockades  given  away  at  an  election,  and  this  signal ’of  party’ 
Vires  thus  made  an  engine  of  bribery, 4 not  to  'the  multitude  at  large, 
but  towards  personsof  particular  trades*”-  • 

Mr,  Wynne -said  that, jat  one  election  he'  know  that  S.OOQf.  had 
been  given  to  special  constables;  At  another  election  1 ,500  special 
twdablcs  had  been  engaged  at  half  a  guinea  a, day  each.5*  * 
Comelfurd  eltcthti-^^mx.  'B.  .'W. 'Harvey-  Observed  (July  2d, 
IS  tS^^the bohitsel  whokcottd-Aotcd  the  case  before  the: committee, 

•  undertook'  to'"provb  -the' existence  of  a  conspiracy  for  procuring  a 
Cv.nip. « eturn  for  the  borough  ;  and  thb  report  of  the  committee 
skewed  that  that  charge  Lad  been  in  a' "great  measure  substantiated. 

'  '1,^  £.„* ,  t.  ere—thnt  there. were  twenty-nine  electors  for  Camelford 
‘'-that  that  borough  had  been  frequently  the  subject  of  sale  or  .bar- 
ter-'—;trsd  that  it  was  now  the  property  of  a  noble,  lord,  -  whom  he 
Would  toot  name,  as  those  wuo'hacf'read  the  report  of  the  committee 
..  kydst  know  that  his  lordship’s  name  was 'no  secret.  -Not  long  before 

Ac  Myt'clbationV'a  meeting:' of  five  ofthe  electors  was  held  at  an  inn 
u*  ‘bo  borough,  called  the  Alhyortliy,  which  meeting  .v/ns -joined 
«*  c-ruin  Reverend  Rivine.Mho  expressed  to.’ the  individuals  aa- 
-w-xil  led  a  desire -to' return  two  members' to  servo  in  Parliament  for’ 
the  borough  of  Camelford.  To  this  estimation  the  electors  did  not" 
c  ■  v>..  .  hey 'annexed  only'  one  condition -to  their  compliance .  with 

it,  namely,- that  a.  large  bum  of  money  ••-Should  be  deposited  for  'cer-- 
tain  purposes  which  were  mentioned  inawMspcr.  It  appeared  ' 
that  with  that  condition  the' Reverend  Divine  would  not,  or  could  • 
not,  comply. -  The  five  electors,  however  j  did-itot  abandon  their;  jio- 
ci ga. Accordingly  they  mutugain  at  another- "inn  -  near  Camelford,' 
caUed  the  -Five - Laiies," where  a' letter  signed  -  James. -Harvey,  was 
i.v  J,  t  Living  o,G00/.  for-  tlie  power  of  returning  two.  members  for 
xhu  borough.of.Catnqlford,  to-  be  distribu ted -among  'any  'ifiCfeph\l>c- 
I:  <j  a  majority)  of  the  elcctors.-^This  proposal  was  agreed  to.  The 
reply  of  the  letter,  containing  the  acquiescence  in  the  proposal,  was 


cddi*csse$:t»-M?.  Sibley,  thopcrtner  *‘f  ’VdeU.  Tt  rac  proved 
before  thaocomsHttee  that  holdup  0,000/.  before 

his-partnes’j-  Mr,  Sibley, -and  had.  sale!— “  Sibley,”  do  you  think -the 
Garaelfdrd  electors  wiltfuteattbis;,?”  « As  n  security  for  the -money, 
it ;  appeared  that  the  half  notes  of  the,  6,000/,,  were  .deposited  at 
Caraeiford,  Ultimately,  however,  the  conspiracy.  failed*,  and  tho 
election-was  lost.-  "It- did.' not  appear*, however?, -that  the  half  notes 
had -been' returnedj  for  it -was  proved  .that  HaHet  or  Sibley  had  said 
—““  What  damned  rogues  those  Camdford  electors  arc!  do  you 
know  I  could  not  get  back  the  half  notes  from  them  .without  making 
some  compromise  I”  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Bonthey  bad  Jnfomed:'  us,/ ..in  :12sprielk5s  letters, 
th&t.  MiigMsfmwn  regard  all  ’kinds  -of.,  deceit  -as'-'latyftii 
in,  electioneering,— -that-  tliey. .  stop:  -not  at.:,.assertisg.'.tlie' 
grossest-:  aftcL most  impudent  falsehoods;— that  at.  &  Jfot- 
tinglu£ifk'"cl6cii6n  the  mob  dicfeedsome,  add  killed  ©tilers; 
that  on  such  occasions' bo.  frauds,  pious-brloipftm'd,  aro 
scrupled; :  that  any  thing  like  an  election,  in -"the- --plain 
sense  'of  ike : word,  is  uiiknown  in  England;'  that  a.inaje-  ■ 
iity  of  the  members  of  'ihd'Hoiise  of  .Commons:  are  re*' 
turned  iby -tiie -meat- corrupt  Inflacjco;  that  scats  in  <h"', 
house  are  notimcommonly'aclvar,‘'’rd  in  'he 
hiai,  aUhoogli  outlie  are  fe^idi-gu  <jf  »ti.*  ote  o,  u.c  * 
ov**de ri  ey  | ho  1  U  ’cat  sio-yw:  'm.n  wp*  arc  , 

bcngiit  j?{i£  e;h\ 

tliL  is  u!k  .Lurxt7;/  :b::  'r:lzH  ;:s  Lhhry  r*  fr  ^ 
English  etcciionr  of  llio  r  w-  of  18/0,  I  “tn  *  oft  j 
tine  of  tin  comm  of  jwchn  '  ike  ..  ioi^o  Cn,’» 
mens,  since,  hat)  boon  cnctn""’*  Ir>  tin  ^  *, ' 

'czz\.z  of  brlocry  kkJ  corrupt^n,  g  tb.  ^  :  t  ^  ’ 

clous  fraud  alui  r oi jury.  ikJC.  f,>aLoi'Oa>.  0,*J, 
ready  mentioned,  ■  those .  of  oh\*0£  urc*  asm  0  /i  j*  -  e 
may  be  cited  as- edifying  specimens.  TV*  r,1*  ‘r>~ 
borougU*  a. « thus  mstmctiv^ly  cuplabcf,  ii  l\c _ „  jf„, 
BuiFs  u"ee.  1/  Messenger,  of  the  2t)ih  Jm&,  1018. 

“  Among  the  various  scenes  t  <>v  urhifcUins  in  tbit 
the  business  of- the  general  election,  there  are  nee  ns*  i*  <■>  *-»  f  -j „  ^ - 
imoriso  oi  the  j.,e:.jngh  ,-,Vs‘»  f  rv.  re,  on!}  to  I .  .it 


bw.  J1.U.  UopAwiSl  mi  ha  soon  forgo iferi.\'  Wc 

n  it  dtuH  t  J!  j-  ivajcms,!:-  attention  to'  onC'-'-of  these  elective 
bodies*  Upon  the  arrival  of -their-.late  member  -to'repcafc  his  canvass-, 
~  v  !*-  intiby  tac  vluAur  in  a  body,'  and  the  first  question- put  to- 
it  n  J,v»,  ictaA  ho  .»  w  ling  to  pay  the' usual '  ^rafeity  of5  40/. 

1  "*  *•7*  h  intornS  to  nvito’-them-  all  to  a--- breakfast,- where- 
&?.c&  should -find  a, -40/.  -bank '  of  England:.; note'  'under  his  saucer.'' 
The  geatlemn,..'replidd'  that  he  wjxsv  really  not  rich  enough  to  give 
tMa  expensive  brcakfast'tb-thrce’lrandrcd  -voters }  but'  that  lib  had- 
rendered”  the- -borough  snob  important  scmccsliiv  their  -trade,  roads, 
and  harbour,  that  he  "trusted  their  gratitude  would  net.-,  seise- -the 
present  occasion.©?  taming  film  out;  but' it*  they- insisted  bn  -the 
.40/,  per  ttanj-th^y .miust'aCek-for  koine  bno  who  was  better  able  to 
buy' them'  iat.thai  prico.” 

- *{ 1  si.  another  fooro-ugh,  thepraeti.ee  of .  the  election- we  understand 
.to.bc,aa  foliows^Thc  price  of  the  worthy  'and  independent'  elec¬ 
tors  so/,  pcr.head,  and  oho  of, the  principal  ^nen  m  the  town  being 
a-baiiier,  the  money  is. to  be  paid  in  his  notes,  and  at ’his  bank. 
Upon  tlio  day.  preceding  the  nomination  "and  return,  the  town'  crier 
give&pubUc  notice  for  all  the  'electors  to .  appear'  'personally  - at.' the' 
banking  house  of  Mr.  <*—— *  -ryi  to  consult  upon  a  suitable  member 
for  their  independent  borough. '  ,Eacli. appears  accordingly,  and.  re¬ 
ceives  his  fifty  pounds.’  On  the  following" day,  the  blinker  appears 
ivcihQ  hustings  or  town  hail,  -recommends" very  warmly  Mr.  such  a 
onoyand  the-  electors  immediately-  elect  him.. ‘  Ho  questions  -  are' 
?t>  to  -*he  fifty  pounds,  or.  from'  whom  it  came,-  and  no:  one  -of 
'•'*  u  “c  fakes  any  blame  to  himself  for  having’ received  a  bribe  fro®, 
the  worthy  Mr.  such  a  one.  Each  ia  willing  to  swear  that  he  never 
saw  lib  money.  The  vote  is  given  only  from  good  will  to' the  hanker, 
r.;,-,a.  it  scents  that  the  oath;  dess'  not  apply  to-  gratuities -from  third 

5*  In  r.  third  borough,-  the  money- is  given,  by  the  < man  -in-  the. 

-  who  deputes  an  attorney  for  his  agent.  In'  a  few.  days  the 
: ,  ,n».  ..Uouiv-j  ^taducc^  a  notice  from  the  same  man  -in  -the  moon,' 
?  ,,?-he  c,vuHws  *'  their  respected  and  most  independent  borough  to' 

I  «  '^nt«d  by  hly.  A.’-and'Mr.  B.  two  gentlemen  with  whoso 
wwth  he  is  acquainted.  The  recommendation  is  adopted  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  o'f  course,  and  two  persons  as  fitted  for  corruption  as  themselves' 
are  cent  into  Parliament.  In  a  word, -there-  is  scarcely  a  dang  terra' 
t  *  \:l  -::g  practise,  which  may  sot;  bejound  in  ‘the;  .abominable'  prac-. 
tl-wr  ©*'  ccmc  of  these  boroughs,  in  which  perjury  is  s-amlo  a  co'rnccljy 
and  the  most  .atrocious  roguery  converted  into  a  jolly'- pleasantly. 
.All  take  things  are  going  on  before  our  eyes.**  ' 

”rw  ■  awl -violence.  Hto  Into  elcctipU; ' 

;vrA  as  rich  as’ any  former  occasion;. of'  the  kiiid..  The 
LAiumeiit  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  is  not  un&ttown  '  to  its- 
ga  il>h  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sack  .horrible  outrage  aa 


was  practiced  uio  Mob,.  and  .such -ri¬ 

baldry  '  as  •  wjas  exchanged  •  on .  ike  hustings  \  by-  .ilk  ••  rival, 
candidates,  ■•“■men-  bf.raisK  isand  .-fashion,"  .'.might,  procure 
from  -those  • -.who  write  '  within  the  ..Westminster,  uproar,  • 
seme  .toleration  forthc:occasioaa1  animatlon.of  ©in*  voto* 
and- the  rough'  dedamMionof  .our  stump'-orato , in  tfe 
election  contests  .of  the1' eouiiherhatates...'  .  ■ 

.  .  The  condition  of  things,  in  ..Ireland,  with'  regard  to  .the 
choice  of  legislators,  is  truly  melancholy,  .as  it  is  described, 
in  a-  late.  book'.-'-of  .travel?,;  possessing  ’’the.  highest  ■aathb« 
rityvk'  t“So.  fas’,"  says-  the  author,  ‘fare  -ftie  wrefchel 
tenants  of  .the  cabins'  from,  receiving  benefit '.for  their  In¬ 
apposite  distinction  of  ' freeholders, 'that'  it  operates  axon-' 
tfaiy  way,  -and  puts '  them : ,  to  ■  expense  and  loss  of  time, ' 
without  th?  privilege  of  having  any  choice. '  ;Rmn.w<iiiM 
inevitably  overtake  him  who"  should  '  dare  to  presume  to 
have  .any  opimon,.  but  that  dictated  to  him  by’Ms  lajatilotrd; 
and  fhe  candidate  who  should,  solicit,  or ,  accept  without; 
solicitation,  the  vote  of  a,  tenant  'against  the  will- of  his- 
landlord,  must  answer  the  Irregularity  with  his' life,  and 
incur  -the  genera! ' odium-  of  hth  own '  class  of  society,  Pc» 
fiuh?  <y$iriimltas  little  w  no  wflmme'  in  the  dcct'o**  cf 
the.  om  hmdreM  Irish  mefirber#.  Election  contests  with  ov 
procure,.. for  -a.  time,  corns  'consideration'  for  the  lews: 
ranks-- what  dignifies  the  English  character  debases  il® 
IIfIsIl  ^  The  magnitude  of  Clie-evil  is  greater  than  ca/«  hr 
conceived  'by  those  who  .have  not.. had  an  -  opportunity.  o€ 
witnessing  Its  effects.-  In; the  most  yeaal  pkcco  £a  Brig* 
land,-  besides-  the  bribe,,  some  •  condescension-  is  eimc ztJlz 
here'  the  poor  voter  -is  'only  degraded  by  an  additional  iiu!: 
to  the  chain  of  Ms  dependency.  The  representation  cf 
the  tovm  rests-mostly  m  -each  body-corporate,  v/hich-  c4- 
ism  exceeds  twelve  members.-.--  The  -selecting  for  repre¬ 
sentation'  by  the' -extent "of  the- population  was  a,  f&reoj  In. 
wlaicli .  the  people  'had' ' no  assigned  part  to  act  The  de¬ 
mocratic  part  of  the  British  con^iinoa,  mioaH 
bed  better  not  ©Met."  -  :-v  '  -  ’  -  ■.’■•-?•■ 
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In  -  somo-i»4tatacos?,;4he  yety  favours  granted  the  Ca« 
Mies  are' considered  as  sources  of  aggravation,  if  not  of 
IrisuIt^eiublazoRed  badges  of  slavery! .  In  coiifemhg  the 
elective'  franchise,  tlieyJWe  been  denied  the  exercise  of 
a-  -fire#  -dioiee,- the  proudest  prerogative  of 'Englishmen; 
and  i compelled  '-.to  feel,  ■  in  die;  discharge  of -.the  granted 
privilege,  their  own ihffeiiorHy/>  •  .A, 

notin'  newspapers,  reviews/and.  parliamentary 
spfeeches;.'aioiie,  tfiat""tfte  United  States'  'are  .traduced,  id 
ISiigtaud/'  .Her. writers: of  formal  treatises'  on  subjects 
Connected  witb' "general  literature,  and  even  with  natural 
science,  fall  into,  preposterous  digressions  about  the  un- 
worthiness  of  their  4<  American  kinsmen/5'  and  are  not  al- 
, ways  inordinately  scrupulous  as  to;  the  accuracy  of  .their 
disparaging,  statements,  .■  i  have'  ah-  instance'  at  hand '  in 
the .'following  passage  of  a."  late  work,  entitled;  <c  The 
History  and.  Practice  of  Vaccination,.  by  James  Moored 
Director  of  the,: National  Vaccine.  Establishment  at  'Lon¬ 
don/Member  of'the.Eoyal  College  of  Surgery, '&c,w' 

i  -o .The  freedom -that  reigns  id  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
incompatible  with  .  unanimity;  consequently,  the  vaccine  had  X6 
{struggle  there  with  a  long  and  violent  opposition,  which  was.  not 
tpjeh  allayed  by' the  exertions  of  the  President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
puirirniued,  the  new  pt  dec;  yet  by  degrees  it -spread  and  was  in- 
f  educed  cvhn  among  the  Indian  tribes, :  :It  was  in  the  year  1.799? 
'hat  this  important  benefit  was  conveyed  to.  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain.  Indeed,  except  the  produce  of  the  soil,  what  that  is 
valuable  hap  not  that  nation  received. from  us?  Certainly  their  arts, 
literature,  laws,  ami  religion,  the  model  of  their  political  establish¬ 
ments,  anti  even  their  love  of  iibcrtyv— Yet'whon  .Great  Britain  ,wus 
hard  pressed.  by  .Napoleon,  the-  United  States  submitted  -to  the 
threats,  and  depredations  of  the  tyrant,  etc.  '  But  let  England  forget 
this,  and  rejoice  in  being  able  to  add  the  vaccine  to  the  other  bene¬ 
fits'  con  forced  civ  the  Americans.'  And  may  our  physicians  continue 
,  to  instruct  them. to  cure  and  'prevent  the  diseases  of  their  country; 
may  onr  poets  soften  and  delight  them;  and  above  all,  pray  our 
philosophers  improve  their  dispositions,  and  perhaps,  in  a  future 
rge,  their  animosity  will  cease,  raid  there  will  spring  up  in  that 
cvimti  *  some  filial  gratitude!”* 
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■  All  tliis  objurgation  in  a  history  of  the* vaccine! .  The 
absurdity  and  malice  of  deviating  into  pucIi  topics  , on 
such  an  occasion,  would  be  manifest,  though,  the  prmcL 
pal  accusation  should  be  acknowledged  to  be .-sustainable. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  unjust; 
that  he  must  have  known  it  to  be  so;  and  that  it  may  fee 
retorted  upon  England  with  tenfold  force?  There,  had 
the  vaccine  to  struggle  with  a  longer  and  more  violent  op  - 
position,  than  in  any  other  of  the  countries  into  which  it 
has  been  introduced.  No  heavier  disgrace  was  ever 
brought  upon  the  medical  faculty,  or' the  human  mind  in 
civilized  life,  than  by  the  prejudices  with  which  it  was 
encountered  among  a  part  of  the  British  population,  and 
the  pamphlets  sent  forth  against  it  from  the  British  press, 
in  the  names  of  London  physicians  eminent  in  their  prog¬ 
ression.  The  opposition  to  it  amounted  to  phrenzy,  even 
in  such  quarters;  and  in  the  protracted  controversy,  thii 
foulest  scurrility  was  mixed  with  the'  wildest  raving.  I 
need  but  mention  Dr.  Moseley’s  Essay  bn  the  Lues  Bo- 
villa,  and  the  publications  of  Doctors  Rowley,  Squirril, 
Birch,  Lipscomb, 

In  the  very  book  of  the  director,  ivc  have  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  "‘we  -  could  desire  against  Great  Britain  -  on  this 
head;  and  in  the  voluminous  publication' of  Dr.  Mingy? 
still  more.  I  refer 'to  this  work  particularly,:  because' 
it  was- 'well  known  to  our  faithful  historian,  who,  read 
in  it-  the  reverse,  of  what  lie  has 'alleged  against  ,Ap%  ■ 
'  rica.  ■  Dr. '-Waterhouse-  of  Boston,  acknowledges,;  in¬ 
deed,-  in  one.  of  his  essays,  which  Dr:.  Ming  has,  quoted, 
that  some,  incredulity  was  displayed,"  and;. some 'ridi¬ 
cule  indulged,  in  New  England,  at  the  first  annunciation 
of  the  discovery;  but  Dr.  Ring  furnishes  the  testimony  of 
the  same  physician,  and  others  of  the  faculty  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  to  show  with  what  rapidity  it  conciliated  even 


9  Treatise  on  the  Cow-Pox-,  containing  the  history  of  Vaccine  Inocul  a  ’  , 
John  Ring,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in :  London,  i\i>„  ,  (. 

isos.  .  •  . 


v,.\  ’  ’  c  ,  'hh  uobk  dLco*.  cry  end  ih  application, 
"■  c  B'r":.’  /  v:  (; a  ~B:  :?r\)  bi»t  a  great  majority  believe 
r  ,1 T  %-c  saved.”  Bing  writes'  thus  himself—*'  Some 
'"ArB,;  eases,  r  cccms,  have  damped  the  ardour  of  a 
;  c-p  o  (lie  An.crlcasis,).  who  received  the  new  inocula- 
Bu  ■  Ith.  a  cznC.o:*i',  a  liberality,  and  even  generosity 
-arx>  o  J  eir  credit/7  He  recites  toe  cases  and  adds, 

'  'Brisv.as  */.:cugh  to  damp  the  ardour  of  any  nation/' 
f:v  r  rr0c3  onward,  he  mentions  its  signal  progress 
oug’toiw  the  Uaifcd  States;  compliments  the  American 
;g-  emmcct  for  communicating  it  so  promptly  to  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes;  and  subjoins  the  following  remarks:  <cIn 
England  the  public  opinion  is,  at  the  time  of  my  writing, 
this  (1803,  five  years  after  Jeimeris  promulgation  of  the 
discovery!)  rather  wavering.  Falsehoods  propagated  by 
the  most  base  and  despicable  characters,  have  been  too 
ssicccsssful/7* 

It  occurred  to  me  to  place  the  extract  from  surgeon 
Moore’s  work,  under  the  eye  of  Br.  Redman  Coxe,  the 
present  learned  professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  so  honourably  and  deservedly  men¬ 
tioned  in  Dr.  Ring’s  Treatise  as  the  physfrian  to  whom 
Pennsylvania  is  primarily  indebted  lor  the  benefit  of  vac¬ 
cination.  Dr.  Coxe  has  had  the  goodness  to  put  into  my 
hands  a  small  paper  of  notes,  which  I  copy  as  decisive 
testimony  on  the  subject,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  establishment  of  the  discovery  in  the  United 
States,  is  mere  direct  and  minute*  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  . 

‘‘I  sun  confident  I  am  correct  in  asserting,  that  no  novelty  of 
equal  importance  to  mankind,  was  ever  received  in  any  country, 
■with  more  rapidity — more  unanimity,  or  more  extensively.  It  is 
true,  tire  same  cautious  spirit  which  ought  invariably  to  govern  us 
in  concems.of  this  nature,  led  many  medical  men  (not  to  oppose 


*  V.  760.  The  controversy  raged  with  unabated  violence  os  late  as  1806—7. 


reproach  A  o  n  <--s  r — Tu  tn  o  ’  \  ^  i  °  i  1  t 

oppositlo  i  it  t-ncojiuer0  o  n  '•Inio  ,  -m  ixc- o  th*.  c  ti 

kingdoms  of  Great  Britain;  an  opposition,  the  effects  of  which  have 
•scarcely  yet  subsided  there;  whilst  here,  for  many  years,  even,  a 
whisper  against  it  has  not  been  raised. — Were  it  necessary,  I  could 
give  you  perhaps  one  hundred  letters  from  medical  men  in  all  parts 
of  America,  received  within  twelve  months  after  I  had  introduced 
it  here,  earnestly  applying  for  the  infection}  and  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  -the  disease.  I  saw,  'in  fact,  nothing  like  opposi¬ 
tion; — -I  read  of  none  in  our  medical  journals.  An  uniform  desire 
was  every  where  evinced  to  spread  the  benefit  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble.  A  few  miserable  quacks  alone,  who  depended  on  the  small¬ 
pox  for  their  daily  bread,  protested  against  it—and  even  of  those, 
the  greater  part  soon  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  opinion, 
in  its  favour. 

“  Such  are  the  facts  which  stifle  the  inconsiderate  assertion  a£ 
Mr.  Moore— I  need  -scarcely  add  to  the  number;  which  if  neces¬ 
sary,  I  could  easily  do.  The  disease  had  fully  established  its  repu¬ 
tation  in  America  within  'wo  years  from  its  first  introduction  here; 
und  long  before  its  claims  were  admitted  freely  in  Great  Britain/’ ,  ; 

There  are  some  points  at  least,  as  to  which 
dom  that  reigns  in  the  United  States  of  America,” 'jydulci 
not  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  unanimity.  IF  the  whole 
population  of  those  states  were  canvassed,  perhaps  not 
-one  individual  would  be  Found  disaffected  to  the  form  and 
constitution  of  their  government.  The  number  maiecon» 
tent  with  the  system  of  administration,  or  distrustful  of 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  present  executive  councils, 
is  certainly  so  small  as  to  disappear  on  a  glance  at  the 
mass  of  citizens  m  the  opposite  temper  of  mind,  Frm?HS- 

SIMUM  IMPERIUM  QUO  QBEIHENTES  GAUDENT. 

How  far  has  the  freedom  which  reigns  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  proved  effectual  to  create  unanimity  as  to  her  political 
institutions,  and  the  composition  and  course  of  her  national 
councils?  Is  not  the  monarchy  itself  odious  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  her  subjects?  The  mechanism  of  her  legislature 
and  cabinet,  and  the  system  of  administration  are  matters 
of  disgust  and  outcry  through  every  rank  and  class  of  her" 
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inhabitant.  '  From  the  highest  quarters  we  are  informed, 
and,  indeed,  the  fact  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived,  even  at  a 
distance,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  British  people 
have  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  any  of  the  parties  in  Parliament,  or  of  the 
men  in  place';' all  are  believed  to  aim  only  at  the  possession 
of  power  and  patronage.  Among  the  lowe^ orders,  sedi¬ 
tion  is  declared  to  have  a  permanent  abode,  and  to  prowl 
'without'  intermission.  “  There  prevails,”  said  Mr.  Lamb, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  11,  1818,)  "though 
to  what  extent  I  will  not  pretend  accurately  to  define,  in 
all  the 'manufacturing 'districts, 'a  spirit  always  active,  inve¬ 
terate,  and  implacable:  not  exasperated  by  suffering;  not 
soothed  by  prosperity;  not  allayed  by  time;  a  spirit  ever 
laying  in  wait,  and  in  ambush,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disasters  of  the  country.” 

We  see  fully  verified  at  this  moment,  the  creed  of  this 
member  of  Parliament,  a  whig  leader:  the  habitual  leven 
of  insurrection  only  becomes  the  more  active  and  expan¬ 
sive,  as  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  supply  of  food  declines. 
It  places  the  British  government,  in  the  season  of  ferment, 
as  at  present,  under  the  horrible  necessity  of  shedding, 
"with  the  apparatus  of  war,  the  blood  of  the  guiltless,  per¬ 
haps  loyal  peasant,  whom  the  want  of  occupation  draws  to 
the  convention  of  starving  manufacturers,  and  hairbrain¬ 
ed, or  counterfeit  demagogues  *  It  leads — I  will  not  say 
obliges— -that  government,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  most 
hateful  of  the  devices  of  timorous  despotism— the  employ¬ 
ment  of  spies  and  informers,  who  cannot  execute  their 
office,  without,  to  a  certain  degree,  studiously  exasperating 
the  discontents*  and  encouraging  the  delusions,  against 
which  it  is  the  alleged  object  of  their  mission  to  guard. 
It  does  more:  it  throws  the  constitution  off  its  poise;  it 
creates  a  potential  dictatorship  in  the  ministry,  who  either 
do  feel,  or  profess  to  feel  themselves  bound  to  consult  the 


°  See  the  history  of  the  Manchester  meeting',  of  August  16th,  at  which 
women  and  gids  were  cut  and  trampled  down  by  corps  of  dragoons,  and  left 
ptangled  and  weltering,  to  he  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  hospitals. 


tranquillity  of  the  state,  or  of  particular  parts  of  the 'king¬ 
dom,  at  the  expense  of  the  established  forms  and  rules  of 
law;  counting  upon  what  they  are  always  sure  to;  procure, 
indemnity by.  vote  of- Parliament— What 'is  'there'  in  the 
American  republic  comparable  to  this  state  of  things? 

This  want  of  unanimity,  this  propensity  to  rebellious 
violence,  among  the  lower  ordern,  has  placed  the  British 
rulers  under  another  embarrassment,  the  most  awful  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  far  outweighing  any  evil  in  our  si¬ 
tuation,  realized  or  threatened  by  our  negro  slavery.* 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  system  of  the 
poor  rates  in  England,  is  proceeding  to  take  the  whole 
produce  of  the  laud  from  the  owner,  with  very  little  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  poor.  It  already  “amounts,  with  the  land  tax 
and  ty thes,  in  many  parishes,  to  a  disherison  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  landholder.”*  It  “falls  exclusively  on  lands 
and  houses,  the  dividends  (exceeding  twenty-seven  millions 
sterling)  upon  the  unredeemed  national  debt,  of  eight 
hundred  millions  sterling,  being  wholly  exempt”!  Its 
operation  is  most  oppressively  partial,  independently  of 
this  last  circumstance,  so  unjust  and  invidious.  It  forms 
a  tax  thus  characterized,  which,  according  to  some,  must 
■amount  for  the  year  1818,  to.  ten  millions  sterling, %  'per¬ 
haps  to  twelve;  and  tjiis  product  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
rearing  the  offspring  of  improvidence  and  vice.  It  Is  fast 
multiplying  the  already  immense  number  of  paupers,  and 
widening  the  acknowledged  degeneracy  of  the  'labouring 
.classes.-^.  It  exhibits,  in  short,.,  to '.use  the  language-  of 
Qplquhoun,  one-nfnlhpart  of  a  numerous  naiim  existing 
as  paupers,  vagabonds ,  idlers ,  and  .criminal  offenders,  at, 
the  expense  of  one-third  of  the  remaining  population  33\\ 
In .  the  year  1812,  the  number  of  paupers  who  received 
parish  relief,  besides  vagrants,  was  1,208,125,  out  of  a  po- 


'5  Report  on  the  Poor  Laws,  from  the  Committee!  of  the  House.cf  Commons,  ‘ 
1817.  Appendix. 

f  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws.  By  J.  Lord  Sheffield.  London,  1818. 

*  Lord  Sheffield. 

§  See  Note  •%.. at, the  end  of  this  volume.  , 
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fralatioR  of  10^58,000.°  The  proportion  of  really  Im* 
potent  paupers  in  the  number  just  stated^  was  but  one- 
seventh,  according' to  the  ratio  officially  returned  for  1804. 
<clt  will  be  found,  on  investigation,"  says  Oolquboun, 
that,  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  paupers  with  their  families, 
now  living  chiefly  on  the  labour  of  others,  considerably 
‘-metre  than  half  a  million  are  in  the  vigour  of  life,  ana 
whose  labour,  if  well  directed,  ought  to  produce  at  least 
ten  millions  sterling  beyond  their  present  earnings;  which 
sum  is  totally  lost  to  the  community,  in  addition  to  what 
is  expended  in  affording  them  a  feeble  and  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence,"!  ®mce  the  termination  of  the  last  war,  this 
wretched  and  noxious  class  of  persons  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  increasing  in  number,  ana  deteriorating  in  charac¬ 
ter. 

■  The  only  true  remedy  for  this  manifold,  portentous 
evil,  is  the  abolition  or  great  reduction  of  the  poor  rates. 
But  the  government,  though  it  has  before  it  the .  alterna¬ 
tive  of  ultimate  ruin  to  the  country,  dares  not  go  beyond 
palliatives.!  Near  a  million  of  sturdy  beggars  could  not 


°  Clarkson’a  Enquiry  on  Pauperism.  London,  1816. 

f  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
London,  1814. 

$  The  late  act  of  Parliament,  (59  G..1H.  1819,)  “to  amend  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,”  aim  -  only  at  mitigating1,  not  eradicating,  the  evil.  Very 
little  confidence  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  Parliament,  in  its  efficacy  for  any 
purpose.  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  the  member  moat  active  on  this  question,  had  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  proposed  a  bill,  respecting  the  failure  of  which  I  find  the  following 
remarkable  observations  in  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger  of  17th  May,  1819. 

“The  two  great  interests  of  the -country,  the  agricultural  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests,  are  here  in  direct  conflict.  The  complaint  of  the  landed  in. 
terest  is,  that  they  have  to  pay  the  poor-rates  for  the  manufacturing  labourers : 
That  the  manufacturers  not  only  employ  and  wear  out  the  men,  but,  as  it  were, 
produce  and  call  into  existence  a  mendicant  population }  and,  after  they  have 
had  the  best  days  of  the  labourer,  and  encouraged  him  to  marry  and  rear  a 
large  family,  they  return  him  unto  the  parish  from  whence  they  first  took  him. 

“The  object  of  this  bill  was,  that  all  who  resided  three  years  in  any  parisii, 
c-hcsufd  be  settled  in  such  parish,  or,  in  other  words,  (for  such  was  its  purpose  as 
•well  as  its  effect,)  that  tha  manufacturing  towns  and  districts  should  support 
their  own  old  ar.a  cick  poor.  Accordingly,  all  the  manufacturing  districts  have, 
to  a  man,  united  in  opposition' against  it,  and,  by  a  private  address  to  every 
member  of  parliament  singly,  have  actually  succeeded  in  throwing  it  out,  and 
•tliis  in’  a  House  of  Commons,  the  majority  of  which  is  necessarily  of  the  landed 
interest.  We  must  confess  that  this  issue  of  the  bill  has,  very  much  surprised 
•mo,  and,  we  believe,  neither  Mr.  Bourne  himself,  nor  any  of  the  committee, 
expected  this  event.  The  bill,  however,  is  lost  for  the  present  cession.” 
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be  starved  with  impunity;  they  would  be  provoked  by  afe'-r 
solute  deprivation  to  persevering  violence;  such  a  nuclei 
for  riot  and  rebellion,  is  not  to  be  set  in  motion,  to  gather 
actively  what  no  array  of  the  military  might  be  sufficient 
to  crush,  without  extensive  desolation.  Colonisation  is 
now  attempted  as  a  means  of  relief;  and  the  Cape  'of 
Good  Hope  is  chosen  as  the  theatre,  in  order:  that  a .  dou¬ 
ble  purpose '-may  be  answered:  but  this  expedient,  if  any 
number  of  the  vampyres  can  be  drawn  wil  be  like 
tapping  for  a  radical  dropsy.  The  poor  rates  will  conti¬ 
nue,  with  'he  taxes'*  and  the  tythes,-  generating  paupesy- 


*  “ It  was  acknowledged,”  said  Lord  Ebrington,  in  the  House  of  Commons*. 
(April  28tls,  18 J9,}  “  that  a  labourer,  whose  income  did  not  exceed  18/.  ;i year* 
paid  27b.  a  year  duty  on  the  salt  be  consumed.”  Dr.  Phillimore,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  speech  of  the  same  date,  respecting  the  salt  duties,  made  this  statement.. 
“  The  bushel  of  salt  is  taxed  at  forty  times  its.  value,  and  the  tax  falls'  upon  nil 
the  necessaries  of  the  poor.  No  tax  operates  more  on  their  morals ;  und.it  had. 
been  found,  that  wherever  it  prevailed,  it  was  the  sure  forerunner  of  crime. 
Et  was  distinctly  stated  in  an  address  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  coiihty  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  that  the  profit  derived  from  selling  untaxed  salt  was  go  great,  and  operated, 
so  powerfully,  as  to  taint  the  morals  of  that  part  of  the  community,  -.The evi¬ 
dence  before  the  committee,  derived  from  various  sources,  all  tended  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  same  conclusion.  The  temptation  to  steal,  and  conceal  what  wad- 
stolen,  .was  such  as  to  cause  the  practice  too  generally  to  prevail.” 

The  following  quotations  from  the  debates  of  Parliament  will  illustrate  the 
operation  of  another  single  tax,  upon  the  lower  orders.  ;  ' 

“Mr.  Grattan oaid,  as  to  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  the  fever  in  Ireland 
being  in  part  attributable  to  the  confined  air  of  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  there- 
could  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the  relaxation-granted  by  government,  enabling 
the  parties  deprived  of  adequate  ventillalion,  to  open  their  windows  without 
being  liable  to  the  window  tax.”  - 

“  if  a  single  individual,”  said  the  Marquis  of  Bowosbiro  (House  of  Lords, 
March,  1819,)  “lived  in  a  house,  it  became  liable  to  the  window  tax  j  and  owners, 
therefore,  in  Ireland,  crowded  great  numbers  into  one,  and  shut  up  others,  to 
avoid  paying  the  taxes.”  . 

“  Sir  John  Newport  said,  (May  13th,  1818,)  lie  wished  to  inforpo  the  house,, 
that  in  comparing  the  accounts  of  1814  and  1818,  it  was  found  that;no  le?s  than 
one-tenth  of  the  windows,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  that  period,  had 
been  closed  up  to  avoid  the  tax,  and.he  should  appeal  to  the  house  whether  suck 
a  circumstance  was  not  calculated  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect,  particularly 
on  the  poorer  classes,  by  depriving  them  of  air  and  light.  Taxation  in  Ireland 
hail,  within  a  short  period,  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  waa^rievously  felt” 
“Mr.  Hebert  Shaw  asked,  (April  21st,  2S28,)  are  gentlemen  aware,  that  up.- 
dor  the  present  act  (for  taxing  windows,)  the  collectorifcasi  demand  an  entrance 
into  every  room  in  every  house  in  Ireland,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  sun¬ 
set,  and  insist  upon  admission,  under  a  penalty  of  %QM 

... "  ^r.‘  stated,  (May  6th,  1819,)  (hat  in  the  part  of  Dublin  ‘called  ihs. 
liberties,  the  housea  were  large  enough  to  be  subject  to  the  window  taK^’and 
were  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  miserable.  The  government  had  felt  that  c& 
deeply,, that  it  had  announced,  that  wherever  windows  had  been,  open-id.  to  fad- 
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ism;  and,  above  all,  the  exorbitant  system  of  manufactures, 
which  perpetually  throws  back  upon  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  mendicants  and  desperadoes,  those  labourers 
whom  it  received  from  them  originally,  in  that  happier 
condition  of  body,  and  mind,  which  is  the  regular  effect 
of  agricultural  life.  It  is  this  operation,  resulting  from 
the  English  law  of  settlement  as  to  paupers,  along  with 
other  adventitious  causes,* ;  which  makes  the  returns  of 
mendicity  and  ’  criminality  from  some  of  the  agricultural 
counties  of  England,  larger  than  those  from  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  and  thus  libels,  as  it  were,  that  state  and 
*  occupation  most  favourable  to  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  our  species. 

:  To1  revert  to- Surgeon  Moored  His  suggestion  about 
JUml  gratitude  mil  be  found  fully' answered  in  the  body 
of  this  volume,  as  well  as  the  chiding  remark  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  in  the  article  on  Fearon’s  Travels— 
that  “the  American  colonists  grew  up  in  prosperity, 
maintained  and  fostered  by  a  liberal  parent,  who  saw,  with 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  her  offspring  increase  in  strength 
and  stature,  and  advance  with  firm  and  rapid  steps  to¬ 
wards  maturity.”  I  rely  upon  the  facts  and  statements 
which  I  adduce  in  my  first  sections,  as  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
pel  this  hallucination  of  the  reviewers. 

The  other  topic  upon  which  the  surgeon. has  touched, 
—the.  animosity  of  the  Americans  against  Great  Britain, 
which  her  philosophers  are  to  correct,  in  lapse  of  time,  by 
improving  our  dispositions,  is  a  favourite  one  with  the 
travellers  and  reviewers,  and  is  treated  by  them  with  the 
more  emphasis,  because  it  serves  to  promote  their  main 

Skate  the  circulation  of  air  and  prevent  infection,  the  tan: .would  be  .remitted.  It 
would  no  doubt  be  urged  that  but  few  had  availed  themselves  of  this  offer ;  but 
that  was  because  they  had  unfortunately  too  little  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
government.  They  did  not  possess  besides  the  means  of  opening  those  windows. 
This  wag  proved  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Parker  in.  '$807  and  1812,  and  confirmed 
.hy  the  number  of  windows  closed,  according,  to  the  notices  given.  Those  iicm 
tices  amounted  for  the  last  three  years  to  thirty -two  thousand/four  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  of  which  3,501  came  from  Dublin  alone,  and  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  distress  was  great  which  would  thus  drive  men  to  deny  themselves  thq 
light  of  Heaven  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.st 

See  Coiquhoun’s  Treatise  on  Indigence,  p.  273,  4.  and  Treatise  on  the  Re* 
sources  qf  the  British  Empire,  p.  12. 
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object  of  raising  aversion  and  distrust,  in  the  breasts  of 
.their  countrymen.  /■  \ 

:  •  On  this  score,  as  well  as  every  other,  great  injustice  is 
done  to  the  Jk mericidhs.  No  small  number  of  ihefri  J'are 
entitled  to  consider  the  imputation  as  a  sort  of  ingratitude 
on 'the'- 'part  of  an  Englishman.  ■ '  I  will  venture  to 'assert 
that  in  no  nation,  foreign  to  Britain,  nad  she,  until 
cond  .year  of  opr  last  war,  so  many  warm,  firm.  jHends, 
and  admirers,  as  in  the  American.  A  great  party, 
the  Federalists,  forming,  a  decided  majority,  in  seven1  or 
eight  states,  numerous. in  most  of  the  others/  and  haying 
a  full  proportion  of  the  desert,  in teShgence,  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  were  contradistinguished  by  their  veaek'tibn 
for  her  character,  and  the  deep,  affectionate'  interest  which 
they  took  in  her  prosperity.  They  exulted  in  her  successes 
oyer  France,  even  at  the  time  when  she  was  waging  war 
upon  their  own  firesides.  This  was  not  merely  because 
they  detested  and  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of  the  French 
military  despotism,  but  because  much  of  the  old  positive 
kindness  and  reverence  towards  her  remained.  She  might 
have  revived  it  entirely  by  a  course  of  generosity  and 
justice;  by  teaching  her  philosophers  to  attempt  the  “im¬ 
provement  of  our  dispositions/'5  and  her  politicians  to 
regulate  their  language  and  conduct,  upon  a  different  sys¬ 
tem  from  that  which  they  have  pursued. 

Habitual  ejaculations  of  contempt  and  ill-nature,  join¬ 
ed  to  a  new  state  of  things,  have  a  sure  tendency  to 
produce  total  alienation.  ,  The  new  state  of  things  to 
which  I  allude,  consists  in  the  prostration  of  the  Gorgon,  in 
France,  by  which  so  many  of  us  were  petrified;  the  con¬ 
sequent  restoration  of  our  powers  of  vision  and  .reflection, 
in  regard  to  its  colossal  antagonist;  and  the  remission,  of 
those  intestine  heats  which,  having  their  origin,  in  part, 
in  an  inordinate  preference  of  the  -cause  of  one  Mi  the 
other  European  belligerent,  conduced  in  turn  to  aggra¬ 
vate  that;  preference.  The  Jhigks-nimim  lias,  1  believe, 
•almost  universally  subsided;  but,  notwithstanding  the  stu¬ 
died  contumelies  and  injuries  to  which  no  American  can 
be  insensible,  it  has  not  yet  been  replaced  in -the  ..'same 
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.forests  by  .sentiments,  of  hostility.  We  lament  that  peril¬ 
ous  crisis  at  which  England  has  arrived;  '.when,  with  a 
cashing,  apparatus,  of  government  a  most  distorted  and 
.distempered state. of  society,  no  reform  can  "fee  admitted, 
Best  it  should  xm>  by  its.  own  momentum,  to  .extremes,  and 
produce  ’genera!  .confusion;  when  her  .statesmen,  over- 
.powered  %  the  very  aspect  of  so  much.. morbidness >and 
obliquity,  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  Jfe&m^nec  remi* 
jjofl'  posmmm.  We  cherish  an*  esteem  the  English 
individuals  whom  we  .possess,  .’and,  .without  ..coveting  .the 
presence  of  more,  we'  are  ready  to  entertain  the  same 
feelings,  to  practise  .all  the  charities,  towards  those  who 
coipe  among  us  at  any  time,  provided  it  he  not  for 
the  purpose, of. holding  us  up  to, the, scorn,  and  derision  of 
tliewurM'  '  \ 
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Retort  dpon  the  British  Parliament.  • 
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the  colonists.  Their  repeated  attempts  to  arrest  the  introduction  of  ne¬ 
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“  Let  us  read,  and  recollect,,  and  impress  upon  our, seals,  She  vinw-sand. 
endaof our. pwri. more  immediate  forefathers,  in  exchanging  their  native 
country  for  a  dreary,  inhospitable  wilderness.  Let  us  examine  into  the 
nature  of.  that  p o wer, .  and  tbe:cpielty  of  that,  oppression,  .which^lrave 
them  from  tbetr.humes,  'KecoUect  their.mpazing  fQttitudo,,theiEibitMr 
suffenpgs!  the  .hunger,  ttip  nakedness, ,the,co)cl,  wMcn  titev  ligtienti/ 
endured !  the  severe  labours  of  dealing  their  grounds,  buildfog  ttiietr 
houses,  raising  their  provision?,  amidst  dp)geiprfr$p  f  '«md 

'sav#ge.men,  before,  theyhadtiiue^pr-p^ 

Recoil  ect  ,‘tbe  civil  jand  seSgipus  principles,  pnd  bqpeaf,gtid  .expectation?;! 
which  constantly  supported;  pod  cim,tf  ed.rthfiip  tthiipjJgh  -ill 
ivith  patience  and  resignation  *5>  '' '■ 

po  #s  Msg*X^> '  V 

“If  we  .do  not,  mylardv  getthe  better  -of  America,  America -will 
get  the  better  of  tri.  We  do  . not  .fear,  afc  present,  that  Aney -will  attack 
uo  at  home  j  . but  consider, . on  ,  the  other  hand,  what  will  he  the  fete'  of 
.the  sugar  islands,;  what  will  -foe  tiie  fete  of  dur;  trade  Ab.^t  comity. 
That,  my  lords,  is,a  most  valuable,  important  consideration ;  sfc  ie  me 
best  leather  in  oar  wing.  The  people  of  America  are  preparing  to 
raise  a  navy;  they  have  begun  in  part;  trade  will  Beget  opulence,  ad 
by  that  means  they  will  be  enabled  to  hire  ships  from  foreign  powers/’ 
Lord  Jifansfidd,  House  of  Laril^lTfS.  " 

“It  hurts  me  to  hear  a  proposition  urged  In  this  house,  so  dcctruc* 
tire  to  the  welfare  of  Britain,  E3  American  independence.  Would  not 
the  independency  tsf  America  be  the  eve  of  their  advancement  into  a 
floiirictetig  naval  paver?  Their  situation  commanding  a  species  of  supe¬ 
riority  over  all  the  earth,  they  would  soon  rival  Europe  in  arts,  a?  well 
as  grandeur,  and  their  power  in  particular  would  rear  itself  on  the; 
decay  of  ours.  Are  we,  then,  so  lost  to  all  the  feelings  pf  patriotism, 
that,  with  a  wanton  hand,  we  should  lay  the  foundation  stones"  of  a  block¬ 
ade  against  our  own  esistence  ?” 

Mr.  Pulteney,  Muse  of  Comnume,  t}7T* 

“We  have  heard,  indeed,  the  prosperity  of  America  declared,  by 
Lord  Sidmoutb,  when  be  was  minister  of  state,  to  be  an  awful  warning 
to  Great  Britain,  never  hereafterto  colonize  a  new  country.  Merciful 
Heaven  !  that  the  brethren  of  oyr  ancestors  should  have  founded  a 
mighty  empire,  indefinite  in  its  increase — an  empire,  which  retains,  and 
is  spreading,  all  that  constitutes  “country”  in  a  wise  man’s  feelings, 
viz.  the  same  laws,  the  came  customs,  the  came  religion,  and,  above  all, 
the  same  language;  that,  in  short,  to  have  been  the  mother  of  a  pros* 
perous  empire,  &  to  be  a  warning  to  Great  Britain !  And  whence  this 
dread?  Because,  forccotb,  our  eldest  born,  when  of  age,  had.set  tip 
for  himself;  and  not' only  preserving,  but,  in  an  almost  incalculable 
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proportion,  increesing  Ibe  advantages  of  former  reciprocal  intercourse, 
Itad  saved  us  tbe  expense  and  anxiety  of  defending,  and  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  governing  a  country  three  thousand  miles  distant  S  That  this 
reparation  was  at  length  effected  by  violence,  and  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
War,  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the 
many,  and  the  perilous  bigotry  of  a  few.” — Mo.  24,  Edinburgh  Mevienr. 

"Let  our  jealousy  burn  as  it  may  ;  let  our  Intolerance  of  America  be 
as  unreasonably  violent  as  we  please ;  still,  it  is  plain  that  she  is  a  power, 
in  spite  of  us,  rapidly  rising  to  supremacy ;  or,  at  least,  that  each  year 
so  mightily  augments  her  strength,  as  to  overtake,  by  a  most  sensible 
distance,  even  the  most  formidable  of  her  competitors.” 

•  Mo.  49,  Edinburgh  Bevies 

'  '  "in  one  of  ray  late  rambles,  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  compatiy  of 
'  half  £t  dozen  gentlemen,  who  -  were -engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  abaht 
sohie  ^plifical  affair  ;  v/hich  naturally  drew  the  in  for  a  share  of  the 'con* 
'vefsatibn.  ■;  ■'  '  '  '  ’  '  '■  ’ 

h'.i u  Amcsgst. a’ multiplicity  of  other  topics,  tsre  tbol:  Occasion  to  talk  of 
l&o'difffescttt  characters  of  tlie  several  nations  of  Europe;  when  one'  of 
gbntiemeiii'coclting  his  hat,  and  assuming' such  ah  air  of  importance 
as  it 'he  had  possessed  all  the  merit  of  tjie  iSnglish  nation  >ih  hia  'own 
parson,  declared  that  the  Dutch  .were  a  parcel  of  avaricious Wretches ; 
tke'lfe&th  a  fist  of  flattering’ sycophants’;  that'  the  Germans  were 
drunken  sots,  and  beastly  gluttons;  and  tbe  Spaniards  proud,  haughty, 
'•and , surly  tyrants;  faiit  that,  in  bravery,. generosity,  . clemency,  and  in 
every  tifher  virtue;  the.English’  excelled  aUthe.fest  of  the  world;  I- 

tcThia  very  teamed  m&-judit£w:remcni!W&.vcceW<&\m&k.vi-getiCv*\ 
smile  of  approbation  by  all  the  company“aIi,I  mean,  but  your  humble ; 
semnhw  ■  SosnsamPo  BssAts^JSSjiro^  JET; "" 


.  SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  AND-  MERCANTILE  JEALOUSY  OF  GBEAT 


4 ;  AMERICA  is  destined  at  all  events,  to  be  a  great  and  SECT.  It 
<l  powerful  nation.  In  less  than  0  century,  she  must  have  a 
44  population  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  millions.  War  can* 

“  not  prevent,  and  it  appears  from ’experience,  can  scarcely 
*4  retard,  this  natural  multiplication.  Ail  these  people  wife 
44  speak  English ;  and,  according  to  the  most  probable  con  jeb» 

44  ture,  will  live  under  free  governments,  whether  republican 
44  or  monarchical,  and  will  be  industrious,  well  educated,  and 

44  civilized.  Within  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  there- 
ct  fore, — within  a  period  to  Which  those  who  are  now  ei> 

45  tering  life  may  easily  survive, — America  will  bs  one  of 
“the  most  powerful  and  important  nations  of  the  earth; 

44  and  her  friendship  and  commerce  will  be  more  valued, 

44  in  all  probability;  than  that  of  any  European  state.” 

Such  were  the  speculations  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in, 
the  year  1814.  In  looking  forward  to  what  this  journal 
predicts, — to  the  supremacy  in  power  and  character  which  the 
North  Americans  are  destined  to  reach', -T-there  is  something 
not  only  curious,  but  instructive,  in  the  fact,  that  they  have 
been  and  are  more  contemned  and  defamed  than  any  other 
people  of  whom  history  has  kept  a  record.  Comp  red.  v-it’t 
our  fate  in  this  respect,  that  of  Beotia  among  the  ancients, . 
severe  as  it  was  and  sufficiently  unjust,  may  be  4  iled  " 
condign  and  lenient.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  <.  .on  ■ 

from  political  and  commercial  dependence,  th  t  the  ^  > 
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PAET  £  0f  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  those 
0f  modern  Europe.  Neither  enlightened  Greece, — nor  even 
imperious  Rome,  or  rapacious  Carthage  whose  colonial  policy 
bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  modern,— made  perpetual 
war  upon  the  reputation  of  its  emigrant  offspring.  The  parent 
state  was  sometimes  exorbitant  in  its  demands,  and  tyrannical 
in  the  exercise  of  its  superior  force  j  but  the  colony  had  not  to 
contend  with  a  system  of  universal  detractic  n to  serve  as  a 
mark  for  the  arrogance,  spleen,  or  jocularity  of  orators,  poets., 
and  reviewers. 

The  wise  man  of  Europe— homo  sapiens  Europcs — not 
satisfied  with  sneering  and  railing  at  these  distant  settlements, 
conspired,  at  one  time,  to  decry  nature  herself  in  her  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  new  continent:  and  the  theories  of  Buffon,  Kay- 
fcal,  and  Be  Paw,  so  fashionable  and  authoritative  during  a 
certain  period,  though  now  so  entirely  exploded,  are  to  b6 
cited  in  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  European  mind  towards 
the*  Western  World.  The  feature  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able,  belonging  to  this  case  is,  that  the  particular  mother- 
country  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  most  tender  of 
the  feelings  and  character  of  her  colonies,  out  of  a  due  regard 
to  justice,  gratitude,  and  her  own  interests,  was,  at  times, 
the  most  scornful  in  her  tone,  and  the  loudest  in  the  chorus  of 
obloquy.  Great  Britain  continued  to  throw  out  sarcasms 
and  reproaches  against  her  North  American  kinsmen,  after 
the  continent  of  Europe  had  adopted  the  opposite  style,  and 
had  even  passed  into  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  We  may 
pardon  vapouring,  and  invective,  and  affected  derision,  at 
the  juncture  when  her  authority  was  directly  questioned,  and 
her  colossal  power  braved  by  the  thirteen  pigmy  communities 
oi provincials  s  and  some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  play 
of  passions  strongly  excited,  during  and  immediately  after 
the  struggle,  by  which  3he  lost  so  valuable  a  portion  of  her 
empife :  But  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  without  any 
abatement  of  virulence  or  exception  of  topics,  towards,  these 
Independent  United  States  ;  it  has  not  been  abandoned  after  a 
second  war,  and  after  a  developement  of  character,  resources, 

/  and  destinies,  which  would  seem  sufficient  to  silence  malice 
and  subdue  the  moat  sturdy  prejudice.  When  the  “  planta¬ 
tions”  had  grown 'into  colonies,  England  still  thought  and. 
spoke  of  them  as  the  plantations  s— -since  the  colonies  have 
transformed  themselves  into  an  independent  and  powerful 
nation,  it  is  the  colonies ,  with  an  imagery  to  which  increased 
jealousy  and  despite  have  added  new  and  more  hideous 
chimeras,  that  arc  yet  seen  in  the  English  speculum,  > 


MERCANTILE  JEALOUSY.  3 

We -know' that  some -of  the  states  of  antiquity  harboured  a  SECT.  I. 
smschievous  jealousy  of  the  prosperity,  spirit/ and  aims 
their  colonies ;  but  it  was  only  when  "the  latter  had  become 
truly  formidable  $  had  attained  to  an  equality  of  strength,  and 
given  unequivocal  evidence  of  indifference,  estrangement,  or 
hostility.  But  among  the  modern  colonies,  the  Anglo-North 
American,  were  precisely  those  which  stood  the  farthest  from 
this  relation,— which,  in’all  stages  of  their  existence,  whether 
we  consider  their  dispositions,  or  the  general  circumstances 
of  their  condition,  presented  the  least  cause  of  distrust  or 
alarm  to  the  powerful  parent.  One  of  a  truly  magnanimous 
and  judicious  character  would  have  seen,  as  I  hope  to  prove, 
abundant  reason  for  treating  them  with  the  utmost  latitude  of 
indulgence  and “  ceremonious  kindness.”  England,  however, 
is  the  mother  country,  who,  although  perpetually  proclaiming 
the  weakness,  as  well  as  insulting  the  origin,  and  vilifying 
the  pursuits  of  her  plantations ,  conceived  the  earliest  fears 
for  her  supremacy ;  who  displayed*  throughout,  the  keenest  po¬ 
litical  ana  mercantile  jealousy.  It  is  true,  that  the  other 
European  powers  established  and  maintained  in  their  Settle¬ 
ments  on  this  continent,  a  stricter  commercial  monopoly,  and 
more  arbitrary  systems  of  internal  administration.  It  is 
equally  true,  however,  that  England  always  sought  to  secure 
to  herself  the  carriage  of  the  produce  of  her  North  American 
colonies  j  to  engross  their  raw  materials,  and  to  furnish  them 
with’  the  articles  of  every  kind  which  they  required  from 
abroad :  Thai  if,  from  the  cupidity  or  indifference  of  her  mo¬ 
narch?,  charters  of  a  liberal  genius  were  granted  to  the 
settlers— -if,  from  a  like  cause,  or  national  embarrassments, 
commonwealths  thus  cast  in  the  mould  of  freedom  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  acquire  consistency,  and  to  become  identified  as  it 
were  with  their  first  institutions — -she  made  incessant  attempts 
to  destroy  those  charters,  and  substitute  a  despotic  rule. ,  Her 
writers  on  the  trade  and  general  politics  of  the  empire*  her 
colonial  servants,  civil  and  military,  continually  called  for  a 
more  rigorous  monopoly  and  subjection.  It  was  owing  to. 
extraneous  events,  and  to  the  firmness,  vigilance,  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  provinces,  that  they  remained  in  possession  of 
their  liberties.  I  scarcely  need  remark  in  addition,  that  it 
was  a  scheme  of  administration  tending  to  place  them.on  the 
level  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies,  which  impelled . 
themto’ attempt  and  achieve  their  independence.  ^  , 

The  main  purpose  of  this  work  imposes  upon  me  the 
of  adducing  some  portion  of  the  abundant  evidence  which 
books  afford,  In  support  of  the  general  assertions  made  above?  \ 
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PAET  I.  And  it  appears  to  me  not  tmadvisable  on  other  grounds,  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  public,  with  respect  to  the  early 
dispositions  and  proceedings  of  Great  Britain^  towards  these 
Hprth  American  communities.  I  will  begin  with  the  point 
to  which  I  have  first  adverted-^-her  political  and  mercantile 
Jealousy. 

Jo  This  feeling  was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
colonies.  Nothing  similar  is  to  be  traced  so  high  in  the 
colonial  history  even  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  We  have 
the  following .  testimony  in  fiimae’s  Appendix  to  his  ac» 
count  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  “  What  chiefly  render? 
the  reign  of- James  memorable,  is  the  commencement  of 
idle  English  colonies  in  America ;  colonies  established  on 
the  noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any  age  or  na» 
fion.” 

“  Speculative  reasoners,  during  that  age,  raised  many  ob¬ 
jections  to  die  planting  those  remote  polonies  $  and  foretold, 
that,  after  draining  their  mother  country  of  inhabitants,  they 
yyould  soon  shake  off  her  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent  go¬ 
vernment  ip  America.” 

In  the  excellent  article  on  the  British  colonies,  of  Pestle? 
ihwayt’s  Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade,  there  is  a  more  parr 
ticular  statement  to  the  same  effect. 

“  It  is  certain  that  from  .the  very  time  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  the  father,  of. 
pur  English  colonies*  and  his  associates,  first  projected  these  establishment^ 
there  have  been  persons  who  have  found  an  interest  in  misrepresenting  Of 
lessening  the  value  of  them.  When  the  intention  of  improving  these  distant  • 
countries,  and  the  advantages  that  were  hoped  for  thereby,  were  first  set 
forth,  there  were  some  who  treated  them  pot  only  as  chimerical,  but  as  dsnr 
gerous :  They  not  only  insinuated  the  uncertainty  of  the  success,  but  the  de. 
populating  the  nation.  These,  and  other  objections,  flowing  either  from  a 
narrowness  of  understanding  or  of  heart,  have  been  disproved  by  experience,0 
See.  &c.  '  • 

>1  he  difficulties  which  will  always  attend  such  kind  of  settlements  at  tha 
beginning,  proved  a  new  cause  of  clamour;  many  malignant  suggestion? 
were  made  about  sacrificing  so  many  Englishmen  to  the  obstinate  desire  of' 
settling  colonies  in  countries,  which  produced  very  little  advantage.  But,  aa 
these  difficulties  were  gradually  surmounted,  those  complaints  vanished.  No 
•  sooner  were  thoue  .lamentations  over  than  others  arose  in  their  stead;  when 
it  could  no  longer  be  said  that  the  colonies  were  useless,  it  was  alleged  that 
they  were  not  useful  enough  to  their  mother  country;  that  while  we  were 
loaded  with  taxes  they  were  absolutely  free ;  that  the  planters  lived  like 
princes,  while  the  inhabitants  of  England  laboured  hard  flxra  tolerable  sub* 
sister.ee.  This  produced  customs  and  impositions  on  plantation' conung^i: 
ties,w  &c.  &c.  . 

Within  little  more  than  a  generation  after  the  commence* 
tiie  plaptatipps,  the  royal  goy§nttneht  ajptip^ely  began; 
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■those  formal  inquiries  into  theirpcpulation  and  manufactures;,  SEt,  &•.  i. 
which  were  so  often  renewed  until  the  period  of  our  revolt, 

•and  of  which  the  results,  as  to  manufactures.j-Served  to  place.:  '• 
the  jealousy  that  provoked  them  in  a  ludicrous  aa;cf  piit&bla  ■' 
light.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  comnwssioner^f'eM'depiii*  :■ 
ted  to  ascertain  the  growth  and  dispositions 
And  we  find  her  agent  in  London,  in  the-.time,.  • :"  • 

informing  one  of  his  constituents,  that,  •' .  '■  *r 

not  wanting  many  in  England,  to  whom 
matter  of  envy,  and  who  eagerly  watched  >vej^.^poftunit^  -  i 
of  abridging  her  political  liberties  and  fac^ties  of '  .  hr 

Besides  emissaries  of  the  description  just  lUentiohedV 
jiainistry  of  Charles  II.  despatched  spies  to  watch,  over  the' 
conduct  and  views  of  the  royal  governors  in  America.  From 
the  same  motive,  printing  presses  were  denied  to  the  planta¬ 
tions.  We  are  told  bv  Chalmers,  that  “  no  printing  press  was 
allowed  in  Virginia ;”  that  “  in  New  England  and  New  York 
there  were  assuredly  none  permitted”  and  that  “the  other 
provinces  probably  were  not  more  fortunate.”^  When  An- 
arcs  was  appointed  by  James  £1.  captain-general  of  all  the 
northern  colonies,  he  was  instructed  u  to  allow  of  no  printing 
press.”  In  an  official  report  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Virginia,  dated  20th  June,  1671,  there  is  the  following 
characteristic  passage I  thank  God  we  have  no.  free 
schools,  nor  any  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  them 
ihese  hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulg¬ 
ed  them  and  libels  against  the  best  government :  God  keep 
us  from  both.”  Accordingly,  every  effort  was  made  to  shut  . 
out  the  pestilent  tree  of  knowledge.  On  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Effingham  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  in  1683,  he 
was  ordered,  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  Sir  William  Berke¬ 
ley,  “  to  allow  no  person  to  use  a  printing  press  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  whatever.” 

The  erect  port,  and  firm  tone,  of  the  legislature  of  the  infant 
Massachusetts,  not  only  filled  the  cabinet  of  Charles  II.  with 
alarm  for  the  metropolitan  sovereignty,  but  actually  overawed 
?hem,  so  as  to  prevent  the  measures  of  repression  which  wojil4 - 
otherwise  have  been  pursued;  and  to  maintain  the  province 
in  the  license  of  action  necessary  for  its  prosperity.  Curious 
nnd  remarkable  evidence  on  these  heads  is  extant  in  the  Me- 


•  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies,  chap.  15. 
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PAET  I.  ixioirs  of  Evelyn,*  who  was  one  of  the  council  of  Charles  It 
His  language  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

The  6th  of  May,  1670, 1  went  to  council,  where  was  produced  a  me?, 
exact  and  ample  information  cf  the  state  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  best  exp e- 
(Seats  as  to  New  England,  on  which  there  wag  a  long  debate ;  but  at  length , 
!fea  concluded  that  if  any,  it  should  be  only  a  conciliating  paper  at  first,  or  j 
civil  letter,  fill  we  hsd  better  information  of  ye  present  face  of  things,  tir.n 
•see  itzdsretaod  they  users  a  psopk  almost  upon  the  very  brink  ,f  renouncing  am ; 
dependence  on  js  erffwa.”-— Vol.  i.  p.  415.  i 

f‘  The  first  fifing  we  did  at  our  next  meeting,  was  to  settle  the  form  of  5; 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  all  his  Majesty’s  plantations  and  territo.; 
ties  in  the  West  Indies  and  Islands  thereof,  to  give  tliem  notice  to  tvhoa ; 
they  should  apply  themselves  on  all  occasions,  and  to  render  us  an  account  ^ 
cf  their  present  state  and  government,  but  what  we  most  insisted  upon  was,  a  i: 
knew  the  condition  cf  New  England,  which  appearing  to  be  very  independent  a  l 
to  their  regard  to  Old  England,  or  his  Jllajesty,  rick  and  strong  as  they  now  •wort,  j;. 
there  were  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write  to  them;  for  the  conditios| 
of  that  colony  was  such,  that  they  were  able  to  contest  with  all  other  plasj- ; 
tations  about  them,  and  there  was  fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  a  ■ 
this  nation.” — Ibid.  *  ; 

.  “  The  matter  in  debate  in  council  on  the  3d  of  August,  1671,  was,  whether  j 
we  should  send  a  deputy  to  New  England,  requiring  them  of  the  Massachb- 1 
setts,  to  restore  such  to  their  limits  and  respective  possessions  as  had  peti- ; 
tioned  the  council;  this  to  be  the  open  commission  only,  but  in  truth  tM  l 
secret  instructions  to  informe  the  council  of  the  condition  of  those  colonies,  aii  j 
whether  they,  were  of  such  power  as  to  be  able  to  resist  his  Maty.  and  dectsn  ■ 
for  themselves  as  independent  of  the  crawnc,  which  we  were  told,  and  which  if 
iate  years  made  them  refractoric.  Coll.  Middleton  being  called  in,  assur'd 
us  they  might  be  curb’d  by  a  few  of  his  Maty*  first  rate  fregats,  to  spc&  - 
their  trade  with  the  Islands ;  but  tbo*  my  Lo :  President  was  not  satisfied,  th?  ] 
test  were,  and  wc  did  resolve  to  advise  his  Maty  to  send  commiss’rs  with*  ; 
formal  commission  for  adjusting  boundaries,  &c.  with  some  other  instroo- j 
fiona.” — p.  417. 

“We  deliberated  in  council,  on  the  12th  of  JanT,  1672,  on  some  fit  pe*  j 
sOn  to  go  as  commisser  to  inspect  their  actions  in  New  England,  and  from  tioa  \ 
to  time  report  how  that  people  stood  affected.’-’— -p.  423.  I 

When  the  real  amount  of  the  “  riches  and  strength,  aidf 
the  power  to  resist,”  mentioned  in  these  extracts,  is  traedfj 
in  the  returns  made  from  New  England  at  the  era  in  ques| 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  BtfeJ 
ish  court,  with  any  degree  of  seriousness.  | 

2.  The  fisheries,  shipping,  and  foreign  West  India  trade  elf 
.  the  colonies  had  scarcely  become  perceptible,  before  the  Bnfrl 
ash  merchants  and  West  India  planters  caught  and  soundril 


•  A  work  of  a  very  interesting  east  in  all  respects,  published  in  Looks 
in  1818,  in  2  voto.  quarto.  The  article  devoted  to  it  m  the  Quarterly  8S- 
view  has,  no  doubt,  made  the  most  cf  jny  readers  acquainted  with  its  gened 
character. 
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PART  I.  from  Child,  may  be  collected  from  the  work  of  Joshua 
s^v-^  Gee,  “  On  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also 
held  in  great  estimation.  This  writer  proposed  plans  “  for 
making  the  plantation  trade  more  profitable  to  England-  %  ■ 
strengthening  the  act  of  navigation,”  but  suggested,  at  the  j 
same  time,  the  expedien  cy  of  suffering  some  of  the  pianta*- 
Sion  commodities  to  be  carried  directly  to  the  straits  of  the 
Mediterranean.  He  thought  it  necessary  too,  to  assign  many 
reasons  why  the  “  plantations”  neither  sought  nor  could  ac¬ 
quire  independence.  The  following  passages  are  from  his 
thirty-first  chapter.  j 

“  But  before  I  proceed  to  show  the  great  advantage  those  additional  ma* ! 
-terials  would  be  to  carry  on  the  aforesaid  manufactures,  1  think  proper  to 
take  notice  of  an  objection  made  by  some  gentlemen,  which  is,  that  if  we 
encourage  the  plantations,,  they  will  grow  rich,  and  set  up  for  themselves; 
and  cast  off  the  English  government. 

,  *«  I  have  considered  those  objections  abundance  of  times,  the  oftener  t 
think  of  them,  the  less  ground  !  see  for  such  doubts  and  jealousies  ” 

“  It  must  be  allowed.  New  England  has  she  wn  an  uncommon  stiffness.  We 
think,  however,  all  judicious  men,  when  they  come  to  examine  thoroughly 
into  their  fears,  will  see  they  are  groundless ;  and  that,  as  it  seems  impose 
bleforthe  other  colonies  to  joyn  in  any  such  design,  so  nothing  could  be 
more  against  their  own  interest :  For  if  New  England  should  ever  attempt ; 
to  be  independent  of  this  kingdom,  the  stopping  their  supplying  the  sugar 
islanch i,  and  coasting  and  fishing  trade;  would  drive  them  to  the  utmost  dif- 
ficultiea  to  subsist  as  aforesaid ;  and'  of  consequence  the  part  they  have  in 
that  trade  would  fall  into  hands  Of  other  colonies,  which  would  greatly  in-- 
srease  their  riches.  Biit  if  some  turbulent  spirited  men  should  ever  be  c & 
pable  of  raising  any  defection,  a  small  squadron  of  light  frigates  would'  en. 
tirely  cut  off  their  trade,  and  if  that  did  not  do,  the  government  would  be 
forced,  contrary  to  their  practice,  to  do  what  other  nations  do  of  choice,  vizi 
place  standing  forces,  among  them  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  oblige  them' 
to  raise  money  to  pay  them.  •'  We  do  hot  mention  this  with  any  apprehension 
that  ever  they  will  give  occasion,  but  to  shew  the  consequences'  that  ihiist 
naturally  follow/*  ;  : 

“  Some  persons  who  endeavour  to  represent  this  colony  in  the  worst  light; 
would  persuade  us  they  would  put  themselves  under  a  foreign  power,  ra^ 
thei- than  hot  gratify  their  resentments,”  &c.  ,  ,  i  i. 

“Now  as  people  have  been  filled  with  fears,  that  the  colonies,  if  en- 
|  couraged  to  raise  rough  materials;  would  set  up  for  themselves;  a  little 

gulation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the  way,  as  aforesaid,” 

i  &C. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  tins  method  would  allay  the  heat  that  some  people 
|  have  shewn  (without  reason)  for  destroying  the  iron  works,  in  the  .plahta- 

?  tion3,  and  pulling  down  all  their  forges;  taking  away  in  a  violent  Manner, 

|  their  estates  and  properties,  preventing  the  husbandmen  from  getting  their  phruglt, 

I  shares ,  carts,  or  other  utensils  mended ;  destroying  the  'manufacture  of  ship 

]  building,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  making  bolts,  spikes,  or  other 

|  things  proper  for  carrying  on  that  work;  by  which  article,  returns  are 

1  made  for  purchasing,  woollen  manufactures,  which  is  of  more  than  ten  timef 

\  the  profit  that  is  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  til©  exports  ©f  iron  aa&su^ 

pictures.”  ■  ‘ 
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,  “The  present  age  is  so  far  unacquainted  with  tlie  cause  of  the  increase  of  SECT.  2»  ' 
our  riches,  that  they,  rather  interrupt  than  encourage  it,  and  instead  of  en-  v^v^^  ' 
larging,  Jay.  hold  of  some  small  trifling  ;  things,  which  they  think  may  touch 
their  private  interest,  rather  than  promote  the  general  good ;  and  if  they  think 
any  commodity  from  the  plantations  interferes  with  something  we  .iw.ve 
at  home,  come  hasty  , step  is  taken  to  prevent  it ;  so  that  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  penny,  we  often  deprive  ourselvea  of  things  of  a  thousand  times 
the  value.”  .  -  r- 

/..'The  yeport,mu$e  Jn  J72|l^at  the  cbttimand  of  this  British 
parliament,  by  the  JBoard  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  concern¬ 
ing  the  u  trades  carried  on,  and  manufactures  set  up,  in  the  cq- 
lopiea?^  betrays  much  disquietude,  and  recqmmends  that, 

M  some  expedient  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  die  thoughts  of  the 
colomsts  lrom  undertakings  of  this  kind ;  so  much  the  rather, 
because  these  manufactures  in  process  of  time,  mhy  he  carried 
on  in  a  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be  put  to  their  pro¬ 
gress.”  The  report  carefully  notes  that  in  New  England  -  by 
a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to the  yalue  of 
^200  sg. y  early  ”  The  measures  adopted  by  the  parliament  itt 
if 82,  and  lf33,  were  symptomatic  of  the  morbid  Sensibility 
common  to  all  classes  of  politicians  as  well  as  traders.  By 
the  act  “  for  the  better  securing  and  encouraging  die  trade 
of  his  majesty’s  sugar  colonies  in  America,”  the  interests 
of  New  England  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  sugar  plan¬ 
ters.  iV  ’  .. ‘  \  "  .V  ‘  •  ,  ■ 

The  petition  of  Ehode  Island  and  Providence.,  against  die 
sugar  colony  bill,  occasioned  a  debate  in  die  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1V33,  some  parts  of  which  deserve  to  he  copied  aa 
interesting  in  a  double  point  ofview.  ;  v 

«gir  John  Barnard  Moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the.  petition.—’ **  .  >  ;> 

“SirWm.  Yonge  said,  I  must  take  notice  of  one  tiling  which  2  nave;  ob¬ 
served  Ini  the  petition.  They  therein  tell  us,  that  as  to  the  Mil  now  depending 
.before  uS,  they  apprehend  it  to  be  against  jtheir  charter  Thfoj  J  mustsay,  ra  ■ 
gomethingvejy  extraordinary}  and  m  my  opinion,  looks  very  like  fuming  at 
ah  independence,  and  disclaiming  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  thia  Elouso, 
as  if  this  House  had  not  a  power  to  tax  them,  or  to  make  any  laws  for  the 
regulating  the  affairs  of  their  colonies  V  therefore  if  there  were  no  other  rea¬ 
son  for  our  not  receiving  the  petition,  on  tlus  single  account  I  should  be 
against  it.”  ■  .  •  '  .  . 

"Mr.  Winmngtoiy-!-!  hope  the  petitioners  have  no  charter  which  debars  .  ~ 
this  House  from'taxing  them  as  well  aa  any  other  subjects  of  this  nation.  l  am 
sure  they  can  have  Ho  juch  charter.”  V 

;  John  Barnard  alleged  that  the  language  of  the  petitioners '  was « digit 
Ihey  numhly  conceive,  that  the  bill  now  depending,,  k  passed  into  a  law, 

JSvuld  be  highly  prejudicial  to  their  charter.*  It  may  be  that  this  House  has 
sometimes:  refuged  to  receive  petitions  from  some  parts  of  pritain/agahist 
duties  to  by  foid  on  t  but  this  can  be  no  reason  why  the  petition  I  have  now  ip  i 

h?nd  should  be  rejected.  The  people  in  every  part  of  Britain  have  are- 
pretept8,iiydintlusHopse,whoistotakecar.eoftheirparticularii)itei'est-— and  ; 
they  may,  by  means  of  their  representative  in  this  House,  offer  what  reasons  ‘  '* 

foeytiu  ik  proper  against  any  duties,  to  be  laid  oil.  But  the,  people  who  are. 

VOJ,.  i„  B  ,s  . 
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PART  I,  the  present  petitioners,  liave  no  particular  representatives  in  this  House# 
therefore,  they  have  no  other  way  of.  applying  or  offering  their  reasons 
to  this  House,  hut  in  the  way  of  being  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
by  their  agent  here  in  England.  Therefore,  the  case  of  this  petition  is  an 
exception.*’  ';■*  '■  '■  ;  ’  ' 

"The  question  being  put  for  bringing  up  the  petition,  passed  in  the  negaV 
tive.’L^ Parliamentary  Ifistory.J 

:  The  .trade  of  the  northern  colonies  with  the  foreign  West 
Ihdih  Islands,  would  have  been  totally  prohibited,  accbrding 
to  the  prayer  of  the  sugar  planters,  had  not  the  parliament 
apprehended  distant  consequences,  of  a  nature  incompatible 
.  with  the  general  British  policy  as  to  France.^  The  spirit  of 
the  legislation  under  review,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
law  of  1732,  to  prevent  the  4  exportation  of  hats  out  of  the 
4  plantations  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  taken  by  the  hat  makers,  in  the  said  plantations, 
4  &c.’  So  also,  in  the  act  of  1750,  prohibiting,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  erection  of  any  slitting-mill,  plating-forge,  or 
furnace  for  making  steel,  &c.  Heavy  complaints  were  made 
in  Greait  Britain,  that  .the  people  of  New  England  “not  satis¬ 
fied  with  carrying  out  their  own  produce,  had  become  carriers 
for  the  other  colonies.”  The  injustice  of  the  restraints  im¬ 
posed  or  solicited,  may  be  understood  from  the  circumstance 
that  New  England  had  no  staple  to  exchange  for  the  British 
manufactures.  44  Hats,”  says  the  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements,!  44  are  made  in  New  England,  which  in  aclan- 
44  destine:  way,  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  The 
seating  up  this,  and  other  manufactures,  has  been,  in  a  great 
44  measure,  a  matter  necessary  to  them ;  for,  as  they  have  not 
44  been  properly  encouraged  in  some  staple  commodity  by 
44  which  they  might  communicate  with  their  mother  country^ 
44  whi>e  they  were  cut  off  from  all  other  resources,  they  must 
_ 44  either  have  abandoned  the  country,  or  have  found  means  of 
44  employing  their  own  skill  and  industry  to  draw  out  of  it  the 
44  necessaries  of  life.  The  same  necessity,  together  with 
44  their  convenience  for  building  and  manning  ships,  has 
“made  them  the  carriers  for  the  other  colonies.” 

New  England,  Massachusetts  particularly,  was  constantly 


•  See  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  voL  ii.  p.  179, 
Moreover,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  The  northern  colonies  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  they  were  deprived  of  so  great  a  branch  of  their  trade,  it 
must  necessitate  them  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  For,  if  they 
were  cut  off  from  their  foreign  trade,  they  never  could  purchase  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  many  things  for  the  use  or  the  ornament  of  life-,  which  they  have 
from  thence,  &c.”  -  ■ 

t  lbid,p.  175.  A.  D.  1757. 
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arraigned  and  threatened,  for  contempt  of  theact'of  naviga-SECT.  I, 
tioh,  and  the  subsequent  regulations  of  a  like  purport,  'al-w’^rw 
though,  by  the  confession  of  tfie  board  of  trade  itself,  in  its 
reports,  nature  left  them  no  alternative  but  disobedience,  or  a 
-  long  and  feeble  infancy.  These  restraints, — those  relating 
to  manufactures,  at  least,  were  as  unnecessary,  as  vexatious 
and  unjust.  Our  experience  since  the  separation,  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  extravagance  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  mother 
country,  when  referred  to  New  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  selfishness  must  have  been  extreme, 
the  jealousy  exquisite,  which  generated  the  phantoms  of  an 
independent  empire  and  rival  manufactures  in  that  quarter, 
at  so  early  a  period.  The  opinions  of  Adam  Smith,  concern¬ 
ing  the  British  legislation  generally,  in  the  case  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  carry  with  them1  an  authority  not  to  be  resist^ 
ed,  and  belong  especially  to  an  exposition,  such  as  the  one  in 
which  I  am  engaged.  I  am  the  more  strongly  tempted  to 
adventure  upon  pretty  copious  extracts  from  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  in  which  he  particularly  treats  of 
that  legislation,  since  most  of  our  domestic  historians,  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  cry,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  of  the 
very  facts  which  they  relate,  talk  volubly  of  the  “  wise  and 
liberal  policy,”  of  Great  Britain.^  . 

et  The  policy  of  Europe  has  very  little  to  boa9t  of,  either  in  the  original 
establishment,  or  so  fur  as  concerns  their  internal  govei'Viment,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  America.” 

■  “  Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  principles  which  presided 
over,  and  directed  the  first  project  of  establishing  those  colonies ;  the  folly 
of  hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  injustice  of  coveting  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  country  Whose  harmless  natives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the 
people  of  Europe,  had  received  the  first  adventurers  with  every" mark  of 
kindness  and  hospitality.”  >  . 

/‘The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some  of  the  later  establishments, 
joined  to  the  chimerical  project  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other  mo¬ 
tives  more  reasonable  and  more  laudable ;  but  even  these  motives  do  very 
little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe  ” 

V  “  The  English  Puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to  America  ; 
and,  established  there,  the  four  governments  of  New  England:  The  English 
Catholics,  treated  ivith.  much  greater  injustice ,  established  that.bf  MaiyJahd ; 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.”  ,  •  ' 

-  “  The  government  of  England  contributed  scarce  any  thing  towards,  ef¬ 
fectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its  most  important  colonics  in  North 
-America.”, 

“  When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and  had  become  so  con¬ 
siderable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regula¬ 
tions  which  she  made  with  -regard  to  them  had  always,  in  .viewed.-;  fceep  t 
herself  the  monopoly  of  their' commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  -and  to*  - 
enlarge  her  own  at  their  espense,  and  consequently  rather  to  damp 


*  See  Ramgay— Colonial  History,  chap.  1. 
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PART  I.  ■  ctnirdge,  than  to  quicken  and  forward  the  course  of  their  prosperity  In  tho 
V^v^sjarf-  Afferent  ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exercised,  consists  one  of 
the  most  essential  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nation^ 
With  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  best  of  tkemall ,  that  of  England,  is  only 
somewhat  less  UUberat  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.*’ 

“England  purchased*  by  some  of  her  subjects  who  felt  uneasy  at  home* 
&  great  estate  in  a  distant  country.  The  price'  indeed  was  very  small, 
and  instead  of  thirty  years  purchase,  the  ordinary  price  of  land  In  the 
present  times,  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  expense  of  the  difr 
ferent  equipments  which  made  the  first  discovery,  rcconneitered  the 
coast,  and  took  a  heddoua  possession  of  the  country.'  The  land  was  good 
and  of  great  extent, ?and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground 
to  work  upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell  their  produce 
where  they  pleased,  became,  ifo  the  course  of  little  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  years,  (between  1620  and  1660)  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people* 
that  the  shop-keepers  and  other  traders  of  England,  wished  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  custom.  Without  pretending, 
therefore,  that  they  had  paid  any  part,  either  of.  the  original  purchase 
money,  or  of  the  .  subsequent  expense  of  improvement,  they  petitioned  the 
parliament  that  the  cultivators  of  America  might,  for  the  future,  be  con« 
fined  to  their  shop ;  first,  for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
(  from  Europe;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  parts  of  their  own 
produce  as  those  traders  might  find  it  convenient  to  bity  for  they  did  not 
fin'd  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it  Some  parts  of  it  imported 
into  England  might  have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which  they 
themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those  'particular  parts  of  it,  therefore, 
they  wer~  willing  that  the  colohists  should  sell  where  they  could;  the 
farther  off  the  better  ,*  and,  upon  that  account,  proposed  that  their  market' 

.  should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre.  A  olausa 
in  the  famous  act  of  navigation  established  this  truly  shop-keeper  proposal 
into  a  law.”  - 

**  The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hitherto  been  the  principal,  or„ 
,  *  more  properly,  perhaps,  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which. 

Great  Britain  assumes  over  her  colonies.  It  is  the  principal  badge  of  their 
dependency,  and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid 
out  in  maintaining  this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  cider  to  sup¬ 
port  this  monopoly’9 

“While  Great  Britain  encourages  in  America  the  manufactures  of  pig 
and  bar  iron,  by  exempting  them  from  duties;  to  which  the  like  commodi¬ 
ties  are ‘subject,  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  she  imposes  an: 

_  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  erection  of  steel-furnaces  and  slit-mills  in  any-; 
of  her  American  plantations.  She  will  not  suffer  her  colonies  to  work  in 
I  those  more  refined  manufactures  even  of  their  own  consumption ;  hut  insists 

upon  their  purchasing  of  her  merchants  and  manufacturers  all  goods  of  this 
kind  which  they  have  occasion  for.”  .  "  ,  ‘ 

“She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  One  province  to  another  by  water,  - 
and  even  the  carriage  by  land  on  horseback  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of  wools 
and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of  America;  a  regulation  which  effec¬ 
tually  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  manufacture  of  such  commodities' 

-  fbr  distant  sale,  and  confines  the  industry  of  her  colonists  in  this  way 

to  such  coarse 'and  household  manufactures,  as  a  private  family  generally,-; 
makes  for  its  own  use,  or  for  that  of  some  of  its  neighbours  m  the  same; 

;  province*'  k  ‘  '  \ 

“  To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from  tttlMrtg  all  that  they  cm  ofeca'y 
;  V  part_if  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their-  stock  and  industry,  in  the;. 

wag  that  they  judge  mo9t  advantageousjo  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
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_■«?  ■  ii": 

jjjas nacted  righto  of  mankind. .  Though  they  had  not  been  prohibited  &bpi.'-.  f.  . 

establishing  such  manufactures,  yet  in  their  present  state  of  impFoveBidnb' 
a  regard  to  their  own  interest  would,,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from  , 

doing  so.  In  their  present  state  of  improvement,  those  prohibitions,  per-  > 

Jtaps,  without  cramping  their  industry,  or  restraining  it  from  any  employ. 

,'hscnt  to  which  It  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only  imperil*) 
nent  badges  of  slavery,  imposed  upon  .them,  without,  any  sufficient  reason, 
by  the  groundless  jealousy  of  the  merchants  g nd  manufacturers  of  the  mother 
country?’ 

“  Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  colony  trade,  the 
roerchantSLwho  carry  it  on,  it  must  be  observed,  have  been  the  principal 
advisers.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  diem, 
their  interest  has  been  more  considered  than  either  that  of  the  colonies  cr 
that  of  tha  mother  country.  In  their  exclusive  privilege  .of  supplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Europe,  and  Of  pur¬ 
chasing  all  such  parts  of  their  surplus  produce  rs  could  not  interfere  with 
any.of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  r-rrU  ’J.  on  at  home,  the  interest  ef 
the  colonies  was  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  those  merchants.*1 
“If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America  in  grain  of  all  sorts,  in  salt  pro- 
visions,  and  in  fish,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced 
into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  Interfered  too  much  with, 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably  not  so 
much  from  arty  regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  as  from  a  jealousy  of  this  > 
interference,  that  those  important  commodities  have  not  only  been  kept  out; 
of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain, 
except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisions,  has,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law, 
been  prohibited.** 

“  The.  non-emtmerated  commodities  could  originally  be  exported  to  all  v 

parts  of  the  world.  Lumber  and  rice  having  been  once  put  into  the  enu- 
deration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  ol  it,  were  confined,  as  to 
the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre, 

By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  SI.  all  non-enumerated  commodities  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  like  restriction.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  He  south  of  Cape 
finisterre,  are  not  manufacturing  countries,  and  we  were  less  jealous. of  the 
colony  ships  carsying  home  from  them  any  manufactures  which  could  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  own.” 

3.  As  the  plantations  advanced  in  numbers,  strength* 
wealth,  and  manufactures,  they  awakened  a  still  more  lively 
distrust,  and  jealous  vigilance  in  the  mother  country.  In 
i  tiSf  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  tp  abo¬ 
lish  all  the  charter  governments?  against' which  tyrannical 
project,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  Dummer,  published  an 
elaborate  and  masterly  pamphlet.  One  of  the  sections  of  his 
“  Befenee  of  the  New  England  Charters,”  is  headed  thus,-*— 

‘■The  objection  that  the  chatter  colonies  will  grow  great  and 
formidable,  answered  :”~**and  the  author  details  with  much 
anxiety,  the  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion,  established 
the  probability  of  the  reverse*  He  begins  his  argument  with 
stating,14  There  is  one  thing  I  have  heard  often  urged  against 
the  colonies,  and  indeed,  it  is  what  one  meets  from  people 
“  of  all  conditions  atid  qualities.  ’Tis  said, that  their  increas- 
44  mg  numbers  and  wealth,  joined  ip  their  great  distance  from 
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PART  I.  41  Great  Britain,  will  give  them  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  | 
u  of  some  years,  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  nation,), 
44  and  declare  themselves  a  free  state,  if  not  curbed  in  time.  ? 
44 1  have  often  wondered  to  hear  some  great  men  profess  their  | 
44  belief  of  the  feasibleness  of  this,  &c.”*  The  House  of  | 
Commons  continued,  as  may  be  seen,  from  the  portion  given! 
above  of  their  debate  of  1733,  on  the  petition  from  Rhode'1 
Island,  to  be  tremblingly  alive  on  this  point.  It  displayed 
its  sensibility  even  in  a  more  marked  way,  a  few  years  alter; 
In  1.740,  it  voted,  upon  the  complaint  preferred  by  the  \ 
gei-eral  court  of  Massachusetts,  against  governor  Belcher,! 
for  denying  to  them  the  disposal  of  the  public  monies,— ; 

.  44  That  the  complaint,  contained  in  the  New  England ; 
44  memorial  and  petition,  was  frivolous  and  groundless  ;  an 
44  high  insult  upon  his  majesty’s  government,  and  tending  te 
^  44  shake  off  the  dependency  of  the  said  colony  upon  this 
*  44  kingdom,  to  which,  by  law  and  right,  they  are  and  ought  O 
/44be  subject.”  When  the  general  court  ventured  to  censure 
one  of  their  agents,  Mr.  Dunbar,  for  giving  evidence  before 
parliament  on  the  bill  for  the  better  securing  the  trade  of  the 
sugar  colonies,  the  House  of  Commons  voted,  nem.  con.— 

44  That  the  presuming  to  call  any  person  to  account,:  or  pass  a 
censure  upon  him  j  for  evidence  given  by  such  person  before 
that  House,  was  an  audacious  proceedings  and  an  high  viola* 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  that  House.”  ■  \  V 

The  fate  of  the  Albany  plan  of  union,  familiar  to  therme- 
mory  of  all  who  have  read  our  history,  affords  additional 
proof  of  the  temper  which  it  is  my  object  to  illustrate/  A 
confederacy  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  was  at  first  instigated  by  the  British 
government;  but  it  could  tolerate  no  arrangements  except 
such  as  were  incompatible  with- their  liberties.  Itfmaliy  pre¬ 
ferred  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  most  formidable  dangers* 
and  itself  to  the  cost  and  trouble  of  their  protection,  rather 
than  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  of  coalition,  in  the  execution 
of  which,  they  might,  to  use  the  language  of  Franklin, 
v.  64  grow  too  military  and  feet  their  own  strength.”!  In  the 
pamphlet  which  this  great  ciatesman  published,  in  1760, 
to  show  the  impolicy  of  restoring  Canada  to  the  French,  there 
is  a  section  allotted  to  the.  question,  “  whether  the  American 
colonies  were  dangerous  in  their  nature  to  Great  Britain.”  Ks 
found  it  necessary,  oh  every  occasion,  wheif'an  advi^tage 
was  sought  for  them,  to  set  in  formal  array,  all  the  constdiga* 
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tioas  -which,  pleaded  against  the  bare  supposition,  of  their  SECT.  f. 
being  disposed  or  able,  to  effect  their  independence.  .wprw. 

To  lessen  the  danger,  or  obviate  new  hazards,  for  her 
sovereignty  and  monopoly,  England  embraced  the  policy, 

,bf  confining  the  settlements  in  North  America  as  much  as. 

."'possible 'to  the' sea  coast.  The  great  points  of  preventing 
the  French  power  from  being  immoveably  established  at 
their  backhand  over  the  whole  vast ‘interior;  of  securing 
the  Atlantic  provinces  not  only  from  this  evil,  but  from 
their  cruel  scourge — the  Indians ;  of  opening  the  fruitful 
and  beautiful  countries  beyond  the  Apalachian  mountains 
to  English  cultivation  and  empire,  were  all  postponed  to 
views,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  more 
selfish  or  short-sighted.  The  plan  of  a  colony  on  the  Ohio  j‘ 
for  the  salutary  and  noble  purposes  just  enumerated,  was 
conceived  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
submitted  fruitlessly  to  the  British  government  ini  1768,  and 
offered  anew  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1770,  with  the  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  projectors,  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  , 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country  t'  he  settled.  A  few  extracts  from  the  two  Reports^ 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  on  the  subject,  to 
the  Lords  of  the  privy  council,  will  explain  the  favourite 
system  in  relation  to  the  plantations. 

“The  proposition  of  forming  inland  colonies  in  America  is,  we  humbly 
conceive,  entirely  new :  it  adopts  principles  in  respect  to  American  settle¬ 
ments,  different  from  what  have  hitherto  been  the'  policy  of  this  kingdom, 
and  leads  to  a  system  which,  if  pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  that  country,  of  the  greatest  importance.” 

“And  first  with  regard  to  the  policy,  we  take  leave  to  remind  your  lord- 
ships  of  that  principle  which  was  adopted  by  this  Board,  and  approved  and 
confirmed  by  his  majesty,  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  viz.  the 
confining  the  western  extent  of  settlements  to  such  a  distance  from  the  sea 
coaat,  as  that  those  settlements  should  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  this  kingdom,  upon  which  the  strength  and.  riches  of  it  depend; 
and  also  or  the  exercise  of  that  authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  wds  con¬ 
ceived  to.be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  colonies,  in  a  due  subor¬ 
dination  to,  and  dependence  upon,  the  mother  country;  and  these  we  appre¬ 
hend  to  have  been  two  capital  objects  of  his  majesty ’a  proclamation  of  the  7th 
of  (October,  1763,  by  which  his  majesty  declares  it  to  be  his  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  to  reserve,  under  his  sovereignty,  protection,  and  dominion,  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians,  all  the  lands  not  included  within  the  three  new  go¬ 
vernments,  the  limits  of  which  are  described  therein,  as  also  all  the  lands  - 
and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
riiaU  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  by  which  all 
persons  are  forbid  to  make  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  to 
'  take  posse’ssion’of  anyofthe  lands'  above  reserved,  without  special  license 
forihatpurpose,”  ' 


fourth  vol.  Franklin’s  Works,  article  Ohio  Settlement, 
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PART-  2.  -  «•'  The  tame  principles  of policy,  in  reference  to  settlement?  et  so  great  ii 
distance  from  the  pea  coast  as  to  he  out  of  the  reach  of  all  advantageous 
inteiooutse  with  this  hingdom,  continue  to  exist  in  tlieir  full  force  and  spirit  i  ! 
and  though  various  propositions  for  erecting  nevr  colonies  in  the  interior  partii 
of  America  have  been,  in  consequence  of  this  extension  of  the  hQnndary  line,  sub*  ; 
knitted  to  the  considerate  of  goveinin\ent>  (particularly  in  that  part  of  the;  i 
country  wherein f  are  situatedthe  lands  now  prayed  for,  with  a  view  to  that  i 
object,}  yet  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  complying  with  such  proposals  ; 
liave  been  m  obvious,  as  to  defeat  every  attempt  made  for  carrying  them  into.  \ 

execution.” 

v  “The  effect  of  the  policy  of  this,  kingdom  »P  yespect  to  colonizing  Amo*  | 
rica,  in  these  colonies  where  there' has  been  sufficient  time  for  that  effect  to 
.discover  itself,  will,  we  humbly  apprehend,  bod  very  strong  argument  against 
forming  settlements  in  the  interior  country ;  more  especially  when  eve?}’ 

.  advantage  derived  from  an  established  government  would  naturally  tend  to 
draw  the  stream  of  population ;  fertility  of  soil,  and  Scmperatnrc  of  climate, 
offering  superior  incitements  to  settlers,  who,  exposed  to  few  hardships,  am 
struggling  with  fete  difficulties,  could,  with  little  labour,  earn  an  abundance  for 
•  -  their  own  wants,  but  without  a  possibility  of  supplying  aim  with  any  considerably 

'quantities” 

;  “  Admitting  that  the  settlers  in  the  country  in  question  are  numerous  as 
report  states  them  to  be,  yet  we  submit  that  this  is  a  fact  Wldch  does,  in  the 
nature  of  it,  operate  strongly  in  point  ef  argument  against,  what  is  prbpcsedw 
for  if  the  foregoing  reasoning  has  any  weight,  it  certainly  ough  to  induce  you 
“a  advise  his  majesty  to  take  every  method  to  check  the  progress  of  these 
settlements,  and  not  to  make  such  grants  of  land  as  will  have  an  immediate 
/  ^  tendency  to  encourage  them.” 

The  language  of  the  royal  servants  of  North ‘America 
was  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
The  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty  ’s  forces  there,  wrote 
in  176%  to  lord  Hillsborough,  who  presided  over  the  colo¬ 
nial  department ^ 

*f  As  to.  Increasing  the  settlements  to  respectable  provinces,  and  to  colon!? 
zation  in  general  terms  in  the  remote  countries,  I  conceive  it  altogether  ln« 
consistent  with  sound  policy.  I  do  not  apprehend  the  inhabitants  could  have 
any  commodities  to  barter  for  manufactures,  except  skins  and  furs,  which 
'  '  ,  will  naturally  decrease  as  the  country  increases  in  pepple,  end  the  deserts 

Ci'&  cultivated;  co  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  necessity  would  fores 
;  them  to  provide  manufactures  of  some  land  for  themselves;  and  when 

i  all  connexion  upheld  by  commerce  with  the  mother  country  shall  cease,  it 

j  •  snay  be  expected  that  an  independency  in  Iier  government  will  soon  follow, 

j  The  laying  open  new  tract3  of  fertile  country  in  moderate  climates  miri* 

\  lessen  the  present  supply  of  the  commodities  of  America,  for  it  is  the  ^as- 

;  tion  of  every  man  to  be  a  landholder,  and  the  people  have  a  natural  disposh 

i  rion  to  rove  in  search  of  good  land,  however  distant.’5 

|  The  governor  of  Georgia,  above  named,  to  quoted  with 

;  gi’&af  deference  by  the  Lords  of  Trade,  as  having  .written  to . 

i  memthuos  ,v  , 

[i  ■  “This  matter,  my  lords,  of  granting  large  bodies  <sf  land' in  the  back  part? 

I  of  any  of  his  mnjesty’o  northern  colonies,  appears  to  me  in  a  very  serious  and 

4  alarming  light ;  and  I  humbly  conceive,  may  he  attended  ’with  the  greatest 

4  and  worst  of  consequences ;  for,  my  lords,,  if  a:vast  territory  he  granted  to 

my  cat  of  gentlemen,  who  jrerily  mean  to  pepnl§  it,  and  aetujslly  do  so,  # 


.  •  MERC  AHTSS  VpT.  AtOCTSY.  ’  ,  ■.  •  ‘  r.-§!f[‘ 

tspst'.dt.awyjfl'ftd  pB^r'out'a  -grcAt  mi^berpf'peopkfpoin'Great^fttfiSd.s.  and, 
j  appirc-heMv.-theV'  veili / soon  .tajwineX.  &«&..<>?  a^arata ;.  *$»>  •; 

sokrt'b»!v» •#tt^M*sc7  ■  "  •  ••'  .! 

. ‘of>iheTf! - ih; 'p2©c<33& ''of' fojfsaxldabte 
.{^^gh  t6’Cpp5ce’^9^rgesty,B»uthority,w&c-  *•  *“  .  ,  ' 

. '  •  Se<l%f -.ivi^Sc  &$-.$&.  '•Bri^S  t&a*  .  • 

iasi9ted^:ifiaf/satlihe8^1kli.tnfent8  i.f'o 

j?air*>fc^  be^me 

'^’dependence  Oft’  any*  part  of  Europe.  Bat  that  period  v  ..■• 

;k».'it»Pv S,o:>e^oto^3,'iiot;ta h^:siX^r0^% &i» 'object ,o‘if, .. 

‘pi^v-^MndSb^a.'i  ^'?f' x«»w-  '. 

^ 1 "T1"" ' V(r0  -  >* ' '■  ''’^  v  ..--^ 

'V:  -‘Tshtill  nos  be ^isidercd  as  jgom|%ide'  if  1  '  :..f  ‘ 

■  Vesjs:ect;;tci:- -  ■ 

'  ;mendedi^e:foregoirig;(5^aci4;^^^®4't^:¥1^:i^^  •  ■ 

’  l$r*ilistb^o$:^^  '  ;  ;..  ■ 

^'#itwere'poi&ibl£W:i^5E»j^^  : •'  '  .'  \.. 

:  .■  : .'. ,  -.; 

:'•  :0 ;ibb:3elf4etS:';df  t8$f  impersejtj '  ■”•■'  r  _ 

^ iuc  woai;a0ii^t0uS'plitC^^t«:02»8!:t0;|J^-V'^Bt-tbc dsttlqpasiit^S; .  ,’  ••  ,  ■ 

■  >£'Mgli3KW^  ' '  ".  '•' 

¥  lo^dto  s^einlacH^BHoidd^&iqata^^astolFi^yolql’J'  '.  ;  .;•  \. 
V-'- .•  Mro£S&jui  ■  to;' seis''-  .  .,: 

' .  -'^Wef^ a$tB»  .  '  -'■;  • 
^stiqg.^bppds|Uqii't^tne'p®qpl©a  a:.|j©-;  ■■ 

.  n  ve.va.iiiei'it 

iby  tlJe.i^i^'Sl^'it3;'|viray  'ft^  depq^niqativi&.^qg&td 

•  ^|ifaybtitd!.|&l , ^^meat% • ' av^orijer  , '  ■ '  • 

•  • . ,'  /{i/-  ^':':  ■  -.s' :i-';‘-::'  ' 

S  ■'''%%&  :ESisps*iri$'  ■■ 

?  ^  ^'ScsMssphctfmi’a  Annajb.o?;€J9K«aor«c.  /Qtiarto'E^'VoljfL^OQ-:'. ‘  •  '<: 

•'  |  B.  6;  valaH.  p.  334,  SJ36.;  •:  “v\- 1  '/•••  •.• ,  .•:•  ■_■•.■  -.■■ 

'  ■:-,.  yqtv.'i;.;' ..'  V  .. ;'  ’  ■’  .'  •  ®  ■  '■  /  /.;.-  V-.  ‘  ■:,, 


'  ■■  '-mismhit  4150-' v  ■  .  | 

'FA^^ ^>.  Mflfects, ,. Indeed, to . doubt1  whether '*;.: •  | 

t5  -\y]^ ^yjot?ij.rl3a'’idi© .-Why  b*  .4otonia%U<pSi.-in'  *&*  t» 

~  .,-■  ?*'Eiigii^roiu^Q3i|4'  spnug;up,the^-:vWlao^ p 

to  •;  ■  ',$QY  I 

K^mmc$.  qr$t*  'at  'a  distance*,  .yrfei'cni  tuighfc ,  refiey^Biatain  1 
“  from  the'  fear  of  her  rivality”*  But. no  one  that  has  rer.&J 
the  masterly:  w.orlf  of  the  historian  whom  I  have,  just  cited^| 

bf  ?Wv;^bn^oi^  :.m,-si;CO|r®,hoi'auvO;  cipf;  1 

{  '  ’■ ^  ;oumataiicc'';too  notorious"  to  M:  questioned?  I  mean  me,  at*  1 

i  .  '  ,  tempt  sanctioned  in  the  same  quarter,  to  prevent  the  dimunim  | 

f  -  '  ■  -  ^^,W:#ej'iB^8h;pq^er.i.4;  *MpW- 

n  justesyor  stronger  commentaiy.upqu  dm  polmy^t-P^^da  die, 
tforth .  A^e<ri,cap..cplom^V  th^J^w^s^d-m^die  following 

geiaierall^^?servainon’ipf.the-,.Edin,<6urgli:critic8y;'ini.nHqai9n;to, 
the  case  of  India.  wWe  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more 
;<4;di8credi%bfe  to  u  goveimment,;tlian  to  plaGpitselfm  oppo* 

*  ti.  sitionv^b  b  mcfiamfc,-  conduciyie,  -and, gltoo^ifissi^Mdto.we 
“.prospe(nty^p£'  argreat.ehapirej  merely  .because  .it  .would-be;- 
«  atis^d'wsth’a'  change,  '#  soi^e  distant  period  $b£a  ;««■?**' 
4t, taiimehttbfihe' extent, of  its  do^inions.^  ^,..,rVi ,.?, ,  rV-,^ 
..■^.It-is  pofe^tiiloi-^et^ ^th,atbt-thocpipmencemept,of.the;ne».. 
gpcSatipnsat Ghent, in  181^  apol%was betrayed  by  tiieBn* 
dshfEovenisacnt)  in  the  demands  of  its  commissioners!,  toud> 
Inlanawltidlhahobn^^^ 

the  pkn  of  the  Ohio  settlement.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the 
cloQueat  scwfcmjiatioaof  the  pretension  of  1814,psontranee«r 

'  ®  the.-SJouse  of  ^pmmons?;>apon%.. 

due  to.  hia:mpj;esty?s.  tffocfemc^onotw' 
y^i^Clcis^Li  INSIST  a®dto,fche  Syst®m-of  ,^he  Trader 

'.  ^,^ortH;A.mpMcasi''cultjyatsoiijis..t3i8f 

‘f^m’liahdnitteasiye  conque.sts^n,thev/ildeme^.  .ylfisfthsP 
«.|iom*  where' the. race q10£'$:^  ,.most.-progressiye.i,.;Xo 


>{  •  -f.  §&*  th&!^C3riiitifca  itcseaicties  In  AsSi$,*ref  the  ikv.  Giapditis  tfttch&ntf5V*T- 

d  ,  I’iL  «rMu"  »J«M#  d  Mt&d-  May’  14,.  Wf§?!w*»s 

■I  ■  -  n£  which;  contains  the.  fbltowh^.-p»BB^t#f 

’  5  dn4  snop«.  haft&nmr  ^ap8cd,'Ssnee..m  a^rsjon  •  before  tae'Kpui&tfflgwil*,  - 

'  '  7iH&*4fofoe;g®veMment;foe>rohdeiy>fpayb%fopsatofoe.|)ro|^ti»a. 

:;i  •  ot  :iforat$sntty  in  India ;  an<j£  have  siitfifc’iHfefo  fit  o&e^SiOn.  ofse?^, 

•k  ■  ■'•  •  Vttfcj/S  h  ,t  feTorfvW  /-if,  -greased  the ' foatter' <fp '  the  eoasSScBtfimr 

^  .,  in  power/5  -  •■  ■'  --  n  ■  ’  1  ■  ■'  :..,  • 


.  ••  '  UEB&ataZUB  SB&XJSU SV.  lit 

«&i^id:th^:|ste'cliasfe  BaVages^to^&rr^a&tM  00*Jt, 

grear^acts-  or  arable  limd,ijToi*;llii.^r, 

*£  '4br^;'iamBtera  ai^myt£&:  toitipulate.  tllat  a'temtol*y;i|iMS:a 
shbuld'be  do6med;to'^:^t$r-  . 
^^dps^‘Wm^mm^diopK vent  miiljbaiol^r&raoft  hM 
^?€lri£tiafc^  •  :Topes*|)eixai-^'tfe 

tfe'E%Bsh aiitboritj'’'  m'.tdb'.^romnm,.  al^ge '^|>^r'of  :Noti1r 
forever 

^gbeiatoiras^y  iJieir  mlatsfiKce'  to  so  hispleat:^i^esSrlvagk^a'  • 

“demahd^foammifiedth&cOnufito 

,:'4^;Emigra£ioa:  to  tbcOoioaies 

subject' b£,a&£ftti '  for  tKfe  mother  • , 

Fftmtif  was'iiWc^f^d /; :  tffhW  ©Vh  depbpui^|iyi|§itd  #e  trans- 
kaoB -md  dedia-i-.  of  he;*  manufactures.  V, 

*  Thi  barbaHte  of  otfr'-ancestb^ 

European  Sj^&tients  (Ii4*  AhiPnday' ^.cpuld’  hot  •  cpMpreheh&-  ( 

<f  How  a  'cduld^Mpwliabfe  po|syou8^y  'Sseddingiont;^, 
w  oar41  of  ^si3e,ope;‘’,^^h#elived'itd  see  this'.piir^bx’Mafe.  • 

M  our  fey’  estpp  dbncej  *  hut  'Wt  Wave;  ii6rtulad^^|f*ipfifed^f 
a  this  espefiencei  kuee%'d,bejgm>‘Xia/i^5!'¥).^dine  of-ds  at 
’’’least,  to-throl: that'&l^elsd'dais^lsjr ofdlspeoplsiJ#  purselyes,'  • 
u  o\  eBcouragmg;'new  eo!«mi£&,:  or i&ereasing: '  the  ;oH.”: 

ki&gdofo  to  Aaieribaii  :even  to  vth:a  time-  of  IfTOes^^d^ere  • 
i-saewed  ©a  seve^bdd^ihh^iu^thkibf  hia;4)icceiispr.:  ‘f-TOsy  -  . 
ctmtifasfcancfe  ds  t*ofe$;‘by  yH^nVin  the.follp#Ia'g’teii)s^'  4^-» :  .  •  *. 

**  the  Furst^ns,;'  restraiaedda'SuglaM,;  -sM|^ed''meTO8elyes  ■ 
a«ff  fat  Ai«^lrlea,;aiid  l.laldJ^iere  M§ie  fo^datidais‘df’;'a;'^dI; ' 

•  wtfeniment,'  which  |mfessed-ali;tKsT liberty,'  Both  ■sdiyil  and'" 
^-religious-,  of  widest  they  found  themselves 
‘  *»*  w©  < omtrjv  ■■’''But'-theli1'  eatemie3''uat«lliag<;dsa£tt|ic^'': 

,a’  should  say  where  ehjoy .  ease  ■ -and  •  contentment*  aiid  dread* 

^tag,  perhapsf  the'dangerotfi'  consequences  d£;so  disaffected  • 
cofotsy,  'prevailed -with'  H&&  -Mii#  td"  issuer  t'l-oclaitlstioa,  ■ 
i£,ael^riring'; these  'deybteeS'  heeess'cven  mtd  •  those  •  iahOBpita* 

4*.Me'de®eits^f  . v.'/','"J  ••  /  '"•’  -■  ,-..  ■  .■-••»  ,.  '  ;; 

- '  ;1k  1,63^  a  prochatiatioa ':w^s-issue4)  by  'Charles  I,*  ■  ■ ‘  to  re- 
®Htraua  $te tmasportiag-o^Ms  aa^^s  subjects' 

<£,to  diei''col^^3>”mdiout  leavh/^ 'and  in  vSss,' another, ■  • 
^com*a  aiding  owmers- and ''masters'’ of  vessels,  that-  they  ad  5 
witot  *\  out  ^xij  with'  passengers  andt  provisions  ..to,  New  . 

•Spctiel^^  .tlie  Treaty  with  America— 'April,  1815.  .  .  ■  ■  • 


■  .,^'immCA'b'AHB  y;W 

^■^iagf^^rwitl^4>iS^licea'^:''£roiait'  she  C^mBis'ssimef&^f  Blaji-  • 
44  One; incident •  of  •^^/opeilatidn’iOfcthis.:mt^rdic't,: 

lias  5MM^d>'"th^iibtl.c|fe.'.''  b^m^d-MstorUiiis^aad  i^-thuas  ■ 
s^i&»^gi^tdl0'b^^bbms!ony: 

“  The'  iriitober  of  the  eitisgmita  to  America  drew' the '  attention  of  go. 
verrim^ht^bo^^p^ed.^foimi'dftblej.thit^prodahiatvdnwaa  issued^pvo- , 
.^^^rfjrjri^passen^ratp. 

special  permission.  .0,»  many  occasions  this  injunction  was  eluded  pr  disi 
king,  if  hjierited  with  full' R  efect  in  ;pi^'m£iance. 
Bit  ’AtthuriSSlerig,  iohh  Hamp'detv^biiver  ^Gmhw'eiJi.^nd'flditie'  Qih'eb  pet-  ’ 
sonb,- '  Whose  EttihcipJ^s''  and  ;viewA^i$ci3ed -iwith  Idxwrs,  impatient  to,  enjoy 
those  civil  apd  .veMou9v!Qi!e^e%v^klc^^e^Jtragg^:in'^|tp  tb;  obtain*5* 

-  Great  Britain/hifetl  some  ships  to  carry  them .  and  their  attendants  to  New 
England.  By  order  of  council,  an  embargo  was  laid  bn  these  when  bn  the 

in,  bis-  kingdoms  .  'Were,  to  beiescited  nnd  ,  directed  ;  , by  persons  in  <suc1|>'«n 
lihmfclo.sphere  of  lifej  forcibly,  deta>ined  the  men  deatmed  fo ,  pvertum^hi? 
throne,  and  to  terminate  bis  days  by  a  violent  death ’ys  .  ‘ 

>;•  ■■'|1i!>wai:'ds;tbe  dose  ,of:tfre.^ente£&^  of ' 

depGpulationj.and  .tf^s-adanid^  irop».-}tKe.ii,.eif 

•ia^v^^pf.Bj»d8h!:sb^j^cti'to?t^e.'Gotemeaiiiad  increased,  apd 
become  die  ^beine  of  much  political  speculation.  Sir  Josiab 
Child  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate  minutely  die  reality 
of  the  danger^  ;and  devoted  to  the  question,  a  considerable 
: -section;  of  his;Work  on.  Trade. :  Some  few-of  his  phrases  vf ill' 

■  c±plai|i;'tlie'.state-mf  the  case.  “  Qentiemen  of' no, mean. 
..^;paeiiies:;..are.  hf  -.opinion,  that  -his .  majesty's , planmdohf 
“  abroad,  have  very  much  prejudiced  this  kingdom,  by  dram-" 
Ting  ds.^peopleiit^:  I-  do  not  agree  that  pur  people  In  .Eng- 
.  land,  are.  in  any.  considerable  measure,  .abated,-  by,  reason,  of 
.  M-;6ur-;'fore%n^lantation8i- . :  .Ibis,';'-!  know,  is.  a  controverted 
.  *.*•  'point,:  and! .  do  believe,  that.'Wherejtliere.  is  one  m%mof 
■a  mind, there  maybe  a  thousand  of  the  contrary,”  &c,j;C\p ' 
nrgped  the. question  upb&fhe  true  principles  .of 
©my,  and  among  other  -particular,: views  gave ;the  .following^ 
?-  X  do'  acknowledge,  that  ithe  facility  ■•  of  .getting.tp  the  jilantt? 
e£  tioris,  may  cause  some  more  tto  leave  us  than,  would  do,  if 
chthey  had  none  but  foreign  countries  for  refuse :  but  then,  ii 
Tit  be  considered,  that  our  plantations, spending  mostly  our 
i4  English  manufactures,  and  those  of  all  sorts  almost  imagi- 
e4nable,  in  egregious  guandties,  and  employing  nearly  two* 
fc  thirds  'bf  a^our  English  shipping,  do*  the-^n  give. a  con* 
at  stant  sustenance  to  it,  may  be  20G,0fciO  .sons  here  at 

home  j.-thea  1'must  needs  conclude,  upon  tneVlipk  matter, 


9  Fourth  voL  History  of  America. 
$  Chapter  10. 


•  V';v  ..  . ' 

^#^t'l'We;liaye,  hot-- the  ■  fcWe^bQtfdi$  more-^eople;.^^^# 

'  ‘VMnd*  %■  reason5 'Of.?.our  ;E^ish-plaiitati6ttSi  m- 

thiaaud.  'hfchei*''':  liberal  ■  .writer^'?;liyeXy  .to  • 

yecur.^W^^  ecbuosmsts  of  •England  eiiga^d^  ■ 

yCTdlationy;ib;^;ai^^e;ontroyemes'-i,esp''ectiisg^i^clme;M/ 
the  British  population,  from  various  causes,  emigiarion  irn*  .  _ 

upOT'-ilie'reeel#  . 

ed  prejudice.  •  The  Lords  of  Trade,  in- the -official  report  ox 
-|?y^%hicfrTdi^ 

‘aquotedf  o.ifthe  ^governor-  of.Georgia^  ' 

'^Aad'^ereds-p^ofejecrio^augge^hd'hy'^ye^orWtigltC--  ' 

■  the  'extension  i:of  settlements  .'-in.1  tire  interior''  country* 
^■which,l':we-:submit,'deservehydur'lordship:,S‘,pm*ticu!ar(at- 
5ttention,  viz.  die  encouragement  that  is  thereby  held  out  to 
,  '#■ ^the  emigration  of  bis  majesty’ssubjectsjau'argumentv/hich, 
’f6'ih‘ther;pre’sentv|)ecidiar:situationiofthis';kiugdom,*deiuanda-  .  . 
■;^yeiy-'seribus;,dfensideraripb^andf/i^^&f  -some /time past  had 
•$;$#] .gpeatypeigki^ With  this :  Boards  that} ifr-hminflbcefb$s*U 
.  %$&iy}hw‘}:cmcurfmce.  td-mahy  propGsak  for. grants!,  ofland$ 
w  even  in*  those  parts  of  the  continent  •■■of  ^Americai\wkere^d» 
}kptherirespecis^xve'itrs:  of  [opinion^:  that  jit:  eonshtst  -.with-  ■■ the 
•  *':trw policy  of  the  kingdom.  to  encourage,  settlements?1-  • '" 
i  -:tObtherecbgmtion  of.  our  independence,  the  panic  respect- 
;ihg', emigration ''returned, ^ 7iii  England,-  with  double -violence. 
vHolhihg' short  of  complete,  depopulation,  •£rpm--'.ihe-  tempfei- 
,;tiob's;wmch  the  seeming  nhtur&I  .advantages, -.or  the  designing 
.legislation,;  o£'.the'.'new?repubHc  might  o&ertohis ■>  majesty’s 
;:'irleie  subjects,'  v^as  apprehended-' by;  the,  privy  ^council  of  the 
'  .-'home.; department.'  ■  'Lord' Sheffield ;,setTumsel£  -at.v/or If  to  ' : 

'.,; medicate,  the.  imagination,; of. Ms  countrymen,.  by  'depicting 
■  tys’iiand^'as  one' of  multifarious  > wretchedness,  and-  in  al- 
'.jae'st/.tliedast..  stage:' 'of  "atrophy.  , .  He  •  represented  .emigration 
fiia.  the  resource  only. of  die  .culprit,  and  of  those  who  had 


MiCfiapter-iO.'  .: .  ‘ 

.  -  To  discourage  'it,  the  device  was  early  employed,  which  has. been  so 
"often  resorted  tp,  in  relation:  to  the.^iifed  States.  The  following  title' of 
a^vorl^whieh  appeared  in  the  mother  country  in  IfS#,  will  .explain  what -I 
s«aan :  4  A  met '►  Ib’uxtedi  being  a  irah  and  full  accouut  of  all  the  Ame- 
’  rican  Colonies:  r  Mring  the  intemperance  of  the  climates }  badness 'of  mo- 
'a'cy.j:  danger'  from; enenrifeh;  and  the  danger  to  the  souls  of  the. poor  peo* 
jib.  that  remove  thither*  front  the  heresies  tiat  prevail  there.  By  a  Rev. 
i>ivi'n&/«£  the  (Church' of  England,  Missionary  'o  America,  aiul  B.-P. — Pub- 
■ytkkzd nj  u  cc.. lion  to  unsteady  people,  vrho  may  be  lemptet!  to  leave  their,  native 
coi:nti/>.n  '  ‘ 


gg.  -  ,  ■  ''  •  • ; 

.  '  mde.dieah^  '••':.*•  AraeHcawbiildv 

^iro\'^theb'3.Kc  of:  .alLotfsehs  }$i$%nat 
’  c.  - .  .tpitbatcdijat^^pcpeeded' setti^-aiasiflily.  $-**“  --tbs  b£tA 

•  ter  sort  of  them  were  ••beg^i’jagia^'out.  thehfcreets:o£-  Philadel* ; 
pM&i/Xriahanen  weht'therev^i^  • 

■  'Expedients'. more  :■  ciSeetuai-'tbaAritMs:'-  phaatasmagoria^r  %ere'- 

•  gdoptedbytbe'goveriitaeiitT->p'artjciil3rlyiA1i79%4a.t5i&Eiba|je 

■  cf  prohibitory  Urwrs':^  'We-dkad:##^^^ 
feeling  in  1817,  in-the-abtoff^ik^ 

Biithb  awd  foieign'-veeselswefe-kllo^dtc^rry^as.^a^^:' 
femr^GreatB  •'foUjhp •Un^e'd^t^si'^-’the-. 

proportion  of  one^^ks8elig^r^pnly'ip<eVet^llYetbtt^:%^er€^J' 
"  ■  ■'  the-British  vessels'were pemiittedxto^convey'it'hem’  tbvtkti 

■  wmtrrepmthe  <proporti6n/o£  oti&:for<meryiwb.ticmdi  ■  *'f-  .;'•:•"*•• 
•.■  -The  gavej:nment,:ofiEfjglaiid-wonld''Seemi-at' this', time,  # 
have  relapsed  into  that  particular  “  barbarism  of  our  ances- 

•'  tors^^mentiohed'dhthequotafcipnfrom'the'.'E'aropeaiiiSettle-', 

meats!..;  Xh, ^report  of  thepadiamentary  (proceedings  forMay, 

'  •i'8i8^"ftrnishes:.the '.'jfoHowmg'- pai»graph*r£  •  ■  Invunswer:‘t6 *i 
a  question,  of  a  member  froma  manufacturing  totvnyrespect- 
^i^g'thsvihcf eased'  progress  ’pf:emrgra^oaj  lord'CaadereagH; 
tt  replied  that  it  was  the  earnest  object  of  goveramehttb  teraii^: 
:'" ^!&^l^$s^&si^gs6A^mou& coi/,an$  thatdieywei’e.  meditatingy 
V"/.  *i;*neans  <for:.thiApu^qse.,,-,L  have,:hadalready’:occasibn:t{i.? 

;  '  'hoiice^\TOme  of''the'me'ans''V<rliich;,appear.fp':b.ave  .been,  me#*' 
"  / A ;  -... -felted''-  by  Iiis'Idfciship  5 ' '  but  in  .looking;  at  -  .the  .Srhish-  .statuts 
•••„•-•;  bqqk'and';.die;reposjtdiy!o£  orders..i3a;'.copncily i-  find it  diffh- 

V  ••  '  cult tacdiijecture-what-nieans could 'be:coqtfivcclim.thQ’navti.fs-v 

of 'nenal' regulation^ in*: addidon ^tdthose/already'provjdedMi 
d  e  s  1*1  the  .British  history.:'1/ The. transportation’ of 

1  ^Itn  j  1  lipunishable  with  "death;-  On  ths':6th.qf.^eb”.: 

’  in  r  I  i  1  oid 'Lauderdale made :Ma lam ent iathe  Hpiisedf'; 
■reers,  mat  me, i&w  .icterferqd.  to  prevent. a  poor  •  artisan  ;£rpBi 
.  leaving-’liis  country,  and  transferring  hisiixluetry  elsewhere}.- 
as^dthatpersdnsamo  attempted  toexport  machineryv/ere  'sub?, 
jected  4q;cdpi|al'puntshment.  .  We  have  recently  idea. . these : 

. /  u  poor  artisea‘f  vsteaiing their  v/ay  at  double  expense. to  the  se? 

parts; b£ France ifi-.order  to,-! escape  thence,  with' -impunity to 

•  ; : ..  -  the  only  country,  which  holdfSyat  to  them  .the  .probability  ofa: 

'• ' :  -'' :  ’ ' 1  •  •  .  tqlerabledOt.. :  ,,..The  statute  booh  and  ministry  K;,e  behind  even . 
;  I  --'-;  1  .  the  -Quarterly  Review  in  illumination  .osftnisl  Subject,,  if  we/ 

liitiy  jiiuge  froiii.  this -.'passiig'e,  of  tlic  - Huufber- of ;  tuEt'  Jour- 1 
.  •;.''  '  nal, 'for  .April,  1816  :—aIt  is.  -vain  to*' 'imagine,;  that  jSU--: 

*  Uaa  Observationb  on  the  Commerce  of  thcUiiUed  Sttites4:'by  John  Lw-*’ 
SbeGie!UVI784v“- p.  190,  96 ,  ,  :i  • 


■  prqvcfeents.-  iisa^i''  W  SSBCgJtvjf 

:  «/qcmfinecI  to  the'couferyjh/w^  •*&  ’wV^. 

(<Heitfpts  t6’pre'vcx$ 

^•staw^are.  -noi.oisl^-oppressl^ef  but 
/'>!^Svhist0riana.fe]toi#atth^^  - 

ciaxgrad'pji^  A  increased  they^fefeurs^ 

<-«:^eoplaj';.aiid.  taisod  "iheXciyL'-ofidaato  ,•  '.  ' 

%  vexed  at--;honw ,  ' 

c^;i®agaife;Keard:lE:EKglaBd5'.aftefep^p'ae<.^aParIy't^p;©e]a-* 
turns, ;  and:  that  jealou.sy-.whkltvii^art,  ?fo^islsed?thp;'  c^tiss- 

-  for-'  it:  at-.'the  .,#rhesf  period*  .'has  :'ja6w  felts'  prcW:  ' .  , 

4Ujcti^Wiit|>'v'a  giiari^reai^c*^  •  •. 

Nothing  remains  for  the  British  hut  to  pur¬ 

sue  the  conrse  wliich  Qvi4  has  iadlcat^afe^heTepmaoh^p^' 
the  Argives  among, the  nations  effentiquify. " 

/•cc-sy.’*  ''-^Prohibentdboe&rc 'leges :.  '']■■■ v:;  ;  '*  A’:  '■  t’ 

:-*'y  'v.Psn^ae^e^-perits.'ect psh^-isiSi^e>rolea«;.'-  •>•••'•  -o.-j.  ■■«'  r> 

5.  The  reduction  of  the  fortress, of  Leuisbourg,  in  lf45, 
by  the  colonial  troops.**— the  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers 
whom  die  colonies  furnished  and  maintained  in  the  war  of 
the'  four  hundred  privateers  fitted  put  in  their  ports 
-daring  Use  same  period,  to  cruise  against  French  property, 
die-  large  sums  which'  they  advanced,  beyond  their  fair  pro-  ^  T- ■  ■ 
portion,  to  the  military  chest,—- the  considerable  aids  in  myr 
and  provisions,  which  they  sent' to the  WesVindipSj-^tne  lmr'':  /•'  - 
portaat,' 'principal -share  which'' 'they  had  in ‘riip. overthrow  'of  -T.?-* 
thoTA'ench  power  in  North  America, 'and y  die^cBasequeiit,.;:/  .'TT  ■  . 
tmeiiahipled'  glory  ah’d;  aggrandizement  m  4’agiahd^*theS^'  A  i.- 
splendid :cjsFerisfah&-..' services,. of  which- 2; prpppspvtd'spesiljy'.  T 

-  particularly  'hereafter*  eStpite'd'  annual ':Aaiils-ltpni';|lte  -Bri-  ‘ 

tirii  parliament,  and  encomiums  from  the  minis-  ^  ;  ‘‘-'ncthey 
awakened  no  .real  gratitude,  and  v/on  no  solid  *««a  -  i  o,  -r  4 

voar.  •  Th&  old  jealousy 'was  irritated!  aud:&lce£j&er  'cupidity-.  ■, ; , 
excited, -by  "such-supposed  'Evidences  of'  po^eir}ahd v'wealtfes ,; ' . 

The' design' so  long  formed  of  disbhafj^ngppohthe.'coiopfeh;'  ;  . 
a  part  of  the  load  of  taxation  under'  Which '  Britain  gp3ai($d9 : 

'  atid,.  of  'fastening  a  military-  yoke  upon  their,  necks*' was  orily  y 
ccafehied  and  ripened,  bydieiri  generous.  and’-ei,;c.c^3iy!ff''cx-.'  ••.  ••',  ■  . , 
ertiohs  for:  the  triumph  of  the  mqther  country-over  her  great  •.:. /  ;-’*K-;.; 
rival.;  This  efTct  was  quickly  visible '  im-'tW .st&fep-aet' of ’  '  'i  Tv. 

•  !?64  i  and  the'.-seheme  of  subjugation,  though  'intermitted'  for ' 
a  hjymeht.v/as  soon  made  .evident,  by  'the.  revival  of  -that  act. . 
find,  the  ■•train- :  of  'desperate  -  attempts  upon  the  liberties'  and 
spirit  of  thecolonies,  which  the  -Declaration  -of  Xndcpend  'nice . 
has  engraven  on  the  ment^rjr-df  every’  American. 


'i|;f ; ' '  *  '  ...  Am  .  •• 

WAkkh  i . '.TfesVieivs d'xuldi&posklo'as offtiz BffMshmmatijt&om fEe  • 
-.  year  1JT63,  imtskhe sword  wm  d  ravm,  auddurmg Hie  straggle,  • 

feclbs^more. particularly .to-  another  section  ntMs  .volume.  *. 
They'^fe^inideed^so  woliteown,  J3.s-'searceiy:'t6'collforillus«  ; 
•  •  '-  ,tifatlow--l5om'--"Jibn^rf^v  -It;  bfaHine  '.notojrious'and-dconfessedt  S 
1  p^rtools'ib.'tkemj,  and  » 

&aliy^efiessented?tO'.  te.reco^ftitioii  ©£  ^msericaii^indepexid-  i 
•  wsp^fcm  •  stay.  change  ^feelings*  but'  from  momentary  |* 
.exham^k^-ind'disfiomageiiiento^  te4et^rmtt«0ifioa-.'of  the  * 
^olonies’tomsottto. ^ims.jbefeame^pparea^and^fcer.theyupi  * 

•  ■’was'.'coshp&te^'Sfcc;:  jealousy-  of  dominion  -§isd .  monopoly,  \ 

.  ■■ ; -and..^h^d)|^a«l:^^w^vj^^v«|!®t^^n®d iato>isagg*  and  : 

_  ■ .  .f’ : '  ■  *  m  Img&v  resfmiaetl  by,  tmxgisri mm  interop  we^s,  vented  is  ' 

_  every;  Vatds%b  of  mysKasatd  -and Resentful  expression,  “  I ; 

■  f*  9^.d?,ai5.maiss#^Kla|  leader-.m-xthe^Hon^  • 

;..  of  Loirtls,  tft  t^e1 -debate t of  the  SiQmtOuti}bt^  a*T%‘,ob  the  , 
.MagV;  6peech|-?hdiatdt.-^o^d^ave?])sen'  better  th$fc‘.  America  f 

■f4-|nr.e  should  .esstat  -b^jssaa&e^  a > JGovttfe ; 

nor  |oi*ustflin%  ajidfbis  cedkagiies.of.ilie  "Opp^^n^criel 
shame  npoa:fhma'ilgnoMe^mlottelssAd41y  ^tteredls*  •FaacBaf 
mt&ttgaiftftt  th©'  af  mvorator  of  ! 

•■dt€oimntipnatf*km&^  e&claim 

••  and'proteat'  against#  ,tbe:petpe^U5l:;f h£dousy;,of , :  Ame,ricsu,Jj 
-  •' One". <sf -. *h»  aEdiw 
L.a^n  H<me\vs  to  tool* and  of  this  W07h,ib“ff*cs  a 

tact,  which  .may  be- said,  to  speak  volumes  to  the  Kama  m?- j 
port.  ■-  livvvsro  endless,  and  st'ls  not' within  may  preseas  aim, 
to  rceotnv,  the  derAonrnyuCo.-tS  of  this  feeling  partkalpr^y  tu 1 
vef-poC'fS  trade  aud  navigation,  given  by  Stigiaitd  since  kk 
acknowledgement  of  oar  independence.  Nor  do  Kjdmr! 
k  t tecewaaij  to  proves  iVitacr  her  habitue!  temper,  b/1 
o noting  her  ecmteci  iojc.Ms  t  nether  of  bar  c&pQhdt.i^c^ 1 
.«5.*ei'Uid"~*.%vbosa  stteurih.  trade  and ’ manufacturer.  were  '.is 
.  long  anti  cruelty  oppresseduand.  crippled,  while- her  domestic 
k;tr,r,it>x-7  aii-1  history  vcrc  ::o  grossly  irlr-reps'eecnted  fvd 
tntdnce&f'  ;  .:_  .-  -..•■.. 


*  Mfc.  Srou^jhasa’s  Speech  orvdus  Comma, -At*,  end  f/ft^.sfseturea  of  Great 
Brlttip,.  .  j»  n  •  '••.  •  .  .'  '  .  ■  : 

-  f  See  a-ylctomaa  v/ovh  recently  pul>iishcd  :n  tlsia  country,  end  cnUthd 
‘‘i  ■die.'’  xPh.r  by  M-thcVt  Cwe/,  r/'  n—Thc  rr.^cious  nr.d  p  ti b.t'C 
vi-itcr  eujjht  tor  pawuo  his  wclUstd-  w.vn  m  ucwjciiou.  Tito  subject  is  svS 
witltout  attraction  for  Arnericna^  m  general:  and  for  rtklimcn  mid  Uso  tkr 
r.ijitt(iaat3  of  Irishmen,  it'hsr,  ike  dospsM' 


SECTION  II. 

OP  THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  MERITS  OP  THE 
COLONISTS. 

1. 1  have  said  that  England  is  the  particular  mother  coim-  SECT.  H. 
try,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  be  most  tender  of  the 
feelings  and  character  of  her  colonies,  out  of  a  due  regard  to 
justice,  gratitude  and  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  from  the 
sympathies  of  blood,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  philan¬ 
thropy.  This  is  a  proposition,  from  which  no  candid  man, 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  American  continent,  is 
likely  to  dissent,  and  which  can  be  fully  sustained  by  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  English  writers,  it  is  my  intention  to  quote 
principally  their  acknowledgments  in  favour  of  the  origin 
and  character,  and,  as  regards  Great  Britain,  of  the  services 
and  dispositions,  of  the  North  American  colonies.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  these  points  by  such  testimony,  will  set  in  a 
stronger  light  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  sarcasms  and 
contumelies,  which  have  been  directed  against  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  from  the  same  quarter. 

“  There  are  few  states,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review,1 ^ 

“  whose  origin  is  on  the  whole  so  respectable  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can — none  whose  history  is  sullied  with  so  few  crimes. 

“  The  Puritans  who  had  fled  into  Holland  to  avoid  intoler- 
“  ance  at  home,  carried  with  them  English  hearts.  They 
“  could  not  bear  to  think  that  their  little  community  should 
“  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  a  foreign  nation :  they  had  forsaken 
“  their  birth  place  and  their  family  graves  ;  but  they  loved 
“  their  country,  and  their  mother  tongue,  and  rather  than 
“  their  children  should  become  subjects  of  another  state,  and 
“  speak  another  language,  they  exposed  themselves  to  all  the 
“hardships  and  dangers  of  colonizing  in  a  savage  land. 

“  No  people  on  earth  may  so  justly  pride  themselves  on  their 
“  ancestors  as  the  New  Englanders 

Although  it  has  been  repeated  with  great  complacency,  in 


Yol.  L— D 


4th  Numbcr—Kcview  of  Holmes’  Annals. 


CHARACTER  AND  MERITS 


PART  L  the  work  just  quoted,  that  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  colonies 
came  out  of  Newgate ,  yet  it  has  been  admitted  not  orl yN  in 
England,  but  nearly  throughout  Europe,  that  the  first  set¬ 
tlers,  and  all  the  European  generations  of  British  America, 
were,  in  every  respect,  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  encou¬ 
ragement,  than  those  of  the  other  parts  of  this  continent. 

-  The  Quarterly  Review  itself,*  has  drawn  a  comparison 
which  is  every  way  to  my  purpose. 

«  TSie  original  settlers  from  England,  in  North  America,  were  for  the 
most  part,  an  austere,  frugal,  and  industrious  people, —the  hardships  and 
r-rivationsof  their  early  establishments,  were  not  endured  with  the  inspiring 
feelings  of  military  adventurer*,  but  borne  with  the  patience  of  religious 
submission :  the  purity  of  their  morals,  tinge'd  with  no  small  portion  of  the 
fanaticism  which  caused  their  emigration,  kept  them  from  promiscuous  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  female  Indians;  and  hence  an  unmixed  race  was  conti¬ 
nued,  among  whom  there  was  no  distinction  of  cast  or  complexion,  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  difference,  or  political  contention.  As  no  great  inequality  of  pro- 
.  party,  the  principal  -cause  of  political  power,  existed,  there  was  no  great 
inequality  of  education  among  those  bom  in  the  country;  none  were  so 
destitute  of  knowledge  as  tli&  mass  of  the  laborious  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.” 

ei  Comparing  the  population  of  Spanish  with  that  of  British  America,  we 
shall,  at  every  step,  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  difference  in  origin^  in 
progress,  and  in  present  situation.  The  conquerors  from  Spain,  instead  of 
the  frugal,  laborious,  and  moral  description  of  our  English  settlers,  partook 
of  the  ferocity  and  superstition  of  an  earlier  and  less  enlightened  period; 
The  warriors  who  had  exterminated  the  Sfahoraedaniam  of  Granada,  were, 
readily  induced  to  propagate  their  own  religion  by  -the  sword.  As  few  or  no 
•  women  accompanied,  the  first  settlers  of  South  America,  their  intercourse 
with  native  females  produced  a  race  of  successors  of  a  most  anomalous  cha¬ 
racter,  and  these  in  a  few  generations,  mixing  with  the  slaves  imported  from 
Africa,  still  further  increased  the  different  classes,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
more  by  the  rules  of  society  than  by  the  influence  of  the  laws,  assumed  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ranks,  according  to  their  greater  er  less,  affinity  to  the  white  race. 
The  education  of  the  lower  orders  in  South.  Ahaeric^  has  been  totally  ne¬ 
glected.”  V  .  ~r  - 

In  the  list  of  English  authors  who,  although  not  exempt 
from  gross  errors  ox  opinion,  display  a  laborious  study  and 
discriminating  knowledge  of  the  formation  and  character 
of  the  settlements  on  this  continent,  I  may  safely  class  Mr. 
Brougham,  distinguishe  1  also  among  the  writers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  his  excellent  work  on  Colonial  Policy, 
he  has  advanced  and  successfully  maintained,  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  some  of  which  deserve 
to  be  set  apart  for  our  history.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  them 
as  the  occasion  offers.  To  begin  with  the  following  passages. 


°  Jnly,  1817,  Article  on  Spain  and  her  Colonies. 


■  OF  TEE  COLONISTS.  ' 

«  The  first  settlers  of  all  the  .colonies,  were  men  of  irreproachable  cha¬ 
racters  j  many  of  them  fled  from  persecution;  others  on  account  of  an 
honourable  poverty ;  and  all  of  them  with  their  expectations  limited  to 
the  prospect  of  a  bare  subsistence,  in  freedom  and  peace.  All  idea  '  of 
wealth  or  pleasure  was  out  of  the  question.  A  set  of  men  more  con- 
seienticu3  in  their  doings,  or  simple  in  tlieir  manners,  never  founded 
any  commonwealth.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar  glory  of  North  America, 
that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  its  empire  was  originally  founded  ia  charity 
and  peace.”81 

■**  The  new  emigrants  who,  at  various  times,  continued  to  flock  to  this 
extensive  country,  as  it  became  open  and  improved,  were  not  of  the  same 
description  as  the  first  settlers.  They  were  of  a  various  race,  of  different 
ranks,  but  chiefly  needy  men ;  of  different  sects,  but  of  no  perceptible  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  of  different  nations,  in  which/however,  the  English  gjfs&tly 
predominated.  Some  of  them  were  persons  of  desperate  fortunes  and  ^s- 
solute  characters.  No  combination  of  circumstances  can  be  figured,  to  con¬ 
tribute  more  directly  to  the  reformation  of  the  new  cultivators’  character 
and  manners,  than  that  which  was  found  in  the  situation  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies.”! 

“The  mixture  of  various  population  was,  by  the  influence  of  those,  am¬ 
ple  manners,  which  are  formed  by  an  agricultural  life,  soon  blended  into 
one  nation  of  husbandmen,  whose  character  has  communicated  itself,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  most  profligate  of  those,  whom  compulsion  or  des¬ 
pair  from  time  to  time  introduced.  While  the  purity  of  manners  was 
this  way  preserved,  that  firmness  of  principles  in  religion  and  politics  was 
■maintained,  which  had  so  eminently  contributed  tc  the  establishment  of 
colonies.  Sentiments  of  freedom  might  find  an  asylum  in  America,  when 
even  in  Switzerland  it  should  no  longer  be  lawful  to  think  beyond  tire  rales.”! 

The  “  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,” 
published  in  London,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
ascribed  to  Edmund  Burke,  has  always  possessed  a  great 
and  deserved  authority.  It  holds  the  followihg'language, 
besides  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  to  which  I  may  here¬ 
after  advert. 

The  Puritans  established  themselves  at  a  place  which  tlw  ?  called  New 
Plymouth.  They  were  but  few  in  numbers- they  landed  in  .  bad  season; 
and,  they  were  not  at  all  supported  but  from  their  private  funds.  The 
winter  was  premature,  and  terribly  cold.  The  country  was  covered  with 
wood,  and  afforded  vety  little  for  the  refreshment  of  persons,  sickly  with 
'such  a  voyage,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant  people.  Hear  half  of  them 
perished  by  the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  but  they 
who  survived,  were  not  dispirited  with  their  losses,  nor  with  the  hardships 
they  were  still’  to  endure ;  supported  by  the  vigour  winch  was  then  the  cha* 
racier. of  the  Englishmen,  and  by  the  satisfaction  of  finding  themselves  ;©«i 
of  the  reach  of  the  spiritual  arm,  they  reduced  this  savage  country  to  yield 
them  a  tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a  comfortable  subsistence.  This 
little  establishment  was  made  in  the  year  1621.  It  was  in  the  year  1629, 
that  the  colony  began  to  flourish  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon  became 
a  considerable  people.  By  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year  they  hadjjuilt  four 
towns,  Sr’em,  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  Boston,  which  has  since  become 
the  capital  of  New  England.”  ’  . 

“  Their  exact  and  sober  manners  proved  a  substitute  for  a  proper  subor¬ 
dination,  and  regular  form  of- government,  which  they  had  for  some  time 
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FAET,  -3fr;  AVanteiJ,.  and  the  want  of  which,,  in  such. a  country,  had  otherwise  been  felt 
.very, ..severely. ' , .The  .people,  by  their  being  generally  freeholders,  and 
by;their  fbrmrof  government,  acquired  a  very  free,  bold,  and  republican 
spirit^  r*  ..... 

r  .ffThe  Comroonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  space  of  about  seventy 
years,  from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees  and  indigent  men, 
has  grown  to  be  a  , numerous  and  flourishing  people ;  a  people,  who  from  a 
effect,  wilderness,  have  brought  their  territory  to  a  state  of  great  cultiva. 
tion,  and  filled  it  with  wealthy  and  populous  towns;  and  who,  in  the 
midst;  of  a  fierce  and  lawless  race  of  men,  have  preserved  themselves 
•  1  •  '  with  unarmed  hands  and.  passive  principles,  by  the  rules  of  moderation  and 
..  justice,  better  than  any  other  people  has  done  by  policy  and  arms.”— Vol.ii, 
,  1 " 

.^rThe''1  a  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies,  by  George 
are  remarkable  for  authentic  and  ample  details^ 
and  were  published  in  the  course  of  our  revolutionary 
war*  tender  the  auspices  of  the  British  government.  The 
author  ,  displays  throughout,  the  design  of  discrediting  the 
American  cause,  particularly  the  pretensions  of  New  Eng- 
land*  He  is  a  witness  whom  I  shall  often  produce,  and 
whose  evidence,  when  given  in  favour  of  the  colonies ,  is 
entitled  to  especial  weight,  not  Only  on  account  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  aims  and  prejudices,  but  from  the  strength  of  his  under¬ 
standing,  the  nature  of  the  records  to  which  he  bad  access, 
and;  the  diligence  of  his  researches.  Of  the  settlement  of 
New  England  he  speaks  thus:; — . 

; .  “  When  >T  w  Plymouth  consisted1  only  of  two  hundred  persons,  of  all 
ages  arid  t'  .s,  it  repulsed  its  enemies,  and  secured  its  borders  with  a  gal¬ 
lantry  wr  y  of  its  parent  country,  because  it  stood  alone  in  the  desert, 
without  tl  hope  of  aid.” — p.  494.  ■ 

“Thougu  religious  matters  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the  first 
planters  in  Massachusetts,  they  seem  to  have  been  extremely  industrious  in 
temporal  affairs.  All  their  laws  had  a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  luxury, 
and  to  promote  diligence.  When  the  civil  wars  commenced,  they  had  al¬ 
ready  planted  fifty  towns  and  villages;  they  had  erected  upwards  of  thirty 
churches,  and  ministers’  houses ;  and  they  had  improved  their  plantationsto 
s,  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.” 

“  At  the  same  ne  that  these  colonists  (the  people  of  New  England) 
very  prudently  preferred  the  blessings  of  peace,  they  were  not  afraid  of  the 
disasters  of  war.  They  easily  repelled  an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Indians.  with  a  becoming  bravery.  They  soon  after  made  a  peace 
with  that  people,  which  does  equal  honour  to  their  justice  and  good  sense: 

'  and  they  long  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  of  a  government  conducted  at  once 
with  prudence  and  vigour.”— p.  89. 

!  “  Notwithstanding  the  long  train  of  public  disputes  with  the,  mother  coun¬ 
try,  New  England  flourished  prodigiously.  She.  promoted  successfully  the 
operations  of  agriculture,  she  augmented  her  manufactures,  rind  extended 
her  commerce,  and  she  acquired  wealth  and  population  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  all  these ;  because  the  rough  hand  of  oppression  had  not 
touched  the  labours  of  the  inhabitants,  or  interrupted  the  frecc  om  of  theii* 
pursuits.”— p.  416. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  first  settlements,  particularly  that; 
of  Virginia*  was  early,  and  continues  to  be,  the  theme.es 
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much,  raillery,  and  serious  accusation.'  The  coarse  Jest, sect.' si. 
which  I  have  before  noticed,  has  been  received  and.  toeatedw^"^A, 
in  England  as  an  historical :  fact.^  Yet,  nothing  is  better 
established,  than  that  the  Puritans  by  whom  New  England 
was  originally  inhabited,  and  successively  replenished,  were 
not  only  such  in  their  moral  character  and  domestic  habits, 
as  they  are  described  in  the  quotations  I  have  made,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  substance,  and  of  a  respectable  rani? 
in  life.  In  the  year  1630,  ten  ships  were  sent  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  England,  with  several  hundred  passengers,  many 
of  whom,  says  Macpherson*  in  the  second  volume  of  his  An¬ 
nals  of  Commerce,  were  “ persons  of  considerable  fashion 
The  leader  of  the  congregation  of  dissidents,  who  founded 
the  new  commonwealth  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  is  described, 
even  by  the  enemies  of  his  sect,  u  as  a  person  of  excellent 
parts,  and  of  a  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit.”— 

And  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  terse  and  touching  language 
used  by  those  virtuous  exiles,  in  applying  to  their  intolerant 
countrymen  for  a  patent,  without  acknowledging,  that  they 
must  have  been  of  a  superior  cast  of  mind  in  all  respects.— 

“  They  were  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of:  their 
“country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land : 

•  ‘  They  were  knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  by 
“virtue  of  which  they  held  themselves  bound  to  take  care  of 
“  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole :  It  was  not  with 
“  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discour- 
“  age,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home 
“  again,”  &c.  &c. 

It  is  accurately  stated  by  Ramsay, f  that  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  in  general,  had  been  educated  at  the  English 
Universities,  and  were  imbued  with  all  die  learning. of  the 
times;  that  not  a  few  of  the  early  emigrant  ministers  possessed 
considerable  erudition;  and  that  numbers  of  clergymen  of  this 
description,  came  over  nearly  together,  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  actof  uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  when  upwards 
of  two  thousand  Puritan  ministers  were,  in  one  day,  ejected 

*  “  The  Americans  are  the  modem  Jews,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of 
the  ancient,  under  different  ihasks.  They  pervade  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  phrases  of  liberty,  morality,  and  religion,  they 
deceive  the  most  wary,  and  the  most  hypocritical.  Mr.  Fox  has  had  ample 
experience  of  the  tribes  of.  Israel ;  let  him  beware  of  the  refined  and  com¬ 
plicated  cunning  of  that  race,  vifMseJldam  and  Eve  emigrated  from  Newgate”—* 

Critical  Review,  third  series,  vol.  iii.  1806. 

“The  Americans  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  he  thankful  for 
aj»y  thing  we  allow  them,  short  of  hanging.— Dr.  Johnson— ap.  Roswell, 
voL  ii. 

„  t  Carnal  CiviLHistory,  p.  235. 
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FART  I.  from  their  livings  in  England.^  The  Massachusetts  planta- 
tion  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  the  other  settle* * * § 
meats  in  New  England,  There  was  no  emigration  from  the 
mother  country  to  any  part  of  the  continent  northward  of 
Maryland,  except  to  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  fifty 
years  from  the  birth  of  this  colony .f 

.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  five  adventurers  who  sailed 
from  England  with  captain  Newport,  in  160 f,  and  founded 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  several  officers  of  high  family  con* 
nexionsi  and  of  much  personal  distinction,  are  designated 
by  the  historians.  The  first  accession  of  females  to  the 
Virginia  settlement,  may  be  cited  by  the  Virginian  of  the 
present  day,  without  a  blush  for  his  lineage.  “  In  order,’* 
says  Chalmers,  “  to  settle  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  and  t6 
induce  them  to  make  Virginia  their  place  of  residence  and 
continuance,  it  was  proposed  to  send  thither  one  hundred 
maids,  aa  wives  for  mem:  ninety  girls,  ‘young  and  uncor¬ 
rupt, ’  were  transported  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620; 
and  sixty  more,  ‘handsome  and  recommended  for  virtu¬ 
ous  demeanour, *  in  the  subsequent  year 4”  Robertson  h 
still  more  particular  in  noticing  the  respectability  of  these 
females.  The  descent  from  mothers  of  this  character,  is 
at  least  as  reputable  as  from  the  “maids  of  honour”  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II— and  the  fathers  who  reclaimed 
the  wilderness  and  built  up  a  free  state,  transmitted  a 
blood  which  might  be  deemed  as  pure  and  noble,  as  any  that 
runs  in  the  veins  of  the  progeny  of  the  debauched  and  venal 
parasites  of  that  monarch.  We  are  told  by  Robertson, $ 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  many  adherents  to 
the  royal  party,  and  among  these,  some  gentlemen  of  good 


•  Hume  notices  this  transaction!  in  his  History,  in  the  following  terms: 
“However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were  to  the  Presbyterians,  that  party 
Rad  no  leisure  to  rejoice  at  their  condemnation.  The  fatal  St.  Bartholomew 
approached ;  the  day,  when  the  clergy  were  obliged  by  the  late  law,  either 
to  relinquish  their  livings,  or  to  sign  the  articles  required  of  them,  declaring 
their  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  &c. 
A  combination  had  b^en  entered  into  by  the  more  zealous  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ecclesiastics,  to  refuse  the  subscription;  in  hopes  that  the  bishops  wouH 
not  dare  at  once  to  expel  so  great  a  number  of  the  most  popular  preachers. 
TSe  king,  himself,  by  his  irresolute  conduct,  contributed,  either  from  design 
or  accident,  to  increase  this  opinion.  Above  all,  the  terms  of  subscription 
had  been  made  very  strict  and  rigid,  on  purpose  to  disgust  all  the  zealcas  and 
scrupulous  among  the  Presbyterians,  ana  deprive  them  of  then  livings. 
About  ?wo  thousand  of  the  clergy  in  one  day  relinquished  their  cures ;  and, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  court,  sacrifced  [their  interest  to  their  religions 
tenets.™ — Chapter  cL 

f  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Massachusetts— Preface, 

t  Page  46.  .  - 
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families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  oppression,  to  which  SECT.  16. 
they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  iri  hopes  of  repairing  their 
ruined  fortunes,  resorted  to  Virginia.  Lord  Clarendon  hears 
testimony  to  this  fact  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  “  Out 
of  confidence  in  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  had  industriously  invited  many  gentlemen  and 
others  thither,  as  to  a  place  of  security,  which  he  could  de¬ 
fend  against  any  attempt,  and  where  they  might  live  plenti¬ 
fully,  many  persons  of  condition,  and  good  officers  in  the 
war,  had  transported  themselves  with  all  the  estate  they  had 
been  able  to  pr'  Chalmers  may  be  quoted  to  a  si¬ 

milar  purport,  and  to  the  general  character  of  the  early  Vir¬ 
ginians.  “  The  instructions  of  Charles  I,  gave  large  tracts 
“of  land  to  ind’*' duals,  men  of  consideration  and  wealth, 

“  who  roused  religion,  or  ambition,  or  caprice,  removed 
“  to  Virginia,  and  the  population  of  that  colony  had  increas- 
“  ed  to  abon*  twenty  thousand  souls  pt1  the  commencement 

of  the  civ.  wars.” — p.  125.  < 

“  The  Virginians  being  animated  by  timely  supplies  from 
“  England,  displayed  a  vigor  in  design  and  action,  which 
w  men,  when  left  to  themselves  amid  dangers,  never  fail  to 
“  exert.  They  rejected  the  timid  counsels  of  those,  who  ad- 
“  vised  them  to  abandon  their  settlements,  and  retire  to  the 
“  eastern  shore  of  the. Chesapeake.  They  not  only  Resisted 
“  the  attacks  of  their  implacable  enemies,  but  with  the  ac- 
“  customed  bravery  of  Englishmen,  pursued  them  into  their 
K  fastnesses.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  aborigines  re- 
u  ceded  from  the  rivers,  and  from  the  plantations  around  ; 

“  leaving  their  opponents  in  possession  of  the  territories  that 
“  their  swords  had  won.” — p.  63. 

If  we  turn  to  Maryland,  we  may  appeal  to  the  same  author 
.  with  equal  confidence.  . 

“  The  first  emigration  to  Maryland,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  considerable  fortune  and  rank,  with  their  adherents,  who  were  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  sailed  from  England  in  November,  1632.” 

“  The  Roman  Catholics,  unhappy  in  their  native  land,  and  desirous  of  a 
peaceful  asylum  in  Maryland,  emigrated  in  considerable  numbers.  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  laid  the  foundation  of  his  province  upon  the  broad  basis  of  security  to 
property,  and  of  freedom  in  religion ;  granting  in  absolute  fee  fifty  acres  of 
Isna  to  every  emigrant ;  establishing  Christianity  agreeably  to  the  old  com¬ 
mon  law,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  without  allowing  pre-eminence  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  sect”— p.  208. 

“In  order  chiefly  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  freemen  cf  Maryland  to  a 
body  oflaws  which  the  proprietary  had  transmitted,  Calvert,  the  governor. 
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called  a  new  assembly  in  1637-8.  But,  rejecting  these  with  a  becoming  spirit, 

,  they  prepared  a  collection  of  regulations,  which  demonstrate  equally  their 
good  sense  and  tire  state  of  their  affairs.” — p.  211.  , 

“The  assembly  of  Maryland  endeavoured,  with  a  laudable  anxiety,  to  j 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  church ;  and  though  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  5 
Catholics,  it  adopted  that  measure,  which  could  alone  prove  absolutely  sue-  < 
cessful.  The  act  which  it  passed,  ‘  concerning  religion,’  recited,  ‘  that  the  en-  v  j 
forcement  of  the  conscience  had  been  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those 
countries  wherein  it  had  been  practised.*  And  it  enacted,  that  no  persons  bt 
lieving  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  religion,  or  in  the  free  v 
exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other  reli-  ^ , 
gion,  against  their  consent ;  so  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  proprietary, 
or  conspire  not  against  the  civil  government :  that  persons  molesting  any 
other  in  respect  of  his  religious  tenets,  shall  pay  treble  damages  to  the  party 
aggrieved,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  proprietary.  Tpat  those  reproaching  t 
any  with  opprobrious  names  of  religious  distinction,  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  to 
the  persons  injured.”— p.  218.  a 

Maryland  derived  a  part  of  her  population  from  the  other 
provinces.  The  Puritans  persecuted  by  the  established 
church  in  Virginia,  the  Quakers  oppressed  by  the  synod 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Dutch  expelled  from  Delaware,  . 
sought  and  found  a  generous  protection,  and  entire  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  colony.  New 
York  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  when  they  ,f 
had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain;  when  they  display¬ 
ed  national  energies  and  virtues  of  the  highest  order,  and 
pursued  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  with  respect  ; 
to  civil  liberty,  religion,  and  trade,  than  any  other  people  cf 
Europe.  The  emigrants  from  Holland  to  North  America, 
brought  with  them,  the  characteristic  industry  and  sobriety, 
the  tolerant  spirit  and  sound  econotnics,  of  the  commercial 
republic.  The  original  population  of  New  Jersey  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Swedes  and  Hollanders,  and  of  emigrants  from  the 
northern  colonies  :  That  of  Pennsylvania  needs  not  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  reference  to  the  parent  state.  The  common¬ 
wealth  which  the  wise  and  humane  associates  of  Penn,  the 
laborious,  frugal,  and  orderly  Germans,  and  the  intelligent, 
active,  and  generous  Irish,  formed  and  brought  to  beauty  f 
and  solidity,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  a  monument,  eloquent 
enough  in  itself ;  a  creation,  upon  which  no  European  writer 
has  looked  steadily,  without  bursting  into  expressions  of  ad¬ 
miration.  Even  the  austere  loyalty  of  Chalmers,  is  relaxed 
by  it,  and  the  following  emphatic  testimony  extorted  from 
his  convictions. 

“  As  a  supplement  to  the  frame  of  government  for  Pennsylvania,  then 
Was  published  a  body  of  ‘laws  agreed  upon  in  England  by  the  Adven¬ 
turers, *  which  was  intended  as  a  great  charter .  And  it  does  great  honour  19 
their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  to  their  morals  as  men,  to  their  spirit  as  colonists* 

A  plantation  reared  on  such  a  seed-^tot,  .could  not  fail  to  grow  wp  with 
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■Rapidity,  to  advance-fast- to  maturity,  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world 
p.6J3.  ;r-  '  '  :  ;  ,  . . . ' 

«*  The  numevovis  laws,  which  were  enacted  at  the  first  settlement  of  Penn*, 
sylvatila,  which  do  so  inn  ch  honour  to  it$  gbod  sense,  display  the  principled 
of  the  people  5'  these  legislative5  regulations  hept  them  alive  long  aty cv  i he 
original  "spirit  Jbsgan  to  drQQp;  and  expire.  Had  Pennsylvania  been  less 
blessed  by  nature,  she  must  have  become  flourishing  and  great,  because  it 
was  a  principle  of  her  gretrt  chln-ter,  *  that  children -should he  taught  coaie 
useful  trade,  to  the  end  that'  none  may  he  idle,  but  die  peer  may  work  to 
live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.*  That  ofennliy  miist 
become  conraiemalli  \yhich  compels  factors,  \7r0nging  riiesr  employers,  to 
make  satisfacridn,  nnd.ooe-tbiyd'  over  ;'  which  subjects;  not  only  the  goods, 
but  the  lands  of  the  .debtor,  to  the  payment  of  debts?  because  tins  the: 
credit  given  by  all  to  alii  that  forms  the  essence  of  traffic./  We’ ought  aatu-' 
mily  to  expect  great5  Hjt^rhal  order  when  a  fundsmental  law  declarcij  tlijit 
every  thing  *  which  excites  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,, and  irreligian, 
shall  be  discouraged  and  severely  punished/  And  religious '"controversy 
could  hot  disturb,  her  repose,  when  hone,  acknowledjpjjg*  one  God,  anti 
living  peaceably  iii'scpicty,  could  be  molested  for  hishpiiiiohs  or  Ids prae. 
rice,  or  compelled  to.  frequent  and  maintaip  ahy  ministry  ivhatBoevery  To 
uje  regulations  whichH  were  thus  established  ao  fundamentals^  iimist  -duefty 
be  attribute^  rite  rapid’ improyemeht  of  this,  colony,  the  spirit  :of  diligence, 
order  and  economy,  for  which  the  Pennsylvanians  have  been  at  oil  times  so 
celebrated/*-^.'  643i .  -'••"*•*  ••••••-  -  ••  >■  ;■  -  y;_  . .  ^  -.l-'’ 

i  Swedes  and;  Pras,  ’  a  simple  and'  VSriubus  ‘  mmh-of  men, 
opened  the  soil'  of  Delaware, lancl  were  joined'  by.  the 
and  by  emigrants  of  different  haivrms,fr6m'  the sesgMjcrii  ig; 
provinces.-  Hew  England,  Virginia,  arid  'Peiasylvr^V, 
gave  th^  first  inhabitants'  to  the  Carolinas.  In  cons.^uea.  0 
of -the '  revocation  of  the  edict-  of  -  Maris?,  &-=  mullitua  s  «  " 
French' Protestants  of-4the  most  ■respectable' '  famil its,  v.i« 
tablished  themselves  in  South'-  Carolina^  - .  -Thesc^  were'  fol- 
'  lowed,  at  different  intervals,  fey  numbers  of  their,  own' coun¬ 
trymen, and'  of  Germans  and  Swi S3  professing'. the  same-re¬ 
ligious  tenets-." .  'The  character  of  'the  French*' settlers  ,ltas 
been  recently,  pounray  ed  by  a'  young  American,  ■  liV ;a-.'lan- 
guage  which  1  am  proud  to  quote,  as  a  specimen  of'wKat  is 
produced  in;  those/literary  societies,  •  whose';  existence"  Wen, 
theEhropeari  critics'  would; sot,  in  a!!  likelihoct!,  condescend' 
.to notice. !  -!  -■  ■  \  ^  ■.■fy.yri- 

'  !$  History  derives,  more  than  half  its  value,  from  rise  'saoral  pfiraSels;  and 
contrasts,  which  it  suggests;-  It' -is  a  singular  coincidence  of  tmp? sort,  that 
between'  the  years  1682  and  1688,  at  rite  very  time  that  WiUiani'ftenp.,  rise 
\vss  TKsn*J^^Irsn'*  fc? 

•By.  establishing,  in  America,  a  refuge1  for  the  'wretched  and  oppressed  of 
the  whole  earth  j  Lduis  XIV,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  heartless  of 
sovereigns,  .was  delivering  up  three  hundred  thousand  families  of  Ida  Fro. 
teriritt  subjects  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  the  fanatical  Ls  Tdiler,  and  the. 
E^uguisity  -Louvois ;  and.  by  his  ambition  of  universal  empire  abroad,  r.rtcl 
i  “!J  bigotry  and  ostentation  at  home,  wa3  preparing  for  France  tliare  calami* 

I  ries^luch  have  rinse  fallen  upon'  haiv  The  Huguenots  were  •  the  most 
I  mitral,  'industrious,  and  intelligent  pu*i  e-f  the  French  population,  and"  when 
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they  were  ©spelled  fflpw  their  native-  country,  they  enriched  sB  Europe  with , 
^  flics  commerce  and  art  t  of  France.  Many  of  the  more  enterprising  of  them, 

■-  finding,  themselves  slip*  out,  by'the  'natrrow.-policy  of  the  French  court  from 
ksmsSain;  where  they, had  proposed  to  found  a  colony,  turned-their  course  j 
to.  Hew  York  nhrl.io.Sduttt.’C&rolino,  'where  they  soon  snolted  into  the. mass 
of  the  pqp\i!stfoa.;  , 

"  '^Certainly*  we  cannot  vrish  to' see  perpetuated  'among  no  the  old  Asiatic 
r.utl' European  notions  :df ’indelible  hereditary  exceHenccr;,aiid  equally  wild 
are.those  theories  of  fantastical  philosophy,  which  would  rcBolve  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  man  into  accidental  physical- causes.  ,  But 
surely  .there  m  .a  .point  at  much  good  feeling  and  sound  philosophy  can 
vBci'ey&hd  ajpbein  .ascribing,  tiie  ;hest  parts  ofom*  dxafastef  to  the  moral  in« 

.  flii  ence  of  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  ancestry. 

.  ..  ’**  Considering  the  .subject  in  this  light,'  we  may  veil  look  back,  with  pride, 
to  our  Huguenot  forefathers.  The  moder  n  historians  of  France  have  rarely 
done  them  full  justice.  The  decline  which  the  loss' .of  their  industry  and 
arts  caused  in  the  commerce  of  then1  own  country,  and  the  sudden  increase; 
of  wealth'  and  power  which  England  and  Holland  'derived  front  them,  are 
sumeksit  ‘proofs. that;  their  gsnest-l'Ghnw&ep  was' such  as  I  have  described. 
Hor  are  di&y  to  he  regarded  solely  m  prosperous  merchants,  and  laborious 
atid&hgaiartisMW.';''.!'  '•  ' 

v  “  The'French’ character  never  appeared  with  more  true  lustre  than  it  did 
in  the  elder-  protestants.  'Without  stopping  to  expatiate  in .  the  praise  of 
their  divines  and  scholars,  Calvin,  Beza,  Saknasius,  and  the  younger  Scnl'iger; 
Claude;  Jurieu,  Ansylxuut,  and  Saurin,  nor  on  those  of  Sully,  the  brave,  the  l 
wise,  the  incorruptible,  the  patriotic;  I  shall  only  observe,  that  though  his  ; 
ovm  countrymen  have  been  negligent  of  his  glory,  and  chose  to  rest  the  , 
fame  of  French  chivalry  on.  their  .Dtinois,  their  Bayard,  their  Du  Gucscelin  : 
and  tncir  Crifloa.  we.  may  search  their  histoiy  in  vain  for  a  parallel  to  that 
l  tt  i  £  union  of  the  intrepid  soldier  with  thriprofound  scholar,  of  the  : 
"u  no*  icj&n  vrith  die'  man  df  lipbending  principle,  of  the  .rigid  tnoralid 
and  the  accomplished;  gentleman,  which  ia  to  be.  .found  in  die  life  of  the. . 
1/  ere  chief,  Morrfei  du  Plessis.  '.  ' 

”  Many- c* 'those  y/ho  emigrated' to  this  country,  after'  the  revocation  of 
tii''  tnv  i  r’  :  Hants,  were  the. companions,  the  cono,  or  the  disciples  of  thcis 
n  -  nl  they  brought  .hither  a  most  valuable  accession  of  .intelligence, 

L  -j  Ac  \c,  and  enterprise”4.’  >  ■ 

A^omldcv^ble  number  of.  Palatines  rivalling  the  Butch  in 
habits  of  industry  and  order,  settled  in  North  Carolina,  in  thr 
beginning  of  the- eighteenth  century.  The  memorable  ravag 
of  war  committed  at  .that' period  in '  the  countries  of  the.! 
1  drove  into  England  seven  thousand  .of  the  ruined  inha¬ 
bitants,  ,  Palatines  and  .Suabians.  '  Three  thousand’ of  them 
were  transported  to  Hew  York,  and  a  part  of  these  found  their 
way  into,  tb.e : other  provinces.  .It -seems  incredible,  yet  ia 
ter  of  parliamentary  record,  that  the  expense  incurred  for  their 
tivinspbrt'ation,»--not  more  beneficial’  to  them,  than  to  the  co¬ 
lonies  v/hich’ received  them~^drew  complaiutu  Aora-the  BA 
tick  House'  of  Commons.  A  body  styling  itself  die  citadel  of 
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Protestantism,  and  the  refuge  of  the  victims  of  Catholic  SECT  Jl. 
bigotry,  could,  nevertheless,  in  a  formal  representation  to 
Queen  Anne,  discourse  querimoniously  of  utne  squandering 
M  away  great  sums  upon  the  Palatines,  a  useless  people,  a  mix- 
**  ture  of  all  religions,  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution,”— r 
with  the  declaration  besides,  that u  it  held  those  who  advised 
the  bringing  them  over  to  England,  as  enemies  to  the  queen 
and  kingdom.”  How  different  the  conduct  of  the  unpretend" 
ing  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  the  portion  of  the 
wretched  exiles  that  took  shelter  there,  was — not  defamed 
or  stinted,  but,  according  to  an  English  writer,  most  kindly 
entertained  and  assisted 

The  poverty  and  humble  condition  of  a  part  of  the. emit* 

.grants  to  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  constitute  the 
heaviest  reproach  to  which  they  are  liable,  if  we  accept,  indeed, 
the  circumstance, — notable  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  particular¬ 
ly— of  so  many  of  them  being  Scotchmen ;  which  forms,  no 
doubt,  a  just  subject  of  ridicule  for  the  wits  of  Edinburgh. 

The  general  estimation  in  which  our  emigrant  ancestors 
should  be  held,  is  proclaimed  in  the  rapid  growth,  strength, 
order,  and  felicity  of  the  communities  which  they  added  to  the 
British  empire.  The  mighty  difficulties  which  they  vanquished 
—the  conquests  which  they  made  over  nature,  and  over  a  sa¬ 
vage  enemy  greatly  exceeding  them  in  numbers  and  the  means 
of  annoyancef-- the  freedom  and  liberality  of  their  institutions, 
and  the  integrity  in  which  those  institutions  were  preserved— 
the  solicitude  and  success  with  which  they  laboured  to  ren¬ 
der  universal  among  them  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning— all  these  points  which  I  propose  to  enlarge 
upon  in  the  subsequent  pages- — demonstrate  the  noblest  qua¬ 
lities  ;  enterprize,  industry,  perseverance,  valour,  sagacity, 
humane,  and  broad  views,  setting  them  plainly  above  the  mass 
of  their  cotemporaries  in  Europe. 

The  white  population  of  Georgia  consisted  of  only  fifty 
thousand  souls  in.  the  year  1775,  and  but  forty-five  years  had 
ikon  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony :  yet  though 
so  weak,  and  though  vulnerable  and  sure  of  being  assailed  opt 
every  side,  she  joined,  in  that  year,  the  confederacy  against  the 
mother  countiy.  The  character  of  her  founder,  general  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,— who  lived  to  see  her  independence  and  sovereignty- 
acknowledged— was  such  as  to  have  hallowed  that  of  the 
exiles  who  seconded  his  plans  of  civil  government,  and  fought 
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PART-1,  under  his  banners  against  the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  The .  | 
Ogiethorpes,  the  Robinsons,  the  Penns,  the  Roger  Williams”,  j 
the  Smiths,  the  Calverts,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  j 
worthies  to  whom  Adam  Smith  alludes,  in  the  following  pas-  j 
sage  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations.-  44  It  was  ; 
44  not  the  wisdom  and  policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  [ 
44  of  the  European  governments,  which  peopled  and  cultivat-  ( 
44  ed  America.  In  what  way,  then,  has  the  policy  of  Europe  j 
44  contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment,  or  to  the  pre»  | 
44  sent  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America?  In  one  way,  i 
44  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  l 
44  virum  mater  '  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were  capa- 
44  ble  of  achieving  such  great  actions,  and  of  laying  the  £oun» 

44  dation  of  so  great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter 
44  of  the  world,  of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or 
44  ever  has  actually  and  in  fact,  formed,  such  men  The  colo- 
44  nies  owe  to  Europe  the  education  and  great  views  of  their  : 
44  acti  ve  and  enterprising  founders,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
44  and  most  important  of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  inter- 
44  nal  government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing  else.” 

3.  The  occasional  exportation  to  the  plantations,  of  those 
whom  the  government  of  England  chose  to  denominate  con¬ 
victs,  vagrants,  and  44  dissolute  persons,”  is  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble  ground  for  the  language  of  contempt  and  derision,  which 
has  been  so  commonly  indulged  with  respect  to  the  original 
stock  of  these  States.  The  fact  taken  in  the  broad  and  un» 
qualified  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  announced,  would  es- 
alt  but  little  the  generosity  and  justice  of  the  mother  country, 
if  the  character  of  the  first  and  voluntary  settlers  be  admitted 
to  have  been  such  as  it  appears  in  the  foregoing  pages,  upoa 
the  testimony  of  the  British  writers.  An  impartial  investiga* 
tipn  of  this  subject  gives  it,  however,  a  different  complexion 
from  that  which  it  commonly  wears. 

Franklin  calculated  in  1751,*  that  there  were  then  one  tail- 
lion  or  upwards  of  English  souls  in  North  America,  and  that 
scarce  eighty  thousand  had  been  brought  over  sea.  Among  this  j 
number  of  emigrants,  not  one-eighth  was  of  the  description! 
mentioned  above;  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  uniform  acknow-j 
ledgmentof  history, that  those  who  were,  did  not  adulterate, but  j 
imbibed,  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  their 
predecessors.  Numbers  became,  in  process  of  time,  laborious 
•  and  orderly  citizens;  anxious  and  exemplary  fathers  of  families. 


0  Essay  on  Population. 
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Shave  quoted  in  p .27,  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  SECT.  II. 
in  bis  “  Colonial  Policy,”  which  bear  upon  the  true  theory  of 
this  point ;  and  2  may  add  here  from  the  same  work,  “  that  if 
44  the  convicts  in  the  colony  of  New  Holland,  though  sur- 
44  rounded  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the  settlement,  by  the  corn** 

44  panions  of  their  iniquities,  have,  in  a  great  degree,  been  re- 
44  claimed,  by  the  mere  change  of  scene,  what  might  not  be 
44  expected  from  such  a  change  as  that  which  the  transported 
44  persons  experienced  on  arriving  in  America  ?”* 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  real  convicts  were  received  by 
the  polonists  not  as  companions,  but  as  servants  ;  and  if  the 
circumstance  of  their  comparative  paucity  did  not  render 
absurd  a  general  reproach  upon  our  descent,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  any  generation  in  Great  Britain  should  not  be 
stigmatized  in  its  origin*,  on  account  of  the  much  more  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  44  dangerous  rogues,”  who  remained  at 
home.  Chalmers  tells  us,  that  “it  is  to  James  I,  that  the 
“British  nation  and  the  colonists  owe  the  policy  whether  sa- 
44  lutary  or  baneful,  of  sending  convicts  to  the  plantations.”— 

The  excuse  which  this  writer  offers  for  the  British  nation, 
would  seem  fitted  to  operate  as  efficaciously  in  favour  of  the 
colonies:* — 44  The  good  sense  of  those  days  justly  considered 
44  that  their  labour  would  be  more  beneficial  in  an  infant  set- 
44  dement,  which  had  an  immense  wilderness  to  cultivate, 

“than  their  vices  could  possibly  be  pernicious.”! 

But  there  are  other  considerations,  of  a  nature,  to  render 
a  Briton  cautious,  how  he  attempts  to  handle  this  topic  offen¬ 
sively.  When  we  find  the  term  convicts  used,  in  reference  to 
the  persons  transported  during  three-fourths  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  in  the  opprobi- 
bus  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  received,  and  was  tyranni¬ 
cally  meant  to  be  employed.  The  several  parties  who  alter¬ 
nately  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  furious  struggles  of  that 
era,  in  England,  oppressed  and  exiled,  under  this  appella¬ 
tion,  the  objects  of  their  political  resentment,  or  their  religi¬ 
ous  intolerance.  Chalmers  even,  confesses,  that  the  only 
law  which,  in  the  time  of  James  I,  justified  the  infliction 
of  expulsion,  unknown  to  the  common  law,  was  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  which  enacted  that  “  dangerous  rogues  might  be 
“banished  out  of  the  realms  j”  and  he  adds  that  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  obnoxious  men  were  transported  agreeably  to  the  genius 
of  the  administration  of  the  time — by  prerogative. 

The  extent  of  the  guilty  abuse  and  cruel  hardship  to  which 
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PAET  f.  this  assumption  of  power  led,  can  be  readily  imagined,  froru  ; 
^ie  facility  of  sweeping  off  the  obnoxious  and  distressed,  un-  ; 
dor  the  denomination  of  vagrants,  or  44  dangerous  rogues.”  ; 
It  may  be  worth  while,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point  further,  ; 
to  refer  to  Sir  Jo  si  ah  Child’s  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  j 
plantations,  which,  from  its  early  date,  carries  with  it  a  par* 
ticular  authority,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  a  ■ 
curious  picture  of  the  miserable  state  of  things  in  England  j 
at  the  epoch  in  question.  He  relates,  in  the  first  instance, 3  * 
that  Virginia  and  Barbadoes  were  partly  settled  by  a  loose,  \ 
vagrant  people,  who  must,  if  there  had  been  no  English  j 
plantations,  have  starved  at  home,  or  44  else  have  sold  them*  f 
44  selves  for  soldiers,  to  be  knocked  'n  the  head,  or  starved  \ 
ci  in  the  quarrels  of  England’s  neighbours,  as  many  thousands  ] 
66  of  brave  Englishmen  were,  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  also  1 
44  in  the  wars  of  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden ;  or  else,  if  j 
“  they  could  by  begging  or  otherwise  arrive  to  the  stock  of  \ 
44  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  waft  them  over  to  Holland,  I 
44  become  servants,  where  none  are  refused.”  Then  come  { 
the  following  passages 

But  the  principal  growth  and  increase  of  the  aforesaid  plantations  of 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes  happened  in,  or  immediately  after,  our  late  civil 
wars,  when  the  worsted  party,  by  the  fate  of  war,  being  deprived  of  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  having  some  of  them  never  been  bred  to  labour,  and  others  muds 
unfit  for  it,  by  the  lazy  habit  of  a  soldier’s  life ;  there  wanting  means  to  main¬ 
tain  them  all  abroad  with  his  majesty,  many  of  them  betook  themselves  to 
the  aforesaid  plantations,  and  great  numbers  of  Scots  soldiers,  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  array  after  Worcester  fight,  were,  by  the  then  prevailing  powers,  volun¬ 
tarily  sent  thither 

“  Another  great  swarm,  or  accession  of  new  inhabitants,  to  the  aforesaid 
•plantations,  as  also  to  New  England,  Jamaica,,  and  .all  others  his  majesty’s  ] 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  ensued  upon  his  majesty’s  restoration,  when  | 
the  former  prevailing  party  being,  by  a  divine  hand  of  Providence,  brought  ; 
under,  the  army  disbanded,  many  officers  displaced,  and  all  the  new  purcha¬ 
sers  of  public  titles,  dispossessed  of  their  pretended  lands,  estates,  8s.":.  mass 
became  impoverished,  and  destitute  of  employment;  and,  therefore,  Michss 
could  Snd  no  way  of  living  at  home,  and  some  who  feared  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  under  which  they  could  not  live,  were  forced 
to  transport  themselves,  or  sell  themselves  for  a  fens  years,  to  he  transported  e-j 
others  to  the  foreign  English  plantations.*^  And  some  were  of  those  peopis 
called  Quakers,  banished  for  meeting  on  pretence  of  religious  v/orsbip” 

In  noticing  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  transportation, 
after  the  Restoration,  Chalmers  remarks,  that  it  was  probably 
upon  the  authority  of  the  statute  which  empowered  the  king 
to  send  Quakers  to  the  colonies.f  This  is  the  statute  13,14, 
ch.  ii.  c.  1,  44  for  preventing  the  dangers  that  may  arise  by 
61  certain  persons  called  Quakers,  and  others  refusing  to  tak 
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li  the  lawful  oaths. n  It  enacted,  that  at  should  be  lawful  for  SECT,  re 
lib  majesty,  to  cause  such  refractory  persons  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas.  We  are  informed  by  Hume,1-'  that  Cromwell 
caused  the  royalists  who  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  his 
government,  to  be  sold  for  slaves  mid  transported.  On  the 
suppression  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion  against  James  II,  those 
of  his  followers  who  escaped  judicial  massacre,  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Chalmers  furnishes  from  the  records  of 
the  plantation  office  in  London,  a  letter  from  James  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  which  states,  that  the  crown  44  had  beeii 
**  graciously  pleased  to  extend  its  mercy  to  many  rebellious 
“  subjects  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  it ;  by  ordering  their 
45  transportation  to  the  plantations and  which  directs  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  propose  a  bill  to  the  assembly  for  preventing  the 
convicts,  those  rebellious  subjects,  from  redeeming  diem- 
selvs  by  money,  or  otherwise,  until  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
at  least.  The  assembly  refused  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme 
of  royal  vengeance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  received 
She  victims  with  a  sympathy  due  to  their  situation. 

Either  from  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  expostulation,  or 
from  the  advantage  which  the  labour  of  the  convicts  pro¬ 
mised,  or  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  which  must  now  be 
clear  to  all,  that  most  of  the  persons  transported  were  but  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  and  of  the  tyranny  or  bigotry  of  their 
countrymen,  the  colonists  did  not  at  first  condemn,  nor  remon¬ 
strate  against  the  system  of  transportation.  Butithad  not  been 
pursued  long  after  the  Restoration,  before  open.opposifcion  was 
esade.  Maryland  ventured  even  to  legislate  adversely,  and 
drew  upon  herself,  in  consequence,  the  reprobation  of  the 
crown  lawyers,  who  contended  that  every  lav/  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  passed  to  restrain  a  measure  that  was  allowed  and 
encouraged  by  acts  of  parliament,  was  void  ab  initio*  44  Whe- 
44  ther,”  says  Chalmers,  “  from  the  two  great  numbers  brought 
44  into  Maryland,  or  from  an  apprehension  that  their  vices 
44  might  contaminate  the  morals  of  the  colonists,  the  introdue- 
44  tion  of  criminals  was  then  deemed  an  inconvenience :  and  a 
44  law  was  passed  4  against  the  importation  of  convicted  per- 
44  sons  into  the  province,’  which  was  continued  at  different 
w  times,  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne.’’f 

Hie  persistence  of  the  British  government  in  the  practice 
of  transporting  real  malefactors,  after  the  colonies  had  grown 
into  considerable  commonwealths,  and  signalized  themselves 
by  the  noblest  qualities  and  most  valuable  services,  was  an 
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.PAW  2,  indignity,  of  which  the  impolicy  must' be  as  obvious,  as  the. ' 
arrogance  and  ingratitude.  If  it  could  not  extinguish  their  j/ 
glowing  loyalty,  it  was,  however,  deeply  felt  and  resented.  j 
In  Franklin’s  piece  on  the  causes' of  the  American  discontents  I 
before  1768,  he  includes  it  in  the  list  of  their  grievances,  and  f 
employs  this  strong  language.  44  Added  to  the  evils  which  I  ' 
44  have  enumerated,  the  Americans  remembered  the  act  au- 
41  thorising  the  most  cruel  insult  perhaps  ever  offered  by  one  . 
44  people  to  another,  that  of  emptying  the  English  gaols  into 
u  their  settlements.  Scotland,  too,  has  within  these  two  years 
44  (in  1766)  obtained  the  privilege  it  had  not  before,  of  send- 
44  ing  its  rogues  and  villains  to  the  plantations.”  When  the 
illustrious  patriot  expostulated,  by  the  direction  of  his  consti*. 
fcuents,  with  the  British  minister  on  this  head,  fce  was  told  that  ; 
England  .'mist  be  relieved  of  her  moral  putrefaction — and  his  | 
laconic  reply  adumbrates  the  nature  of  the  case.  44  What  r 
44  would  you  say,  if,  upon  the  same  principle,  we  sent  you  our  | 

44  rattle-snakes.”  Fortunately,  there  was  a  virtue  in  the  cha» 
racter  and  condition  of  the  despised  and  outraged  colonists,  f 
which  secured  them  from  the  infection,  and  even  converted  I 
the  virus  into  wholesome,  nutriment  for  the  state.  | 

,  .  I 

4.  The  love  of  liberty  and  independence  is  the  trait  which,  £ 
if  any,  would  seem  to  assure  to  a  people,  the  admiration  and  I 
applause  of  an  Englishman,  pursuant  to  his  own  boasted  I 
principles  and  perpetual  claims.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  this 
spent  to  the  North  American  colonists,  even  in  the  superb*  I 
tive  degree :  whatever  doubts  may  be  affected  in  relation  tc  i 
the  other  high  titles  asserted  for  them  by  their  descendants. 
Hume,  in  noticing  the  commencement  of  their  establishments, 
remarks-  that  44  die  spirit  of  independency  which  was  then 
44  reviving  in  England,  shone  forth  in  America  in  its  full  lustre, 

61  .and  received  new  accession  of  force  from  the  aspiring 
44  character  of  those  who,  being  discontented  with  the  estafc- 
44  lished  church  and  monarchy ,  had  sought  for  freedom  amidst 
44  those  savage  deserts.”^  To  the  early  settlers,  as  well  as 
to  their  posterity  of  1775,  the  well  known  language  of  Mr. 
Burke,. was  strictly  applicable.  44  In  the  character  of  the 
44  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  predominating  feature 
44  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole.  .  This  fierce 
44  spirit  of  liberty,  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  thania 
44  any  other  people  of  the  earth.”f 
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The  first  planters  in  Virginia  called  for  arrangements  of  SECT.  If, 
the  most  liberal  character,  and  within  fourteen  years  from  the 
settlement,  that  constitution  by  which  they  became  freemen 
and  citizens,  was  fixed  in  its  genius  and  permanent  forms/551 
Freedom  was  the  errand  of  the  colonists  of  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts ;  and  these  so  properly  styled,  republican  dis - 
centers ,  framed  accordingly,  their  body,  politic  and  social, 
upon  principles  of  perfect  equality.  The  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  republic  in  the  representative  form,  within  the  same 
term  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  as  that  just  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  Virginia,  under  circumstances  so  new  and  criti¬ 
cal,- -Tin  defiance  of  the  adverse  habits,  spirit,  and  scheme  of 
rule,  which  predominated  in  the  mother  country,— “has  drawn, 
forth  expressions  of  wonder  and  homage  from  some  of  the 
more  liberal  of  the  British  historians. 

As  the  Puritans  spread  themselves  over  New  England,  they 
gave  to  the  distinct  communities  which  they  established,  con¬ 
stitutions  still  more  democratical j  and  that,  although  bold 
and  elevated  in  their  plans,  they  were  not  visionary  or  rash, 
is  proved  by  the  duration  and  happy  effects  of  those  constitu¬ 
tions.  After  relating,  that  on  the  14th  January,  1639,  all  ths 
free  planters  upon  Connecticut  river,  convened  at  Hartford, 
formed  a  system  of  government,  and ,  after  giving  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  that  system,  the  faithful  historian  of  Connecticut, 
Trumbull,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  all  who  read 
his  work  must  feel  to  be  just.  “  With -such  wisdom  did  our 
venerable  ancestors  provide  for  the  freedom  and  liberties  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Thus  happily  did  they  guard 
against  every  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  subject.  This, 
probably,  is  one  of  the  most  free  and  happy  constitutions  of 
civil  government  which  has  ever  been  formed.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  it  at  so  early  a  period,  when  the  light  of  liberty  was 
wholly  darkened  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  rights  of 
men  were  so  little  understood  in  others,  does  great  honour  t© 
their  ability,  integrity,  and  love  of  mankind.  To  posterity, 
indeed,  it  exhibited  a  most  benevolent  regard.  It  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  little  alteration,  to  the  present  time,.  (1814.)  The 
happy  consequences  of  it,  which,  for  more  than  a  century  and 
an  half,  the  people  of  Connecticut  have  experienced,  are 
beyond  description.”!  . 

*  “Thus  early,”  says  Stith,  “  was  the  assembly  of  the  colony  studious  and 
esreml  to  establish  our  liberties ;  and  we  had  here,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles  of  its  laws,  si  Petition  of  Slight  passed,  above  four  years  before  that 
matter  was  indubitably  settled  and  explained  in  England.”— History  of  "Var- 
£jitna,  books.  •  '  . 
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PAET  E.  Chalmers;,  who  wrote  to  prove  the  uniform  44  self-sulE-  j 
ciency,  and  rebellious  dispositions  of  New  England/*  repre-  ] 
seats  with  much  chiding  and  lamenting,  how  44  the  first  set-  j 
tiers  of  Mew  Haven  erected  a  system  suitable  indeed  t$  j 
their  own  views,  but  altogether  independent  on  the  sove-  j 
reign  state  j”  and  how  44  there  was  established,  in  Mhode  j 
Island  and  Connecticut,  a  mere  democracy  or  rule  of  thepeo-  j 
pie;  every  power,  as  well  deliberative  as  active,  being  invested  j 
in  the  freemen  of  the  corporation,  or  their  delegates,  and  the  | 
supreme  executive  of  the  empire  by  an  inattention  little  ho-  j 
nourable  to  the  English  statesman  of  those  days,  being  wholly  ; 
excluded.”*4  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  j 
traces,  in  a  summary  and  striking  manner,  the  operations  cf ! 
the  spirit  which  gives  so  much  umbrage  to  Chalmers.  44  It  is  ; 
44  observable,  all  the  colonies,  before  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
44  the  Second,  Maryland  excepted,  settled  a  model  of  govern- 
44  meat  for  themselves.  Virginia  had  been  distracted  under  the 
'*  government  of  presidents  and  governors,  with  councils,  in 
44  whose  nomination  or  removal  the  people  had  no  voice,  un» : 
44  til  in  the  year  1620,  a  house  of  burgesses  broke  out  in  the 
44  colony,  neither  the  king  nor  the  grand  council  at  home, 
14  having  given  any  powers  or  directions  for  it.  The  governor 
44  and  assistants  of  Massachusetts,  at  first  intended  to  rule  tht 
184  people,  and,  as  I  have  observed,  obtained  their  consent  for 
44  it;  butthislasted  two  or  three  years  only;  and,  although  there 
84  is  no  colour  for  it  in  the  charter,  yet  a  House  of  Deputies 
^  appeared  suddenly,  in  1634,  to  the  surprise  of  their  magi¬ 
strates,  and  the  disappointment  of  their  schemes  for  power 
44  Connecticut  soon  alter  followed  the  plan  of  Massachusetts. 

44  Mew  Haven,  although  the  people  nad  the  highest  revep 
44  ence  for  their  leaders,  and  for' near  thirty  years,  in  judicial 
44  proceeding,  submitted  to  their  magistracy  (it  must,  how- 
44  ever,  be  remembered,  that  it  was  annually  elected,)  wither 
44  a  jury,  yet  in  matters  of  legislation,  the  people,  from  the- 
44  beginning  would  have  their  share  by  their  representatives, 

44  New  Hampshire  combined  together  under  the  same  formas 
44  Massachusetts.  J.ord  Say  tempted  the  principal  men  cf 
44  Massachusetts  to  make  themselves  and  their  heirs  nobles 
44  and  absolute  governors  of  a  new  colony,  but  under  this 
44  plan  they  could  find  no  people  to  follow  thetn.”f 

In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  first  assemblies  ests* 
klished  a  popular  representation,  and,  in  all  their  politick 
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regulations,  proceeded  upon  broad  views  of  civil  freedom,  GSOT.  If. 
The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  Carolina^,®  and  to 
Hew  York.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  wrested  from 
the  patentee,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  16S1,  privileges  of  self 
government  similar  to  those  assumed  in  the  other  plantations. 

Ho  one  of  the  proprietaries  was  able  to  establish,  without 
modification,  the  constitution  which  he  framed  for  his  grant ; 
sll  were  compelled,  in  the  end,  to  acquiesce  in  the  more 
liberal  order  of  things  required  by  the  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  no  time  was  lost  in  abolishing 
primogeniture  and  entail,  which  Adam  Smith  so  justly  styles, 

^  die  two  most  unjust  and  unwise  regulations  that  exist,” 

The  first  emigrants  to  Virginia,  New  England,  Maryland, 
sad  Pennsylvania,  would  seem  to  have  been  universally  in 
their  respective  eras,  much  in  advance  of  those  whom  they 
left  at  home,  as  regards  not  only  private  morals,  but  the  love 
and  intelligence  of  freedom.  Whoever  has  studied  the  history 
of  England,  with  the  due  attention  to  particular  facts,  must 
be  convinced,  that  until  the  revolution  of  1668,  the  theory  of 
liberty  was,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  illustrious  individuals, 
as  little  understood  as  practised ;  and  in  fact,  we  may  descend 
vr.jch  lower,  without  being  greatly  edified  on  this  head.  In 
the  time  of  James  I,  the  epoch  of  Virginia  and  New  England 
-a  slavish  reverence  of  monarchy  was  nearly  universal,  and 
the  system  of  administration  altogether  absolute  and  arbitrary. 

Of  the  social  state,  we  may  judge  from  the  representations  of 
Hume,  who  tells  u%  M  that  high  pride  of  family  then  prevailed; 
that  it  was  by  dignity  and  stateliness  of  behaviour,  that  the 
gentry  and  nobility  distinguished  themselves  from  the  com- 
sioa  people and  that,  u  much  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was  in¬ 
dulged  by  the  great.”  The  concurrence  of  the  colonists  in 
the  same  political  maxims  and  arrangements,  the  reverse  of 
shat  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  ugh  out  Europe, — the 
contentment  and  tranquillity  which  reigned  among  them,  as 
p*  political  doctrines,  and  forms  of  government,  particularly 
m*few  England,  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  san  erronasy 
and  unprincipled  struggles  in  the  mother  country  ;  with  that 
*  continued  fever  indie  domestic  admimstration,”  and  those 
u  furious  convulsions  and  disorders”  which  are  so  eloquently 
printed  by  Hume.  The  political  distractions  extant  in 
the  colonial  history,  were  occasioned,  almost  universally,  by 
thasmbitiaa  and  avarice  of  the  proprietaries,  cr  the  violence 
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.PART  i.  attempted  upon  the  charters  by  the  English  government  and 
its  representatives  in  America.  , 

S>.  The  preceding  survey  makes  it  sufficiently  plain  that  no 
credit  can,  in  strictness,  be  allowed  to  England  for  the  insti- 
tutions  which  the  colonists  framed,  themselves,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness.  Nor  is  any  fairly  due  to  her,  for  the  liberal  purport 
of  the  charters  which  they  received.  All  the  original  char¬ 
ters,  except  that  of  Georgia,  were  granted  between  the  years 
1603  and  1688.  It  w^uld  be  setting  at  defiance  both  history 
and  reason,  to  ascribe  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  to  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  any  fond  or  liberal  dispositions  in  favour  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  America,  stripped  of  all  gothic  encum¬ 
brances.  An  English  historian  has  remarked,  on  the  subject 
of  the  patents  accorded  by  the  first  James  and  Charles,  that 
these  monarchs  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  turbulent,  repub-  j 
lican  religionists,  at  any  rates  and  freely  invested  them  with  j 
any  privileges,  to  be  exercised  on  a  desolate  continent,  at  j 
die  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  where,  as  they  sup-  i 
'posed,  it  could  never  be  of  account  to  extend  the  arm  ofpre-  i 
rogative.  The  English  Universal  History  makes  the  fol*  | 
lowing  statement,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  congregation  ! 
of  Brownists,  succeeded  in  their  application — 

“  Sir  Robert  Naunton  was  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
44  state,  and  the  exiled  Puritans,  as  they  were  then  called,  knew 
84  him  to  be  their  friend.” 

“  They  applied  to  Naunton  for  leave  to  settle  in  those  in* 
44  hospitable  wilds,  where  the  Indians,  savage  as  they  were, 

were  more  desirable  neighbours  than  the  tyrants  from 
C4  whom  they  fled.  Naunton  had  the  address  to  persuade 
44  James  I,  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  unpeople  his  owjn  king- 
u  doms  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours ;  and  that  whatever 
u  exception  he  might  have,  he  could  have  none  in  granting 
44  them  liberty  of  conscience,  where  they  would  still  continue 
44  to  be  his  subjects,  and  where  they  might  extend  his  domi* 

44  nion.  His  majesty33  answer  was,  that  it  was  a  g’ood  and 
u  honest  proposal,  and  liberty  was  accordingly  granted.”^ 

44  At  our  first  planting  America,”  says  the  author  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Settlements,44  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  person  who  had 
44  interest  at  court,  to  obtain  large  tracts  of  land,  not  inferior  in 
44  extent  to  kingdoms ;  and  to  be  invested  with  a  power  Very 
44  little  less  than  regal  over  them ;  to  govern  by  what  laws,  and 
1)4  to  form  what  sort  of  constitution  he  pleased.”!  The  same 
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ay  th or  remark s “  that  nothing  of  an  enlightened  and  legis-  SEC'; 
lative  spirit  appears  in  the  planning  of  the  English  colonies,  w>°'' 
and  that  the  charter  governments  were  evidently  copied 
from  some  of  the  corporations  at  home.”  The  patent  oi  the 
council  of  Plymouth  comprehended  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  New  Scotland  to  Carolina.  In  less  than  eighty 
years,  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  sea  coast  were  granted 
away ;  some  of  the  grants,— that  especially  to  lord  Claren¬ 
don  and  others,  of  the  whole  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth  decrees  of  north  latitude- 
extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  in  several  instances  the 
same  surface  was  embraced  in  different  grants. 

The  acquisition  of  territory  in  America  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  times  ;  and  Charles  II,  found  the  gratification 
of  this  passion  an  easy  mode  of  compensating  his  adherents, 
and  feeding  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers.  It  is  an  observa¬ 
tion  of  Macpherson,  in  his  Annals,  that  “  the  charters  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Conr  jcticut  were  carelessly  given  by  a  very 
careless  monarch.”  '  ne  agent  of  Connecticut  won  the  per¬ 
sonal  favour  of  the  monarch,  by  presenting  him  with  a  ring 
of  an  extraordinary  mechanism,  the  gift  of  Charles  I,  to  the 
agent’s  grandfather.  He  found  means,  also,  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  chamberlain  of  his  majesty’s  household,  and  of 
die  lord  privy  seal,  for  the  colony’s  petition.!  Penn  obtained 
his  patent  from  the  restored  monarch,  as  Sir  George  Calvert 
had  procured  that  of  Maryland  from  James  I,— by  virtue  of 
court  patronage.  It  had  been  promised  to  his  father,  admiral 
Penn,  a  great  favourite ;  and  Clarkson  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
the  son,  that  it  was  allowed  as  payment  of  a  debt  of  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  due  from  the  royal  government  to 
the  admiral.  Calvert  is  said  by  Chalmers  to  have  indited 
his  own  grant :  Penn  caused  to  be  given  to  his  the  com¬ 
plexion  required  by  his  aims.  Both  of  these  illustrious  men 
were  actuated  in  the  adoption  of  liberal  provisions,  by  their 
love  of  freedom,  as  well  as  by  a  knowledge  of  their  true 
interests.  But  the  historians  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  other  lord  proprietors  gave  the  pledge  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  alluring  set¬ 
tlers  ;  and  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  this  expedient  be¬ 
speaks  the  high  character  of  those,  who,  in  that  age,  could  be 
gained  upon  no  other  terms.  Much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
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FiffiT  I.  coincidence  of  Chalmers,  with  these  views,  and  it  may  'os. 
asserted  from  the  following  passages  of  his  Annals.* 

S!  It  was  rather  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  than  the  practice  of  the 
renowned  nations  of  artiquity,  which  was  copied  by  England  in  colonizing; 
because  similar  success  and  wealth  was  expected.  Prompted  by  his  ambi. 
tion,  perhaps  more  by  his  vanity,  the  primary  designs  of  James  I,  were,  to 
share  in  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  expected  from  mines,  to  rule  the 
colonies  in  the  same  manner  as  In?  had  proposed  to  govern  Ireland,  as  terri. 
lories  belonging  to  his  person,  and  therefore  subject  to  his  will,  though  his 
ultimate  views  are  not  so  easily  discerned.  The  great  corporations -which  have 
acquired  the  honour  of planting  the  fret  permanent  settlements,  had  no  other  object, 
probably ,  than  the  expectation  of  sudden  gain  from  the  -working  of  mines,' a.  pro¬ 
ject,  of  all  others  the  most  delusive,  the  most  to  be  discountenanced  by  na¬ 
tions  which  regard  their  own  good.” — p.  675, 

“  The  country  which  had  been  denominated  Florida  by  the  French  and  ; 
Spaniards,  by  the  English  Virginia,  at  length  owed  its  final  settlement  83  ! 
much  to  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  11,  as  to  the  facility  of  a 
prince,  who  wished  to  reward  those  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted, 
with  a  liberality  that  cost  him  little.  The  pretence,  which  had  been  used 
on  former  occasions,  of  a  pious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  j 
a  barbarous  people,  who  inhabited  an  uncultivated  country,  wai  successfully 
employed  to  procure  a  grant  of  that  immense  region,  lying  on  the  Atlantic. 
Ocean,  between  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  river  Saint 
Matheo.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1663,  this  territory  was  erected  into  a 
province,  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  They,  the  lord  proprietors,  were  in- 
vested  with  as  ample  rights  and  jurisdictions  within  their  American  palati¬ 
nate,  as  any  bishop  of  Durham  enjoyed  within  his  diocese.  And  the  present 
charter  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Maryland. 

**  Thus  was  that  colony  established  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  a  regular 
h,  system  of  freedom  of  every  kind ;  which  it  was  now  deerfted  necessary  to  offer 
to  Tinglishmen,  to  induce  them  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  oj  planting  a  distant 
country,  cohered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  to  endure  tk 
dangers  of  famine,  and  the  damps  of  the  climate 

When  tlie  nature  and  tendency  of  the  colonial  charters  be« 

*  gar:  to  be  understood  at  the  British  court,  it  was  quickly  re* 
solved  to  attempt  their  destruction.  As  early  as  1635,  Charles 
S,  assailed  that  of  Massachusetts ;  and  Charles  II,  repesding. 
of  his  prodigal  and  heedless  distribution  of  freedom,  continued 
the  warfare  upon  colonial  liberties  in  general.  All  the  char¬ 
ters  of  New  England  were  vacated  by  James  II,  whose  plan 
it  was  to  reduce  the  colonies  under  one  arbitrary  government. 
By  her  new,  and  forced  compact  with  king  William,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  lost  a  valuable  part  of  her  original  privileges;  and  in 
the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Pennsylvania,-— although,  indeed, 
soon  regained,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  consummate  ad” 
dress  of  Penn, —was,  without  any  respect  to  her  charter, 
annexed  to  New  York,  the  province  which  had  perpetually 
to  wrestle  with  the  royal  government  for  the  common  rights 
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<o$  E~6iishmen.  Early  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  a  bill  was  SECT, 
brought  into  parliament,  which  proposed  the  abrogation  of 
the  charters  of  New  England,  of  East  and  West  New  jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  upon  the  ground  of 
their  being  prejudicial  and  repugnant  to  the  trade  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  her  majesty’s  revenue,  &c.&  The  bill  failed  from  the 
weight  of  reasonings  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  year  1748,  the  ministry  offered  another  bill, 
by  which  the  king’s  instructions  were  to  have  the  force  of  law 
ia  the  colonies  ;  but  the  plan  involv  ed  an  usurpation  which, 
when  displayed  in  full  light,  and  traced  in  its  consequences 
both  to  England  and  America,  appeared  to  the  majority  of 
the  Commons  too  gross  and  dangerous  for  immediate  adop¬ 
tion.  It  swept  away  all  the  charters  without  trial  or  legal 
judgment.!  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  extension  of  the  muti-  . 
jay  act  to  America,  in  1755,  the  agent  of  New  England,  near 
the  British  government,  Bollan,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  im¬ 
partial  mind,  apprised  his  constituents  of  his  possessing  the 
best  evidence  *hat  it  was  meditated  at  the  British  court  “to 
govern  America  like  Ireland,  by  keeping  up  a  body  of  stand-  ^ 

ing  forces  with  a  military  chest,  under  some  act  similar  to  ^ 
the  famous  Poyning’s  law.” 

If  more  direct  and  determined  efforts  to  effect  the  object 
were  not  subsequently  made  by  the  goveinment,  until  the 
year  1764,  it  was  because  the  enterprise  had  become  too  ha¬ 
zardous.  The  colonies  had  attained  to  considerable  strength, 
and  grown  inflexibly  tenacious  of  their  liberties  j  their  aid 
was  indispensable  for  the  destruction  of  the  French  power  , 
on  this  continent ;  and  this  circumstance  made  it  of  course 
eligible  to  preserve,  or  at  least,  not  wholly  to  destroy,  their 
good  will  and  national  sympathy.  It  was  apprehended, 
moreover,  in  queen  Anne’s  time,  as  may  be  seen  by  one  of 
the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  Gee, —that  they 
might,  if  chafed  and  disgusted,  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  that  hated 
rival.  To  considerations  of  this  nature  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  forbearance  so  fortunate  for  all  parties ;  not  to  any  ten-, 
denies s  for  trans-atlantic  freedom,  or  to  a  generous  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  spirit  and  carriage  of  the  trans-atlantic  kin¬ 
dled,.  Until  the  period  when  their  enslavement  was  sys¬ 
tematically  and  perseveringly  attempted,  circumstances  had 
uniformly  been  such,  as  to  render  that  course  of  proceed- 

®  For  a  particular  account  of  this  bill  and  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
commons  thereupon,  see  Macpherson’s  Annals  ofCommerce,  vol.  iii.  4to.  p.47. 

f  See  Minot’s  Continuation  of  the  Histoiy  of  Massachusetts,  p.  146.  voL  i. 
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PART  I.  mg,  incompatible  with  the  prosecution  of  objects  deemed ttf 
V’’V'V'  immediate  necessity  or  higher  importance.  Had  not  this 
been  the  case,  whig  and  tory  would  have  alike  assailed  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  British  America.  “  When  tte 
xvar  is  closed”  said  the  elder  Pitt  to  Dr.  Franklin,  during 
the  struggle  of  1756,  between  France  and  England,  “if! 
should  be  in  the  ministry,  I  will  take  measures  to  prevent 
tlie  colonies,  from  having  a  power,  to  refuse  or  delay  the 
supplies,  which  may  be  wanted  for  national  purposes.” 

6.  The  system  of  religious  freedom,  coeval  with  the  esta- 
blishment  of  some  of  the  colonies,  constitutes  a  proud  dis* 
tinction  for  the  founders.  There  is  a  glory  to  be  envied  by 
the  world,  in  the  first,  and  continued  recognition  and  ea* 
forcement  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  constitutional  la*. 
Compared  with  it,  the  sublimest  discoveries  in  science,  tte 
most  useful  inventions  in  the  arts,  the  most  majestic  physical 
monuments,  must  appear  as  secondary,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  what  would  be  the  effect,  for  the  dignity  and 
happiness  of  our  species,  were  the  example  universally  fid* 
lowed;  and  what  the  evils  that  have  flowed  and  continue  a> 
flow  from  religious  intolerance.  This  glory  cannot  be  denied 
to  the  provinces  of  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,**  and  Penn* 
sylvama;  and  it  brightens  with  the  reflection,  how  com* 
pletely  the  human  mind  was  elsewhere  shut  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  humanity.  Religious. equality  was  unknown  to 
the  codes  of  Europe  ;  and  persecution,  adopting,  wherever  j 
it  prevailed,  the  injustice  as  well  a3  terrors  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  raged  in  the  countries  claimir-g  to  be  the  most  refused 
and  enlightened.  Even  in  the  United  Provinces,  so  often--*# 
use  the  language  of  Hume,  cited  models  of  tolerate 
though  all  sects  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices  were  only  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  professors  of  the  established  religion.  I  need  net 
remind  those  who  have  read  the  work  of  the  incomparable 
historian,  of  the  state  of  things  in  Engiand—of  the  mean 
and  ignoble  arts,  as  well  as  die  sanguinary  atrocities  practised 
in  the  wars  of  the  leading  sects,  which,  as  he  remarks,  thnssr 
an  iudelible  stain  on  the  British  annals. f  A  single  extract 
from  his  history  will  illustrate  the  progress  of .  -  ..son  and  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  Scottish  parliament^  but  a  litde  before  Pcs# 
organized  his  commonwealth,  and  nearly  two  generatitw# 
after  Maryland  had  taken  the  principles  which.  X  has* 
quoted,!  as  the  foundations  of  her  polity.  “  In  a  sessiwa 
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(June,  1673,)  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  a  severe  law  was  err-  ffECT.  tt, 
acred  against  conventicles.  Humous  fines  were  imposed  both  w^'v^'W 
on  tire  prc?  chers  and  hearers,  even  if  the  meetings  had  been 
in  houses ;  but  field  conventicles  were  subjected  to  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  goods.  Four  hundred 
marks  (Scots,)  were  offered  as  a  reward  to  those  who  should 
seize  the  criminals ;  and  they  were  indemnified  for  any  slaugh¬ 
ter  which  they  should  commit  in  the  execution  of  such  an 
undertaking.  A. id  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  gtt  evidence 
against  these  conventicles,  however  numerous,  it  was  enact¬ 
ed  by  another  law,  that,  whoever,  being  required  by  the 
council, refused  to  give  information  upon  oath,  should  he  pun¬ 
ished  by  arbitrary  fines,  by  imprisonment,  or  by  banishment 
to  the  plantations 

The  Catholics  of  Maryland,  who  had  hoped  to  escape  the 
fed  spirit  of  triumphant  bigotry,  by  renouncing  their  country, 
were  not  long  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  m  their  remote 
and  hard-earned  retreat.  Their  scheme  of  religious  charity, 
was  as  incomprehensible,  as  hateful,  to  their  old  persecutors. 

Some  of  the  most  desperate  and  fanatical  of  the  sectaries, 
who  had  repaired  to  the  Catholic  asylum,  were  instigated  to 
disturb  its  tranquillity,  and  to  set  themselves  in  array  against 
their  magnanimous  hosts.  During  the  Commonwealth  in 
England,  the  proprietary  government  of  Maryland  was  sub¬ 
verted,  and  the  affairs  of  tli  province  put  into  the  hands  of 
commissioners,  creatures  oi  the  Protector.  The  spurious  as¬ 
sembly  which  they  convened  after  recognizing  Cromwell’s 
“justtitle  and  authority,”  enacted,  that w  none  who  professed 
the  Popish  religion  could  be  protected  in  the  province  by  the 
laws  of  England!”  The  Catholic  missionaries  in  Maryland, 
who  from  the  year  1640,  had  begun  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Indians,  were  compelled  to  desist,  on  the 
|  ground- that  they  aimed  at  forming  a  party  against  the  Eng- 
lishgoveramen^  to  enable  themselves  to  become  independent. 

Things  took  nearly  die  same  course  after  the  rein*tatkjg£ 
of  the  pnrorietary  by  Charles  II.  “  The  troubles  in  Mstry- 
“laad,”  says  Chalmers,  “  were  made  a  foundation,  whereon. 

“Were  raised  fresh  complaints  against  the  proprietary  in  Eng- 
“  land  for  partiality  to  Papists.  Lord  Baltimore,  in  jusdfka- 
f '  tiers  of  himself  and  the  province,  showed  the  act  of  1649, 
“concerning  religion,  which  had  been  confirmed  in  the  year 
U167S,  as  a  perpetual  law,  and  which  tolerated  and  protected 
“every  sect  of  Christiana,  but  gave  special  privileges  to  none. 
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Lor  hint  w  represMritt,  that  he  had  emlexirmr*  i 
ic  oiuccis  o».  m:i  yovernrasarras  nearly  ennai  jj| 
Uoraiut  U  atuoilcs.  as  mevir  abiiitietip 
chat  he  »uui  yivea  utmost  tiro  tvfjole- const! 
illiia  tu  wine  iarmej\  who  were  etttrerated  with.lfj 
oadkaty-  stores.  The  rr.rrh.r,ters  rsf  |j 
uirobv  wiic  uii|RLt;mtrri'  of  noticrr  tronr  their |f 
„  conn* iwtiuich  UlilE  cui  oinccs  should  lie. put | 
t.  :muu  j-  '*  ‘u 

h*  hkiyiaau  -aus-ai  icnKth  cataniished  hy 
uni  cue  (JitmoUca  '.vert-  rctrarccci  tor  thr| 
:,T’  ?.or  "a.  .nuucrauorr  unrraraueied  in:  that | 

.  i  led  ’  |  ov  be  my  disinxnchiseri.  ana  subjectST'l 
lichen*  luui  .ifrnuiues  irons  wniclr  their,  doss  I 
.u  d,’,iww  wucin  a  tierpertuatarotcctiaiT.:  TKel 

lcu  uicy  kv.ci'c  reduced  bv  the  anvcTtnrcEEKtifcl 
ve  vjii)  a  iiuiriiikt  urpunucc:  in  itseiid  hutaj 
i.  h.  ci  a  a  ucunu  lauh.  S'iic  Protestnntreikys^ 
:.v  escabiuhica  by  Law  at  v’ir’?iTn'a;in-.l6&l'f| 
wii » at  ecu*. like  wise-,  into  a:.raeatrn:tn:pras»| 
mu  pc  wmi  aiauc,.  .it  «ie.  oetriimmi^iTh  tfe| 
.u;  ,  ,a  _ue  ui.:  -aunc  u:~cc.naency-''ttr'tkf? 
■md,  ;;i  cui'u Una;  i.iii  a  cueoim.tcred-it.sstf 
>.-.  fui  tesU.caauc  aum  utc  uunau) rants.:.  si 

I 

^  ,U’. ,  aiw.ii  were  c«mmit£cd.ay;.tk:| 

^  j  a,  vw  ^a  ,  .-ucacvctimetiuicenmrytcs'.| 

a  ju,  •.« a:  acdaucu..  I'hev  cutout,  Uowetassfcj 
”.  liivh  -.a  Ui  uc  .wiiflu  m  auch  conMuendiinei 
,,  ih..  'i\  uue  c-i  ciietr  tie:«;endanJs3»^ 
t  rrm-'  .h’c-iU  auv.cavui.'avvvci'c  Hi  mafedMBn 
d  .■  i.  w.l,  :.uat  tij.c\  v/ci.e  euipaoie  ;  but,  WCth I? 

t  -  e-'wi.u.miiwaiicc,.  uicy  btotid  aJefi^s 
nci;i‘.c«.l  ,ai  C  C  iiJjiU'C..  bta  U>VVtt*fc-Oft-  •  UtCRC- 

CO  lh<,.,w  .M;iHV»vLm3UUUi,.  WCR  putttitffcj&fct 
da.  (.luaKci. uu  ^  at.  tic  many  in  Vir^oiacfif 
.  ’  . .  ,  a  -w  mu.  m  iVcw  dnid;^ 

.  >•  >h.  -hon  ui  uiu  churchv.y-Mfe1' 

;.v.‘.rv  ovu*/;  ’.  Iu;  ju-cvaicut.  upiiuo^iH»s®$ 

"  *  -  -’.u,,  a  JicraUU  nt »  iu » i  ta 

u’  •  .1 ,  mi,  m< . a i> I  i i L-c  cur^uiwny tliawk 
'  5  I  '.Uli,  '  '  ah  bpcwlkiu^.atitL'Wi:?^ 

-•'n.-'I  ;-h'.bphciii.* >Ub,  r-  .  ih-ai .  ina^jstJtitw*"^ 


ftp  rrm  c.atmww f. 


'—Trxmzmrxi  md  rcYnptm*  xwrtthYtfi*}  mft  ifadth*  sP/jT.  rf 

'^tendency  of  their  feme**  trht f  pract ree*.  was  to  thr.  sufo-i'erstOh 
u-of  the  comrnonwefdth,  in  that  period  of  ifs  iftfawp.  f Sr '■ 

*-&ibbarrt,  MS.  N,  fth#,  f:o1f.  ».  f,3f> ;  if. .»;<*> *  Vh<f 

“"the:  early  historian  of  .Vw  Knyfatvf,;,  frr  reriewfrt#rth<«' 
“"Otradvtec  of  oor revered  yfrcfo-ovf'y  it  is  hot  jnsf  to  n  Vdo? 
^a&awsttcc  far  the  timers  if#  tfhwh  th+y  Ttyed,  muf  the  odCA- 
^  sinss  of  their  m^yshrcs/* 

Aara-  accusation  orJ  sarrasty  on  this  h cnrT,  e-orties  wkfr  ^ 
wretched  air  from drear  Britain .  Bereofeinporafy  Imtnrr  ic 
ahsssxeof&lf  thafcan  h?  f  or/ri  vo!'  ?no*?f  *f  rodou  -t,  nrrrioHy- 
nac: or  prsTTOsterotr*,  m- the  brwiitfW  and  exfravi'ranrcs  o# 
iaaaoci»’inr;  i*  cannot h<r  wi- in  th<*annai*?  offline 

rases  and  follies,  which  oyovoke  alternately  lanyhter  and 
txaars^ scorn  anti  horror,  f>n  conipmun'r'  the  condition  and 
pnKEsetiotm  of  ?l*r  FAylish'  and  Ivrotrb  iwffcfi*.  r  fat  the  re-' 
pitnEk.a£tad5«i5  tn  the- whole. _;  with  those  of  the -/.ejdnns  of 
jSi^Engfcsmtr  every  owe-  will  per  cet  v*r  a*  onceott  which  *nd*r‘ 
lies the  yrcster  io»*i  o#  janusc  and  shame:  Mat^chnteiS^rhad' 
aacasseBitiijr  or  sytwdy rivalling  the  Stamp-  Parhmttent,  nether 
prasbyter^rnf  Argyk  ;— there'  la  no  transaction  in  tbeht<yw 


or  taae. pro  v t Ticerr  upon  mename  scat*?  or  rrmenier  tm*y  swin<’ 
dice  as  thealfah*  of  the- Fop  wh  ploy-*rHey*  W  nothing  like  the 
coaxTcdon  amt  execution  of  Smlford-  upon  rjir  eidwrr  of 
Gaes&ad  Tuberriile;  no  juftieiah  career  ^yin»  with  the  dr* 
esas  -ofc  £trk  and-  j  efferias , 

TSere&gKMi»  ferment  subsided  In  New  England  before  the1 
cssresaiimnf  the  --ieventeenj.il  century.  Not’ an  matan'ee  ia  to 
LetoraniAn.  her  snhfiequent  history,  of  can^twnaw  or  --e-^a—-' 
tswejjersEca^^  ranaowna-  in  ornniow  ortvyrsHipf^  ^Thet 

tt«rcti&*  traccEd.  in.  ail.  caaassr-  to  the  inattigoitfirsyor  ^eners^- 
,  aa«smce..af  the  mother  outttry.  Ar  the  ^tmarntlotf^ay^ap^- 
tsarwass;  ;aMtKEdiaseiy-  taisea-ot "the  ertssrtr.tnria^^o^kgtsf Si*- 
-  ^i^:tff.pijraUdenaimiimflnjt  of  Clsmeam. 
mrnsmri:  amt  this  proa^dm^-tihown  hcKS-  oritcaietrt  f 
cttaloaskistt  hadLfcecameaxaaa^-the  coiorAust.  TSax,.tlur  rc^ 
of  Enciand  lagged.  i^h«hiia±Aa:«itS<:i^  «©»' 

Ip '«c^osii.hy'ther  Dxnctiruaa:  Ciade  c  coscE23dar%rthe-.  Cattejiicssv- 

assr  cjscrer  -reixerc;!-. .  I j'l  did  oor  hsjd: 
at  i*£asteefe  in:  tbs-.-  toamk  tmrsaesr  of  the  f^tarmrit'-'f&sri'eis  :•  taste. 

■  hs^teomsparms’tiseir'fsisansisfiK^' 

1  ^a^fettethEety.i.'R,  in.  A  trrp-T^rrr,  ';rrtr,  hr ai£T tngdiamhet^ggt. 
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PART  I.  “  oves^godlmess  and  a  brutal  ir religion,”  1  would  confident* 
ly  appeal  for  what  we  now  are,  as  respects  our  religious 
spirit,  to  the  following  statement,  of  the  31st  number  of  that 
authoritative  journal.  41  The  old  settlers  of  America  carried 
44  with  them  habits  of  strict  morality  and  austere  religion. 
44  The  descendants  of  these  old  settlers  have  outgrown  the 
44  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  their  ancestors,  but  have  retained 
44  their  virtues,  and  embellished  them  by  humane  manners. 
44  They  are  republicans  as  much  by  principle  and  duty  as  by 
44  prejudice  and  inheritance.” 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  concede  to  the  author  of44  The  Bri¬ 
tish  empire  in  America,”  that 44  the  great  foible  of  the  New 
England  history  is  the  story  of  the  witches.”-^ — -But  this  story 
has  aspects  widely  different  from  that  under  which  it  is  ex¬ 
hibited  abroad.  Belief  in  witchcraft  was  epidemic  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  could  not  fail  to  extend  to  New 
England.  The  insulated  situation  of  her  inhabitants,— -one 
which  presents  them,  to  use  their  own  graphic  language,  as 
44  conflicting  with  many  grievous  difficulties  and  sufferings  in 
the  vast  howling  wilderness,  amo  g  wild  men  and  wild 
beasts”! — the  austerity  of  their  domestic  habits— -the  solem¬ 
nity  of  their  religious  feelings— the  terrific  dangers  to  which 
they  were  hourly  exposed — their  daily  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  whose  conversation  was  perpetually  of  demons  and 
Necromancers — the  new  maladies  of  body,  resulting  from  a 
new  and  crude  climate- — the  heart-sickening  recollections  of 
44  the  pleasant  land  of  their  nativity,”  of  which  the  ravening 
brood  of  tyrants  would  almost  be  forgotten,  as  memory  recall¬ 
ed  its  better  features,  with  the  enjoyments  and  ties  of  their 
youth— all  these  influences  combined  against  the  force  of  their 
reason,  and  contributed  to  render  irresistible  the  contagion  of 
the  European  superstition.  The  simple  example  of  the  Es¬ 
ther  country  might  account  for  their  infatuation  j  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which;  it,  is  chargeable  upon  that  example,  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  passage  of  Hutchinson’s  His- 
toity  bf  Massachusetts .  44  Not  many  years  before  the  delusion 
44  seized  New  England,  Glanville  published  his  witch  stories 
44  in  England  j  Perkins  and  other  Nonconformists  were  earlier; 
44  but  the  great  authority  was  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  re- 
44  vered  in  New  England  not  only  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
44  law,  but  for  his  gravity  and  piety.  The  trial  of  the  witches 
64  in  Suffolk  was  published  in  1684.  All  these  books  were 
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61  in  New  England,  and  the  conformity  between  the  behaviour  SECT.  if. 
M  of  Goodwin’s  children,  and  most  of  the  supposed  bewitched 
“  at  Salem,  and  the  behaviour  of  those  hi  England ,  is  so  exact 
il  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  stories  had  been  read  by  the 
a  Nero  England  persons  themselves ,  or  had  been  told  to  them  by 
“  others  who  had  read  them.  Indeed,  this  conformity,  instead 
“  of  giving  suspicion,  was  urg~d  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
“of  both ;  the  Old  England  demons  and  the  New  being  so 
“  much  alike.  The  court  justified  themselves  from  books  of 
“law,  and  the  authorities  of  Keble,  Dalton,  and  other  law- 
“  yers,  then  of  the  first  character,  who  laid  down  rules  of 
“  conviction  as  absurd  and  dangerous  as  any  which  were 
“  practised  in  New  England.”^  The  authors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  History  have  also  stated  some  palliative  facts,  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  reported  upon  such  authority.— “  In  justice  to 
“the  ministry  and  people  of  New  England,  we  are  to  ob- 
“  serve,  that  the  persecutions  for  witchcraft  were  carried  on 
“by  wretches,  partly  to  gratify  their  private  resentments 
“  and  interests,  and  partly  from  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
“  credulity  ;  nor  could  they  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
“  for  the  weakness  of  the  governor  and  Dr.  Mather,  who  were 
“rendered  the  tools  of  more  designing  men.  The  people  in 
“  general,  and  some  ministers,  particularly  Mr.  Caleb  of 
“Boston,  detested  them,  and  remonstrated  against  them 
“  from  the  beginning,  but  all  to  no  purpose.”! 

All  ranks  in  Scotland  aud  England  concurred  in  raising  a 
complete  demonocracy  for  those  countries,  throughout  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century.  Lord  Kaimes  asserts,  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,  that  during  the  civil  wars  every  one  be¬ 
lieved  in  magic,  charms,  spells,  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  An 
incident  related  by  Evelyn,  for  which  no  parallel  is  to  be 
found  in  American  history,  shows  the  temper  of  the  times,  in 
England.  “  29th  March,  1652— was  that  celebrated  eclipse 
of  die  sun,  so  much  threatened  by  the  astrologers,  and  which 
had  so  exceedingly  alarmed  the  whole  nation ,  that  hardly  any¬ 
one  would  work  or  stir  out  of  their  houses,  so  ridiculously  were 
they  abused  by  knavish  and  ignorant  star-gazers.”  The  Long 
parliament,  alias,  u  the  great  reformation  parliament,”  issued 
several  commissions,  “  to  discover  and  prosecute  witches,” 
and  upon  those  commissions  were  many  unfortunate  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  tried  and  executed.  We  should  not  forget  the 
testimony  of  Hume,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Scotland,  at 
the  period  in  question.  “The. fanaticism. which  prevailed, 
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PART  i.  44  acquired,  besides  the  maiignanis  and  engagers ,  a  new  object 
w’v-w  a  of  abhorrence.  These  were  the  sorcerers.  So  prevalent  was 
44  the  opinion  of  witchcraft,  that  great  numbers ,  accused  of 
44  that  crime,  were  burnt  by  sentence  of  the  magistrates, 
44  through  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  a  village  near  Berwick, 
44  which  contained  only  fourteen  houses,  fourteen  persons 
44  were  punished  by  fire,  and  it  became  a  science  every  zvhere 
44  muck  studied  and  cultivated \  to  distinguish  a  true  witch  kj 
44  proper  trials  and  symptoms 

I  nave  now  before  me  a  quarto  volume,  published  in  Lon* 
don,  in  the  present  year  (1819),  and  entitled,  44  The  memo¬ 
rable  things  that  fell  out  within  the  Island  of  Britain,  from 
1638  to  1683,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Law,  of  that  time.” 
This  work  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the  witchcraft  of 
Britain,  during  the  interval  to  which  it  is  confined;  and,  truly, 
the  details  of  credulity  and  judicial  murder  which  it  fur¬ 
nishes,  might  entitle  New  England  to  expect  very  gentle 
usage  in  that  quarter  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  Among 
the  papers  prefixed  to  the  44  Memorable  things,”  is  a  44  True 
reli.tion  of  an  apparition,  expressions,  and  actings,  of  a 
spirit,  which  infested  the  house  of  Andrew  Mackie,  in 
Scotland,  in  1695  which  relation  is  signed  on  oath  by  at 
least  twelve  regular  clergymen  of  especial  ‘  sanctity  and 
authority.  The  worthy  minister.  Law,  has  left,  in  his 
journal,  a  notice  of  New  England,  which  may  reasonably 
be  taken  as  the  epitome  of  the  popular  notions  of  the  day, 
concerning  that  colony.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
copied. 

“  August,  1676.)  These  of  New  England  that  had  planted  that  part  of 
America,  are  grievously  troubled  by  the  natives,  who  make  inroads  upon  the 
plantations,  and  kill  many  of  the  English,  having  by  their  slaves,  (that  were' 
with  the  English  and  fled  to  them  again,)  learned  the  art  of  shooting  guns, 
purchasing  out  of  France  and  Holland  guns,  swords,  and  pycks,  make  then* 
much  adoe  and  great  trouble,  so  that  they  were  necessitate  to  shift  for  them* 
selves  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  truth  is,  the  Protestants  in  all- 
parts  of  the  world  suffer  in  these  sad  tyme9.  The  origin  of  these  in  New’ 
England,  went  from  England  in  the  days  of  queen  Mary  of  England,  when 
the  persecution  against  the  Protestants  was  raised  there,  and  in  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  her  successor,  a  Protestant,  was  well  supplycd  with  money 
and  other  necessaries  to  make  good  that  plantation.  They  were  all  fur¬ 
nished  with  able  ministers,  and  grew,  up  to  a  famous  and  glorious  church. 
Their  church  government  was  and  is  yet  independent,  and  of  their  state  it 
is  aristocracie.  They  refused  to  own  the  king  of  Britain  as  their  king,  only  in 
commemoration  of  their  coining  out  of  England,  they  norw  and  then  send  ldm  fl 
free  gift.”  -  - 

For  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,—* 
Chapter  59.  •  ^  ■  v 
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while  victims  were  daily  sacrificed  by  fire  and  the  rope,  in  SECT,  il 
Great  Britain, -—none  suffered,  for  witchcraft  in  that  colony, 
Hutchinson  asserts  truly,  that  u  more  were  put  to  death  in  a 
single  county  of  England  for  that  cause,  than  suffered  in  New 
England  from  the  planting  until  his  time,  in  1760.”*  Tiie 
phrenzy  endured  in  America  but  seven  months ;  whereas 
it  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  with  little  or  no  abate¬ 
ment,  in  the  mother  country,  in  Scotland  particularly,—* 
fpr  a  long  series  of  years.  If  Cotton  Mather  partook  of  the 
wretched  delusion,  he  was  at  least  as  excusable  as  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale  ;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  there  was  any  learn¬ 
ed  judge  of  New  England,  cotemporary  with  chief  justice 
Blackstone,  who  would  have  gravely  summed  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  as  gravely 
decided  it  to  be,  “  most  eligible  to  conclude,  that,  in  general, 
such  a  thing  as  witchcraft  had  been.”f  North  America,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  can  furnish  no  counterpart  for  the  story 
of  the  Cocklane  ghost.  Hutchinson  has,  on  this  subject,  some 
observations  in  addition  to  those  I  have  quoted  from  him, 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld.  “  The  trial  of  Richard 
“  Hathaway,  the  impostor,  before  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  was 
‘■ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  trials  in  New  England.  This 
4  was  a  great  discouragement  to  prosecutions  in  England  fof 
“witchcraft,  but  an  effectual  stop  was  not  put  to  them  until 
“  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  George 
“  II.  Even  this  did  not  wholly  cure  the  common  people,  and 
“  we  hear  of  old  women  ducked  and  cruelly  murdered  within 
“these  last  twenty  years.  Reproach,  then,  for  hanging 
“  witches,  although  it  has  been  often  cast  upon  the  people  of 
“  New  England  by  those  of  Old ,  yet  it  must  have  been  done 
"with  an  ill  grace” 

8.  As  respects  political  intrepidity ,  we  may  challenge  a 
comparison  between  our  ancestors,  and  the  communities  the 
most  renowned  for  that  potent  virtue.  The  instances  of  it 
with  which  our  colonial  annals  abound,  are  inestimably  pre-i 
eious,  as  lessons  and  incentives  for  the  American  people  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  We  cannot  too  often 
remind  each  other  how  heroically  the  first  settlers,  and  the 


•Hist,  of  Mass.  vol.ii.  chap.  i. 

f  Commentaries,  b.  iv.  c.  iv.  “  Witchcraft  or  sorcery  is  a  truth  to  which  every 
nation  in  the  world,  hath,  in  its  turn,  borne  testimony,  by  either  examples 
seemingly  well  attested,  or  prohibitory  laws,  which  at  least  suppose  the  pos* 
sibUity  of  a  commerce  with  evil  spirits.” 
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PART  I  generations  immediately  succeeding,  overlooked  their  own  I 
physical  weakness  and  domestic  dangers,  and  braved  tbe  | 
power  and  pride  of  the  mother  'country,  in  asserting  the  ] 
rights  of  man  and  the  privileges  recognized  or  implied  in  j 
th.'-r  charters.  The  complaints  which  the  British  historians 
and  orators  have  uttered  concerning  their  haughty  and  re¬ 
fractory  spirit,  and  their  early  aspirations  after  positive  ; 
sovereignty,  are  to  be  cherished  as  testimonies  borne  to  the 
elevation  of  their  character.  I  repeat  with  exultation,  and 
think  there  should  be  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  to  avoid.,  the  reproaches  intended  to  be  made  by  such 
allegations  as  the  following 

“  The  persons  whom  the  Plymouth  company  sent  over  to  America,  as  socm 
as  they  landed  there,  considered  themselves  as  individuals  united  by  volun. 
tary  associations,  possessing  the  natural  rights  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to. 
adopt  what  mode  of  government,  and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  most 
conducive  to  general  felicity.  Suitably  to  these  ideas,  they  framed  ail  their 
future  plans  of  court  and  ecclesiastical  policy  * 

“Massachusetts,  in  conformity  to  its  accitlomed  principles,  acted  during 
the  civil  wars,  almost  altogether  as  an  independent  state.  It  formed  leagues, 
riot  only  with  the  neighbouring  colpnies,  but  with  foreign  nations,  without, 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  government  of  England.  It  permitted  ns 
appeals  from  its  courts  to  the  judicatoriec  of  the  sovereign  state;  and  it  re- 
fused  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  erected  a  mint  at  Boston,  impressing  the  year  1652  on  the  coin,- 
ss  the  era  of  independence.**  Thus  evincing  *o  all  what  had  been  foretold 
by  t  he  wise,  that  a  people  of  such  principles,  religious  and  political,  settling 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  control,  vvou’.'.  necessarily  form  an  independent 
state.f 

#  “  During  the  gTeater  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  colony  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  acted  rather  as  an  independent  state,  than  as  the  inconsiderable  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  great  nation.  The  general  orde  rs  of  that  prince  were  contemned,  be¬ 
cause  the  royal  interposition  was  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  charter.  The 
acts  of  navigation  were  despised  and  disobeyed,  because  they  were  consider¬ 
ed  equally  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  trade  as  with  the  security  of  an¬ 
cient  privileges  :  and  the  courts  of  justice  refused  to  allow  appeals  to  Eng¬ 
land,  because  the  powers  of  ultimate  jurisdiction  were  claimed  from  the 
patent..!  '  . 

“  On  receiving  authentic  news  of  the  revolution  of  16C3,  and  the  accession, 
of  William  and  Mary,  though  the  people  of  Massachusetts  spoke  with  de¬ 
ference  of  the  higher  powers  in  England,  and  of  their  relationship  to  it,  they 
resolved  with  their  peculiar  spirit,  that  the  settlement  of  their  government  on 
that  extraordinary  occasion,  belonged  wholly  to  themselves.”!: 

“  The  Americans  have  had  all  along  a  reluctance  to  order  and  good  go-, 
vernment,  since  their  first  establishment  in  their  country.  They  have 
been  obstinate,  undutifu!,  and.  ungovernable  from  the  very  beginning; 
from  their  first  infant  settlements  in  that  country.  They  began  to  manifest 
this  spirit  as  early  S3  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  They  disputed' 


*  Robertson’s  History  of  America,  vol.  iv. 
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right  rf'  6&|ng.er«  jft  tit  ft  time*  of  t%i&  cchts»s.w4i!VR»'l  SECft^j,  lit 

jwfotewpftc,  &d*  •  ■.  ■  .  ■  ,,■■■" ;  ■■  -  s#is<»v®isi!ii.if 

i#  ‘||te  bad  coa®e®icv,cc$  of  ptmirng  mrthmi  colomes  veto  way  pro- 
■  air  Jogfeh  Child  foretold*  femora  the  relation,  that  wgltS*  ' 
fakitii'vttti,  prove  cur  *W»  to  power*  .  &*'«•&- 

ssat-sttoptolrW  w«wwwwh#b  im$4n£e.  hspijemsd^h© 

{WaaW  that  vhepavcr  Atmnm  femml  herself  ®f.*&fikieitt  •trengih  to  ocw- 

tend  WTt&  the  iaMt&  country,'  she  wo$M  endeavour  to  fom  heiwdf,  fcMe.'d  £  ,#• 

igpsoito  and l»ab«Bdkw»t •**«)>.•  ’Ess  b«»  bach tl# 'ftiiwe^  •. 

&<**!•  *  '  ’*  .  ■  ' 

.  •- -Wc  ’  JsSiTt/  a .  colony  of  ¥*rgmiaj-'trlte&'  duly  is'  its'  ' 
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jby  the.  king  tsnd  psivy  council,  ssd  ^sbtisig  thG  artifices  m& 
threats  ©fine  commissioners  deputed  from  England, for  tigs 

purpose  bf  etortirigjj;  a ,  iu|?^der  of *ffe* 

s&tt  saK&cis^r.atidf^l^csSy'o^.t*)  tis® ^ title- ■  phra®6. 'jb^lfet ■ 

A.  S»th,';a  with  aharpmiss 

AfelA&i'  priiic;s{%8i'^d  la  a  |qBflfe 

Inferior  t©/the  ■%&£:■<&:  At  age,| :  Ths,  sasab.. 
fwetve  f  ism.  a^er,scixed  tbe  royal 

odious  to  diem  by  hk  exactions  atid.  msoieribr,,  aiid  amt  Ijjm' m 
pmoaer.  to  Soadon,  And  it  i$  further  ffiu&tratm?  of  her  in¬ 
trepidity,  that  Charles:, 1*  ' 

cf  toMW,  and ,  reinstated  'A  ofe&oxious;  cipher*— to '  su|j$r~ 
irw’Mm,  however,  hBisiediaidy, 

jsUar  in .  all  respects.  Virginia,  preposamed  In  pwttqfijDf  die . 
iVyssl  cause,  resisted  the  government  cf  0.e  :Frbtect«^mte,  by 
atass,  in  1651,  md  submitted  m  length  to. A 
Afc  sent  to;  enforce  te  "obedlehee,  ©ajy  .-.npCBi.. AA- •  which 
.Islnthlte  honour  to  her  courage*  m&  rmmm  &i^kxsmm&». 
ytmal'  of  .tjer /'rciolute  and.  ■  rnhghtefted  trow*, 

ty.  -The  feilewiag  dbsiract  .of  some  of  the  articles . or . 
toktion  will  be,  read  .with  inttmt  -i.‘,.to  The  ;pAAc%of 
*  Virginia,  and  all  the  inluJiitaafei  thereof,  ^.hari  remain  in 
‘ydue  subjection' to.  the  Commonwealth  oiEngimd^  not  as  a 


*,&w\  T&Btoi,  IB  the  Rfoe-uflArita.  'Debate  of  Feb.  S3,  OT«L  '  .i  - 
- "  f  hard  in  the  SltHvsc  of  Xitb&te  Hon  1$,  IVJ&,  „  "t  , 

•  J  See  the  account  of  this  controversy,  ia  the  5th  book  of  Stitl^s 
of  'Vis^nliu.  ,«  EvetjF  tiUieable  or  taxaMa  Inhabitant,”  s&ys'lhtA:,  "mi&d 
for  ta«:iabc»  of  assembly.  And '  wiist  honour  doe*  not'  ds©  choice  alpaca 
«fe.3l2a«tBbiy  ka  that  of  1624^  reiect  on  the  cc!t?nMa  t.jrhst  «facttf  sad 
pjMsc  .apim  does  it  not  suppose  in  them,  at  a  junctor®. «S  delhiata  esd^fay- 
Kf,  to  have  selected  abooy  wbkh  immediately  saw1  their  tme  Mpk*&,  mid 
pmsted  ifc  with  awlpur  «nu  unanimity,  in  the  face  of  the  wMl  niittBtton< 
t»,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority  vand  resentoftsit  of  the  Mag.*’  •  ■ 
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’fiMT'f,  «  Conquered  country,  but  as  ft  Country  submi$mg  by  their  I] 
i^v-ssta/  «  own  voluntary  act,  and  shall  enjoy  such  freedoms  and  privk 1| 
f*  leges  %&  belong  to  the  free  people  of  England,-  Sb  the  gecss.  » 
•«  I'iil  assembly,,  as  formerly,  shall  convene,  and' transact  thefif.  1 
*,*  '&i?*s  df  &$'.  cblohy.  .  S.^The'^edple  of  Vtrghna  shall  hayilfi  ® 
!-.  ^’'j^iee'.trjadp, 'as ’ihk people  of  %ng!and^to  m  places,  and  witfe|| 
“'oil  natfo*'"*  4*  Virginia  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  cu&<  i 
'w.tom»,-  and  impositions'  whatfebeyeirj '  and'  hone '  shall .  be  iffii  I 
*6  pdsM  otl  theta,  without  j  consent  d £  die  gmjcral  assembly;  1 
**  add  neither  forts  nor  cfetfoa^bc  erected^  or  -gamsdna  I 
**  mined  -without  didr  own  chnsentd^f  '1 

Her  subsequent  conduct  has  been  tine  the  me  of  lofty  pant*  I 
'  w-yfic  with  all  the,  historians. '  She  took  .advantage  of  the  saa*  | 
den  deafh  of  U  governor'  named  /by  to  restore"  t^l 

royal,  office^,  -  aud  proclaiteed  'GhdtifeS  I.I,  evCn  before  intelil*  I 
genefe  whs  received  of  the  demise  of  die  ^roteetor.  'The  spldl  j 
which  prddsiced  these  b&jpiofis, descehd&d  without  mlemiptlaa  \ 
cr  ttfedrvhtibnf  and  proved  ib  identity  Shd  divinity;  In  the  teb* 

!  adorn  ©feed  by  -Patrick  Hjtary,m  If&S  f  in  the  jpTOpositmi  ! 
for  sS  general  to!  in-  the  Qecl#afion  ©f  i 

The  ctrefer  '  phraued;  hy  Massachusetts  fodto'ifor  bNlv 
h  pre-emmcht  for  dabirigf  ns  well '  as.  dejtteSiry,  ■ ;  and  it# 
tbrs  considered  la  th?s<se  .reSpdcto  %k  iini<pfo  Ih  the.'  ardu h  of 
world,  ",yTo  foe'cMtteiy .as'.eqhtafoing  a  tofahrta&tioh ot  edtjfss 
pprdb'U  of  Mir  nkiiml  liberty,  she  clufrg  with  aperimfecioi}* 
uhder  bvery  vicissitude'  aucipressure,  whitli'tous  t  «w  a**s 
’  in  ail  gfeuerttas  brp&sts,  a  thrilling'  Sympathy,  and  a  lively  adidi 
•  ■  mtiota  DitbrniitivewS  she  was  m  1635,  yet,  when  a  runwf 
reached  the  ccfchfe&j.that  the  msiastire ,  of  a  general  goyc% 
meht  for  Nfcfr  Ehglahd  had  been  decided  upon  at  the  Britll 
Court,  bkt  inJftglshrateS  and  clergy  agreed  nnai>imdusly'.^  ] 
a|f  such  a  governor  were  seaq  die  colony  ought  not  td 
him,  but  to  defend  -its  lawful  possessions.*’  When  helr|»$^.. 
was  demanded  th  1638.  hy  oro/sr  of  the  king  in  council  if  wf 
answered,  that  if  the  charter  ahimiid  be  taken  away,  the  pedjji 
would  lemqve  to  another  place,  and  confederate  under  soffit 
hew  'Jonh  of  government;  'ahdu  such  "was 'their  fesolutloa/' 
says  the  historian,  Hutchinson, .  wthat  tb--  v  would  have  sougfe 
a  vacuurii  d<?micMmmy  (a  favourite  exj  with  them,)  i 

come,  part  of  ihte  'globe  j  where  they  wv.  -.1,  scol  ding  to  wk& 
ap^ehemioip^  have  been  free  jfa*>m  tp*.  .  nntrol.  of  any  Et#- 
■  peaa  pow@ti,^|y ' We  have  the  evidence  ©i  one  of  the  ;sgw» 

*  Bee  vol,  ii.  chap.  Ip  of  Bnrk’a  History  of  Yh-ginia  the  entire  «*>-• 

nation,  and  a  just  'cojnnvenUry  upon  the  mriagnanimous  wepoytaaest  of 
colony. 
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.Ap-bhidifip  L aud,  m  the  colony,  that  it  was,  at  this  period  o£8BO|7iS,, 
h’Korj,  t  iwonfcd  pci  jury  and  treason  m  her  Gmo$l 
CpJfM*  ‘ipudcoi  *tijfc*ds  to  ttc-king*  '  • 

U  s64i,th<  V<  null  Com  £  established  *h?  ©fee  jhtmdtcd  laws, 

Y$Wi  •  ike  Body  of  jL*Mrto#a.  Th&jRtmn  of  the®,  so  abhorrent 
?u  I  Hjdtrai  s  agtnud)  diitraguishcd  inoraj  the  gpuius,  of  the  cotem- 
Mtzvy  h  gtsMtpa  n  Fivdtud^shows  with  whjit  fearless  defer- 
m  n^Uou'thtjP  p  tgrms  marched  .up.  to  their  invariable  ob|eet, 

■  of 'civil  and  religious  freedom.'  The  memorable  league  ot  the 
'New  England  Flantattoas,  m  -1643,#  is  another  proof  of  the  ' 
m-£eudept  &nd  consent  spirit' with  which  they  provided 
for1  their  own protection.  “ It  oriri^ted,”^^  ;4CfeaS*ciprs, 

^  with  'Massachusetts,,  always  fruitful  m  projects.^  in#epen- 
deace.  Ho  patent  legalised  the  confederacy,  y/hieh  continued 
the  disWution  of  the  .charters,  -Melthe?  the  con- 

8®$;-  nor  approbation  of  the  governing  powers  in  England  was  ■ 

||er  applied  '  for  or  ,giyen.  The  principles  upon  .which .  thin 
■Icons' association  was  forced  wf r$ 'al^gofher  those  of  '  , 

'gayemsnent,  of  absolute  sovereignty .”f  . ;  Massachusetts  eaw 
C-om  the 'beginning,.' the  true  jhoari&g  of  the  .acts  of  navigation 
.of  1651  and  1.660,  and, of  the  custom  house  duties  prescribed 
|?l  J6?2,  .upon  her. interests  and  nstura^  rights,  w&  she  ey?4- 
gd  os  resisted  them,  Until  the  whole  weight 'of  the  mother 
country  was  turned  to  their  enforcement^  The  officer  :SCKt 
ftym  England,  to  collect', the  cuatomsat  ,%>&&>%■  W .recalled,.'  7  ■ " 
tspon  hi*  rcpre^?.tation,  4*  jthat  fcfe  was  ra$angerof  hens# ~ 

^&cd  with  death,  by  virtue..of .-an .ancient -W,  asacubverter  ,. 
of  the  collstitatiott.,,  When  taxed  with  disobedience,  the  ;6e- 
is*sid  Court  did  not  hesitate  to  'allege,  that  ■ ^the  acts  ofxmyi- 
gv  mji  nere  an  invasion  of  the  sights  .and  privileges  of 'the  sub¬ 
jects  of  hi3  n).ajest}r  in. that’  colony,  they  being  not  repres&stcd 
Is' Parliament  |  and  that,  according  to  -the  usual  sayings  of  $e 
learned  in  the  law,  •  the  laws  of  England  -  Were  hounded  .withip  ....  ^ 

th*  four  seas,  and  did  hof  reach  America**  Some  .of  the  other  77.;, .7 
fwvmcrs  joined  In  this  language,  «»3  were  equally  hardy  ia  ■ 

&nr  practice,  Massachusetts,  from  the  outset,  opehly  con- 
..tended  against  the  *6bptme,,  t%afc  FarBafu^t  had  a  right,  to 
male  laws  binding  the  colonies  in  all  eases  whatsoever;  she  ^ 
■&mw&  the  comuitency  df  .thathody  to  impose  my  ts&  -  upon 

Jb«n,  without  ..die  ooB-seht  of  theiv. legislatures.  .  tfer.theoiy, 

or  this  head,  was '  solemnly  prodoimed  m  1692,  sand  ^bo¬ 
died  m  oafc  of  the  laws  which  she -then  fr^med'iinder  the  new 

"•••See  vol.  i.  dfTfcU£Rbu&*»  Kistosy  of  ©osaeetiMi**  for  &  deteSted  accoast 
<»‘aij*c^iedesstion.  ‘  ;  '" 
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■  j?AJST  fc  'clisister  tecfeivcd  froto  William.  In  1660,  Rhode  Island  'fob 
airily '  enacted  it,  "as  one  of  her  privileges,  that  no  tax  should 
be  Imposed  on,1  or  recjiured  of  the- colonists,  but  by  the  Ctcm* 
-.riil  Assembly,  The  Assembly  of  New' York  nobly  passed  riao. 
liitions  to  the  same  purport,  m  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen^ 
century.  As  early  as  1624,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  m 
the  example  of  asserting  tins 'principle  as  fundamental.  ^  -'vi!  _? 

" 'Massachusetts -nianifested  a  strong  predilection'  -for.: 0«s 
■cattee  Of  the  iddfcpcttdents'  in  Enghtod,  during  the  civil  wars' 5 
"but  shb  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Long  Parliament-  upon ;«t 
sacred'charteK  ''Being  strongly  advised,  in  164-1,  whens# 
fering  rah c,h:  domestic^  distress  and  -  embarrassment,  to  solicit 
•  parliamentary' ;  aid  dr- patronage,  she  steadily  reftK"^,  triths 
train  of  reasoning,  which  well  deserves  to  be  noted.— “  If  « 
place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  Parliament,  we  srnst 
be  subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should  make,  or  at  tent 
such  as  they  might  impose  upon  us,  in  which  course, 
Parliament  -  might  intend  ’our1  good,  yet  it  might  ■  prove  rtTf : 

The  carriage  of  the  northern  colonies,  on  rite  restorari®, 
■when  all  England  fell  prostrate  before  the  monarchical  jwfe 
ant,  may  be  best  told  in  the  angry  language  of  the  loyal  Q# 
'mcrB.  '  ^T’he  people  of  New  England  received  the  tidm^f 
that  interesting  event  with  a  caution  bordering  on  iacreduwi 
announced  the  Hag  in  a  manner  almost  insulting;  anuauW 
ted  hot  to  the  resolutions  Of  the  supreme  power,  till  theyg 
%  their  own  resolves,  declared  their  own  privileges.™ .  Tp 
affectionate  reception  which  Connecticut  gave  to  the  regioajs, 
even  after  their  attainder  by  Parliament,  who  hero  enjo^ria 
long  life  of  miserable  security,  and  died  in  peace,  sufficient 
demonstrates  her  principles  and  attachments.!  She  receive 
tire  royal  commissioners  with  studied  indifference,  end  writ  a 
fixed'  resolution- to  deride  their  authority  and  diSbbey  whs 
comm&ndvTf:  '  . 


‘  '  f  The  eegicides,  fo  whom  oar  author  refers,  were  Whalley  and  Gjfc 
men  of  great'  abOittes  tttdaccompkshincsw  of  *  w*le  < spmC  and [WP* 
demeanour.  Ihe  conduct  of  the  people  of  NewEngfcutd  toward*  to 
doc*  not,  laeOunkft,  suffer  in  the  compan^n-with 
•  the  following  passage  ,  of  Evelyn’s  Memmrs  :  “T%s#  38th  of  5»Jf- 

'iSffiO,  were  the  ctirea#?*  of  those  arch-  rebcBs  Cremweu,  Bradshaw,  ft 
judge  '»-ko  condemned  his  majesty,  and  Rvtcm,  sonswn-iaw  to  y»  u8um% 
irS-hf  out  of  their  ropetb  tombs  in  Weetm*  smon^  the  kings,  to  Tjbm 
&nd?>anr*d  on  the  gallows  there  from  9  in  y®  morning  tali  s?aat  night,  m 
■  then'  Imied  under  that  fata!  and  ignomimws  monument  m»*acpe#* 
th»T<i^nd?  Who  had  reen  them  in  all  their  pride,  being  ppectMOrs*-  C*** 
*•  p.  317.)  i:  .  - 
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.  ■  New .England  generally,  prohibited  all  appeals  to  the  par-  SECT*  Jr*, 
liament  or  the  kif>$in  council;  and  Massachusetts  m  paracu-.'^P^*^ 
lar,  fined  and  imprisoned  certain  persons,  Tor  designing  to  so¬ 
licit  parliament  to, revise a  sentence  of  the  General  Court. 

This  body,  oh  the  arrival  of  die  commissioner's  sent  by  Charter 
H.  hi  16(55,  to  investigate  and  regulate  the  affairs  cf  New 
England*' put  them  under  close  supervision  ;  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  authority,  or  to  impose  the  oath  of  allegiance  required 
from  the  people,  unless  with  nice  restrictions  and  limitations; 
counteracted  ail  their  proceedings,  and  resolved  w 'to  adhere  to 
the  patent  so  dearly  obtained  and  so  long  enjoyed  by  undoubted 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  arid  man.”  .I'he  commissioneiw  would 
stem  to  have  been  imbued  with  something  of  the  spirit  which 
actuates  the  modem  English  critics.  One  of  their  letters,  to 
the  general  court,  dat«?d  in  1668,  begins  thus ;  “  ..We  have  re- 
eeived  a  letter  from  your  marshal,  subscribed  by  the  aecrcts> 
iy,  so  full  cf  untruth,  and  m  some  places  xvcmtmg  .grammar 
pfatmctian+  that  we  are  unwilling,”  See.  The  account  which 
Chalmers  gives  of  the  conclusion  of  their  transactions  ia 
Massachusetts,  is  an  amusing  .picture  of  the  temper  of  both 
^des*  .•  ■■  "  ■  •  :  •■'  -  if  i 

*  Ifhe  cemmssicaicw  at  length  peyeroptmily  a*k*d  the  general  coart,  *  X&> 
yaa  ackiwwledge  the  royal  yowaiuston  to  be  of  fall  force  to  all#)®  purposes 
;«ptsine4  hi  itf*  ,  Bat,  la  a  question  at  once  so  decisive  am  einbarratti^ 

:  m  general  court  excused  itself  from  giving  a  direct  aswteer,  and  shoae 
‘rather  to  «  plead  tils  majesty*#  charter;’  The  however,  *t» 

«tpiieg  to  hear  a  eonsplaint  against  the  coventor  wid  cerap*^'y.«  the  gsna* 
court,  with  a  characteristic  rigour,  published  by  srnrnd  of  trumpet,  iio 
approbation  of  this  proceeding,  and  prohibited  overy  m'&  Swan  ahetuAg 
'  'Sfetwdttct  so  inconsistent  with  their'  duty  to  God  and  tiutr  «f%f4r.?.r  f» 
r-r&git  1  And,  is  May,  i&SS,  the  commissioners  determined  *  to  less  no  mere 
.hsfeoor  noon  men,  who  rais^onstnied  all  their  .endeavours,  ami  opposed  the 
,  wyal  suthoiity.5  They  soon  after  departed,  threatening  their  opponents 
’  * jdth  the  punishment  which  So  many  concerned  in  the  late  Wtbeluon  had 
Ik*  with  in  1  -  ...  .  -  r 

\ All  «hs  agents  of  New  England  with  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  had  it  in  especial  charge  41  to  consent  to  nothing  that 
should  infringe  the  liberties  granted  by  charter.” 

"--■The  manner  in  which  Connecticut  frustrated  the  attempt 
.  T(ti  Andros,  in  1675,  to  acquire  for  the  Duke  of  York  the  ' 

,  'cobhtry  lying  westward  of  ihe  Connecticut  river— the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  the  same  tyrannical  Viceroy  of  the  Stuarts,  when  he 
endeavoured,  in  1687,  to  possess  himself  of  her  charter— wlda 
'  deposition  and  imprisonment  by  the  people  of  Boston,  m  1689, ' 
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,  w&Rtl. ../«nd  -the  resviTiptioit*  by  ail.  the  New  England  provinces,  of 
abrogated ,  chartds  andforras  of  government,  even,  be- 
•lore;  they;Tee«4Vgd  any 'certain  iriteHigence' of  the  s^ceesa  of 
'  -Wiiliam'  k  Engiand~-the  reestablishment,  in  3668,  of  «k 
■  'aatlw«ty■,pf^:^a8sac|ll^lsetts  over  New  Hampshire,  by  the  ^ 
aieral  cowi*  in  dehanpe  «?£  .the'  rojral  Athqwty  #-*■*■ the  violS$ 

' .  Kubversjofe,.;?^  46’^  'of,  dw/j>ropdet^Vg^vei^meht;m  .Ngf 

J^ey^h^,i^nrr©cti^ds^!-  movemeuts  of  Albdhai'lein 

iiwditttiiawi  of.  IJbiiSbin  South*.  CApBnar«~the  .•ajtK»essft|. 
Arigglea  jp#' ihe  ^neralcourtof  Massachusetts,  between  tfcj: 

Ad  iW,  with  the  royal  governors  of  that  int^ 

jrid*  backed  A'iA^.wAc‘hyv<fe&''AwtAs^^.  of .  the ,  crowft^ 

lire  all,  so  many  additional  incidents,  which  may  be  single! 

■  -oofe  of  a  ■■  multitude,'  to  .^Acmplily ..  the;  pAsionate  zeal,, .  tk 
ffearlesraess,  and  activity  of  Ame^ 

'  “tarns,  in  the  came  of  civil  lilteidy;/a»  .thehr  Imtlw^dA  *%, 
•be  cited  .'70  ’  prove '_ tbciir ;  clear.,  dxsA  Ament  of  fta»‘  [true ,  pda* 
triples'  and  appropriate  forms.  England  possessed,  in  jp 
^venteenth  century,  some  votaries  tp  the  same  cause,; 
the  largest  Views  arid  boldest  detentdnation :  hut  theths| 
model 'of  freedom  was,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  nekfe 
^  sou^it  nor  compAheaded  by  die  nation  m  general.  '  ThifiJ| 
palpaWefAm  die  despotic  cenius  of  the  Comm^wcalth,  .iM 
■the  kindled  spirit  exf  ,|^'|Restoi,a6on '  The  mam  spring^ 
principle  of  .the;  civi4;^sms?;and  eV,^  c*f. the  fevolnijAa  'of  lw| 
•was  religious  raneourf  not  |he  desirebr  lcteiligeme  of  poti$|| 
’liberty-^an  object  always  Abordipate  to  the  ghatificadonfffl 
fanatical  Hate,  &nd  the  acquisjtibh of .  inordhiattf  Pi 

said  by  Hume,  that  the  British  were,  in  the  rime  qf  Charles  |» 
send  till  long  after,  of  all  the  European  nations,  the  n»A 
under  the  influence  of  that  .religious  spirit,  which  tends .toujk 
Same  bigotry  and  beget  desperate  factions*  “  The  Scf#^ 
natiosi,,\  lie  ach!a,  upl^n1y_  discovered,  after  the  restorA$£ 
that  their  past  resiAAce  .had  .proceeded  more  from  the  tutj^ 
lency  of  their  aristocxacy^  and  the  bigotry  of  their  ecctesks|?% 
•than  .from  any,. fiWfpAsiGh  towards  civil  liberty/’  ..•  .  JS* 

The  N cw  England  Sanitations  could  not  feel,  and  did  not 
themselvea,  secure ,  in ,  their  disbsnee  f Am  the  British,  coflfa 
'  Whatever  influence  the  circrrmstance  of  this  distance  might 

mtp.pb^d’tQ  exert  In  bracing  theirspiriMt  mhst4tav«i.bc«|  *pM 
!  #ham  counteiacted  by  the  immense  disparity  of  strength,^® 

[  '  the  belief,  that,  if  pressed,  a  new'  emigration  was  their  ©^jf 
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source.. llieir  situation  altogcthei  j— apparency  so  forloraand 
ctitim!*--had  &  stronger  tendency  to  inspire  docility  and 
tlisMon  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  than  the  relative  position  of 
t&|  British  people.  But  lei  the  language  and  countenance^  ' 
th#  gOv,emfti^nt  of  '  New  England,  in  the  year  tS84»,  be  com* 
ted  with  those  of  the  British  pariiament,  towards  JaEses  If* 
*mk Satfee-‘perh>d.'(:'ti ThO  parliament,”  Says  IIuH^*;^pfcbf 
l^ded  to  ^itiuhlhie  Ac  dkpensihjj  power,  aha  Voted  flibddaratf 
iMfM'  it  .  The  address  Was  expressed  in  the  most  respectful 


SubthiSsiVe  ihanner,  yet  It  was  ‘-vary ill  received  by  thb 
t&jg  and.hia  tmsWfer.  contained  a  fiat  denial* “\1fh6  Common# 
^re  ^0  daunted  With' ’this' ;  reply,’ that ‘'they  kept  sHence  along 
$ai'j'vand  when  Coke,  a  mehtber  ftbm  ,  Derby,  ros^  md  .said* 

*t  h^pe  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  fnghtekedhy  a 
^ir'-'ftSrd;vwoVdS^  «b  tittle  'spirit- appeared:  in  maf-:^embiyfc 
'khd  mutinoti®,  that" they' sent pihi -'to.  the. 
ferifolf^tliy  etpressing  a  free  and  generous  sentiment. 
^^fOh’theiWnext  meeting,"  they'1 Very  submissively  proceeded'-' 
tb  ^ie  consicleration  of  thesupplydemanded  by  the  court*  and 
Went  BO  fat  as  to  establish  fiihds  for  paying  the  sum  voted 
ip  mne  years  and  a  half*  The  king,  therefore,  had,  is  effect, 
without  a  struggle;  obta  ^ved  a  total  vittofy  pver  the 
ahd  instead  of  conteatWg  an  additions!  revenue 
dptbWHj  bnd  tendering 'the  king  in  some  degree  independent, 
Htittid1 t6  increase  those  imminent  dafagetfc,  with  which 
'■s^w$ so,  g6od;^e'a$on  to  bb' .alarmed.”,  - ; .  ’• '  /  ;•  ^  '•  ‘ \  ‘ 
^f;‘shbll  have  occasion,' as  I'ptoceed'^wi’di-dm  main  subject, 
’•‘iy|»tlce  so  ‘.many  brilliant  traits  Of  '•  dtil 1  courage*  imtise  -ta- 
teer  of  the  colonists,  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  With  what 
f  kVe  adduced ;  and  it  is  not,  moreover,  a  pan  of  mypliov 
'tf  particularize  here,  their  heroic  proceedings  after  the  passage 
cf  the  stamp  act}  these  are  sufficiently  emblazoned  in  the 
;£&nirathn  expressed  by  the  most  respectable  voices  and  pens 
a5  England  herself.  But  X  must  be  indulged  with  culling 
ftWn  the  history  of  Massachusetts  a  couple  of  incidents  more, 
m  Contrasts  to  the  anecdote  just  quoted  from  Hume*  When 
AMros,  as  governor  general  of  New  England,  by  the  appoint, 
tilat  Of  fames  XX.  imposed,  in  the  beginning  of  1688,  a  tas  of 
tfffciy  la  the  pound  on  all  the  towns  under  his  govern  nt, 
ti^  e'fckctmen  (muhkipaX  officers)  of  those  of  MaAfacb^^ts, 
jmtiaihrly  of  Ipswich,  voted, 44 ihat  masmuch  m  it  w|?r 
^..Common  pnviteges’  of  English  subjects,  to  ha^jte^y-Tt 
mssed  without  their  own  consent  given  in  an  assembly 
toteits  therefore  they  would  petition  the  king  tor  iioerty  of 
an  assembly  before  they  made  any  rates'* — nor  did  they  yield 


*  Chftttlerlxx. 
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thepomt,  although  pufrtotheteBt  by  ip^risotim^iitand^eavy 

gov&nor.of  the  colbny,  B^t08ta,  took  upon  himself  p  eq% 
m  province 

iSi«A  that  prescribed  by  the  Home  of  &ssremhty.;or  than  wh$t 
was  called,  *i;the '  old  establishment,”  On  receiving  front 
him.  a  mess a^  siting  to  it,  the  home  immediately,p?epan^ 
fL,  answe^yhich.  co»taiUed||| 

crea&mg  establishments*  by  the  governor  and  councii,  Ib$ 
sk;efe3^£f^ 

the  right  of  originating  all  taxes.”  *  « ^  i  "  1  ^ 

'  ■;  ■■ SjeM 

sfeihtativy  m^vih^pp :suc^a'#iyfleg«^^it:i^t#A/oe 

If  $jjw 

were  arbitrary  ^  as  bdtbwould  beyifibf)tfij$tU4  &PJf  taxes  wip{r 
0iif$irHqti]k&iu\jY:A;-  >/  -v '**.>'/*  i: ;..."v? 

9.  English  ,writer,sih#e  scarc^ 

ventured  to  decry  the  aed  habits  pf  the;  *£®ff; 

colonists.  social  aff<^ 

tiom  were  demonstrated  by*  the' rapid  increase  of  their  tncaff, 
comforts',  and  numbers,  and  by;  the  :stabdify  of  their  instH& 
tions.  The  writy  of  political  changes,,  cr  intestine  disse^ 
tions,  of  domestic  nngij?*  afe  ?>  the  seMOJal  comnaunidea  w% 
formed,  is  in  itselfi"|dequate  prOof  of  the  geraeraf  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  authm^^^  ©fdsw;  atwb  reasm^v '•  Hutchinson 
tions  that';«  in  the. , Mf|is^hR^tt8'',c<do!i»^,  :fyr- .the , first;  thiif: 
years,  although  the ,.  governor V and  assistants  were  an»W 
chosen;  by  the -body  of  the  peopie,  yet  they  confined  themsriy|r 
to  the  principal,  gentlemen  of  family,  estate*  understand^ 
and  integrity*’*  and  that  44  there  were :  instances  in  ,thp 
ter  governments,  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  .whm. 
the  representatives  had  virtue  enough  to  withstand  popu&- 
prejudices*  when  the  governor’s  council  had  not.”t  (<Tg 
question  of  restoring  to  New  England,  the  charter  suppress#; 
by  James  ICvWas  submitted,  after  the  accession  of  William  1*1*. 
to  Jfooh,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  British  capita!.  Tws 
enlightened  individual,  in  pronouncing  in  theafBrmative^dM* 

~*"gee  «  A  Narrative  of  the  Miseries  of  New  England,  by  reason  of  an  *da- 
trary  govenunent  erected  there  by  James  it.*’  .  This  curious  pampas, 
whid&  arraigns  with  the  utmost  severity  the  administration  of  Aaaros,  w» 
printed  in  Boston  during  ybat  it  eel's  «  hi#  tyrannic  reign,”  and  re  fw®M, 
In  the  same  place  in  the  year  1775,..:  !  . 

f  Vol.  ii.  chap’,  i. 
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not  hesitate  to  describe,  the  colonists  as  a  people  who  hetdSJZQT.  H. 
maintained  civility,  beyond  any  .  other  'on  earth.1?  The  authors, 
of  the  modem  part  of  the  Universal  History,  referring  to  the; 
iame  era,  remark,  that  “the  police  of* the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  with  regard  to  their  morals^  surpassed  that  of  any 
m  me  world™”  Such  was  their  reputation  for  discipline  and 
virtue,  that  the  pious  of  the  mother  country  sent  over  their 
cjjiidreii  for  education.  The  legislators  of  New;  JE^ngMd 
were,  indeed,  exorbitantly  austere  with  respect  to  the  elegant 
recreations  of  civilized  life:  They  prohibited,  moreover, 
hbrise  racing,  cock  fighting,  bull  and  bear  baiting,.  In  exclud¬ 
ing  these  vulgar  and  vicious  sports,  they  certainly  did  pot  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  contrast  with  those  who,  in  Britain,  tolerated  such 
pastime  as  ths  following  of  which  we  read  in  Evelyn’s  Me¬ 
moirs  :  “  There  was  now  C April,  1667,)  a  very  gallant  horse 
to  be  baited  to  death  with  dogs.—They  run  him  through  with 
^ieif  swords,  when  the  dogs  did  not  succeed  j”  &c. 

Rriigion  was  die  fundamental  order  of  society,  and  univer¬ 
sally  cultivated,  in  all  the  colonies  north  of  the  Potomac,  ex¬ 
cept  New  York.  Even  in  this  province,  into  whose  political 
being  it  had  not  entered  as  an  element,  as  in  the  case  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England,  it  flourished  in  considerable  vi¬ 
gour  and  division.  Throughout  New  England,  the  first 
measure  in  die  organization  of  the  commonwealths,  was  to 
establish  a  system  by  which  ail  should  partake  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction.  The  representation  which  was 
made  officially  in  1680,  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations, 
concerning  the  condition  of  Connecticut  in  this  respect,  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  applied  to  the  whole  of  New  England.  “  Great 
care  is  taken  of  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  the  Christian  religion,  by  ministers  catechising  and 
preaching  twice  every  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  on  lecture 
(j^s;  and  also  by  masters  of  families  instructing  and  teach¬ 
ing  their  children  and  servants,  which  the  law  commands 
thc'm  to  do.  We  have  twenty-six  towns  and  there  are 
twenty-one  churches  in  them,  and  in  every  one  there  is  a 
settled  minister.” 

A  imld,  steady,  sedulous  piety,  very  little  polemical  or 
fanatical,  distinguished  the  founders  of  Pennsylvania;  spread 
its  purifying  and  quickening  influence  over  the  new  settlers 
of  every  nation  and  sect,  and  gave  a  permanent  complexion 
of  efficacious  faith  to  that  province.  New  Jersey  had  risen 
uader  the  same  fortunate  auspices,  and  wore  a  similar 
aspect.  To  the  excellent  religious  character  of  Maryland, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  even  Chalmers  bears  tes- 
,  V0L.I.—I 
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timony,  m  opposition  to  those- who,  out  of'a-.chari^bl^'abe^ 
ofthe  bare-  existence  of  Fopetyr  and  in  Order  to 
persuader  rite  Ar^BishopofGaiiterhixry  of  the  necessity  of  as? 
established:  Ptoteatant  religion  in- the  province,  scrupled  t«# 
to-  paint  i  t  as  a  “Sbdonr  of  imdeannsas-,  and  a>  pest  house  of 
iniquity.”*1,  Yirgisia  was  de  voted  to  the  Church-  ef  England; 
supported  a  mmwtmos  cfergy,  upon  al  most  liberal  establish* 
ment;-  and  in-  aUJhereceXeaiaatieal  arrangements,  as  they- are 
detaalted  by  the  historian-,  Beverley  ,f  manifested  a:  lively  aa$ 
honest  soHckude  for  the  diffusion  and  decency  of  divine  wori 
ship.,  In  her  feeling^an  thia  iread,  Burk  finds  a-  satisfactory 
solution?  for- her  tenaeiom.  adherence  tor  rite  royal  cause.  lm 
observations  are  suSciently  remarkable  to  be  copied.  “  TEr 
measures,  of  the-  patriots  m  England,  manifestly  tended  to  u 
complete  alteration*  or  rather  abolition^  of  the  forms  and  dis» 
cipline  of.  that’  cfeurelL  which  the  Virginians  had-  been  acci$> 
tomed.  to.  revere  j  and  the  Puritans,,  whom  they  held  in-  abhor* 
rence*,  appeared  as  the  principal  agents  itx  thisr  scheme  for  ds 
destruction  of-  religion.”  “  T7ri>„  I  apprehend*  was-the-  pri& 
cipal,.  if  not  rise  only  motive  for  their  new  barn-  ardour,  in  fak 
vow?  ofroyalty.  Their  political-  attachmenta  wereobvioasf' 
on'  the  other  strife ;  and5  in  the  career  of.  liberty  and  resistance 
they  -  had  even  anticipated  and.  outstripped  the  Pariiatsesfc 
They  hat!  the- same  marked-  regard  for  their  rights  and  prid" 
leges,  as  this  illtutriousr  Body  y  they  resisted  with  equal1  aidstar, 
and  for  a  long  time,  with  greater  success-,  the  encroachmcss 
and  rite  Insolence  of  thecrow»i”:j; 

For  the  practiced  religion  of  Great -Britara;  during  the  sr* 
venteenth  century*  Prefer tny  readers  to  any  the  most  natbss! 
of  lier  historians.  In  marking- the-  furious?  desolating  fan# 
cism  of  tlie  Roundheads, .Hume  admits-,  dmt  riot,  disorder*  atsi 
infidelity  prevailed  very  much-,  among,  the  partisans  oft&s 
church  and  monarchy;  The  mutual  hatred  and  excitement^  | 
sects  gave,  he  remsyrks,  just  reason  to  dread,  at  every  momest, 
w  all  rite  horrors  of  the  ancient' massacres-  and  proscription®.^ 
A. .  state  of  faction  and  rebellion*  of  political  and  religious 
sention,  inflamed  into  sanguinary  wars,  was  but  little  fawny 
able  to  raorahtj.and  necess^ily  produced  a  general  taint,  wbkis 
would  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  completely  expelled!  Its-e8£e® 
are  visible  to  us  in  the  literary  works  which  are  in  our  fias&. 
and  which  justify  the  observation  of  Hume*  that,  of  all  tk 


v'  Sfee  Chalmers*  Political  Afcnste,  .deip.  xv. 
t  History  ofVirg-miai  frora  15S5  to-,  if®,  b,  iv.  c.  vii. 
t  History:  of  Virgmw*  voLii.  c.  i'u 
h  History  of  England,  chap.  riii. 
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considerable  writer®  of  the  age  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  “  Sir  SECT.  H. 
^fiBiani  Temple  is  almost  the  only,  one  who  kept  himself  alto- 
gethcr  unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vice  and  ikentiouemh 
*4kk  overwhelmed  the  nation  Tne  fidelity  of  the  general 
picture  drawn  by  the  same  master  hand,  ha®  never  beets i  <jues- 
jfeased.  w  The  people,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
'James  II,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  cured  of  that  wild  fana- 
ddsm,  by  which  they  had  formerly  been  so  much  agitated. 
'Whatever  new  vices  they  might  acquire,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether,  by  this  change,  they  were,  in  the  main,  much  losers 
in  point  of  morals.  By  the  example  of  the  king  and  the  cava- 
Sera,  licentiousness  aria  debauchery  became  vary  prevalent  in 
the  nation.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  much  pursued. 

.Love  was  treated  rather  as  an  appetite  than  a  passion.  The 
me  sex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  character  of  chastity, 
sddiout  being  able  to  impure  the  other  with  sentiment  or  deli- 
easy,  The  abuses  in  the  format  age,  arising  from  overstrain¬ 
ed  jjretjmions  of  piety,  had  m  xh  propagated  the  spirit  of  hr- 
rdigion;  and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of  this  period,  He 
mfac  the  imputation  of  Deism.  The  same  factions  which  for- 
'mx*y  distracted  the  nation  w are  revived,  and  exerted  them- 
fdves  in  the  most  ungenerous  and  unmanly  enterprises  against 
meh  other.1 'f 

tQ,  The  parliamentary  party  in  England  ostentatiously  con¬ 
temned  all  human  learning,  ami  were  wholly  m£J“arsnt  to  the 
object  of  general  education.  The  American  colonists  had 
scarcely  opened  the  forests,  and  constructed  habitations,  when 
fey  bent  their  attention  to  that  object.  As  early  aa  163'/,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouthy— tlic  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  founded  and  endowed,  for  the  ancient  languages, 
and  higher  branches  of  learning,  a  college  which  began  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees  in  1642,  and  ha3  since  ripened  into  an  university 
cf  the  first  class  bodj  in  extent  and  usefulness.  To  this  insti- 
felon,  the  plantations  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haves,  as  long 
as  they  remained  unable  to  support  a  similar  one  at  home, 
etsstetsuted  funds  from  their  public  purse,  and  sent,  such 
cf  their  youth  as  they  wished  to  be  thoroughly  educated. ^ 

t ckap*  bad. 

I  “  Hie  Rev.  W.  Sheppard  wrote.  In  1644,  to  the  commissioners  of  tha 
esifctttea  of  New  England,  representing  the  necessity  of  farther  as- 
®®$SB8  ftj?  u  aipport  of  scholars  at  Cambridge^  whose  parents  were  needy, 
rtss  to  encourage  a  general  contribution  thrassgh  the  colonies 
u*  esmssknesisgra  approved  the  motion  and,  for  the  encouragement  of 


cwkfuaanm.  ahjt  mm® 
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I-  It  seems-  almost  i&eredihle,  hew  Timdx,.wss'-  acctsmfitahed',  iac 
this-  way,.  m  the  very  formation:  of  -  ife.  aettlcmcms..  Gn  th*. . 
death  of  the  j6ir»t:'litiessaqpr:..emi^irEna3s^-X£asx%  es  of  Msissrachaaes^ 
taught  iu  the  pitwince,  w«ar^qraaiiS«d-to  fiff  the  void*  and.  net: 
a  few  .of  the.  first' alhtpm-  of  HharvaJcdL'  Odlege:  attsmed  to  cansh 
dera hjlc.  literacy  and.  poliUcai:dKtincfbri:  in.  the:  mother  coumw; 
But-  what:  ish  chiefly  remariKaMe^is  the.provmcar:made  fortfer 
education:  of  the  body-  of  thc.-peopfe-j.  thctT  fEsd  irralL  futs®*: 
time*.  As  a  specimen  of  the?,  ansnspementa  common  to  t 
New.  Ez'gkited  colonies,  X  xvilF  sts&e  these  of  CcxazECticz£r.:  1  ^ 
lies- first. code.of'f$3S;  every  tovm~  - orvm&hrirci  fifty  fxrai&t. | 
was  obliged  by  the-  laws,,  to  ramhamm  good;  school,  in  which’  | 
reading  and,  wndngahould  be  well  taughtt  andin  every  cotas  | 
try  town  a  good  grammar:  school,  was:  instituted.  X-argrtcaar,  1 
of  land  -were  given  and  appropriated,  by  the  legislature^  to  a&  1 
ford  them,  a  permanent,  support*  TBs  selectmen  cf  every tow  l 
were  obliged. by  law- to  take . esaar mafeniLthtf .  heads,  cf  ffmdlstf 
should  instruct  their  children  and  ser  vants  to  read,  iite  Eiiglsii  I 
tongue  well.  F 

We.  have  read.  a.  very  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Brouj^i^'  I 
on  the  education  of  the  Poor,.pronram£ed  in  the  BrztalxHmsss  1 
of  Gpromcm  (May,  .ISIS,}  in  which  he  lavishes:  eoinpiimr*^  ® 
and*congratul^.tiou&  upon  Scotland^  for  her  system  of  pci 
schools*  He  declares,  dial.  the.  attention  which.  she  had  te  I 
stowed,,  in  early  times,  upon  the  subject,  of  catiomii  educafitm;  1 
reflected  immortal  honour  upon.  her.  mhafotimta-T  and  thatithd  I 
given  them  the  most .  enviable  characteristics,  as  well  as-  tk  I 
happiest. fortunes*.  It  was  ciily, however,  as  he  correctly  stsda^-I 
in,  l  £§.6,  that. the  scheme  of  extending  the  means,  .of  instaxe-.  f 
tioa  to,  the  poorer  classes,,  was  rendered  effectual,. by  wfcsstiffid 
styles  “  one  of  the  last  and,  best  acta  .of  the  Scottish'  Bldb.  | 
ment,”— a  law  justly  named  artumg  the  moat  preckm.d«j*r 
cies 'which,  it  bequeathed  to  its  country.57  If  the  merit  andda 
felicity  of.  Scotland  on  this  score,  he  so  great,,  how  is  not  Ner 
England  exalted  and  blessed! — where,  in  the  midst  of  datxgst 
and  labours  the  most,  arduous  in  which  a  community  of  ibot  i 
could  be  involved,  the  system  so  justly  commended  bytbeB$ 
txsh  orator,  was-  curlier,  and  has  been,  I  can  venture  to  asseV 
more  uniformly  and  completely  carried  into  effect. 


b>»  Mci'--,  r»u  t  »•*'  » <Je ;  it  ta  the  ge»ej»l*mrU  U»  the.  rsspectrr*  <«*fa«a6 
to  rub*  it  into  then  c9!iHiileraUOB,..an5l  tO’gwe  it  general  erico««waBft 
1  .d «  *  'i‘uri  i  to  l  tlv*  KCQfwtJftmMkrij,  and  cyntidKiUtst* of  gM* 

■\!h>  were  nmualiv  made*  throughout  the 

1  ’  1  ’  i  I  ’  ,  **  -'in  jabuXTs  History  cl' Oca.  vol.  L ch«.vt9- 
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<tbe<mtcs&u  of  Ets$mdf  m  the  first  p aft  6#  the  seventeenth  ss 
ctesmsy,  brought  hither  with  them,  that  seme  6#  the  impostamee 
and  beauty  of  iraftiowal  edmaeiotn-,  which  their  deseetfckmtte 
fore  amoxMj  cherished,  aral  to  which  Ertgmd  herself  With 
jsE  her  feoastm  iffamcmtkrts,  is  fs&w  mfy  ana  refect&flti y  come* 
ft.  is  to  lately*  that  her  g^emmmt  and  h&  pdiCnihM  t& 
ggrdfcd  and  treated  the  rmwefmi  di&t.vnm  of  kaowfedS^^die 
fraction  of  the  lower  efa&se*,  paf£h^farly-«as  a  erltleaf,-  liot 
tossy  pemcioos  theory*  **  About  yeara  a&>/5  said  MtV 
giaragfeass*  hs  the-  speech  to  which  f  have  rdfefwdy  “  Mr, 
Whitfaraad  br&aehed  the  wskAttX  of  the  education  of  the  poor, 
Sfe  best  rckni  views  met  wm  great  oppoeiti  Off*  Mt  had  strong 
pwfarflces  to  eaemntcr  even  >w  men?  el  high-  chtti^cter  and  fifk 
tern*  It .  «&  ««kmdidEy  and  even  hamifiadng,  to  r^cce  tSiae 
IfeWysdham^  fcss$et£  themedef  of  a  frtdy  educated'  mss,  ~- 
W  have  stood  forward  a®  the  active  opponent  of  national 
d&aaaaa^  He  im  followed  by  persons  wh<v  with  the  servile 
zed.  of  imitators,  outstripped  metr  master,  and  maintained, 
tkar  t£  ycis  taught  pfoergfamett-  and  mechanics  to  read,  they 
imM.msisce£emir&Td  dkd&va toworkJ^ 


111.  Fn:  partitioning  the  vast  region  of  Nordi  America  among 
xisroasnile  asnspanks  and  rapacious  courtier?^  the  monsrdbf 
crlhegfand  were  wholly  unmindful  of  the  imprests  of  die-  dan* 
vBBSBsu.  The  sod  was  granted,  as  though  the  Indians  had'  no 
claim  or  want,  distinct  fern  those  of"  die  wild,  beasts  and  if  the 
ssitiessr-  had  placed  theta,  on  the  same  footing,-  expelled  them 
aSbe  from  their  ism,  and  hunted  them  together  ta  destruc^ 
tlks?y  they  might  have  pleaded  die  tacit  warrant  of  the  mother 
But.  they  acted'  hr  a  very  difFerait  spirit'  fmm  iter 
iawHtieh.  die ■  royal  pasentst  were  framcd  ;---tliey  purchased  with, 
thdrown  estates,  the  supposed  tide  of  the  natives,  AinwsflP 
ef’err  foot  of  territory  occupied  by  the  whites  in  New  Esg**- 
laasiy.st  die  distance  of'  many  years  from,  the  formation  of 
t&eir  aumaunities,  and  until  wars  o£  cnamninsskss  wets. 
easmssssE&sd,  against  them;  by  the  Endisms,.  was  thus  sctpsimL 
Abtasdamr  and  wed  merited  honour  lias  been  paid  t»  Penn,  for 
hh.  conetdentitms  dealings-  in;  this  respect,,  Ajs  much  is.  dssr. 


*  “  Ifeteriy  c as  hare  forgotten.- the  KKiHSBKrss.aiKi  dlssBeast  dasssssa^  with 
'JfiSisk  tile  first  psojmsaX  for  r.oTon?nm«Kdng>the  hlissi^p  of  afaestiaa  to  the 
gl^stfecBilr  of  thR  people  tm  Istsff  teEstvesL^— MfldiMxxpx  Berxcw,  1SI4-.. 

H!W«J-  weflL  raneas&wai  wfea  sE  attassota  to  efecalt,  'die  \>w<r;e  tis^m&, 
wm  a£ossse  chxunwmi  tkrarst  by  thee  red  or  pretsm-i&ei  a^psschftrBBtSBsfe.  tftet 
*afifee^a*!ssi«j!£  wmtlii  dmturfi  the  areier  of"  ssjeietr, .  aw3 .  wbH  <mdf  trxsMr 
tftefwwrrfiisajt^es^ed  ssi  iEenatieat;”— Wegfeijr  Becerra 

Hitt 
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PARTI,  (however,  to  the  founders  of  the  New  England  co’onks;  to 
thpse  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
Plymouth  colony  in  1621,  and  that  of  Massachusetts  in  1629; 
hi  1.633,  Calvert  and  his  band  of  Poman  Catholics;  and  R> 
Ser  Williams  and  his  associates,  m  1634,  set  the  example  of 
fhat  Christian  course,  which  is  so  properly  admired  and  ex 
tolled  in  Penn.  “  To  lay  a  foundation  for  a  firm  and  lasting 
friendship,”  says  Dummer,  after  the  historians,  “  they  called 
asseipblies  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  who  had  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  lands,  and  being  told  that  it  was  their  sachet 
or  princes,  they  the -e upon  agreed  with  them  for  what  district, 
they  bought,  publicly,  and  in  open  market.”  It  became,  finally, 
iii  all  the  settlements  undertaken  by  the  great  proprietors,  s 
fundamental  principle,  that  territory  was  to  be  purchased  froia 
the  aborigines ;  and  this  principle  did  not  spring  from  roc 
plantation^ office  at  Whitehall,  but  was  rendered  necessary  % 
tbs  interests  of  the  proprietors  by  the  example  just  mentioned, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  settlers.  , 

The  civilisation  and  conversion  of  the  Indians  early  snares 
the  attention  and  the  resources  of  the  middle  and  northern  co¬ 
lonists,  and  of  the  southern  planters  also,  though  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree.1*  In  1646,  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed 
an  act  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  &S 
natives,  and  associations  of  clergymen  were  formed  for  Gk 
purpose,  under  its  auspices.  The  work  was  then  prosecuted 
with  apostolical  ardour  and  devotion,— —upon  the  true 
in  the  case — that  “ the  Indians  must  be  civilized,  in  orders 
being  christianized.”  The  attention  of  the  English  nation  wy 
not  excited  to  the  subject,  until  accounts  were  published^ 
England,  of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  New  Engisd 
missionaries.  In  1649,  Winslow,  the  agent  of  the  united  ct- 
lonics,  at  the  British  court,  extorted  from  the  parliament,  by 
pressing  instances  and  glowing  exhortations,  an  act,  which  ut 
corporated  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  “  poor  heathens, 
and  which  recommended  to  the  good  people  of  England  a& 
Wales  to  contribute  to  its  pious  objects  by  a  general coilec^ 
inasmuch  as  the  w  New  England  people  had  exhausted  the*? 
estates  in  laying  the  foundations  of  many  hopeful  towns  «** 
colonies  in  a  desolate  wilderness.” 


*  See  Dummer’*  Ifefence  of  the  Charter*:  snd  Burk’*  Hu*ory  of  Vh£ 
oia,  vpl.  ii,  chap,  ii.  The  regulation*  of  the  assembly  of  Virgin**  "t  **r- 
ware  replete  with  humanity  as  well  a*  good  »<?ii*e-  Here,  a*  well  a*  m  WW 
Rejrl&na.  to  preserve  the  Indian*  from  ppiof  overreached,  »Uper»w»Ww 
forbidden  to  purchase  land  from  them,  witW»  the  approbation  of 
sembly. 


OF  THE  COLONISTS. 


*f 

Although  letters  were  published  besides,  at  the  solicitation  SECT,  it 
of  the  American  agent3,  from  the  tv.  universities  of  Oxford' 

Sid  Cambridge,  calling  upon  the  ministers  of  Britain  to  stir  up 
their  congregation::  to  the  promotion  of  so  glorious  an  under¬ 
taking,  yet,  according  to  Hutchinson,  great  opposition  wa& 
expressed  to  the  collection  in  England;  and  it  went  on  so 
slowly  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  sum  out  of  the’ 
frmy.*  This,  too,  yielded  hut  a  poor  harvest.  The  evangeli¬ 
cal  charity  of  England  and  Wales  kindled,  however,  as  the 
fame  of  the  New  England  missions  increased,  arid  at  lerigfh, 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  IE,  the  socie  .y,  incorporated  in 
16491,  found  itself  in  possession  of  six  or  sev  en  hundred  pounds 
ji  year.  But  as  this  income  arose  out  of  an  act  of  the  Common* 

^mlth- parliament^  it  was  in  danger  of  being  confiscated  by  the 
sTtown,  and  was  saved  at  last,  only  through  the  interest  which 
tome  of  the  patrons  of  the  institution  happened  to  possess  at 
court.  This  fund  was  committed  to  some  of  the  old  magistrates 
administers  of  New  England,  and  the  historians  concur  in  the' 
^legation,  that  never  was” one  of  die  nature  more  faithfully  ap* 
j2kd.  Notwithstanding,  it  was  near  being  wrested  from  mem, 
m  die  time  of  James  II.,  and  transferred  to  much  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  custody,  by  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Meantime  the  assemblies  of  New  England  allotted  tracts 
of  land  to  such  Indians  as  were  likely  to  become  Christians; 
supplied  them  with  building  materials  and  household  utensils ; 

?nd  assisted  in  every  way,  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  The  bible  was  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  natives,  and  published  in  1661.  Schools  were  opened  in 
ate  Indian  settlements ;  the  children  taught  to  read ;  and  such  of 
’•ese  as  displayed  capacity,  placed  in  me  grammar  schools  of 
ws  colonists,  and  even  of  the  university  at  Cambridge.  To 
Siraish  some  idea  of  what  was  accomplished,  I  will  extract 
?se  or  two  short  passages  on  the  subject,  from  Hutchinson. 

"  In  1660,  there  were  ten  Indian  towns  of  such  as  were  called 
"  Praying  Indians,  in  Massachusetts*-— In  1687,  as  appears  by 

3  a  letter  of  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  there  were  four  Indian  as- 
"  semblies  in  that  province,  besides  the  principal  church  at 
"Natick.  In  Plymouth,  besides  the  principal  church  at 
!i.Mashpee,  there  were  five  assemblies  in  that  vicinity,  and  a 
14  large  congregation  at  Saconet.  There  were  also  six  different 

4  societies,'  probably  but  small,  with  an  Indign  teacher  to  each* 
y  between  the  last  mentioned  and  Cape  Cod;  one  church' ait 
^Nantucket,  and  three  at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  There  were 
ain  all  six  assemblies  formed  into  a  church  state,  having  offi- 
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PABTL  K  cersi  aad  the  ordinances  duly  ,  administered,  and  sixteen  as-. 

S@*v**&t a,  semblies  which  met  together  for  the  worship  of  God.”®  v-,'; 

'•  On  these  heads,  of  die  occupation  of  the  soil  and  the  treat* 
meBt  of  the  Indians— >our  forefathers  have  the  good  fortune  te 
be  defended  in  the  two  works,  to  which  the,  defamation  of  the 
American  character  may  be  said  to  have;  been  specially  allots 
ted ;  I  mean  the  Annals  of  Chalmers  and  the  Quarterly  Review* 
There  is,  so  much  solidity,  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  # 
much  liberality,  in  their  observations,  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  .transcribing  them  at  length.  :  .*  $ 

i  lt  Man,”  says  Chalmers,  “having1  a  right  to  the1  world  from  the  gift  of  the' 
SeiEBccnB  Cssator,  must  possess  and  use  the  general  estate  according  to  % 
grant*-  which,  commanded  him  to  aiidtiply  sad  to.  ssbabt,  by  labour :  mid  lit. 
tie  wpitfd  the  earth  have  been  peopled  or  cultivated,  had  men  eontinuedito 
live  by  huniingor  fishing,  or  the  mere  productions  of  nature;  The  roving 
of  the' erratic  tribes  over  wide  extended  desert?,  does  not  (bna  a  possessioa 
which  excludes  the  subsequent  occupancy  of  emigrant?  from  countries  dyefn 
stocked  with  inhabitants. !  The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  and their  mode  of 
life,  i  reader  them  unable  to  fulfil  the  great  purposes  of  the  grant  Consist 
ent  . therefore,  with  the  great  charter  to  mankind,  they  may  be  confined 
■rothra  certain  Kmii&  Their  rights  to  the  privileges  of  men,  neverthelessj 
continufe  the'same.  And  the.  colonists,  who  conciliated  the  affections  rf 
.  the  aborigines,  and  gave  a  consideration  for  their  territory,  have  acquit^ 
thU praise  due  to  humanity  and  justice.Mt  :  ;  j;; 

"  As  for.  the;  usurpation  of  territory  from  the  natives,  by  the  Americas 
states  he  must  be,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review. t  “  a  feeble  moralist,  who 
regards  that  as  an  esdl;  the  same  principle  upon  which  that  usurpation  is 
condemned,  would  lead  to  the  nonsensical  opinion  of  the  Bramins,  that  agni 
cnibire  is  an  unrighteous,  employment,  because  wortns  must  sometimes  be, 
cut  by  the,  ploughshare  and  the  spade.  .  It  ia  the  order  of  nature,  that  bessh 
should  give  place  to  man,  ami  among  men"  the  savage  to  the  civilized •  and 
no  where  has  this  order  been  carried  into  effect  with  so  little  violence  as  in; 
North  America;  Sir  ThomairMpard  admits  itiobea  justifiable  cause  of  v/at, 
even  in  Utopia,  if  a  people,  who  have.  territory,  to  spare,  will  not  cede  it 
to  those,  who.  are  in  want  of  room.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  have 
proved  the  practicability  of  a.  more  perfect  System  than,  he  had  imagined, 
and  the  treaty  which  the  excellent  founder  of  the  province  made  with  the: 
Indians,  has  never  been  broken.  ,  If  the  conduct  of  the  other  states  towards 
the  natives'  be  fairly  examined,  there  will  be  found  a  great  aggregate  of  in< 
dividual  wickedness^  on  the  part  of  the  traders  and  back-settlers,  but  little 
which  can  be  consideredas  national  guilt.  They  have  never  been1  divided 
among  the  colonists  like  cerfs;  they  have  never  been'  consumed  in  mines 
nor  in  indigo  works;  they  have  never  been  hunted  down  for  slaves,  nor  Iris 
war  ever  been  made  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  though  the  in¬ 
fernal  cruelties  which  they  exercise  upon  their  prisoners  might  excuse  and 
almost  justify  a  war  of  extermination,”  .  '  \ 


0  For  the  evangelical  labours  generally  of  the  Anglo-Americans  among 
the  Indians,  see  the  first  volume  of  a  late  English  work,  entitled,"  History 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen,  cince  the  Reforma- 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  William  Brown.”— 2  vols.  London.  See,  also,  Istvol,  Mass. 
Hist  Collections,  for  an  ample  account,  by  Daniel  Goolan,  general  supenn- 
tendaht  of  all  the  Indians,  fee.  (1664.)  > 
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.  12=,— 'The'’ physical  economy  of  the  settlements  •  kept'  pace  SECT:  If, 
with  the  moral,  and  is  not  less  the  subject  of  admiration  with 
a  few  of  the  more  liberal  among  the  English  writers.  Of  this 
description  are  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Universal 'History* 
whose  account  of  the  North  American  Colonies  is  among  the 
heat  parts  of  their  useful  work.  In  tracing  the  early  progress  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  dw^E  with  complacency  upon  “  the  stu* 
pendaus  prosperity  of  a  commonwealth  so  lately  planted,  and 
59  flourishing  by  pacific  measures*”  When  they  have  brought 
die  history  of  New  England  down  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 

(1^1^  they  speak  thus  of  her  condition.  y 
i  *  The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht; 
totheh*  native  love  of  liberty,  added  now  the  polite  arts  of 
life;  industry  was  embellished  by  elegance;  mid  what  would 
be  hardly  credible  in  ancient'Greece  and  Home,  in  less  than 
fooracore  years,  a  colony  almost  unassisted  by  its  mother  cotin * 
try,  arose  in  the  wilds  of  America,  that  if  transplanted  to  Eu* 
woe,  and  rendered  an  independent  government,  would  have 
sasde  no  mean  figure  amidst  her  sovereign  states.”# 

If  we  ascend  with  the  same  accurate  reporters  to  an  earlier 
period  in  the  career  of  the  people  of  New  England,  we  shall 
ben©  less  edified. 

“  In  1642,  the  number  of  English  capable  to  bear  arms 
in /New  England,  were  computed  to  be  between  7  or  8000. 

At  this  time  50  towns  and  villages  were  planted,  above  40 
ministers  had  houses,  and  public  works  of  all  kinds  were 
erected  at  public  expense.  AH  this  could  not  have  been  done 
tet  through  the  almost  incredible  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  k 

Which  had  by  this  time  rendered  their  country  a  near  resem-  s 
fiance  of  England.  Fields  were  hedged  in;  gardens,  orchalids,  - ,  . 
meadows,  and  pasture  grounds  were  laid  out,  and  all  the  imt 
provements  of  husbandry  took  place,  particularly  the  sowing;  : 
of  corn  and  feeding  of  cattle.  As  to  the  commercial  part  of  r 
the  inhabitants,  they  shipped  off  vast  quantities  of  fish  for  ?  ■ 

Portugal,  and  the  Straits;  besides  supplying  other  places;  .% 

Poland  particularly,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  exported  4 

feea||  and  beef  to  the  sugar  islands,  with  oil  and  lumber  of 
afimnds,  some  of  which  they  sent  to  the  mother  country  ; 
sad  what  is  still  more  surprising,  they  carried  on  a  great  trade 
is  ship  buildmg.”f 

Some  of  the  features  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  noted  in  the  Official  Reports  which  were  made  on  the 
subject  to  Charles  II.  must  have  excited  either  incredulity  or 
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1-  envy  in  his  disquiet  council.  44  We  leave  every  man,”  aaidtha  J 
■Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 44  to  walk  in  religion  as  God  shall 
persuade  his  heart  j  and  as  for  beggars  and  vagabonds,  we] 
have  none  among  us.”  44  The  worst  cottages  of  New  Eng. 
land,”  said  another  inspector,  44  are  lofted:  there  are  no  be*?- 
'gars,- and  not  three  persons  are  put  to  death  annually  for  civil 
offences.”  This  representation  would  have  bet. i  equally  true 
Of  the  middle  colonies.  J  will  not  place  by  the  side  of  it  tht 
cotemporary  condition  of  Ireland,  under  the  immediate  dowi* 
tiion  of  Britain,  when  the  spectacle  of  what  exists  there,  at 
the  present  day  is  too  hideous  to  be  endured  by  the  imagfoi 
tion.  But  it  may  be  weli  to  furnish  a  trifling  specimen  of  ti 
state  of  some  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  ;  andtirn 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  journal  of  the  faithful  Evelyn. 

44  August  2,  1664.— Went  to  Uppingham,  the  shire  ton 
of  Rutland;  pretty,  and  well  built  of  stone,  which  is  a.#), 
in  that  part  of  England,  where  most  of  the  rural  villages' aji 
built  Of  mdd,  and  the  people  living  as  wretchedly  as  the'mtk 
impoverished  parts  of  France,  which  ,  they  much  resera^le, 
being  idle  and  sluttish.  The  country  (especially  LeicesH 
shire)  much  in  common;  the  gentry  free  drinkers.”  :  v 

- 44  August  |4,  1654.— Lay  at  Nottingham.  Here 1 1 .  $■■ 
served  divers  to  live  in  the  rocks  and  caves,”  See.*  • 
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OF,  THE  DIFFICULTIES  SURMOUNTED  BY' THE  COLONISTS. 

'  (y  1.  The  cheering  scene  which  the  provinces  thus  exhi-SECT*DI' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.;  the  maturity 
aid  stability  of  their  institutions;  the  sedateness,  humanity, 
and  pietyof  their  character,  are  rendered  the  more  creditable 
and  remarkable,  by  the  disadvantages  anddifSeulties  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  with  which  they  had  to  contend  It  may  be  said  of 
$|m,,  without  exaggeration,  that  they  were  the  associations  of 
men, ^—6f  all  that  have  existed  of  civilised  origin,-— in  whom  a 
fe^wardin^ss  in  ‘the  arrangements  and  improvements  which 
^stitute  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  social  life;  a  total  neglect 
of  the  higher  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  pursuits  of  philan¬ 
thropy  ;a  fierce,  relentless,  and  even  ruthless  character,  would 
fiaVe  been  most  tiiral  and  excusable.  It  was  their  peculiar 
;lp&  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  wilder¬ 
ness;  to  erect  habitations  and  procure  sustenance;  to  struggle 
withanew  and  rigorous  climate;  to  bear  up  against  all  the 
bitter  recollections  inseparable  from  distant  and  lonely  exile; 
to  defend  their  liberties  from  the  jealous  tyranny  and  bigotry 
of  the  mother  countiy;  to  be  perpetually  assailed  by  a  savage 
foe,  “  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  formidable  of  any  people 
,8a  the face  of  the  earih”&-— a  foe  that  made  war  the  main 
lifeness  of  life,  and  Waged  it  with  forms  and  barbarities  un¬ 
known  to  the  experience,  and  superlatively  terrible  to  the  ima¬ 
gination,  of  a  European.  . 

The  general  situation  of  the  first  emigrants  in  the  midst  of 
,  ^  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  an  enemy  of  this  description, 
can  be  imaged  without  difficulty,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
described  for  those  to  whom  our  common  histories  are  familiar, 
the  pictures  drawn  therein  have  been  realized  ip  part  before 
our, eyes,  in  the  settlement  of  our  western  wilds.  Isay  in  part, 
because,  although  the  immediate  labours  and  dangers  may 
haye  been,  in  some  of  the  modem  instances,  as  great,  yet,  the 
distressing,  paralyzing  influences  for  the  mind,  the  duration  of 


*  C.okad$as$«£  inthe  House  of  Commons. 
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FART  L  the  principal  ills,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ultimate 

Vi!^«ev=^3s»'  success,  appear  much  less  in  the  comparison*  The  Annals  ef 
Chalmers,  Stitli’s  History  of  Virginia,  and  Trumbull’s  Con¬ 
necticut,  furnish  a  particularly  striking  and  full  detail  of  thosa 
circumstances  of  original  adversity  common  to  moat  of  the 
colonies,  which  justify  any  warmth  M  encomium  on  their 
fortitude,  or  of  admiration  at  their  progress.  Well  might 
Lord  Chatham  exclaim,  in  1774,  44  viewing  our  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  in  America,  in  their  original  forlorn,  and  now  flour¬ 
ishing  state*  they  may  be  cited  as  illustrious  instances  to  ia- 
struct  the  world— what  great  exertions  mankind  will  males, 
when  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  powers.”  Har¬ 
ing  before  me  the  accounts  of  the  historians  just  mentioned, 
and  present  to  my  mind  the  various  obstacles  upon  which 
I  am  about  to  touch,  I  am  filled  with  hew  Wonder  at  the  lie- 
suits  sketched  in  my  last  section.  1  feel  with  additions! 
force,  the  justice  of  the  beautiful  commemoration,  which 
the  contemplation  of  them  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  in 
and  which  that  bright  intelligence  uttered,  not  merely  as  sa 
orator  ambitious  of  the  meed  of  eloquence,  but  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher  attentive  to.  the  ordinary  inarch  of  human  affairs,  sad 
the  ordinary  efficacy  of  human  powers.  .;  44  Nothing  in jk 
history  of  mankind,”  said  he,  44  is  like  the  progress  of  & 
American  Colonies.  For  my  part,  I  never  cast  an  eye  m 
thei?  flourishing  commerce,  and  their  cultivated  and  commo¬ 
dious  life,  but  they  seem  to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grom 
to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of  fortunate  events,  anda 
train  of  successful  industry,  accumulating  wealth  in  mac? 
centuries,  than  the  colonies  of  yesterday?  than  a  set  of  miss- 
able  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  much,  sent  as  throws 
out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  desolate  wilderness, 
three  thousand  miles  from  all  civilized  intercourse.”^ 

2.  It  is  conceded  by  the  historians  of  every  party,  that  as 
far  as  the  mother  country  was  able,  in  the  confusion  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  or  condescended,  in  the  plenitude  of  tier 
greatness,  to  bend  her  attention  to  the  colomes,  she  pursues 
towards  them  until  the  revolution  of  4668  at  least,  &•  conns 
of  direct  oppression.  The  administration  of  the  chartered 
companies,  of  the  proprietary  governors  ia  general,  and  of  dss 
councils  and  executive  representatives  of  the  Stuarts,  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  on  all  hands,  to  have  be§n  burdensome  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  f  So  far  from  promoting,  it  tended  to  impede  tk 


9  Speech  on  American  Taxation, 
f  See  particularly  Chaluisrs-^-pasam. 
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f-  The  courageous  loyalty  of  Virginia,  although  acknowledged 

fc*'  and  applauded  on  the  restoration,  turned  still  less  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  republicanism  of  New  England.  A  schcs* 
of  restriction  and  a  train  of  measures,  more  prejudicial  asd 
galling  than  those  of  Cromwell,  were  pursued  by  Charles  II 
and  his  successor,  towards  those  who  boasted  with  truth  “  ths 
they  were  the  last  of  the  King’s  subjects  who  renounced,  and  fe 
first  who  resumed  their  allegiance.”  ‘4  With  the  restoration'' 
says  Chalmers,  “  began  a  series  of  evils  which  long  afflicted, 
and  well  nigh  ruined  the  plantation  of  Virginia.”  Ones! 
these  evils  was,  the.  distribution  among  certain  favourite  ad¬ 
herents  of  Charles  II.  in  England,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
soil,  including  cultivated  estates,  held  by  every  right  winch 
could  vest  indefeasible  property.  u  Virginia,”  says  the  write 
whom  I  have  just  quoted,  44  beheld  the  Northern  Neck ,  cow 
taining  one  half  of  the  whole,  given  away  to  strangers,  wh 
had  shared  neither  the  danger  nor  expenses  of  the  origin 
settlement.”* 

A  spoliation  no  less  iniquitous  wa3  attempted,  and  pank 
accomplished  by  Andros,  in  1688,  in  New  England.  Tbm, 
on  the  lawless  abolition  of  all  the  charters,  a  declaratei 
followed,  that  the  titles  of  the  colonists  to  their  lands  W 
become  void  in  consequence.  By  this  monstrous  fiction  «£ 
tyranny,  the  oldest  proprietors  were  summoned  to  take  a*, 
at  a  heavy  cost,  new  patents  for  estates  acquired  by  pa- 
chase  from  the  Indians;  possessed  for  near  sixty  years;  Of¬ 
fended  against  the  inroads  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  at  Or 
hazard  of  life,  and  improved  with  incessant  toil  and  imment 
expense.  Hutchinson  remarks,!  that  according  to  the  com¬ 
putation  then  made,  all  the  personal  estate  of  Massachuscte 
would  not  have  paid  the  charge  of  the  new  patents  required » 
that  colony.  A  scheme  of  despotism  and  rapine  so  exorbitsK, 
could  not  be  long  prosecuted  with  a  people  that  had  made  awk 
sacrifices  for  freedom,  and  had  lost  nothing  of  their  prists* 
fervor.  It  was  quickly  terminated  by  the  popular  insula¬ 
tion  at  Boston,  already  noticed,  which  deposed  all  its  abetoH, 
and  extinguished  the  government  of  James  in  New  England/— 
What  is  railed  the  rebellion  of  Bacon,  in  the  annals  of  Virgis*. 
sprung  from  grievances  of  equal  injustice,  and  wanted,  I » 
inclined  to  think,  nothing  but  ultimate  success,  to  make  it,  a 
the  estimation  of  a1!,  equally  noble  with  the  bold  and  cIhkk- 
teristic  movement  of  Massachusetts.! 

*  Annals,  ch.  iv. 
f  Vol.  i.  c.  iii. 

♦  This  opinion  i;i  fully  sustained  by  Burk’s  narrative  of  Bacon's  rdd- 
lion. — See  voi.  ii.  ch.  iv.  History  of  Virginia. 
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3.  All  the  thirteen  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia,  F-ECT.UL 
vert  established  and  had  attained  to  considerable  strength. 

■without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  Whatever  was  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  territory 
'fotn  the  Indians,  proceeded  from  the  private  resources  of  the 
European  adventurers.  Neither  the  crown,  nor  the  parlia- 
sent  of  England,  made  any  compensation  to  the  original  maa- 
vsn  of  the  soil,  or  could  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  the  creation  of 
tse  rich  stock  and  fair  landscape,  which  so  soon  bore  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  planters.  The  set- 
.kaaent  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  alone,  cost 
J200P0O — an  enormous  sum  at  the  era  in  which  it  was  dfect- 
id,  Lord  Baltimore  expended  40,000  for  his  contingent  in 
sse  establishment  of  his  colony  in  Maryland  :  on  that  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  immense  wealth  was  lavished ;  and  wc  are  told  by  Trum- 
boH,  that  the  first  planters  of  Connecticut  consumed  great  ea~ 
slates  in  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  making  settle¬ 
ments,  in  that  province,  besides  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
®eir  patents,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption. 

Within  a  few  years  after  their  debarkation,  the  settlers  of 
Virginia,  of  New  England,  and  of  the  Carolinas,  were  as- 
«3ed  by  warlike  tribes,  decuple  their  number,  and  furious¬ 
ly  bent  on  their  destruction.  But  the  mother  country  extended 
s»  succour  to  them  in  these  contests  ;•  »ne  furnished  neither 
teoops  nor  money  ;  built  no  fortifications  j  entered  into  no  rJt- 
jpriarions  for  them ;  she  manifested  little  sympathy  or  inter- 
os  in  the  fate  of  her  offspring.  The  sense  of  extreme  danger, 
asa  the  despair  of  aid  fron  abroad,  gave  birth,  in  1643,  in 
I$ew  England,  to  the  confederacy  which  I  have  already  no¬ 
ticed,  and  without  which,  in  all  probability,  the  colonies  of 
tta  region  would  have  been  either  extirpated,  or  miserably 
trippJed.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Indian  wars 
immediately  brought  upon  them  by  the  rashness  and 
acpklity  of  the  royal  governors.  That,  for  instance,  which 
s  styled  king  William’s  war,-— -memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Sew  Hampshire  particularly — was  owing  to  a  wanton,  pre- 

*  This,  and  the  facts  stated  ir.  the  preceding  paragraph,  were  acknow- 
in  acts  of  parliament,  and  repeatedly  asserted  to  the  British  govern- 
— ^  by  the  e/vHnista,  in  tbeir  petitions,  befoie  as  well  as  during  the  etgb- 
aaorth  century.  Franklin  told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  on  his  ex- 
— M  The  Americans  defended  themselves  when  they  were  but  a 
™=dSbI*  and  the  Indians  much  more  numerous.  They  continually  gained 
j and  drove  the  Indians  over  the  mountains,  without  any  troops  sent 

tbeir  assistant e  from  Great  Britain.”  The  number  of  Indian  warriors  in 
Sew  England  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  has  betfn  computed  at  eigh- 
tes  thousand. 
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PART  s.  db.tory  expedition  of  Andros,  in  1688,  against  the  possession 
of  a  French  individual,  situate  between  Penobscot  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  j 
settlers,  that  they  did  not  seek,  and  appear  to  have  been  evts  ! 
unwilling  to  receive  assistance  from  the  mother  country.  Thu 
magnanimity  of  these  jealous  exiles  ia  placed  in  full  contras 
with  the  selfishness  ot  the  British  Court,  by  the  letter  of  it-  ! 
proof  for  their  backwardness  in  solicitation,  of  the  date  of 
1676,  from  the  carl  of  Anglesey,  which  Hutchinson  has  co- 
pied  into  his  history**  “  I  received  ;  our  letter,”  said  tSse 
royal  privy-councillor  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  wia.  ! 
rim  atm  g  the  troubles  unexpectedly  brought  upon  you  by  tk  i 
Indians.  I  must  chide  you,  and  that  whole  people  of  Net?  ■ 
England,  that  (as  if  you  were  independent  of  my  mtsts’j 
crown,  needed  not  his  protection,  or  had  deserved  ill  of  haa, 
as  some  have  not  been  wanting  to  suggest,  and  use  testimoaj 
thereof,)  from  the  first  hour  of  God’s  stretching  his  hasd 
against  you  to  this  rime,  you  have  not  as  yet,  as  certainly  be- 
came  you,  made  your  addresses  to  the  king’s  majesty,  orsomt 
of  his  ministers,  &c.  I  can  write  but  by  guess ;  yet  it  ia  sat 
altogether  groundlessly  reported,  that  you  are  too  tenacious  af 
what  is  necessary  for  your  preservation  ;• — that  you  are  pm, 
send  yet  proud ,  I  know  his  majesty  hath  power  sufficients! 
well  as  will,  to  help  his  colonies  in  distress,  as  others  fesst 
experienced,  and  you  may  in  good  time ,  He  can  send  ships  t5 
help  you,  Etc.  and  there  are  many  who  will  not  only  be  inter¬ 
cessors  to  the  throne  of  grace,  but  to  God's  vicegerent  also,  if 
you  are  not  wanting  to  yourselves,  and  failing  in  that  dufifd 
application  which  subjects  ought  to  make  to  their  sovcrchs* 
in  such  cases.” 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  comparative  disposition 
of  die  parties,  is  afforded  in  the  fact,  which  we  have  upon  the 
authority  of  Hutchinson, f— -that  the  collections  made  in  the  co¬ 
lony  of  Massachusetts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferera  by  fia 
great  fire  in  London,  and  on  other  occasions  of  foreign  cala¬ 
mity,  at  least  equalled  the  whole  sura  bestowed  upon  her  from 
abroad, from  the  first  settlement  to  the  abrogation  of  her  dar¬ 
ter  by  James  II. 

While  the  people  of  New  England  were  providing  for  their 
own  safety,  with  consummate  judgment,  and  performing  pro¬ 
digies  of  valour  in  innumerable  rencounters  with  the  enemy, 
they  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  escaping  the  rcprs~- 


*  Vol.  i.  eh*p.  ii. 


-J  Ibid. 
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©f  pusillanimity,  from  the  mother  cou  atry..  The  court  of  James  SECT.  IQ, 
IL  besides  withholding  assistance,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  *<*e****»*' 
not  implored,  taxed  them  with,  wanting  hearts  to  make  use  of 
their  means  of  defence.  A  part  of  the  nation  concurred  in 
this  injustice ;  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  causes  the 
breast  to  swell  with  indignation^  when  the  bold  expeditions  of 
these  colonists,  the  prodigal  effusion  of  their  blood,  and  the 
hardships  of  their  warfare, ^are  passed  in  review.  This  emo¬ 
tion  is  not  allayed,  as  wc  fead,  in  descending  through  their 
history,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill,  introduced  into  the 
British  Parliament,  in  1715,  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  char¬ 
ter  governments,  the  first  of  the  charges  brought  against  them 
tas,  “the  having  neglected  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants!” 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  severity  and  destructiveness  of.  the 
Hostilities  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  I  will  in¬ 
scribe  from  the  Annals  of  Holmes,  the  summary  which  he 
makes,  of  the  evils  of  the  war  waged  by  the  New  England 
Confederacy,  in  1675,  with  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
aoags.  “  In  this  short,  but  tremendous  war,  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  composing  its  princi¬ 
pal  strength,  were  either  killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  the 
estemy ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  entirely  destroyed;  and 
about  six  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  dwelling  houses,  were 
burnt.  In  addition  to  these  calamities,  the  colonies  contracted 
m  enormous  debt.” 

Hutchinson  states,  that  “  the  accounts  which  were  transmitted 
to  England,  of  the  distresses  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  during  this  contest,  although  they  might  excite  compas¬ 
sion  in  the  breasts  of  some,  yet  were  improved  by  others,  to 
reader  the  colonies  more  obnoxious.”^  In  fact,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  calamity— at  the  moment  when  New  England 
was  putting  forth  all  her  strength  for  the  retention  of  the  soil, 

—the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  mother  country 
were  clamorous,  and  the  committee  of  plantations  tasked,  for 
measures  of  rigour  against  her,  on  the  ground  that  her  u  inha¬ 
bitants  had  encouraged  foreigners  to  traffic  with  them,  and 
supplied  the  other  plantations  with  those  foreign  productions 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  sent  to  England.”'  While 
the  earth  was  yet  reeking  with  the  carnage  of  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  brave  yeomen,  and  the  smoke  still  issued  from  the  ruins 
of  the  six  hundred  dwellings,  a  general  scheme  of  oppression 
sad  disfranchisement  was  projected  at  the  British  Court.  It 

*Ar.a  A~  4 
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?aa?i.  should  be  granted  to  New  England,  to  protect  her  vesstk 
W’v'w  tfgttinxt  the  '  ?  tab,  till  it  waa  Been  what  dependence  she  woull 
Acknowledge  on  hit  Britannic  majesty,  and  whether  Hia  cm. 
tom  houses  wosM  be  received.” 

Most,  of  the  colonies  tmd  to  subdue,  and  nearly  to  extend 
mite,  in  the  outlet,  fietfc®  ssrd  populous  nation®,  aiming,  wkisa 
their  k?som,  at  their  utter  destruction.  Almost  every  indws. 
dual  of  the  settlers  became  a  soldier,  and  was  kept  perpctu% 
on  the  alert:  the  musket  accompanied  the  plough,  and  the  ©&• 
pioyment  of  the® &  maybe  said  to  have  been  unremittingly  4 
ttrnitctr  It  Is  mjt  xvnrmwch  to  affirm,  that  there  was  mored 
milkary  effort  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  New  England,  fbr 
the  first  half  century  of  Iter  history,  than  among  any  espad 
number  of  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  Europe  within  thesssa: 
period*  The  colonists  did  not  merely  await,  and  repel 

Sat  slaughter,  the  assaults  of  their  indefatigable  encm; 
j  marched  to  their  head  quarters;  attacked  them  in  t%& 
\  fonsf<catjon«,  and  pursued  mem  through  all  their  recess®, 

!  To  campaigns  of  wasting  hardship  ami  sangaihary  strife,  «ss 

'  added  general  massacres,  prepared  by  the  Indians,  with  tbetfr 

most  refinement  of  dissimulation,  during  the  intervals  of  tls m 
professed  submission.  Wo  are  told  by  Dummer,  that,  is  Is? 
time,  (1H5,)  many  in  England,  who  were  unable  to  4w 
that  the  colonists  "had  defended  themselves,  without 
burdensome  to  the  crown,  “  endeavoured  to  depreciate  &%ar 
csnpmf-3^  as  gained  over  a  rude  and  barbarous  people^ 
exercised  to  arms.”  lire  general  reply  of  the  eloqucetf  si- 
vacate.  on  this  head,  contain®  a  true  representation  of  4t 
cate,  and  teaches  us  a  solemn  duty,  u  If  it  be  consider 
tt  drat  the  New  England  forces  contended  with  catw» 
»*  bloody  in  their  nature  and  superior  in  number,  that  ®b?r 
**  followed  them  in  deep  morasses ;  that  the  assailants  w& 
ts  not  provided  with  cannon,  nor  could  approach  by  trenefci, 
44  but  advanced  on  level  ground:  and  if  to  this  he  added,,  die 
44  vast  fatigues  of  their  campaigns,  where  officers  and  scldis? 
44  lay  on  die  snow,  without  any  sheb nr  over  their  heads,® 
tk  the  most  rigorous  winters;  I  say,  if  a  just  consideration  $* 
44  bad  of  these  things,  envy  itself  must  acknowledge  that  sfcs? 
4i  enterprises  were  hardy  and  their  successes  glorious.  Ari 
**  though  the  bravo  commanders  who  led  on  these  troop»--«K> 
44  roost  of  them  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  must  not  shfe  ? 
44  the  British  anticlt^  yet  their  memory'  ought  to  be  *?  r , 
44  is  their  own  country,  and  there  at  least  be  transmitted  t®-* 
-  hnt  posterity.”* _ _ _  — 

•  Defence  of  the  Charter?. 
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3v  At  the  period  of  the  accession  of  WiMtam  to  the  Bt'nhh  ft®© T,t& 
dareae,  this  scourge  ©f  a  savage  to  no  longer  existed  fe  the 
hfgrt  of  the  settlements  j  but  ebsiaeka  ter  cm!  lakmr,  sad 
aases  of  inordinate  mortality,  of  the  same  bind,  were  arcs t 
ssstejdkd,  From  the  year  1690,  to  the  peace  of  Far%  m 
1755,  the  colonies,  from  New  Hampshire  to  GoSfgia,  were 
esgsged  isi  almost  wirrmiiting  hamiwks  with  the  tfo&stpm'a 
m  their  border®#  Their  whole  waiter®  fanfto  w®»  *  weae 
gfmvoc  «t d  desdstten.  After  the  establkbrnent  of  the  French 
s« Fort  Du  Qaesne;  m  if §4,  the  trikes  of  the  .Ohio  assailed 
m£  hid  waste  the  wester©  settlement*  of  the  middle  pravmces  j 
asd  it  is  calculated  that  the  colonies  lost  altogether  by-  war, 
get  less  tbsrn  twenty  thousand  adults-,  m  the  ktcfval-  from  that 
period  to  the  peace  of  1763, 

About  the  year  1690,  the  Ffesch  in  the  north,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  south, began  toad  as  die  instigators  md 
jOTlkrie*  of  the  savage*,  and  co®tis«cd  .  to  sevesey-tferce 
jm®  to  be  the  springs  of  admit#  distress  sod  mischief  to 
is  AagtoAmcrkans,  The* r  enmity  was  occasioned  hf  the 
estmarioa  of  the  latter  with  Great  Britain ;  and  their  lioariiSfk® 
mm  directly,  and  date  outetly^  from  her  «ptarrdh  with 
France*  It  h  doubtful  whether,  *f  that  ctmmxkm  had  not 
efeed,  they  would  hare  molested  their  fegjahcurs*-  |® 

1644,  the  season  of  the  total  derdsetka  of  the  British  pro- 
riseeaby  the  mother  country,  a  formal  treaty  cfc  amity  was 
excluded  between  the  French  of  Aotdie,  asset  die  coimsis- 
skssrs  of  the  united  colonics  of  New  England.  The  French 
ef  Canada  sent  an  agent,  in  1647,  to  solicit  aid  from  Massa- 
chssctts  against  the  Mohawk s;  which  ra  refused  from  srsvtra- 
uillkgrxss  to  assist  in  removing,  what  might  serve  as  a  harrier 
bct&'eat  the  English  and  French  colonies,  m  case  of  a.  rupture 
tersen  the  mother  countries.  A  year  after,  when  it  was 
proposed  by  New  England, to  the-  gov^rna?  m d  council  of 
Canada,  that  the  parties  should  cc-turrct  ait  engagement  to 
wksnis  perpetual  peace,  whatever  might  be  the  relations-  of 
»hs  parent  states,  the  French  entered  with  alacrity  into  a.  nc- 
gafeicn  for  the -purpose.  It  failed  only  hecassag  they  required 
&£  English  colonists  to  hid  them-  against  the  Iroquois ;  and  they 
J^sewcd  h  themselves  by  plea i po  terferles,  at  at  abort  interval 
e-£  fee,  without  success.*-  These  facts-  warrant  the  sup-pod*- 
das,  that,  hut  for  their  aHegmce  to  the  British  crown,  the 
Fainas  would  bare  been  able  to  avert  the  arfeoskka  which, 
prs’&l  their  severest  afHktioa,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  moke 
JKiriiisirica  of  the  French  and  Sgnmsh  dependencies.  It  seems, 
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•'  $AETL  moreover,,  upon  an  attentive  review  of  the  history  of  France,, 
doling  the  seventeenth  century,  almost  certain,  that  she  would 
not  herself  have  attempted,  in  that  period,  to  arrest  their  pro¬ 
gress:-  Afterwards,  they  might  have  defied  her  power. 

:  -They  could,-  at  all  events,  hold  the  mother  country  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Ipng.  train,  of '-ills,  which 'they  suffered  from 
'  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  by  referring  to  the  treaty  of 
1632,  between  Charles  I.'  and  Louis  XIII.  On  this  occasion, 
Charles  restored  to  France,  absolutely  and  without  demarca¬ 
tion  of  limits,  44  all  the  places  possessed  by  the  English  in  Nev/ 
France,  Lacad;e,  and  Canada, particularly  Fort  Royal,  Quebec, 
and  Cape  Breton.”  An  officer,  in  the  British  service,  Sir 
©avid  Kirk,  had,  under  a  commission  from  the  crown,  made 
himself  master  of  Quebec,  in  1628,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  France.  “  To  this  fatal  treaty,”  says  a  British 
writer, ^  44  may  be -truly  ascribed  all  the  disputes  we  have  had 
«  ever  since  with  France,  concerning  North  America  j  our 
44  king 'and  his  ministers  being  sadly  outwitted  by  Richlieu’s 
44  superior  dexterity.  The  three  places  delivered  up  to  France 
u  were  not,  it  is  true,  thought  of  the  same  importance  then,  as 
44  they  are  since  found  to  be  j-  yet  it  was  very  obvious,  even  then, 
44  to  any  considerate  observer,  that  as  those  French  colonies 
44  should  increase  in  people  and  commerce,  those  places  would 
44  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France,  and  very  dangerous 
44  to  England  i  but'  more  especially,  our  parting  with  Port 
44  Royal  and  Cape  Breton  is  never  to  be  excused,  as  the  pos- 
66  session  of  them  by  the  French  gave  them  a  fair  pretext  fo? 
44  settling  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and 
44  thereby  claiming  the  rest  of  Nova  Scotia  bordering  on  New 
44  England  j>  whereas,  had  the  French  been  strictly  confined  to 
44  their  original  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  the 
44  country  is  so  bad  and  the  trade  thereof  so  indifferent,  that 
44  before  now  they  would  probably  have  quite  abandoned  them.” 

4.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  mother  country  cast  the  re¬ 
proach  which  she  has  constantly  repeated,  against  the  colo¬ 
nists,  of  provoking  the  Indian  wars,  and  acquiring  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Indian  territory  by  fraud  as  well  as  force.  Bum¬ 
mer’s  Defence  of  the'  Charters,  written  at  the  commencement- 
of  the  last  century,  treats  of  this 44  unworthy  aspersion,”  as  the 
honest  author  styles  it,  and  as  he  proves  it  to  be  by  unanswer¬ 
able  suggestions.  With  respect  to  New  England  particularly, 


/■  9  Macpliersoa’s  Aimab,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Chalmera  holds  nearly  the  same 
language.  1 
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what  he  asserts  is  susceptible  of  abundant  evidence— that  a  she  SECT.  III. 
sought  to  gain  the  natives  by  strict  justice  in  her  dealings  with 
them,  as  well  as  by  all  the  endearments  of  kindness  and  ■  huma- 
nity j”  that  “  she  did  not  commence  hostilities,  nor  even  take  up 
arms  of  defence,  until  she  found  by  experience  that  no  other 
means  would  prevail”— -and, « that  nothing  could  oblige  the 
Indians  to  peace  and  friendship,  after  they  conceived  a  jealousy  ; 

.  of  the  growing  powers  of  the  English.”  The  congress  of  the  j 

New  England  league  was  particularly  authorized,  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  towards  the  natives ;  and  j 

its  legislation  on  this  head,  Was  tempered  with  as  much  for-  I. 

bearance  and  mercy,  as  a  due  regard  for  self-preservation 
would  possibly  admit.  So  rigid  were  its  enactments  against 
private  violence;  and  so  strict  was  the  execution  of  them,  that 
we  have  an  instance  of  three  settlers  being  put  to  death  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  murder  of,  a  single  Indian.  . 

The  New  England  colonies,  far  from  being  exasperated,  as 
wa3  natural,  by  the  desperate  and  harassing  nature  of  their 
struggle  with  the  aborigines,  into  an  obdurate  resentment  and 
sportal  hate  against  the  whole  race,  exerted,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  state,  unbounded  zeal  and  generosity  in 
improving  the  condition,  and  refining  the  character,  of  that 
portion  of  them  whom  they  were  able  to  propitiate.  I 
believe  the  other  provinces,  to  whom  the  British  charge  was 
extended,  and  who  have  been  more  particularly  the  object 
of  it  in  recent  times,  to  be  capable  of  vindication!  and  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  American  writers  who  have  maintained 
the  contrary  doctrine,  have  either  suffered  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  prejudice,  or  have  not  traced  our  Indian  rela¬ 
tions  in  die  detail  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  sound  opi¬ 
nion.  But  if  the  point  were  not  determinable  by  history,  we 
might  at  once  infer  from  the  general  aims  and  obvious  interests, 
die  weakness  and  the  wants,  of  the  early  colonists,  that  they 
were  not  the  aggressors  in  the  Indian  wars.  Be  this,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  after  hostilities  had  be¬ 
gun  to  rage  j  after  the  savage  had  been  roused  to  distrust  and 
vengeance— the  case  of  the  settlers  was  one  of  the  most  absolute 
self  defence — of  extreme  necessity.  In  the  contest  which  S 
have  noticed,  between  Philip  and  New  England,  and  in  the 
similar  struggles  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and'Georgia,  the  .*  y 
very,  existence  of  these  provinces,  respectively,  was  at  stake, 
andoften  in  suspense.  Those  English  writers  who  so  loudly 
inveigh  against  the  North  American  colonies  for  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians,  may  be  defied  to  detect  in  their  annals, 
an  expedient  for  the  destruction  of  their  inveterate  enemy,  like 
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PART  F.  to  of  the  ©mptovmeni;  of  tha  Spanish  bloodhounds  in  Jamaica,  | 

v#9*v-as w>  xo  subdue  tile  Maroon  negroes,  in  the  year  17  30,  and  again  to*  ] 
wards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century*  Certainly*  there  a  ! 
m  argument  urged  by  Dallas*  or  Bryan  Edwards,  to  jua% 
tire  recourse,  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  that  island,  f® 
such  fell  auxiliaries,  which  would  not  have  been  available  fop 
the  people  of  New  England;  which  might  not,  indeed,  receive 
additional  toe  from  their  situation*!  The  pride  of  manhood,! 
the  innate  sympathies  of  kind,  and  the  influence  of  rcligha, 
with  the  hardy  and  virtuous  Puritans,  must  have  rendered  k 
impossible  for  them  to  imitate,  while  they  professed  to  abbot, 
the  worst  of  the  atrocities  practised  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
aborigines  of  the  West  Indies.^ 

But,  in  order  to  convict  the  accusers,  of  a  guilt  of  mhueta* 
sity  fer  deeper  than  any  with  which  they  have?  ventured  to 
charge  their  “kinsmen  of  America,”  it  is 'not  necessary  to 
refer  to  their  alliance,  in  Jamaica,  with  the  Spanish  chasseur 
or  to  their  military  administration  in  Hindostan.  I  wodH 
challenge  the  closest  scrutiny  into  our  history,  for  a  parallel  sa 
flic  measure  which  the  British  commanders  adopted,  after  tie 
reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  ir.  175$,  of  transplanting,  and  db* 
parsing  through  the  British  colonies,  the  French  mhabitasto 
of  that  province.  This  is  a  transaction  in  which  the  point  to 
issue  was,  not  existence,  but  the  more  easy  retention  of  a  ct»- 
quest;  in  which  the  victims  were,  not  blood-thirsty  and  t®» 
tameable  savages,  or  ferocious  banditti,  who  had  aimed  at  tbs 
extermination,  and  whose  presence  seemed  incompatible  w& 
the  safety,  of  the  conquerors  ;— but 44  a  mild,  frugal,  industries©, 
pious  people,”  of  whom  only  a  few  had  committed  any  offeror, 
and  who,  generally,  could  be  taxed  with  no  more,  than  haris| 
indirectly  favoured  the  cause,  and  preferred  die  dominion,  to 
their  own  nation.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  tfc 
reason  of  state  was  nevermore  cheaply  urged,  or  more  odicn^f 


*  History  of  the  Maroons,  by  R,  C.  Dallas,  vol.il  letters  ix.  sod  x.  Htocy 
of  the  West  Indies,  bv  Bryan  Edwards,  Appendix  to  Book  IL 
f  The  Edinburgh  Review,  (No.  4,)  in  condemning*  the  proceedings  ottoe 
Ja.K3S.ica  government,  remarks,  “  If,  cur  mm  ptJicy,  me  kaveJtUed  es? 
hsirt  -mfh  butrfoariaxt,  let  us  not  aggravate  the.  origin*!  crime,”  &c.  Tfe* 
American  coloaist3  did  not  originally  fill  the  country  which  they  scqavwa. 
with  the  bftthtsiam  whom  they  expelled;  they  did  not  even*  for  the 
p  u%>  in  trade  upon  them  voluntarily ;  but  were  driven  by  the  l&sh  of  cteKsSat 
tyrasts.  , 

4.  **  Some  WBtkmcn,”  says  Bryan  Edward?,  **  mm  thought  that  the 
operation  of  ilpgs  with  British  troops,  would  give  not  only  a  cruel,  bat  wste* 
very  dastardly  complexion  to  the  proceedings  cf  government.” 

%  _  See  Note  E,  .  -  ■ 
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istaphsat,  than  mi  this  ocearien  *  tbs*  m  fwmtiUnfa  in  H*  ftUCT^W. 
Isttkjai  to  the  Indiana,  for  which  wc  have  been  rebukes!  by  the  '*&•'**»**’ 
grirish,  either  before  or  sta u  our  independence,  couM,by  mv 
tagemuty  or  eloquence,  be  made  to  wear  tin  mpect  <yf  co  much 
wantomsess  and  barbarity,  as  the  case  of  the  French 
ptse&ts  in  the  simplest  form  of  recital.  Although  f  may  awm 
to  fall  into  a  wide  digression,  or  an  awkward  antfcifjtitibsi,  1 
*$9  venture  to  exhibit  it  here  in  some  detail  as  matter  of  m#* 
joey  worthy  of  being  more  generally  and  accurately  known* 
Hetrifmtion  b  due  to  ail  the  parties  $  to  those  who  perpetrated! 
tbe  crime,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  suff level*,  who,  trith  <ha 
Americans  that  received  them,  have  been  aspersed,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  impression  of  its  enormity* 

The  most  particular  account  which  I  have  found  ci  thrs 
transaction,  is  given  in  Minors  Continuation  of  the  History 
ef  Massachusetts.^  The  historian  drew  his  narrative  from 
the  manuscript  journal  of  the  American  commander  of  the 
Massachusetts’  troops,  to  whom  the  merit:  of  the  conquest  of 
JfevaScoda  was  due.  This  olScer,  General  Winslow,  of  m 
{©exceptionable  and  elevated  character,  left  upon  record,  the 
egression  of  his  disgust  and  honor  in  subsuming  to  act  the 
pest  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  British  authority*  S 
transcribe  some  of  rite  shocking  details  from  Minot* 

**Tfee  French  force  in  Nm  $ectk  bring  subdued,  it  mfy  rmtiwed  fa 
fesemsaethc  measures  witch  oogtit  to  betaketsirtthfesyert 
riast*,  who  were  about  seven  thousand  in  number,  and  vm*c  rikmeter  and 
sfcaatmw  were  so  peculiar,  as  to  disttagtasA  tlstms  fr©sa  «im<wt  every  <*€&*? 
rsEawaaty  that  has  suffered  under  the  #© essrge  ef  weed* 

"Ti*cy  were  the  descendants  of  those  French  t&fcahi&nts  of  8fov»9es**a, 

*fu»  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  fey  winch  the  province  wm  ceded 
i»  England,  were  permitted  to  hold  their  lands,  ©n  condition  of  snaking’  a 
fea&rafojn  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign,  whMt  s^km-mtedgment  of 
Meaty  was  given  under  an  express  stipclatfos  t&it  they  and  their  posterity 
sftBBJe  not  fee  required  to  bear  anas,  either  sgssast  their  Sadism  aeighlioisrs, 
or  mnsatlaritic  countrymen.  This  contract  was  at  acetal  K^quent  pe¬ 
riod*  revived,  said  renewed  to  their  children ;  mod  each  vrs&the  notoriety 
of  the  cmnpiet,  that  for  half  a  ceetury,  they  bore  the  jskss,  and  with  eotse 
fear  exceptions,  maintained  the  character  of  neutrals.” 

**  The  character  of  this  people  was  Hsld,  foegstl,  ifidesstnoK^  md  piutss ; 
ss&  a  ssrapelcus  cense  of  the  indjssalsble  esztere  of  their  ancient  obligation 
fb  their  Mng,  was  a  great  cause  cf  their  misfortar.es.  To  this  we  rosy  add 
sffl  a’Vt'terable  attachment  to  their  religion,  a  dtsErast  of  the  right  of  the 
to-  the  territory  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  indemnity  prxaausetl 
theta  at  the  surrender  of  fart  IlcssMcjonr,  where  it  was  stipulated  that  riser 
£swM.  he  left  in  the  same  ssbntion  as  they  were  in  when  the  srasy  sanvt-iZ,, 

'ml'mt  be  punished  for  what  they  had  done  aflerwswda.” 

*  Such  behg  the  circumstances  of  the  French  neutrala,  as  they  wera 
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PAI3T  I.  called,  the .  lieutenant  governor  of. Nova  Scotia,  .and .  his  council,  hided  by 
the  admirals  Boscawen  and.Mostyn,  assembled  to  consider  of  the  necessary 
measure*  to  he  adopted  towards  them.  If  the  whole  were  to  suffer  for  the 
conduct  of  a  part,  the  natural  punishment  would  have  been  to  have  forced 
them  from  their  country,  and  left  them  to  go  wherever  they  pleased ;  but 
from  the  situation  of  the  province  of  Canada,  it  was. obvious  that  this  would 
have  been  to  recruit  it  with  soldiers,  who  would  immediately  have  returned 
in  arms  upon  the  British  frontiers.  St  was,  therefore,  determined  to  remove 
and  disperse  this  whole  people  among  the  British  colonies,  where  .they  could 
not  unite  in  any  offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  be  naturalized  to 
the  government  and  country.” 

18  The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  general  sentence  was  allotted  chiefly 
to  the  New  England  forces ;  the  commander  of  which,  from  the  humanity 
and  firmness  of  his  character,  was  the  best  qualified  to  carry  it  into  effect 
It  was  without  doubt,  as  he  himself  declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natural 
make  and  temper;  and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience  as  a  soldier  v/eri 
put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  ungrateful  kind  of  duty,  which  required  an  un¬ 
generous  cunning,  and  subtle  kind  of  severity,  calculated  to  render  the  Ac^. 
dians  subservient  to  the  English  interests  to  the  latest  hour.  They  were 
kept  entirely  ignorant  of  their  destiny  until  the  moment  of  their  captiviiy, 
anu  were  overawed  or  allured  to  labour  at  the  gathering  in  of  their  harvest, 
which  was  secretly  allotted  to  the  use  of  their  conquerors.” 

88  The  orders  from  lieutenant  governor  Lawrence  to  captain  Murray,  who 
was  first  on  the  station,  with  a  plagiarism  of  the  language,  without, the  spirit 
of  scripture,  directed  that  if  these  people  behaved  amiss,  they  should  be  pu¬ 
nished'  at  his  discretion ;  and  if  any  attempts  w  ere  made  to  destroy  or  mo. 
lest  the  troops,  he  should  take  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
and  in  short,  life  for  life,  from  the  nearest  neighbour  where  the  mischief 
should  be  performed.”  » ^ 

fs  The  convenient  moment  having  arrived,  the  inhabitants  were  called  info 
the  different  ports  to  hear  the  King’s  orders,  as  they  were  termed.  At 
Grand  Pr6,  where  colonel  Winslow  had  the  immediate  command,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  of  their  best  men*  assembled.  These  being  shut  into  the 
church,  (for  that  too  had  become  an  arsenal,)  he  placed  himself  with  his  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  centre,  and  addressed  them  thus: 

“  Geotlkke®',  • 

I  have  received  from  his  excellency  governor  Lawrence,  the  king’s 
commission,  which  I  have  in  my  hand ;  and  by  his  orders  you  are  convened 
together,  to  manifest  to  you  his  Majesty’s  final  resolution  to  the  French  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  his  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.” 

“  The  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  disagreeable  is 
my  natural  make  and  temper ,  as  I  know  it  musf  be  grievous  to  you  who  are  of 
f.ri*  'ante  species .” 

“  But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey  such  orders  as  I  re¬ 
ceive,  and  therefore,  without  hesitation,  I  shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty’s'  or¬ 
ders  and  instructions,  namely.  That  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  with  all  other 
your  effects,  saving  your  money  and  household  goods,  and  you  yourselves  fo 
be  amoved  from  this  his  province.” 

‘'  Thus  it  is  peremptorily  hfo  Majesty’s  orders,  that  the  whole  French  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  districts  be  removed,  and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty’s 
goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off' your  money  and  Loupe- 
Hold  goods,  as  many  as  you  can  without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in. 

I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  that  all  those  goods  be  secured  to  you,, 
and  that  you  are  not  molested  in  '’•arrying  thein  off :  also  that  whole  families 
shall  go  in  the  same  vessel;  and  make  this  remove,  which  I  am  sensible 
must  give  you  a  great,  deal  of  trouble,  as  easy  as  his  Majesty’s  service  will 
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admit ;  and  hope,  that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  fall,  you  may  SECT.  III. 
be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy  people.”  * 

« I  must  also  inform  you,  that  it  is  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  you  remain  ' 

in  security,  under  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  troops  that  2  have  the 
honour  to  command.” 

«  And  he  then  declared  them  the  King’s  prisoners. 

“  As  some  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  wends,  all  possi¬ 
ble  measures  were  adopted  to  force  them  back  to  captivity.  The  country 
was  laid  waste  to  prevent  their  subsistence..  In  the  district  of  Minas  a'one, 
there  were  destroyed  255  houses,  276  barns,  155  out-houses,  1 1  mills,  and 
1  church ;  and  the  friends  of  those  who  refused  to  come  in,  were  threatened 
33  the  victims  of  then’  obstinacy.  In  short,  so  operative  were  the  terrors 
that  surrounde  d  them,  that  of  tw  enty-four  young  men  who  deserted  from  a 
transport,  twenty-two  were  glad  to  return  of  themselves,  the  others  being 
shot  oy  sentinels ;  and  one  of  their  friends  -who  -was  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 
camp  to  their  escape ,  having  been  carried  on  shore,  to  behold  the  destruction  of 
his  house  and  effects,  which  were  burned  in  Ms  presence,  as  a  punishment  for  Ms 
temerity,  and  perfidious  aid  to  Mscomrades.  Being  embarked  bp  force  ofths 
mtsquetry,  they  were  dispersed,  according  to  the  original  plan,  among  the 
several  British  Colonies.” 

Most  of  the  English  historians  have  slurred  over  this  har¬ 
rowing  drama.  It  is  even  asserted  in  Smollett’s  Continuation 
of  Hume,  and  in  the  modem  Universal  History,  that  the 
Acadians  were  merely  disarmed,  and  then  suffered  to  remain' 
in  tranquillity !  Entick,  in  his  “  GenertJ  History  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,”  is  somewhat  more  candid  j  and  for  the  further 
edification  of  my  readers,  I  will  proceed  to  quote  the  language 
in  which  this  reverend  author— of  no  mean  authority — relates 
and  glosses  so  portentous  an  iniquity.  As,  moreover,  his  ac¬ 
count  is  the  only  one  through  which  the  affair  is  circumstan¬ 
tially  known  to  the  readers  of  English  history,  l  am  disposed 
to  improve  the  opportunity,  of  placing  by  the  side  of  it,  the 
vindication  of  those  whom  he  calumniates. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  matters  did  not  favour  the  French  at  all  in  the  year  1755.  • 

General  Lawrence  pursued' his  success,  and  was  obliged  to  use  much  seve¬ 
rity,  to  extirpate  the  French  neutrals  and  Indians,  who  refused  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain;  or  to  swear  allegiance  to  our  sovereign,  and  had 
engaged  to  join  the  French  troops  in  the  spring,  expected  to  arrive  from 
old  France,  as  early  as  possible,  on  that  coast  or  at  Louisbourg ;  some  of 
whom  with  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  cruizers  off 
Cape  Breton.  General  Lawrence  did  not  only  pursue  those  dangerous  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  fire  and  sword,  laying  the  country  waste,  burning  their  dwellings,  and 
carrying  off  their  stock;  fiut.he  thought  it  expedient  for  his  Majesty’s  .service 
to  transport  the  French  neutrals,  so  as  to  entirely  extirpate  a  people,  that  ■ 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  join  the  enemy.” 

“  This  measure  was  very  commendable.  But  the  execution  of  it  was  not 
quite  so  prudent.  The  method  taken  by  the  general  to  secure  the  province 
from  this  pest,  was  to  distribute  them,  in  number  about  seven  thousand, 
among  the  British  Colonies,  in  that  rigorous  season  of  winter,  almost ‘  naked, 
and  without  money  or  effects  to  help  themselves.  In  which  distribution,  too 
ntany,  were  transported  to  those  colonies,  where  they  might  with  great 
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Is ART  l.  case  get  to  the  .French  forts,  or  might  facilitate  any  enterprise  from  those 
fovts,  on  the  back  of  our  provinces  on  the  south  of  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence. 
,u'  '  Besides,  it  was  exercising  a  power  he  had  no  right  unto.  For  hia  command 

reached  not  beyond  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  this  was  loading  each 
government,  into  which  those  neutrals  were  transported,  with  an  arbitrary’ 
and  great  flspense.’1, 

«« This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  o"  Pennsylvania.  The  quota  im« 

Sosed  on  that  province  was  four  hundred  and  fifteen,  men,  women  and  chi'. 

rat.  They  landed  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  at  Philadelphia,  to  ha 
maintained  by  tho  province,  or  turned  loose  to  beg  their  bread :  and  t&j 
city  not  being  above  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  fort  Du  Quesne,  it  was 
very  probable  the  men  might  get  unto,  and  join  their  countrymen  at  tkt 
fort;  or  strengthen  the  parties,  which  hovered  about,  the  frontiers,  aid 
were  continually  laying  waste  the  back  settlements.  The  government  in 
order  to  get  clear  of  the  charge,  such  a  company  of  miserable  wretches 
would  require  to  maintain  them,  proposed  to  sell  them  with  their  own  con. 
sent:  but  when  this  expedient  for  their  support  was  offered  to  their  confi. 
deration,  the  transports  rejected  it  with  indignation,  alleging,  That  they 
were  prisoners,  and  expected  to  be  maintained  as  such,  and  not  forced  to 
labour.  They  farther  said,  that  they  had  not  violated  their  oath  of  fidelity; 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  were  obliged  to  take  j  and  that  th&y 
were  ready  to  renew  that  oath,  but  that  a  new  oath  of  obedience  have? 
been  prescribed  to  them,  by  which,  they  apprehended  the  neutrals  weald 
be  obliged  to  bear  arms  against  the  French,  they  could  not  take  it,  sal 
thought  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  it.  Thus  general  Lawrence 
cleared  the  country  of  the  French  neutrals;  and  the  Indians  in  their  interest, 
who  had  been  very  troublesome,  being  most  of  them  Soman  Catholics,  re¬ 
tired  to  Canada  for  protection.”® 

The  first  remark  I  would  make  on  this  narrative  of  Entid, 
is,  that  the  plan  which  he  ascribes  to  the  government  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  of  selling  the  exiles,  had  no  existence,  and  was  im¬ 
possible,  consistently  with  its  principles  and  powers.  That 

fovemment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  when  near 
ve  hundred  of  them  were  landed  in  a  plight  of  misery  wMdh 
beggars  all  description,  received  them  with  the  liveliest  cos- 
passion,  and  provided  for  their  wants  with  the  readiest  libe¬ 
rality.!  They  were  immediately  committed  to  the  charge  of 
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f  I  hiye  before,  me;  &n  exemplification  of  the  original  subscription  psper 
for  their-refief ;  ansfa’list  of  the  names  of  some  of  them,  which  runs  thus: 
the  Tyidow'Landrjvblind  and  sickly ;  her  daughter.  Bonny  Landiy,  bind; 
Widow  Cdprit,  .has  &  cancer  in  her  breast;  Widow  Seville,  always  sickly; 
Ann  Leblanc,  old ‘and  sickly ;  Widow  Leblanc,  foolish  aiid  sickly;  the  tea 
youngest  orphan  children  of  Philip  Melanson ;  three  orphan  children 
PaalBujaulo,  the  eldest  sickly,  a  boy  foolish,  and  a  girl  Withun  infirmity  ha 
her  mouth ;  Baptist  Galerm’s  foolish  child;  Joseph  Vincent,  in  a  consump¬ 
tion;  Widow  Gautama,  sickly,  with  a  young  child ;  Joseph  yenoit,  old  sad 
sickly ;  Peter  Bressay,  has  a  rupture,  &c. ;  Peter  Vincent,  himself  and  wife 
sickly—three  children,  one  blind,  and  very  young,  8:c.  Such  was  the  tm2* 
meet  which  they  had  experienced,  that  notwithstanding  the  chariisbkst- 
tendons  which  they  received  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  mors  than 
one  half  of  them  died  in  a  short  time.  From  these  particulars  we  may  judge 
how  far  they  were  fitted  “  to  strengthen  the  parties  whieli  hvvereu  about 
the  frontiers!” 


BY  ME  COLONI&m  M 

•die  conservators  of  *Ue  poor,  to  be  lodged  and  fed  at  the  pub-  SEOT.M. 
He  expense  j  while  benevolent  individuals  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  made  and  collected '  considerable  subscriptions  lbs* 
their  more  comfortable  subsistence.  One  of  the  almoners  of 
die  city,  on  this  occasion,  Anthony'  Benezet,— «a  model  of 
philanthropy,  with  whose  character  those  of  the  English  pub- 
He,  who  have 'read  Clarkson’s  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  cannot  pretend  to  be  unacquainted— ^devoted 
himself  to  the  alleviation  of  both  the  physical  and  mental, 
wretchedness  of  the  unexpected  guests.  It  is,  probably,  from' 
an  anecdote  connected  with  his  parental  exertions  iks  their  fa¬ 
vour,  that  arose  the  idea  which  Entick  embraced,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of 'Pennsylvania.  This  anecdote 
is  thus  told'  by  Mr.  Roberts  Vans  in  his  excellent  biography 
of  Benezet.  44  Such  was  his  assiduity,  and  care  of  them,  that 
it  produced  a  jealousy  an  the  mind  of  one  of  the  oldest  men 
among  them,  of  a  very  novel  and  curious  description  1  which 
was  communicated  to  a' friend  of  Benezet’s-A*  it  is  impossible 
said  the  Acadian, 4  that  all  this  kindness  is  disinterested >  Mr* 

Benezet  must  certainly  intend  to  recompense  himself  by  trea¬ 
cherously  selling  us?  When  their  patron  and  protector  was 
informed  of  this  suspicion,  it  was  so  far  from  producing  an 
emotion  of  anger,  or  an  expression  or  indignation,  that  he  lift¬ 
ed  up  his  hands  and  laughgd  immod  :ately.” 

The  reverend  historian  was  right  in  affirming  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commandant  in  Nova  Scotia,  imposed  an  arbitrary  and 
heavy,  and  he  might  have  added,  unrequited  expense  upon 
the  colonies,  among  which  the  neutrals  were  distributed  j  but 
he  laboured  under  an  error  in  supposing  that  General  Law¬ 
rence  44  cl  red  the  country”  at  once.  As  many  .were  sent 
away  in  t/oS9  as  could  be  disposed  of  immediately.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  remained,  with  whom  the  same  course 'was 
pursued  a  few  years  afterwards,  upon  the  inordinate  alarm 
created  by  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Newfoundland. 

In  the  first  instance,  seven  thousand  of  the.  obnoxious  com¬ 
munity,  as  Entick  relates,  were  thus  torn  from  their  rustic 
homes,  and  transported  in  a  way  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  the  44  middle  passage.”  The  quotaihaix  assigned  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  exceeded  one  thousand.  44  This  extraordinary  tax,” 
says  her  historian  Minot,’®  44  was  about  to  be  laid  anew  upon 
the  Province,  in  1762,  by  the  arrival  of  nine  ships  from  Ha¬ 
lifax,  with  700  French  neutrals  on  board.  By  an  examen 
of  these  people  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1760,  there  was  t 
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PAR  r  i.  found  to  he  1017  of  them  in  the  Province,  of  whom  only  sgj  j 
'*•&’******  were  able  to  labour.  For  the  expense  of  subsisting  them ,  th  \ 
Province  could  procure  no  allowance  from  Parliament,  and  sa  ; 
lmd  become  subject  to  indefinite  taxation  in  thia  way  at  tht 
discretion  of  the  commander  in  Nova  Scotia,” 

No  proof  has  ever  been  produced, —none  exists,  to  support 
the  charges  which  Entick  prefers  against  the  sulTcreni-^if  tear¬ 
ing  engaged  to  join  the  French  troops,  and  refused  absolute^ 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign.  Os 
the  other  hand,  their  own  allegations,  as  ho  reports  them,ss£ 
which  give  them  strong  titles  to  respect,  arc  upheld  by  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  official  declarations  of  the  British  authorities  in  Nora 
Scotia,  who  pleaded,  little  more  in  substance,  than  the  posh 
live  orders  of  their  government,  and  a  supposed  ove^dbrg 
necessity,  ns  regarded  the  more  secure  dominion  of  that  terri¬ 
tory.  Tradition  is  fresh  and  positive  among  us  respecting^ 
guileless,  peaceful,  and  scrupulous  character  of  thia  injured 
people.  The  impression  which  it  made  here,  upon  every  css 
who  held  intercourse  with  them,  contributed  to  render  more 
intense,  the  compassion  raised  by  the  miserable  vicissitude  cl 
their  fortunes,  and  the  extreme  poignancy  of  their  giitC 
Their  descendants,  now  scattered  over  these  States,  rcceirtd 
universally  from  them  the  same  tale  of  injustice  and  woe.  It 
is  consigned  in  the  Petition  which  they  transmitted  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  tlv  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  bears  intrin¬ 
sic  evidence,  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  a  feeling  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  reader,  of  the  truth  of  all  the  details.*  To  complete 
the  history,  I  ought  to  add,  that  no  attention  whatever  vrot 
paid  to  their  prayer  either  for  immediate  redress,  or  a  judidd 
hearing. 

Before  I  finish  with  thia  matter,  I  wall  claim  pcrr.h- 
sicn  to  moot  a  simple  case,  and  propound  a  few  nature 
queries. — Had  war  broken  out,  in  1800,  between  ¥cxv:~ 
and  the  United  States,  as  was  expected,-— and  had  tli 
latter  immediately,  upon  the  suspicion,  or  the  certakrr, 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  being  favouraHy 
inclined  to  Bonaparte,  u  cleared”  that  province  of  all  <a 
them  ;  of  men,  and  women,  of  the  aged  raid  the  young,  of  da 
sick  and  the  insane;  “pursuing  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
burning  their  dwellings,  laying  waste  their  plantations,  zsH 
di  '-arnyincr  their  stork” — had  thnee  inhabitant's  been  drives 
oft'  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  “  in  the  rigorous  season  d 
winter,  almost  naked,  and  without  money  or  effects  to  he:; 

*  Bee  note  F.  for  the  Petition  itself,  copied  from  the  drauplit  in  the  u-"-f 
viin:^  ciTtsns/at. 
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thcmsclvca”— -had  they  been  thrown  in  ibis  condith/rs,  (rom  M4;TiHl 
prison  shiprj  as  confined  mid  waiting  m  the  English  hut  fa,  vs^/^&y 
upon  the  charity  of  ntnmgm  ignorant  of  their  language,  md 
prejudiced  against  their  rueeb^Or,  find  all  lltH  been  <$ tma  by 
the  American  commanders  in  Louisiana,  of  their  wn 
and  had  the  American  government  dim  refused  to  listen  to 
the  petition  for  relief,  ed  that  remnant  of  tin;  ptwimte  tnth$f 
which  disease  and  grief  had  snared,  mid  left  them  tntvth 
ably  to  their  fato-v/hnt  would  have  been  gftkl  ht  (hnut 
Britain  ?  When  would  the  world  have  ceased  to  ring  with  hit 
execrations  upon  American  barbarity?  If  one  of  bet  general 
•stEcers  had  afterwards  put  to  death  two  A  merit  an*,  found  and 
acknowledged  to  be  co-operating,  with  a  hostile  tribe  of  <ta- 
rages  on  the  borders  of  Canada^— would  she  have  suffered  this 
set  u>  be  placed  in  the  same  line  of  atrocity  ?  or,  however 
Itzn  her  sensibility  u»  the  effusion  of  her  own  blood,  gtjd  a 
fancied  outrage  upon  her  national  majesty,  would  die  to  e 
restored  to  denounce  the  execution  of  Arnbristcr  and  Artoh- 
ros,  as  equal  in  guilt,  to  tlie  extirpation,  upon  such  grounds 
ss  bar  historians  offer  in  the  case  of  the  Acadian*,  of  a  tnu 
XmA  community  of  many  thousands,  unimpeachable  m  their 
private  life;  confessedly  amiable  in  their  disposition  j  and 
happy  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  abundance  created  by  their 
rahntry  and  frugality  ? 

S*  Notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  the  facto  up  r.  tri  Ich 
thrive  touched — that  the  colonics  were  planted  &t  t  he  errp.tve 
d  private  adventurers,  fugitives  from  refentk«  perssrotlon; 
that  they  formed,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  con ul curio.**; 
tl;.xt.  they  fought  and  overcame  the  Indians  without  aid  from 
«.  -*•• — that  the  mother  country  built  no  forts  either  on  their 

r  -  Atlantic  frontier,  to  protect  them  from  \:  v  r.ri  v~  — 
t  nt  no  ships  of  war  to  guard  their  trade,  t/I  r  a 

e  their  settlement,  when  their  commerce  ht  1 t  -eci, 

2  j  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  and  of  prof  t  to  trie  Criri  A 
Kuexhar*ts — that  her  parliament  parsed  no  o ne  material  act 
ccucaming  them,  which  did  not  relate  to  the  regular; or:  cf 
trade:  cr  iris  enlargement  of  the  metropolitan  aatliority  — y  cCy 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventeenth  century,  k  was 
ua,  imccmmc  n  for  tire  most  distinguished  of  th?  pari'aairarary 
i  A  r.,  t>  hold  the  language  which  Chirkr.-.  To  Tressed 
eausoyed  la  1705,  in  hh  speech  in  favour  of  the  stamp  act, 

4  that  me  Americans  were  children  planted  by  her  care;  ccu.- 
n'**  *'  >;  0  her  indulgence,  and  defended  by  her  sns,!.*'  I 
'v:  \r~  ,  &  /,  to  an  early  period,  the  cc: upbrivts  repeat  ;d  by 
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PART  I.  the  same  British  minister,  concerning  their  unthankful 

se(litious  spirit,  and  that  niggardliness  “which  grudged  ewa 
a  mite  to  relieve  the  beneficent  and  venerable  parent  from  the 
heavy  burdens  under  which  she  groaned.”  When  the  dispute 
consequent  on  the  stamp  act  grew  warm,  these  topics  were  a 
the  mouths  of  all  who  supported  the  scheme  of  taxation,  and 
with  them  were  plentifully  mixed  the  prejudices  concerning 
the  pedigree  and  general  character  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  section.  It  is  among  the  re* 
marks  made  by  Franklin,  in  his  examination  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1766,  that  “  America  had  been  greatly  abused 
in  England,  in  papers,  and  pamphlets,  and  speeches,  as  un. 
grateful,  and  unreasonable,  and  unjust,  in  having  put  the 
British  nation  to  an  immense  expense  for  their  defence,  and 
refusing  to  bear  any  part  of  that  expense.” 

“  Our  newspapers  and  politicians,”  said  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  British  writers  of  that  day,  “  have  been  lately  full  of 
u  invectives  against  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
u  cans,  and  using  foul-mouthed  reproach.  There  are  indeed 
a  set  of  men,  who,  from  dulness,  being  totally  ignorant  of 
“  the  colqnics,  or  from  pride ,  ashamed  to  have  a  knowledge 
“  of  them ,  talk  of  what  rue,  for  such  is  their  language,  have 
“  done  for  them;  what  money  we  have  spent;  what  blood  m 
“  have  lavished;  and  what  trouble  we  have  had  in  establishing 
“  and  protecting  them  to  this  day;  and  after  a  thousand  such 
“  self-applauses,  declaim  against  the  baseness,  ingratitude, 
u  and  rebellion,  of  an  obstinate,  senseless,  and  abandoned  set 
“  of  convicts.” 

In  this  strain,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  and  talked,  as  the  organ 
of  the  ministry.  It  was  in  vain  that  Barr&  replied  to  Towns¬ 
end  with  a  fire  and  force  of  rhetoric  worthy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  that  Burke  declared  to  Parliament,  “  the  colonies  in  ge¬ 
neral  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours — a  generous 
nature  has  with  them,  taken  its  own  way  to  perfection.” 
Merits  of  every  kind  continued  to  be  claimed  for  the  mother 
“  country,  and  it  was  particularly  insisted,  that  the  blood  and 
treasure  lavished  in  the  American  wars,  from  1690  to  1763, 
were  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  alone.  This  point  had 
come  particularly  under  discussion  in  the  year  1 760,  when 
the  question  of  surrendering  Canada  to  the  French  was  agi¬ 
tated  in  England.  It  was  argued  affirmatively  with  great  zeal, 
in  a  work  of  high  authority  at  that  time,  to  which  Franklin 
answered  by  his  celebrated  Canada-Pamphlet.  The  illustri¬ 
ous  philosopher  demonstrated,  that  the  retention  of  Canada  was 
of  die  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain ;  but  that,  though 
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desirable  for  the  colonies  as  a  means  of  preserving  oeacc  on  SECT.  ill. 
their  borders,  it  would  be  attended  with  disadvantages  over-  ^**!*v"W 
balancing  this  consideration,  which  had  become  of  the  less 
moment  fron  the  military  strength  they  had  acquired,  and  the 
impression  they  had  made  upon  the  Indian  rations.  He  took 
one  particular  view  of  their  case,  which  belongs  to  history, 
and  should  be  offered  to  my  readers  as  equally  striking  and 
just.  44  I  do  not  think  that  our  ‘  blood  and  treasure  have  been 
“  expended,7  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  intimates, 4  in  the 
“  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  that  England  is  making  conquests 
4‘  for  them;’  yet  I  believe  this  is  too  common  an  error;  I  do 
«  not  say  that  they  are  altogether  unconcerned  in  the  event. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  them  are,  in  common  with  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  anxious  for  the  glory  of  her  crown, 

« the  extent  of  her  power  and  commerce,  the  welfare  and 
“  future  repose  of  the  whole  British  people.  They  could  not, 

“  therefore,  but  take  a  large  share  in  the  affronts  offered  to 
“  Britain;  and  have  been  animated  with  a  truly  British  spirit, 
w  to  exert  themselves  beyond  their  strength,  and  against  their 
44  evident  interests.  Tr.t  so  unfortunate  have  they  been ,  that 
“  their  virtue  has  made  against  them;  for  upon  no  better  foun- 
“  dation  than  this  have  they  been  supposed  the  authors  of  the 
“  war,  and  has  it  been  said  to  be  carried  on  for  their  advan- 
“  tage  only.” 

Adam  Smith  strengthened  the  common  error,  and  unwit¬ 
tingly  promoted  the  ministerial  scheme  of  deception,  by  the 
following  loose  passage  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations. — 44  The  English  colonists  have 
never  yet  contributed  any  thing  towards  the  defence  of  the 
mother  country,  gt  towards  the  support  of  its  civil  government. 

They,  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  have  hitherto  been  defend¬ 
ed  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country.” 

These  propositions  are  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  same  chapter,  and  have 
not  the  least  hold  in  the  colonial  history'.  A  direct  and  com¬ 
plete  refutation  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Franklin’s  writings.  * 

With  respect  to  the  war  of  1756  particularly,  which  Adam 
Smith  had,  no  doubt,  immediately  in  view,  the  American  cham¬ 
pion  placed  the  question  in  its  true  light  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  his  examination  before  that  body.  His  doctrine  passed 
without  contradiction  at  the  moment.  44  I  know  the  last  war 
w  ia  commonly  spoken  of  here  as  entered  into  for  the  defence, 

4  or  for  the  sake  of  the  people  in  America.  I  think  it  is  quite 
4  misunderstood.  It  began  afloat  the  limits  between  Canada , 
w  smd  Nova  Scotia;  about  territories  to  which  the  crown  indeed 
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V AUT  S.  «  laid  claim,  but  which  were  not  claimed  by  any  British  c&V 
u  n,j  .  none  Qf  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  any  colonists, 

“  had  therefore  no  particular  concern  or  interest  m  that  dispute, 

44  As  to  the  Ohio,  the  contest  there  began  about  your  right  of 
41  trading  in  the  Indian  country,  a  right  you  had  by  the  tre% 

44  of  Utrecht,  which  the  French  infringed;  they  seized  the  ts> 

44  dm  and  their  goods,  which  were  your  manufactures;  tkr 
44  took  a  fort  which  n  company  of  your  merchants,  and  titas, 
“  factors  and  correspondents,  had  erected  there,  to  secure  das 
“  trade.  Braddock  was  sent  with  an  army  to  retake  that  Ett, 

41  (which  was  looked  on  here  as  another  encroachment  on  da 
4‘  king’s  territory,)  and  to  protect  your  trade.  It  was  not  si 
44  after  his  defeat  that  the  colonies  were'  attacked.  They  were 
44  before  in  perfect  peace  with  both  French  and  Indians;  tbs 
44  troops  were  not  therefore  sent  for  their  defence.” 

The  whole  subject,  including  the  motives  and  ends  of 
were  called  the  colonial  contests  of  the  European  powers,  to 
taken  up  by  Brougham,  in  his  work  on  their  colonial  polio, 
and  so  treated  as  to  he  no  longer  a  field  of  controversy.  He  ha 
satisfactorily  shown,  that 44  the  quarrels  of  the  mother  cousin 
alone  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  causes  which  involve!  j 
every  pan  of  the  empire  in  wars;”  that 44  the  foreign  relatb® 
of  the  colonies  were  almost  always  subservient,  and  postpoatf 
to  those  of  the  parent  state  j”  and  that, 44  so  far  from  involving" 
her  in  their  quarrels ,  they  suffered  more  than  any  part  of  tik, 
system,  by  the  proper  quarrels  of  the  metropolis 

The  following  desultory  extracts  from  his  first  volume  con¬ 
tain  general  views,  which  I  think  it  important  to  present,  uj®» 
such  authority,  and  some  facts,  of  which  the  force  will  be  mss 
felt,  when  they  are  so  avouched. 

*«  Use  supporters  of  the  different  economical  systems  have  considered 
colony  sa  a  mother  country,  held  in  subjection  by  another  state;  nbissa 
part  of  that  state,  connected  with  'it  by  various  ties.  It  appears  more  prqat 
to  view  the  establishment  of  distant  colonies,  as  an  extension  of  a  couiffiv% 
dominions,  into  regions  which  enjoy  a  diversity  of  soil  and  climate. 
the  colonies  then  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  distant  provinces  oftbessEB 
country,  it  is  absurd  to  represent  their  defence  and  government  as  a  barites, 
cither  to  the  treasury  or  to  the  forces  of  tire  mother  country.” 

<f  The  wars  which  a  state  undertakes,  apparently  for  the  defence  «f 
colonial  dominions,  are,  in  reality,  very  seldom  the  consequence,  cvcnttrb&t 
possessing  those  distant  territories.  Two  nations,  who  would  commence hs)- 
ti'Uk-3  on  account  of  their  colonies,  would  never  want  occasions  for  qu&rrd- 
ling,  had  they  no  possessions.  In  fact,  any  influence  which  the  circumstances  af 
die  colonies  can  exert  on  the  dispositions  of  the  parent  state,  is  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  he  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.**  Whatever  cfefci 
Eiav  he  attributed  to  the  attention  which  li&a  been  paid  to  colonial  pohry, 
it  a  prcbskle  that  instead  cf  increasing,  it  hss  diminished  the  freqaswy f 
vi its  in  modern  times.  Whatever  circumstances  may  have  involved  Ctest 
Britain  ia  a  colonial  warfare  in  1739  ami  1756,  a  little  reflection  will  shs» 
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vs,  .that  the'  contests  V®rc  act  o&caskwifid  by  toe  cf  topto<rttolfs  pr&T.tlh 

Ameriof,  but  calf  taske  cut-  in  tte  qy**tor<jf  im  $eb®*  t®  well  &  \n  Ito- 
join?.  H  cjjnwgacnce  efiln?  relfttlffis  of.SakJp^fi  fJoiUtUa.jMsi^ent&s  4fft 
fe*tot>w»is  pefla©»4n^  terriuitfti#  cm  instil  ®c!s«  ©fill®  Atlantic,’’',',  <  . . 

»U*ta>tiMfcserii#  tost  m  sjeribm#  to  th«  coiaxtici,  flw  w 

t#  iiave  toierto&lftto  &w  to&wy  ttoto®* 

■T^in  an^irf-.ilia  departments  ttfam&s®*  *«d  fa  isMtt-  mtm  mKmrnUbm 
mSst^e  'M  the  teem#*  ea&  tf.&mmtetsf  eft 

fe|W  Atotodpie  oftosattom  "They  mm  mtwhtid  to  A*» sp»  fto*. 

«$»-<#  of  wMeh  tit®  tteethp  mmtmp* 

^;00^^^iampmn-'p9Wmr:  to©  dmndtyxff  sMw® 

fo  ti&mr  ft  <£*«  &&&* 

■  Tfe©  ■mmgJn  ■ws&*mv&  «®#;jsa%fet  <a^ka»m 
Uvmste&tr  to  to  4&«  4s^^  of  w«  tlMs  «af  <Ste 

WpD  pfenj'SB.-lflll!'^  *8.4#$  Kt$%m  fSjW'-tM&S* 

Mr,-* 

meibe irnpdmam^  atdMtem\t&bg{mBwm} 4t» mwBm'eebfr  . 

toKtcesritta*  tfmmtok&iumA,  £& 

feitatoc  to&Ur.  p&&  «T  tft®  ^  «*&■ 

wStf^mmSSShl  «f  a  MmSm i«wkm£ 

^^iSrsgMS*,  m*.'*m-  *.**  - 

•«K||tf&aW7  aw®'  cciMmfct*  «to  *■ 

m  g#  grto&arigr ■  totemtto*  '^'^srnm^  •  *r 

At  jKvrffeft ^mem» wrfM«W*  y  itip  m 

-  y^y*-  ''  '  '  7  ' 

■  e*?tl  I® 

«sfeafe%  '|5wr s«®«  to  ‘tSui  revm&tovdSd  wsH  -.mmtik,'  to  «§p$y 

IHMefetfa&t&i  ,'#M4k!'®sar msd-fey  tM  tos&toft  «sf  TSw  mS* 

t^.«aja&ss^sa€stSf  the  -pmsor.%  aadtWfe%  hs  tli®  cM  celedMa^  «e»fctls» 
fistotoeweaa^ ^  '  ■  •  •'  ;  .'■■  ,. 

»&&&■  toaf  «f  1730* •  w®a  tls«I?  p?jpa.kti9H:  and  v&f  iri* 

fe|j,  &sey  fStoa  ifecamd  ssea  to  Jfia't&e-  «s|>@^to3»-  to '  tetfesg^a- 

Slif  gj>«ee^»  fitted  esxt  to  ik&.  ef  Aaa^sto^is^&stogjw^ 

fe-^sj^sstka^  ’s'iefe  ev<;»  m  tib*t  ttoss,  fe<&  5*i  mES*fiwn»,«#'  mm 
m£  jkw&M  Om  tie®  wSatite  BtMto.mvfi  «*  §skdt  fes'tfeesy  «wtoll» 
i  -^sty  psri*  '<rf  tlto:cc4toii6#'I»9«#  tiK^ftosfetei 

I  to  live  asm  force1 :  t&at  was '  to  fKfc4®g«  ■  mem.  ‘fl^ 

|  &  fSagtsswl*  to  .fartfes^lsiv  %mt&  to  csstsfsfeto  #  wstt  s»*«s-  «f 

I  •  7  ,M  : 
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OF  TK8  MUUTAHV  EFFORTS  AND  SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  Cmi 
..,  KISTS»  IN  THE'  WARS  OF  THE  MOTHEE  COUNTRY.  j  I 

1,  The  .colonics  took  an  active  part,  and  had  cvca'ui 
excessive  share,  in  the  almost  csntinuaua  wars  which  Gfcsa| 
Britain  waged  between  the  years  1680  and  1763.  Ass®fcg 
as  hostilities  broke  out  in  Europe,  towards  the  close  of '&  8 
seventeenth-  century,  the  belligerent  powers  ind\istrk«%| 
kindled  the  fiercest  animosities  between  their  respective  A# 
rican  dependencies.  Those  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
being  greatly  inferior  in  internal  strengdf,  drought  to  coa^ 
sate  themselves  for  this  disparity,  by  arraying  the  Indsaasft 
their  side,  and  keeping  tlieir  merciless  auxiliaries  in  perp^ 
action.  They  animated  and  led  them  in  irruptions  im»p 
British  provinces,  memorable  for  the  worst  evils  which  ctes. 
terixe  Indian  warfare.  The  destruction  of  the  setdctueatl  iS 
Port  Koval,  bn  the  southern  frontier  of  Carolina,  by  the  S| 
niards  of  St.’  Augustine,  In  1686,— the  murderous  expert 
of- the  French'  against  Schenectady  and  Corlar,  in  New  Ysfl, 
their  successful  attacks  upon  Salmon  Falls  and  Casta^i* 
1690,  may -be  cited’  as  specimens  of  what  is  to  be  eonmfcg  1 
.  as  the  mere  prelude,  to  the  similar  hostilities  with  whsdkm  | 
English  colonists' were  affiicted,  almost  without  intermiss*^  1 
for  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards.  These  began  aessj  f 
at  the  same,  time,  to  act  vigorously  on  the  oBfenslvej  les&,hr^  | 
ever,  by  the  proxy  of  the  Indians  whom  they  could  sites® ; 
to  their  cause,  than  in  tlieir  own  persons,  and  with  their  c® 
resources.  We  find  Hew  England  twice  engaged 
1690,  *  in  attempts  upon  a  large  scale,  to  reduce  Canada.  @ 
that  year.  Sir  William  Phipps,  governor  of  MasaachasW 
with  a  Sect  of  eight  small  vessels,  and  eight  hundred 
made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Port  Royal  in  Acadia^w 
took  possesion  of  the  whole  coast  from  that  place  to  die 'Nit ; 
England,  settlements.  Another,  md  more  considerable  mm 
meat  was  despatched  immediately,  under  the  same 
rounder,  against  Quebec,  but  st  proved  highly  disashw) 
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owing  to  tlie  incapacity  of  the  royal  governor.1®  One  thousand  SECT.  W. 
of  the  New  England  troops  perished  in  this  bold  enterprise,, 
sad  the  vessels  employed  in  it  were  all  lost  on  their  return ; 
the  colonies  that  had  so  nobly  strained  their  means,  incurred 
a  debt 'of  140,000,  and  the  necessity  of  issuing  bills  of  cre¬ 
dit-- the  first  paper  money  (bom  in  an  evil  hour)  which  is 
mentioned  in  our  annals.  The  <  contingent  of  menv  which 
Cccnecticut  and  New  York  had  stipulated  to  send  against" 
Montreal,  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  forces  directed  against 
Chkhcc,  was  arrested  in  camp,  and  dreadfully  reduced  by  the 
small  pox.  Tins,  and  other  malignant  epidemics,  made,  at 
different  times,  great  havoc  throughout  the  North  American 
eommumtks,  and  are  to  be  classed  among  the  most  fornsicb- 
lite'dF  die  numerous  obstacles  to  their  progress. 

-  •These  enterprises  of  New  England  originated  in  her  own 
sagacity  and  intrepidity;  The  mother  country  took  no  part 
■mi  little  interest  m  them.  Sir  William  Phipps  made  a  vov- 
fpeto  London,  in  order  to  solicit  aid  and  encouragement  for 
roe  prosecution  of  the  object,  but  met  with  no  success.}  **  It 
warn,  be  amazing,”  says  the  Universal  History,  that  the 
l&^ish  court  should  all  the  while  express  so  little,  or  no  con- 
for  so  fide  and  well  situated  a  cotintrv  as  Acadia,  did  we 
^consider  that  king 'William  and  the  fengiish  government 
feal  at  this  time  on  their  hands,  two  great  wars  in  Europe,  one 
f&'Sft&aud,  and  one  in  Flanders.  Whatever  had  been  done 
the  French  in  New  France,  was  effected  by  the  New 
Jp^asd  forces,’  without  any  assistance  from  Old  England, 
farther  than  that  the  king  and  ministry  there  signed  cominis* 

The  fruits  of  the  success  at  Port  Royal  were  lost 
%  die  restoration  of  the  whole  territory  taken,  at  the  peace  of 
iyswkk.  ■ 

:  'Ss  1693,  the  British  cabinet  yielding  at  length  to  the  in- 
steises  of  New  England,  undertook  to  assist  her  with  a  con- 
ddtsable  force  towards  arnmusr  invasion  of  Canada.  The 
fat- designated  for  the  purpose,  was,'  however,  first  employed 
Mm  attempt  upon  Martini co,  and  experienced  there,  disasters 
*h«h  unfitted  it'  for  any  further  operations.  In  the  mesa- 
die  colonies  eagerly  made  preparations,  in  conformity 
■?dth  the  plan  concerted  in  England ;  which  were  so  great,  says 
,  fe  fiaivers*!  History,  that  .they  probably  would  have  hem 


*  Modem  History,,  vol.  xL 

.  fttsae  years  sfter,  Colonel  Sdiyyl?*-.  of  New  York,  west  to  England,  sft 
eroense.  cn  the  same  maid. 

%  Tat  sxais. 
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successful.**  In  the  province  of  New  York  five  hundred  ittea  1 
were  raised  for  an  attack  upon  Montreal ;  and  this  body  wbea  i 
set  upon  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  French.  and  Indians, 
fought,  adds  the  same  authority  u  with  inconceivable  resold 
tion.”  An  accumulation  of  debt  and  trouble  was  the 
result  for  the  colonies,  of  the  whole  arrangement.  The  Fr% 
of  Canada  were  emboldened  by  its  miscarriage,  to 
harassing  and  destructive  incursions.  Three,  years  after, 
French  court  equipped  a  considerable  fleet,  destined  to  re& 
Hate  on  die  British,  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of  New  Engiasrf, 
and  reducing  New  York,  No  means  of  averting  the  imp&| 
ing  danger  were  neglected  by  these  colonies#  and  the  only  ies- 
terifd  injury,  besides  the  labour  and  expense  of  consideSise 
levies,  which  they  suffered  from  the  French  plan  of  conquest, 
was  the  \los3  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  erected,  most  i% 
“by  the  Wcial  order  of  king  William  and  queen  Mwy? 
though  at  die  sole  and  very  Heavy  cost  of  Massachusetts,  ai 
of  which  the  futility  was  obvious  from  the  first,  to  some  of  & 
“  poor  provincials.” 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a# 
Bgence  was  received  in  America,  of  England  being  agS 
at  war  with  France  and  Spain,  hostilities  were  renewd 
there  with  the  utmost  animation.  In  1702,  South  Carafe, 
with  a  population  cf  only  seven  thousand  whites,  and  scans- 
ly  forty  years  after  its  settlement,  sent  an  expensive  op¬ 
tion.  of  six  hundred  militia,  and  as  many  Indians,  agaiiai 
St,  Augustine.  The  whole  purpose  w/is  not  accomplish, 
indeed,  but  great  mischief  was  done  to  the  Spaniards,  f  k 
is  almost  incredible,”  remarks  the  Universal  History,!  «w# 
a  government  so  lately  settled  as  that  of  Carolina,  and  subjtst 
to  such  mismanagements  from  the  proprietary,  should  wa?% 
take  so  unpromising  an  affair,  and  be  so  near  succeeding  kit 
as  the  Carolinians  were.”  The  mystery  is  id  be  explain^ 
the  snirit  of  its  popular  assembly.  Under  the  same  auspi®, 
a  body  of  Carolinians  marched,  the  following  year,  agafet 
the  Apalachian  Indians,  die  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  s&s? 
under  the  command  of  a  Spanish  colonel j;  penetrated  iatu# 
heart  of  their  settlements  j  subdued  and  disjiersed 
reduced  their  whole  territory  under  the  British  power.  /} 
invasion  of  Carolina,  from  the  Havanna,  was  attempted  <a 
1706,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  with  a  formidable  hm 
sad  most  gallantly  repelled  *.'«  id  frustrated  by  troops 
bled  in  haste  at  Charleston.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  fess# 
antes  were  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the  infant  colony 

*  VoL  xxxix.  p.  63.  t  VoL 
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little  to  regret  on  the  occasion, except  the  heavy  burden  of  die  sect.iv. 
expenses  incurred  in  the  military  levy,  .  vsr-v-w 

,  g.  The  martial  activity’  of  the  northern  provinces  was  equal* 
iy  remarkabkj  ^Jid  their  suffering  greater.  In  1702,  all  the 
MSdements  frojn  Casco  to  Wells  were  ravaged  with  fire  and 
nrprd,.  by  ajparty  of  Indians  and  French,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  die  laborious  husbandmen  either  killed]  or  made 
prisoners.  A  large  band  ofthe  same  enemies  surprised,  two 
years  subsequent,  the  town  of  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts, 
laid  it  in  ashes,  and  cither  butchered  or  cairturcd  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred.  This  calamity  • 
^immediately  and  fuHy  rctortec!,  by  an  expedition  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  New  England  volunteers,  against  the  French 
and  Indian  settlements  of  Penobscot  and  Passaxnaquoddy ; 
aed  but  a  small  time  elapsed  before  the  New  England  govem- 
taent  despatched  another  armament,  comiating  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  men,  to  reduce  Acadia,..  The  enterprise  failed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  injudicious  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Royal,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  and  in¬ 
subordination  of  the  officers  of  the  Deptford  man  of  War,  un¬ 
der  whose  Convoy  the  provincial  fleet  of  transports  had  been 
sent.**  The  attention  of  New  England  was  speedily  attracted 
to  her  domestic  safety  j  for  the  French  and  Indiana  penetrat¬ 
ed,  in  1708,  to  Haverhill,  on  Merrimack  river,  and  dealt 
with  that  town  as  they  had  done  with  Deerfield. 

;  The  subjugation  of  Canada  continued  to  be  urged  upon  the 
British  court  by  the  politicians  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York ;  but  it  had  no  relish  for  the  ministiy  of  the  day,  who, 
as  the  historians  relate,  would  have  preferred  rather  the  ex¬ 
tension^  than  , the  abridgment  of  the  French  power  in  America, 
however,  in  1709,  oyders  were  received  by  the  provinces  to 
prepare  for  the  enterprise,  upon  a  larger,  scale,  and  were 
obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  After  considerable  levies 
had  been  made, and  the  transports  and  troops  (kept,  four  months. 

Waiting  at  Boston  for  the  arrival  of  the  Engf'sh  fleet,  it  was 
announced  from  London,,  that  a  clmnge  in  die  affairs  of  Eu¬ 
rope  rendered  it  expedient  to  relinquish  the  expedition ! 

.The  account  .'which '-the  historian  of  New  York?  Smith,  has 
transmitted  of  thia  nflhir,  devc&bpes  further  its  character,  and 
w  IqgJily  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  that  province, a  The  phut 
-  of  operations  was  concerted  at ,  New  York,  with  Francis 
■l  Nicholson,  formerly  our  lieutenant  governor,  who,  at  the  re- 
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pabt  I.  «  quest  of  oar  governor  and  those  of  Connecticut  and  Penney].  1 
*»r  “  vania,  accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  provincial  forced  1 
44  intended  to  penetrate  into  Canada,  by  the  way  of  Laljj  | 
“  Champlain.  Impoverished  a3  we  were,  the  assembly  joined  I 
«  heartily  in  the  enterprise.  Universal  joy  now  brightenef 
“•  every  man’s  countenance,  because  all  expected  the  complex 
44  reduction  of  Canada  .before  the  ensuing  autumn.  We  'its. 

44  erted  ourselves  to  the  utmost.  Having  put  ourselves  to  tfsf 
“  expense  of  above  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  delay  of  the 
“arrival  of  the  British  .fleet  spread  a  general  discoiitest 
44  through  the  country;  our  forces’ were  Anally  called  frof 
«  camp,  &c.  Had  this  expedition  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
44  doubtless  it  would  have  succeeded.  The  allied  army  frf 
44  umphed  in  repeated  successes  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  coif 
.  “of  France  was  in  no  condition  to  give  assistance  tfc  so  dip 
44  tant;a  colony  as  Canada.  The  Indians  of  the  Five  NatioiSs 
.  44  were  engaged  to  join  heartily  in  the  attempt  and  the  easttni 

44  colonies  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Ouwenagungas.  'fill' 

46  America,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  the  attack.  At  Koriej 
44  lord  Sunderland,  the  secretary  of  state,  had  despatched 
44  ders  to  the  queen’s  ships  at  Boston  to  hold  themselves  $ 
44  readiness,  &c.  At  this  juncture,  the  news  arrived  of  8# 
41  defeat  of  the  Portuguese ;  the.forces  intended' for  the  Am- 
41  rican  adventure  were  then  ordered  to  their  assistance,  ccd  j 
44  the  thoughts  of  the  minisfery  entirely  diverted  from  the  €a» 

44  nada  expedition.  The  abortion  of  our  plan  exposed  us  to  j 
44  consequences  equally  calamitous,  dreaded,  and  foreseen  fas'  i 
44  soon  as  the  scheme  dropped,  numerous  parties  of  the  Frend 
44  and  Indian  allies  were  sent  out  to  harass  the  English  free* 
44  tiers,  and  committed  the  most  savage  cruelties.”^  ' 

New  England,  with  her  usual  spirit,  pressed  an  immediah 
descent  upon  Acadia  at  least,  with  the  military  means  widen 
had  been  collected  at  such  heavy  cost ;  but  the  captains  of  die 
British  men  of  war  on  that  station,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
even  to  serve  as  convoy  to  the  transports.  To  defray  t&sf 
quota  of  the  expenses  of  this  fruitless  armament,  the  colonel 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  issued  for 
first  time,  those  ill-omened  symbols— bills  of  credit.  ' 

In  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  New  England,  engaged— upos 
further  promises  of  co-operation  from  the  mother  country*, 
which  were  not  fulfilled— m  an  expedition  against  Port  Roy&fj 
and  with  several  regiments  of  her  own,  supported  by  a  feyf; 
English  frigates,  forced  that  place  to  surrender.  '  la  the  y&f 
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1710,  the  goyeniments  cf  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jcr-  SECT,  IV* 
Beys,  and  Fenn.sylvauia,  suddenly  received  orders  from  the 
^j7t!sh  sovereign,  to  hpld  ia  readiness  their  contingents. of 
seen  for  an  enterprise  against  Canada*  in  which ,  a  powerful 
j|eet,  jto  .be  expected  in  a  few  days  after  ,  on  the  American 
$$st,  .was  to  'take  the.  lead.  t  ,fThe  .fleet,  arrived  in  little  snore 
dpan  a  fortnight,  bringingrequhitrons  for  troops  and  provi- 
p®?,,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  satisfy,  on  so  short  a  no- 
of  the.  colonial  governors  assembled  at  New 
jQ^jaon,,  end  took  such  measures  as  to raise  and  fully  equip,  a 
^rid^ble  force  in  a  few  weeks.  Xnfiuite  , distress  arose  out 
cl  so  sudden  and  large  a  demand  for  money  apd  provisions } 
ind  a  suspicion  prevailed,  that  die  tory:;minbtnr  of  queen  Anne 
feigned,  by .  this  burned  proceeding,  to  defeat,  themselves, 
d*?.  proposed  end  cf  the  expedition,  and  to  make  NewfEng- 
lapl  responsible  ,for  the  miscarriage.  ;  : 

^.'Ihe.  expedition  did,  in  fact*  fail  most  miserably,  by  -the 
spading  cf  the  British  vessels  in  the  river  St.  .Lawrence  j 
and  the  whole  blame  was  cast  upon  the  colonies,  as  .  they  had 
funded.  The  English  admiral  attributed  the  loss  of.,  his 
•ships  to  the  advice  otthe  New  England  pilots,  and  the  Erench 
historian,  Charlevoix,  an  impartial  arbiter  in  this  case,  charges 
it  upon  “  the  distrust  and  obstinacy  of  the  English  admiral.5* 

The  pilots  made  oath  that  they  gave  no  such  advice  as.  was 
imputed  to  them,  and  that  their  opinion  was  neither  followed 
».or  regarded,  the  English  officers  having  “  a  mean  Idea  of 
their  capacity,” .  The  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  chal¬ 
lenged,  a  formal  inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  sent  three  of  the 
pilots  to  England  to  be  mierrogated,  who  waited  many  months* 
but  Co  questions  were  asked,  nor  elucidations  sought  by  the 
British  court*# ; 

At  the  same  time  not  the  least  credit  was  openly  given  to 
fci  colonies  for  their  prodigious  exertions  and  severe  losses, 
j  ‘‘AVhat,”  says  one  of  the  historians,  “would  be  thought  ex- 
|  Ordinary  many  state,  of  ^Europe,  one-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
1  tolifutantsof  Massachusetts,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were 
to  fay  that  summer,  not' vagrants,  swept,  as  in  England,  from 
fe  streets  and  brothels,  but  beads  of  families,  artificers,  and 
ipbust  young  men,  whose  labour  was  inestimable  to  new.set- 
;  We  haye#.on_tho  subject  of  this  oppressive  bits'mess: 

testimony  of  -  bummer,  to.  this  effect. f  ?•.  /“Notwithstanding. 

«pe  people  found  it  necessary  to  blame  New  England,  the 
"  to. excuse  themselves,  yet  it  has-been  acknowledged  to 
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FAETl.;  nle  by.  English.  gssdemea  who  were  ton  on  the-jj^-stowet 
>H^'^fi^43cpca:ieft«icd  m  ■  these,  aSinrs^.tot  m&kM  and  aro^,-^ 

mg,t|'te^ecmas^es.-  toy.  did,  '®*hld  not  Jmve^eii4^^db# 
ut  to  tow  «  wadds#  fito  my  port  ®?  England  -It  is  m% 
astoftiilua^itorttmssd^t^#^  .©£■$«# 

England  toidd  fee^fele,  by  tor©^  ar-engto  to  perfect 
auen  great  tong*  m  to  upllkaty  way*”  *  *  »  * 

Thete  ( fettle  $©Y«a*5me»t*i  itt»' aot,  *  .moreover,  prodigal  $ 
few  and  mc^ypmerdy.m  door,:  or-lk 

thu?  ©vmsefcnaag  infers.  ;  Wfeen,  jii  W,  Jattnafe»»  u&fo 
to  .  oSm  invasion, .  stored  h«Jp  from-  Mssp 

c:*$sett«q  tofcprof im®.(m&  i$> 

■fo^wf^hmh  t^rf^indsHdu^^ 
eoustiy.  vWlw^to^toyaar  tyo^vl%Yia'v%as«ked  ^|^ 
England  ■mmimooudy:  c©ntnte?4:  a  Mge^i 
Qi-.Ta£QSffit  m^ternl^  #be*  for  tol*#i 

of 'to  stitom,  rmd  never  claimed  nor  received  retsfibt^l^ 
Th&fMnttsk  team  not  only  left  t©  to  uttEtonr?  cctojtof# 
care-M^^en^ 

Indma*  a#i anstetvwftt^to|^ 

ii=i*i^**$taJ®!NI*«^|^  hut  ,dr ©«fc*|s£ 

thdr  resources  £b*  im  exemtoa  ofvifsvplam'  of-ng^rante- 
•  -  mens  fat  to  West  Mies.  1 1d  4  74%itoee-  tonsand  -taasM^ 

dred  meat  w  .'■asgessed.’.asdl^vied^pon -tomy..m-:'add  of# 
expedition'' of  tot.yessr  against  tor  MandofCfitoj-  'asd-^%: 

■  were'.at-to-  i-wbolrctegc  ^ftountjv proid3itMt&';nnd'-'in^»* 
ports  ’  fertolr  respectoe  quotas.  '. ,.  Mssssofe.osetss.co'ntf ibQ&4' 

five'  htaaired  sa'ef^^of-'Whom'  to.ieqwjatofc'M^^ 
eost;to''jg?TOsv?  ^rm.cpiimlatfed  jiby  ‘fltolslfesosiy ;..  tot$.tofc 

todm?die-yonthofB^as»tosette.and^e^:'H|&#s^ 
©i1^ eaf-; 

h^d;^to'^«^f''Oi''2M  Contracted' in.- 

tary' '  settee*  ^hTPais  •-jdtoio#'Mm#:'ls:.':bf opmdn^  ifctfci(£f 
people  ©&N©#.  En§m&;b6mp:^mik^  to'-  satofetsn^ali^Cf d- 
an  ©tor: 

restless;' 

paseijr^'m^^  ...fee  .'also". 
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part  to- the 'cupidity  of  the  mother  country.  The  conspiracy  of  SECT.  IV. 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  Carolina,  in  If  12,  for  the  extermi- 
I  cation  of  the  whites,  is  marked  by  the  massacre  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-seven  settlers  about.  Roanoke  alone.  The 
valour  land  conduct  cf  the  militia  of  the  two  Carolines,  gave, 
on  this  occasion,  a  final  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tuscarorss, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  Indian  nations  of  that  quarter. 

Only  three  years  from  this  signal  exploit.  South  Carolina  was 
the  theatre  of  a  similar  conspiracy,  and  had  to  wrestle,  near 
bier  capital,  with  a  still  more  formidable  tribe,  die  Yamasseea. 

I  With  no  more  than  twelve  hundred'  men  on  die  muster  roll, 

£t  to  bear  arms,  she  expelled  the  multitude  of  these  ferocious 
barbarians  from  her  soil,  having  vanquished  them  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  battle  of  a  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  character.  Four 
hundred  of  her  white  inhabitants  fell  in  the  war.  There  is  an 
incident  in  its  train,  which  I  shall  not  do  amiss  to  mention. 

« The  Assembly  of  Carolina,”  says  .an  English  historian,* 

“  passed  two  acts,  to  appropriate  the  lands,  gained  by  con¬ 
quest  from  the  Yamassees,  for  the  use  of  such  British  sub¬ 
jects  as  should  come  over  and  settle  upon  them.  On  this 
encouragement,  five  hundred  men  from  Ireland  transported 
tfemselves  to  Carolina;  but  not  long  after,  in  breach  of  the 
provincial  faith,  and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  die  Irish  emigrants, 

I  the  proprietors  ordered  the  Indian  lands  to  be  surveyed  for 
)  their  own  use,  and  run  out  into  large  baronies.  The  old  settlers 
I  thus  losing  the  protection  of  the  new  comes-s,  deserted  their 
1  plantations,  and  again  left  the  frontiers  open  to  the  enemy. 

|  .Many  of  die  unfortunate  Irish  emigrants,  reduced  to  misery, 

I  perished,  and  the  remainder  removed  to  die  northern  colonies,” 

The  number  of  warriors  of  the  four  prircipa!  Indian  na¬ 
tions— the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creek3,  and  Chickasaws— * 

<  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  are  com- 
S  puled  to  have  been,  as  late  as  in  1733,  upwards  of  four¬ 
teen  thousand,  not  less  redoubtable  by  their  numerical  supe¬ 
riority,  than  their  daring  and  martial  spirit,.  The  campaigns 
which,  were  made  against  them  at  subsequent  periods,  exhi¬ 
bit  for  their  duration  —like  die  Indian  wars  of  the  northern 
and  middle  provinces — danger  as  appalling,  and  suffering  as 
intense,  encountered  with  as  much  resolution,  and  sustained 
tohh  as  much  fortitude, —as  many  obstacles  overcome  with  as 
tt&eh  perseverance,-— as  are  commemorated  in  the  military 
aaaaU  of  any  people. 

’  HewatPs  Historical  Account  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  London  p, 

I&k  : 

I  Vol.  1,-0 
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I.  Carolina  had,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  shake  oil' v; 
&  oppressive  government,  and  extirpate  a  host  of  savages,  butt) 
protect  herself  from  a  body  of  negro  slaves,  greatly  outau^i 
bering  their  nr.  -stem,  and  ripe  for.  revolt  and  carnage.  jj&i 
detected,  in  1/JO,  a  domestic  plot,  which  looked  to  them*) 
sacre  of  all  the  whites,  and  in  1/38,  found  herself  engaged  y 
a  servile  war,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  issue  indeed,  b; 
not  without  great  slaughter.  The  negroes  were  excited,  a) 
this  occasion,  by  the  Spaniards,  who  held  out  to  them  the  pro*] 
pect  of  liberty,  and  received  the  runaways  into  the  milita^ 
service  of  Spain,— -the  precise  model  of  the  conduct  of  Gikil 
Britain  towards  the  same  colony,  during  our  revolutionary 
Besides  the  mutual  invasions  between  the  Spaniards  of  Pbf 
rida  and  the  Carolinians,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, f 
others  of  a  later  date  might  be  cited,  in  which  the  blood  a»ij 
treasure  of  the  latter  were  profusely  expended.  Georgia  ra 
planted  in  1/33.  Already  in  1/40,  this  last  bom  among  b 
colonies,  sent  forth  an  armament  against  St.  Augustine,  ad 
two  years  after,  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
made  their  attack  with  a  force  of  thirty-two  sail,  and  ! 
or  four  thousand  picked  men. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  & 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Virginia,  Maryland,  ipl 
Pennsylvania  were  cruelly  infested  with  Indian  hostilities,  as} 
their  sufferings  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  corruptions 
sluggishness  of  the  British  rulers.  The  plan  early  formed  tj 
France,  of  uniting  her  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  bj 
a  chain  of  forts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  (0 
not  escape  the  sagacity,  as  it  was  well  fitted  to  rouse  the  feaEj 
of  the  colonists.  They  long  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain  la 
co-operation  of  the  British  court,  in  anticipating  the  Freni! 
plan,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  British  statesmen  tatia 
dangers  of  its  execution.^  We  have  seen  in  the  extract , 
which  I  have  made  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Tra& 
and  Plantations,  the  motive  which  was  indulged  in  England 
for  discouraging  anglo-  American  settlements  beyond  the  mm 
tains.  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  acknowk’fl 

:  _ _ _ _ _ , _ i 

®  Even  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  British  goK*| 
menthad  been  admonished  of  this  evil  by  Dr.  Davenant,  in  the 
passage  of  his  Discourse  on  the  Protection  and  Care  of  Trade :  “  Should  fe  | 
French  settle  at  the  disembogueing  of  the  river  Meschasipe,  in  the 
of  Mexico,  they  would  not  be  long  before  they  made  themselves. mast*® « j 
that  rich  province,  which  would  be  an  addition  to  their  strength-  very 
ble  to  Euorpc.  But  this  would  more  particularly  concern  England; 
the  opportunity  of  that  settlement,  by  eweling  forts  along  the  several  j 

tre ten  that  river  and  Ganadas  they  may  intercept  all  the  trade  of  our  ihP‘| 
cm  plantations.”  I 
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\> « certain  that  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  middle  SECT.2V, 
t  century,  the.  government  of  England  was  lulled  into  a 
i  1  security,  whilst  that  of  France  was  making  wide 
i  tot  -ards  a  total  acquisition  of 'North  America,  by  cut- 
o  n  he  English  colonies  from  the  back  country.**  The 
ws  ters  teach  us,  however,  in  a  passage  which  I  am  about 
10  ,  that  it  was  to  something  more  than  supineness  in  the 
T  r  t  h  councils,  that  New  York  particularly,  owed  some  of 
:  her  worst  distresses. 

I  «.Spotswood,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  about 
I  the  .year  1716,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  finding  the  Outaouais, 

;  new  called  the  Twightees,  extremely  well  affectioned  towards 
!  the  English ,  proposed  to  purchase  some  of  their  lands  upon 
the  river  Ohio,  and  erect  a  company  for  opening  a  trade  to 
the  southward,  westward,  and  northward  of  the  river  with  the 
savages.  This  was  at  once  a  rational  and  practicable  scheme, 
bat  the  execution  of  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  favourable 
dispositions  of  the  natives  for  the  English,  which  might  haye 
been  secured,  by  the  punctual  payment  of  the  purchase  mo¬ 
ney  .or  effects.  This  noble  project  clashed  with  the  views  of 
the  French,  who  had  by  this  time,  formed  their  great  schemes 
upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  ministry  of  king  George  S,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  having’  reasons  for  keeping  well  with 
that  court,  the  project  was  not  only  dropped,  hut  the  French 
were  encouraged  to  build  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  upon  the 
territory  of  New  Torh.n® 


4  For  Europe,  the  achievements  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
hmver  noble,  and  in  themselves  worthy  of  renown,  were,  in 
a  great  degree,  obscure  and  insignificant  j  and  England  might 
evea  yet  cheat  herself  into  the  belief,  that  the  Provincials 
were ’  as  humble  in  their  military,  as  she  represented  them 
to  he  in  their  political  and  literary  capacities.  But,  an  event 
happened  in  1746,  after  which,  this  delusion  could  not  ccnti- 
Bue,  without  taking  the  charac  ter  of  infatuation  ;  nor  the  conti- 
neat  of  Europe  fail  to  be  struck,  with  the  singular  prowess  of 
the  ftansadantic  people,  and  to  feel  the  decisive  weight  which, 
although  of  a  new  creation  as  it  were,  they  already  threw  into 
the  scale  of  Great  Britain,  •  It  will  be  at  once  under- 


(i  *  “Spotswocd,”  says  Burk,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ?j, 
offence  to  the  British  ministry,  by  urging  with  too  much  boldness, 
necessity  of  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  for  tne  protection  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  Between  tiie  Apalachian  mountains  and  the  Mississippi.”  This  able  go- 
vcrconm  dismissed,  for  urging  at  the  same  rime,  the  propriety  of  a  claim 
k?  compensation,  which  was  preferred  by  soma  of  the  provincials,  who  had 
^powpjraisd  him  on  an  exploring  party  beyond  the  mountains. 
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P/iET  I.  stood*  that  I  allude  to  the  capture  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  next 'to  Quebec,  the  strong  hold  of  the  French  in 
the  Western  hemisphere— the  key  to  Nova  Scotia— the  sprisK? 
of  every  evil  to  the  British  fisheries- and  trad©, -'—and  froai 
the  influence  of  its  position,  and  the  extent  and  immense 
expense  of  its  works,  which,  were  thought  impregnable,  com¬ 
monly  styled  the  Dunkirk  of  America.  At  a  moment  when- 
-  France  was  without  a  fear  for  its -safety,  and  England  had 
not  even  raised  her  hopes  to  its  conquest,  the  project  of  re. 
during  it  was  conceived  in  Massachusetts,  and  adopted,  with 
correspondent  boldness,  by  the  other  provinces  of  New  Eng. 
land.  A  body  of  near  five  thousand  men  was  immediately 
raised,  and  a  fleet  equipped  for  the  purpose,— all  without  the 
concurrency,  or  even  countenance,  of  the  mother  country: 
An  expedition,  composed  of  the  greater  part  of  die  naval 
means  of  the  projectors,  and  of  a  body  of  freeholders,  thriving 
artificers,  and  sons  of  wealthy  farmers,  led  by  a  Mew  England 
merchant,  had  actually  been  despatched,  before  any  British 
vessels  arrived  to  join  in  the  attempt.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
details  of  its  wonderful  success,  so  well  known  to  every  reader 
Of  modem  history ;  but  I  ought  to  state  the  opinions  pronounced 
by  some  of  the  English  annalists,  concerning  the  general  con* 
duct  of  the  Provincials  on  the  occasion,  and  the  importance  of 
the  exploit.  The  design  pleads  for  itself  too  strongly  to  re* 
quire  certificates,  and  the  merit  of  it  was  never  claimed  by 
Great  Britain. 

“  The  New  England  troops,”  says  an  English  authority  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  highest,  at  the  time,*  44  within  the  compass  of 
twenty-three  days  from  the  time  of  their  first  landing,  erected 
five  fascine  batteries  against  the  town,  mounted  with  cannon  of 
forty-two,  twenty-two,  and  eighteen  pounds  shot,  mortars  of 
thirteen,  eleven,  and  nine  inches  diameter,  with  some  cohorosj 
all  which  were  transported  by  land ,  with  incredible  labour 
and  difficulty;  most  of  them  above  two  miles:  all  the  ground 
over  which  they  were  drawn,  except  small  patches  or  hills  of 
rocks,  was  a  deep  morass ,  in  which,  while  the  cannon  wsxa 
upon  wheels,  they  several  times  sunk  so  deep,  as  not  only  to 
bury  the  carriages,  but  their  whole  bodies.  Homes  and  oxen 
could  not  be  employed  in  this'  service,  but  all  must  be  drawn 
by  men,  up  to  the  knees  in  mud ;  the  nights  in  which  the  work 
was  done,  were  cold  and  foggy,  their  tents  bad,  there  being 
fto  proper  materials  for  tents  to  be  had  in  New  England  at  the 
outset  of  die  expedition.  But  notwithstanding  these  di$cul- 
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tjc3,a^  many  ©4"  the  men  being  taken  down  with  duxes,  so  SECT 
•fet  at  one  time  there  were  fifteen  hundred  incapable  of  duty, '  ’ 

they  went  on  without  being  discouraged  or  murmuring,  and 
transported  the  cannon  over  those  ways,  which  the  French  had 
always  thought  impassable  for  such  heavy  weights  $  and  besides 
this,  they  had  all  their  provisions-  and  heavy  ammunition, 
which  they  daily  made  uSe  of,  to  bring  from  the  camp  over 
the  same  way  upon  their  backs.” 

44  The  people  of  New’  England,”  says  Tindal,  the  coat’- 
puator  of  Raping  44  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  great  spi¬ 
rit.  Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers, 
of  them  well  affected  to  the  expedition,  assembled  and  em¬ 
barked  at  Boston.  Though  neither  the  militia  nor  their  com¬ 
manders  had  ever  seen  any  military  service,  they  proceeded 
zi nth  all  the  regularity  and  intrepidity  of  veterans.  The  grand 
approaches  to  the  body  of  the  place  were  to  he  carried  on  from 
me  southern  side.  Here  the  service  was  extremely  laborious $ 
the  guns  for  mounting  the  batteries  being  dragged  through 
bogs  and  incumbered  places  by  the  landsmen,  for  above  two 
miles.  They  succeeded,  however,  to  admiration,  and  by  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  officers  and  engineers  of  the  marines,  and  some 
lent  them  by  the  commodore ,  they  mounted  a  large  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery  on  an  eminence  called  the  Green  Hill,  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  place.  The  garrison  having  made  a 
resolute  defence,  and  a  general  assault  being  expected,  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  13th  of  June.” 

44  It  is  sufficient  to  state,”  observe  the  author?  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  History, 44  that,  the  colony  of  New  England  gave  peace 
to  Europe ,  by  raising,  arming,  and  transporting,  four  thou¬ 
sand  men,  who  took  Louisbourg,  which  proved  an  equivalent , 
at  the  piiBce  of  Aix-la-  Ghapelle,  for  all  the  successes  of  the 
French  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  late  war  with 
France,  which  was  concluded  in  tne  year  1 762,  they  exerted 
the  same  glorious  spirit  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  that  extension  of  territory  in  North 
America,”  &c. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Smoilet,f  accompanied 
by  some  remarks  which  I  am  not  sorry  to  produce  at  the  same 
time.  44  Tits  most  important  achievement  of  the  war  of  1744, 
was  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg.  The  natives  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  acquired  great  glory  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise. 
Britain,  which  had  in  some  instances,  .behaved  like  a  step¬ 
mother  to  her  colonies,  was  now  convinced  of  their  impor- 
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PART  S.  tance,  and  treated  those  as  brethren  -whom  she  had  too  long  con - 
nzdered  as  aliens  and  rivals.  Circumstanced  as  the  nation  13, 
die  legislature  cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  interests  of  the 
British  plantations  iri  America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  brave, 
hardy,  industrious  people,  animated  with  an  active  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.”  This  historian,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  these 
fine  sentiments  are  uttered,  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that 
44  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  activity  of  Mr.  Warren,  a  British  commodore,  and 
that  the  operations  of  the  siege,  were  Wholly  conducted,  by  the 
engineers  and  officers  who  commanded  the  British  marines !”. 
No  effort,  in  fact,  was  spared  in  England,  to  perpetuate  the 
affair  under  this  aspect.  The  agent  deputed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Massachusetts  to  solicit  reimbursement  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  expedition,  wrote  thus  from  London  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  general  court  of  that  province  :  “  Upon  my  arrival 
in  England,  the  first  newspaper  I  met  with  on  the  road  con¬ 
tained  an  address  to  his  majesty,  from  a  seaport  which  trades 
to  Boston  j  wherein  they  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the 
success  of  his  navy,  in  taking  Cape  Breton,  without  making  the 
least  mention  of  the  land  forces  employed  on  that  occasion* 
When  X  came  to  London,  I  there  found  the  effects  of  the  arts 
used  to  have  the  conquest  deemed  a  naval  acquisition,  as  it , 
was  afterwards  in  the  most  public  manner,  declared  to  be  by  a, 
noble  lord  then  in  the  ministry!  I  determined  to.  attempt  to 
establish  the  credit  of  the  New  England  forces,  and  for  that 
end  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  secretary  of  state^  praying  that 
the  account  of  their  behaviour,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  and  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  authority  j- — after  several  months  solicitation ,  this  was 
promised  me ;  but  I  soon  afterwards  received  such  treatment 
j  as  was  in  .effect  openly  declaring,  that  it  was  determined  not  fo 

j  comply  with  that  promise ; — before  I  could  prevail,  I  was 

|  forced  into  a  sharper  contest  than  I  should  ever  choose  to  be 

\  again  concerned  in.”# 

.  Nay,  Mr.  Warren  himself  d  nosed  on  oath,  in  the  High 
j  Court  of  Admiralty,  seventeen  n  nths  after  the  event,  “  that, 

with  the  assistance  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  &c.  he,  the  depo¬ 
nent,  did  subdue  the  whole  island  of  Cape  Breton  :”f — And 
we  shall,  by  and  by,  find,  upon  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 

*  *  Letter  of  Ms*.  Bollan,  of  April  23,  1752,  preserved  in  the  first  volume 

;  of  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  His.  Society. 

j  f  .Registry  of  the  High  Comi  of  Admiralty  qf  England,  Sept.  29, 1747, 
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ininisrry,  that  at  the  British  court,  he,  the  same  deponent,  SECT.  IV. 
represented  the  Provincials,  as  having  displayed  on  the  occa- 
sion,  arrant  and  ludicrous  cowardice!  To  make  the  true  spirit 
and  value  of  these  allegations  better  understood,  l  am  tempted 
to  transcribe  a  few  passages  from  Hutchinson,  whose  impar¬ 
tiality,  as  far  as  New  England  is  concerned,  will  hardly  be 
questioned,  and  who  wrote  from  personal  knowledge. 

“The  23d  March,  1745,  an  express-boat,  sent  to  commo¬ 
dore  Warren,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  request  his  co-operation 
in  the  attempt  upon  Louisbourg,  returned  to  Boston.  As  this 
was  a  Provincial  expedition,  without  orders  from  .  England, 
and  as  his  small  squadron  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
the  Weymouth,  Mr.  Warren  excused  himself  from  any  con¬ 
cern  in  the  affair.  This  answer  necessarily  struck  a  damp 
into  the  governor,  and  the  other  persons  who  were  made 
i  acquainted  with  it  before  the  Provincial  fleet  sailed.  On  the 
23d  April,  however,  the  commodore  arrived.  It  seems  that 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  express  sailed  from  the  West 
Indies  for  Boston,  the  Hind  sloop  brought  orders  to  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  to  repair  to  Boston,  with  what  ships  could  be  spared,  and 
to  concert  measures  with  Mr.  Shirely  for  his  majesty’s  general 
service  in  North  America.  Whether  the  land  or  sea  force 
had  the  greatest  share  in  the  acquisition  majr  be  judged  from 
the  relation  of  facts.  The  army,  with  infinite  labour  and 
fatigue  to  themselves,  harassed  and  distressed  the  enemy,  and 
with  perseverance  a  few  weeks  or  days  longer,  must  have 
compelled  a  surrender.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ships 
could  have  lain  long  enough  before  the  walls  to  have  carried 
the  place  by  storm,  or  whether,  notwithstanding  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  design  to  do  it,  they  would  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  attempt  it;  it  is  certain  they  prevented  the  arrival  of  the 
Vigilant,*  took  away  all  hopes  of  further  supply  and  succour, 
and  it  is  very  probable  the  fears  of  a  storm  might  accelerate 
the  capitulation.” 

‘  The  commodore  was  willing  to  carry  away  a  full  share  of 
the  glory  of  this  action.  It  was  made  a  question  whether  the 
keys  of  die  town  should  be  delivered  to  him  or  to  the  general, 
and  whether  the  sea  or  land  forces  should  first  enter.  The 
officers  of  the  army  say  they  prevailed.”  . 

“  As  it  was  a  time  of  year  to  expect  French  vessels  from 
all  parts  to  Louisbourg,  the  French  flag  was  kept  flying,  to 
decoy  them  in.  Two  East  India,  and  one  South  Sea  ship, 
supposed  to  be  altogether  of  the  value  of  =§600,000  sterling, 
were  taken  by  the  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  into 
which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  entered.” 
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.  PART  3. .  tt..With  -great  colour  the  army  might  have  -claimed  a  share 
■v^v’aasi'  with  the  men*©£war  in  these  rich  pm  Some  of  the  officers 
.expected  a  claim  would  have  been  laid  in,  hut  means  wsm 
found  to  divert  it,  not  was  any  part  decreed  to  the  vessels  ®? 
war  in  the  Province  service ,  except  a  small  sum  to  the  brig 
Boston  Packet,  Captain  Fletcher,  who  being  chased  by  the 
South  Sea  ship,  led  her  directly  under  the  command  of  the; 
guns  of  one  of  the  meniof-war*5’^ 

I  would  add  to  these  facts,  that  reimbursement  was  obtain* 
@d;  from  Parliament  after  seven  years  of  urgent  solicitation, 
The  picture  of  sordidness  and  chicane,  which  is  presented  by 
the  Massachusetts  agent,  inhis  account  of  the  Cavite  and  delays 
interposed  to  defeat  his  errand,  is  as  curious  as  it  is  disgusting, 
when  .referred  to  the  administration  of  so  great  an '  empire, 
44:  The  government  of  Massachusetts,”  says  die  author  Whom 
I  have  last  quoted,  44  was  still,  in •  soliciting  for  the  re¬ 
imbursement  of  the  charge  in  taking  Cape  Breton,  and  by  die 
address,  assiduity,  and  fidelity  of  William  Bbllan,  esquire,  who 
,  was  oneof  the  agents  of  the  province  for  that  purpose,  these  ; 
was,  a  hopeful  prospect  that  the  full  sura,  about  gg  180,000  ster¬ 
ling,  would  be  obtained*,”  , 

“Smneofthe. ministry  thought  it  sufficient  to  grant  such  sum 
■as  would  redeem  the  bills  issued  for.  the  expedition,  Scc.  at 
their  *  depreciated  value,  and  Mr.  Kilby,  the  other  ages\ 
seemed  to  despair  of  obtaining  more  j  but  Mr.  Bollan,  who 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  set  the  injustice 
of  this  proposal  in  a  clear  light,  and  made  it  evident,,  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  bills  was  as  effectually  a  charge  borne  by 
the  people,  as  if  the  same  proportion  of  fcihs  had  been  drawn  in 
by  taxes,  and  refused  all  proposals  of  accommodating,  insisting 
upon  the  full  value  of  the  bills  when  issued*”! 

This  haggling  with  the  colonial  agents,  where  so  signal  s 
service  was  in  question, one  which  purchased  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  peace  for  Great  Britain— betrays  a  spirit  which  none  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  especially  when  it  is  recollected, 
what  immense  sums  were:  lavished  by  her  in  support  of 
the  continental  nations.  44  If  a  continent  must  be  supplied,” 
was  the  language  of  the  addresses  to  the  king,  from  some  parts 
of  England,  44  if  our  spoils  must  be  shared,  let  America  r 
partake,  rather  than  ungrateful  Germany,  the  sepulchre  of 
British  interest.”  America  did  not,  however,  partake,  as  we 
have  seen,  until  a  much  later  period,  and  then  partook  in  a 
very  different  degree  and  form.  She  received  scarcely  & 
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sdldier  for  her  defence, 'and  had  her  pittance  of  retnbntion  SECT. IV1. 
doled  out  to  her  with  huckstering  parsimony  ?  while  Hanover  w3****-^ 
was  '  defended  with  a  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure,  which, 
as  tEe  historians  truly  remark,  astonished  ail  Europe.  The 
immense  subsidy  even  preceded  the  effort  of  the  fickle  ally  in 
Germany  The  slender  reimbursement  followed  haltingly, 
the  invaluable  service  of  the  loyal  subject  in  America,  France 
stood  forth  herself,  and  undertook  tW  whole  defence  of  her 
American  possessions:  Great  Britain  left  the  part  of  principals 
to  hers,  acting  merely  as  their  occasional,  mid  always  reluc¬ 
tant  auxiliary. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  of  1748,  the  conquest  so 
hardly  earned,  and  so  dearly  prized  by  the  provincials,  was 
surrendered  to  France,  as  an  equivalent— -the  only  One  which 
Great  Britain  had  to  offer, —for  the  towns  in  Flanders  taken 
by  the  French  from  her  German  ally.#  And  the  achievement 
of  die  colonies  proved  not  merely  sterile  for  their  interests,  as 
it  was- rendered  by  this  issue,  but  die  cause  of  a  vital  danger, 
asd  fearfui  ansiety  during  many  weeks  ,*  for,  the  French  court, 
reused  by  the  loss  of  Louisbourg,  directed  against  their  coast, 
the  most  powerful  armament  which  had  ever  been  sent  into 
the  North  American  seas ;  and  which,  only  an  -iin^araHeted 
train  of  disastrous  casualties,  prevented  from  committing  ox- 
tensive  mischief.  The  activity  and  resolution  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  in  preparing  the  meahs  of  defence,  on  this  occasion,  cor¬ 
responded  with  her  previous  career. 

Immediately  before  tins  invasion  was  announced,  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  men  had  been  voted  by  the  colonies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  raised,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
British  ministry,  for  a  general  invasion  of  Canada,  which  the 
same  ministry  abandoned  the  following  ycsTj  !cmv*i«i§  ths 
lomes  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  levy.  This  abortive  scheme, 
and  the  Louisbourg  expedition,  involved  them  in  the  greatest 
financial  embarrassments.  - 

S.  It  was  not  denied  in  England,  that  the  reduction  of  Louis¬ 
bourg  preserved  Nova  Scotia,  and  enabled  the  mother  coUn- 
tey  to  make  the  treaty  of  Aix4a-Chapelle :  nor  could  it  fail  to 
be  perceived  from  the  affair,  how  materially  the  colonies  might 
contribute  to  give  her  a  final  ascendancy  over  her  great  rival. 
Acknowledgments  and  praise  were  not,  therefore,  altoge¬ 
ther,  withheld  ;  but  they  were  so  bestowed,  as  to  betray  an 
exasperation  of  those  feelings,  of  which  I  have  particularly 

'  Vot.X— p 
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■PART. I...  treated  in  my  first  section.  Scarcely  two  years  elapsed,  before 
the  bill  already  mentioned,  for  enforcing  all  the  king’s  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  colonies,  was  brought  into  Parliament  j  and?  at  the 
distance  of  two  years  n?ore,  the  new  plan  for 44  mcreasinglheir 
dependence”  began  to  bear  fruit,  in  die  prohibition  of  iron  and. 
steel  manufactories.  Among  the  jealous .  and  unnatural  returns 
for  their  military  efforts  in  the  war  of  1744,  I  may  enumerate 
the  clause  inserted  by  Parliament,  (1754,)  in  the  mutiny  bill, 
.  subjecting  all  officers  and  soldiers  raised-  in  America,  by  the 
authority  of  the  respective  governors  or  governments,  to  the 
same  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  same  penalties  and  pu¬ 
nishments,  as  those  to  which  the  British  forces  were  liable, 
A  generous  opposition  was,  indeed,  made  to  this  measure  is 
the  House  of  Commons.  • '  Some  of  the  objections  which  were 
uttered  in  the  debate  on  the  occasion,  are  worthy,  in  an  histo¬ 
rical  point  of  view,  of  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  my  rea° 
ders.  I  transcribe  from  the  Reports,  those  of  Mr.  Robed 
Yiner,  and  of  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  minister  of  the  day., 

44  Mr.  Robert  Viner  said— Our  regiments,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  relates  to  the  common  soldiers,  are  usually  composed ‘of  the 
-  very  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  our  people ?  but  with  to 
spect  to  the  troops  now  raised,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  raises 
in  America,  the  case  is  Very  different:  many  of  them  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  support  themselves  in  the  service  of  th'eir 
country,  without  being  paid  by  their  country ;  but  many  of 
them  have  .engaged,  and  many  of  them  will,  I  hope,  engage, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  serving  their  country ;  they  have  senti¬ 
ments  of  religion,  they  have  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by 
such  sentiments  they  may  he  kept  under  proper  discipline, 
without  an  eh  rigorous  punishments  as  aye-  to  be  inflictedby 
this  bill,  upon  our  British  mercenary  soldiers.” 

44  This,  Sir,  we  may  be  convinced  of,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  American  history.  How  many  wars  have  our  planta¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  been  engaged  in :  wars  more  cruel, 
and  more  liable  to  ambuscade  and  surprises,  than  any  we 
have  in  Europe,  and  consequently,  such  as  have  always  re¬ 
quired  a  stricter  discipline,  if  possible,  than  is  necessary  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ?  and  yet  if  we  look  into  their  militia 
laws,  we  shall  find,  that  they  have  but  very  few  military  crimes, 
and  that  most  of  their  military  punishments  are  only  a  vesy 
moderate  fide,  or  a  Very  moderate  corporal  punishment,  upca 
such  as  cannot  pay  their  fine,;  nay,  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
our  plantations  ever  extended  a  military  punishment  to  life  or 
limb;  and  yet  they  have  hitherto  carried  on,  and  ended  all 
their  wars  with  glory  and  success.  So  powerful,  Sir,  are  the 
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iaotives  of  virtue,  honour  and  glory,  where  proper  care  is 
taken  to  cultivate  them  in  the  breast  of  the  soldier,  or  rather, 
where  care  is  not  taken  to. eradicate  all  such  principles,  by  the 
multitude  and  severity  of  military  punishments.”  - 
i  *1  Mr.  Henry  Fos  said— I  shall  grant  that  their  militia  have 
generally  behaved  pretty  well,  in  all  the  wars  they  have  been 
engaged  inf  they  have,  indeed,  on  all  occasions;  shown  un¬ 
daunted  courage;  as  Englishmen ,  I  hope,  always  will.”  " 

The  mutiny  act  proved  so  odious  to  the  colonists,. as  seri¬ 
ously  to  obstruct  the  public  service, .and  to  render  it  necessary 
for  some  of  the  governors  to  give  public  assurances,  that  the 
militia,  when  called  to  march  to  the  western  frontiers,  should 
cot  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  It  was  not  the  only  grievance 
of  the  description,  and  by  the  imposition  of  which  the  mother 
country  sacrificed  justice  and  policy,  to  pride,  or  routine.  By 
an  act  of  Parliament,  the  general,  or  field  officers  of  the  cc!o- 
rial  troops,  had  no ,  rank  with  the  general  and  field  officers 
who  served  by  commission  from  the  king;  and  a  captain  or 
other  inferior  officer  of  the  British  forces,  took  precedence  of 
fee  provincial  officers  of  the  like  grade,  though  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  latter  were  of  prior  date.  Many  attempts  had 
fen  made,  at  an  early  period;  to  put  the  militia  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  royal  governors,  but  always  without  success.  The 
failure  of  one  of  theae  attempts  in  Connecticut,  in  3693,  was 
intended  with  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  cherished  in 
q®  history.  They  are  thus  related  by  the  historian  Trumbull, 
m  his  homely  though  impressive  way. 

“  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had 
received  a  commission  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  charter 
ngnts,  and  the  safety  of  the  colonies.  He  was  vested  with 
plenary  powers  of  commanding  the  whole  militia  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  He  insisted  on  the 
command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  As  this  was  ts- 
jsteisly  given  to  the  colony  charter,  the  legislature  would  not 
Submit  to  his  requisition.” 

“  The  colony  wished  to  3erve  his  majesty’s  interest,  and,  33 
fer  as  possible,  consistently  with  their  chartered  rights;  to 
Maintain  a  good  understanding  with  governor  Fletcher.  Wil- 
$Ua  Pitkin,  Esq.  was,  therefore,  set*  to  New  York,  to  treat 
make  terms  with  him  respecting  the  militia,  until  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  But  no  terms  could 

made  with  him  short  of  an  explicit  submission  of  the  mili- 
tia  to  his  command.” 

u  On  the  26th  of  October  he  came.to  Hanford,  while  the 
assembly  were  sitting,  end,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  demanded 
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.-PARTI/  their  submission  of  the  militia  to  his  command,  as  they  would 
.answer  it  to  his  majesty ;  and  that  they  would  give  mm  a 
speedy  answer  in  one  word,  yea  or  no*  He  subscribed  him¬ 
self  ms  majesty’s  lieutenant,  and  commander  m  chief  os  the 
militia,  and '  Of  all  the  forces  by  sea  or  fcmd,  and  of  all  die 
forts  and  Places  of  strength  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He 
ordered  tfe  militia  of  Hartford  under  arms,  that  he  might  beat 
up  for  volunteers.  It  was  judged  expedient  to  caU  the  tnun* 
bands  in  Hartford,  together;  but  the  assembly  insiatea,  that 
the  command  of  the  militia  was  expressly  vested  by  charter  u 
the  governor  mid  company and  that  they  could  by  no  means, 
consistently  with  their  just  rights,  and  the  common  safety,  re¬ 
sign  it  into  any  other  hands.  They  insinuated,  that  his  de¬ 
mands  were  an  invasion  of  their  essential  privileges,  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  their  constitution.”  , 

u  Upon  this,  colonel  Bayard,  by  his  excellency’s  commsEd, 
sent  a  letter  into  the  assembly,  declaring,  that  his. (excellency 
had  no  design  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  colony;  but  would 
leave  them  in  all  respects  as  he  found  them.  In  the  name  01 
his  excellency,  he  tendered  a  commission  to  governor  Treat, 
empowering  him  to  command  the  militia  of  the  colony.  ^  He 
declared,  that  his  excellency  insisted,  that  they  should  ?' 
knowledge  it  an  essential  right,  inherent  in  his  majesty,  to 
command  the  militia;  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to.  set 
his  foot  out  of  the  colony,  until  he  had  seen  his  majesty  s  com¬ 
mission  obeyed  *.  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation,  show¬ 
ing  the  means  he  had  taken  to  give  ease  and  satisfaction  to  h» 
majesty’s  subjects  of  Connecticut,  and  that  he  would  diatin. 
elfish  the  disloyal  from  the  rest.”  • 

® «  The  assembly,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  up  the  com- 
mand  of  the  militia ;  nor  would  governor  Treat  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  from  colonel"  Fletcher.’  ■  • 

«  The  trainbands  of  Hartford  assembled,  and,as  the  tradibon 
is,  while  captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer,  was  walking 
in  front  of  the  companies,  and  exercising  the  soldiers,  cplotiei 
Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and  instructions  to  be  ream 
Captain  Wadsworth  instantly  commanded,  “  beat  the  druras^ 
and  there  was  such  a  roaring  of  them,  that  nodung  else  coiud 
be  heard.  Colonel  Fletcher  commanded  silence*  ®ut  no 
sooner  had  Bayard  made  an  attempt  to  ^read  again,  tnan 
Wadsworth  cried,  «  Drum,  drum,  I  The  drummere 

understood  their  business,  and  instantly  beat  up  with  w 
the  art  and  life  of  which  they  were  masters.  « Silence, 
silence”  said  the  colonel.  No  sooner  was  there  a  muse, 
than  Wadsworth  spoke  with  great  earnestness, 
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dr  uni,  X  say;”  and  turning  to  Sms  excellency,  said,  If  >  I  SECT;  IV. 
am  interrupted  again,  S  will  make  the  sun  shine  through; -we^v^w 
you  in  a  moment.”  He  spoke  with  so.. much  energy  in  his 
voice,  and  meaning  m  his  countenance,  that  no  further  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  read,  or  enlist  men.  .  Such  numbers  of 
people  collected  together,  and  their  spirits  appeared  so  high, 
that  the  governor  and  his  suite  judged  it  expedient,  soon  to 
leave  the  town  and  return  to  New  York,”#  ;  ■ 

6.  After  the  colonies  had  completely  acquired  the;  Atlantic 
territory,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  without  pecuniary  or  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  peace 
was  the  natural  ami  fair  fruit  of  their  exertions;  .and  it  must 
appear,  abstractedly,  a  gross  injustice,  and  hardship,  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  that  inestimable  blessing  by  the  broils 
of  Europe.  The  case  assumes  a  complexion  of  greater 
wrong  and  oppression,  when  we. reflect,  that  the  wars  in  which 
they  were  implicated  against  their  European  neighbours,  arose 
out  of  the  culpable  ignorance  of  the  parent  states,  respecting 
American  geography.  The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,. in 
general,  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  possessions 
in  America,  were,  with  a  shameful  indifference  to  riuj  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  left  by  the  treatyofAix-la-Chapelle,  unde-  , 
tided  and  indeterminable.  Hence,  even  before  it  suited  the 
convenience  of  the  metropolitan  countries  to  break,  in  Europe, 
through  the  mere  truce  consequent  upon  that  treaty,  their Ame¬ 
rican  dependencies  had  begun  to  vindicate  by  the  sword  their 
irreconcilable  pretensions  to  territory. 

The  treaty  produced  no  interruption  in  the  encroachments 
pf  the  French  of  Canada.  They  pursued  unremittingly  their 
designs  upon  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  western  redone;  and  em¬ 
ployed  force  for  their  purpose,  where  force  was  requisite. 

They  seized  upon  the  disputed  parts  of  Acadia  ;  fortified  them¬ 
selves  on  the  lakes  and  the  line  of  the  Qhio;  concluded 
alliances  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  those  regions;  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  trading  establishments  of  the  British,  mid 
^miide  hostile  incursions  from  their  forts  into  the  Virginia  li¬ 
mits;  while  the  Engish  colonies,  though  ftill  of  alarms  at  their 
progress,,  and  smarting  under  their  blows,  were  restrained  by 
their  sense  of  subordination  to  the  government  of  the  moth& 
country,  from  taking,  at  once,  the  measures  of  offence  which 
tile  provocation  justified,  and  their  safety  seemed  4o  exact. 
tV'It  cannot  be  dissembled,”  say  the  authors  of  the  Modem 
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PART  I.  History,  “  that,  the  state  of  parties  in  England  at  this  time  was 
unfavourable  to  any  vigorous  steps  against  the  French.  The 
English  Americans  had  not  yet,  in  1753,  ventured  to  attack 
the  French  themselves,  and  this  forbearance  laid  them  under 
inexpressible  advantages 

Thus  were  the  colonists  prevented,  by  mol-administration 
in  Great  Britain,  from  averting  the  heavy  evils,  they  after* 
wards  suffered  from  the  strong  footing  which  the  French,  more 
wisely  and  honestly  directed,  were  enabled  to  secure  on  the 
C’io.  The  American  governors,  and  particularly  Mr.  Din- 
widdie,  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia,  tried,  by  u  many  spi¬ 
rited  speeches,  messages,  and  despatches,”!  to  rouse  the  British 
ministry  to  x  sense  of  its  duty  and  of  the  national  interest? 
until,  finding  their  representations  likely  to  remain  unpro-. 
ductive,  they  could  hesitate  no  longer  about  exerting  their 
own  strength  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Dinwiddie  sent  first,  in 
1753,  a  messenger,-— one  major  Washington ,  as  the  Universal 
History  styles  him, — to  summon  the  French  to  evacuate  their 
posts  on  the  Ohio ;  and  upon  receiving  a  haughty  refusal,  raised 
and  despatched  a  regiment  under  the  command  of  this  now 
transcendent  name,  to  establish  the  British  rights  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate,  and  no  better  success, 
for  the  moment,  attended  the  similar  movements  of  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies. 


1 
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It  was,  however,  recommended  from  England,  that,  “  the 
British  settlements  should  unite  in  some  scheme  of  common  de¬ 
fence,  in  the  general  and  open  war  which  was  seen  to  be  ine? 
vitable.”  The  arrangement  proposed  to  them  by  the  mother 
country,  at  that  critical  moment,  when  a  spirit  of  generosity 
would  have  -dictated  a  particular  tenderness  for  their  liberties, 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  their  main  political  privilege— exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxation  by  parliament.  I  need  not  relate  how  this 
was  resisted;  nor  dwell  again  upon  the  well  known  Albany  plan 
of  .union;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  its  history  which 
ought  not  to  be  pretermitted.  The  leaders  of  the  Provincial  as¬ 
semblies  were  earnestly  of  opinion,  and  declared  without  re¬ 
serve,  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  they  could  undertake  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  from  the  French ,  without  any  assistance  from 
Great  Britain.  They  required  but  to  be  left  to  raise  and  em¬ 
ploy  their  own  supplies,  in  their  own  way,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  effect  their  perma¬ 
nent  security,  and  even  predominance  on  this  continent. 


•  Vol  xl.  p.  196. 


!  Ibid 
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r  7.  In  ,  1755,  Massachusetts  levied^  ra  the  space  of  two  SECT.  IV. 
months,  at  the  instigation  and  expense  of  the  crows,  a  body  n^»v*b^ 
of  ifoee  thousand  menf  andby  tma  force?  jomed-5f  hb  a  few 
hundred  regular  from/ Britain,  the  French  wcre  c^ 
expelled  from,  Nova  Scotia*  ,The  British  nraftstry  determined 
febout  thesame  time  oft  a  decisive  effort,  by  sending  over  troops 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  French  posts,  which  had  been  cs-  . 
tablished  within  the  immense  tract  to  which  riie;Briri}h« crown 
laid  claim  in  America.'  ;  They  committed  the'enterprise  , to  ge¬ 
neral  Braddock,  of  fatal  memory,  who  landed  in  Virginia  early 
in  that  year,  with  two  , regiments  of  British  regulars!  hsttl  in 
the  beginning  cf  the  summer,  se^  out,  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Virginia  militia  and  friendly  Indians,  on  his  noted  expedition 
gainst  Fort  Du  Quesne.  This  officer  had  too  just  a  sense  of 
the  superiority  of  the  European  ;ace  of  men  and  soldiers,  not 
to  despise  the  Provincials .  Accordingly,  he  “  neglected,  diso¬ 
bliged,  and  threw  aside  the  Virginians,  and  treated  the  Indians 
with  the  utmost  contempt.”*  w  He  showed,”  says'  Entick,f 
“  such  contempt  towards  the  Provincial  forces,  because,  they 
H  could  not  go  through  their  exercise  with  the  sane  dexterity  and 
“  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde- Park.”  “  In  con- 
“  versation  with  general  Braddock  one  day,”  says  Franklin, 

M  (in  his  Memoirs,)  “  he  was  giving  me  some  account  of  his  in- 
« tended  progress.  *  After  taking  Fort  Du  Quesne,’  said  he,  ‘I 
“  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara,  and.  having  taken  that,  to  Fronte- 
w  nac,  if  the  season  will  allow  time,  and  I  supposed  will;  for 
M  Du  Quesne  can  hardly  detain  me  above  three  orTour  days  ; 
u  and  then  I  see  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  ed  Niagara.’ 

“  Having  before  revolved  in  my  mind  the  long  line  his  army 
“  must  make  in  their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road  j  to  b^  cut 
“  for  them  through  the  woods  and  bushes ;  and  also,  vrliat  I  had 
“  heard  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred  French,  who  in- 
“  vaded  the  Illinois  country,  I -had  conceived  some  doubts  and 
“  some  fears  for  the  event  of  the  campaign.  He:  smiled  at  my 
“  ignorance,  and  replied,*  These  savages  may  indeed  be  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy  to  your  raw  American  militia,  but  upon  the 
“  king's  regular  disciplined  troops ,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  they 
“  should  make,  any  impression.’ 

The  humble  auxiliaries  of  Braddock  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gem  to  whicl  he  was  exposed,  remonstrated  against  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  m  rch,  and  in  so  doing,  heightened  his  magnsni- 


*  Universal  History,  vol.  xl.  p.  203. 
t  m  i.  p.  143. 
f  See  Note  H, 
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F ABT  S.  mous  disdain.  The  horrible  catastrophe  is  still  fresh,  inverse 
and  prose,  at  almost  every  fireside  in  the  interior  of  our  country, 
Shi  hundred  of  his  regulars  either  killed:  or  disabled,  by  an 
enemy  not  two-thirds  of  their  number,  and  partly  armed  with 
bows  and  arrow s~-himself  mortally  wounded^the  middle 
colonies  laid  bare  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife—their 
frontiers  devastated  and  drenched  in  blood— consternation 
spread  throughout  British  America  -.—such  were  the  conse-t 
quences  of  the  national  and  personal  pride  of  the  British  ge* 
neral.  The  moral  of  the  affair  is  made  doubly  striking  by  the 
following  accurate  relation  of  the  English  Universal  Histosyj 
44  It  is'  remarkable,  that  the  Virginians  and  Other  Provincial 
troops  who  were  in  this  action,  and  whom  Braddock,  by  way 
of  contempt,  had  placed  in  the  rear,  far  from  being  affected 
with  the  panic  which  disordered  the  regulars,  offered  to  ad* 
vance  against  the  eaeniy,  iill  the  others  could  form  and  bring 
up  the  artillery;  but  the  regulars  could  not  be  brought  again 
to  the  charge,  where,  as  they  said,  they  were  butchered  without 
seeing:  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Provincials:  ac¬ 
tually  formed,  and  behaved  so  well,  that  they  brought  off  the 
remaining  regulars;  and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  was  so  unin¬ 
termitting,  that  the  fugitives  never  stopped,  till  they  met  the 
rear  division,  which  was  advancing  under  colonel  Dunbar.”# 
S-may  add,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Franklin j  who  wrote  as  an 
eye  witness,  a  passage  which  throws  additional  light  on  the  he¬ 
roic  character  of  the 14  king's regular  disciplined  troops.”  “  In' 
their  first  march,  from  the  landing  till  they  got  beyond  the 
settlements,  they  had  plundered  and  stripped  the  inhabitants; 
totally  raining  some  poor  families,  besides  insulting,  abusing; 
and  confining  the  people  if  they  remonstrated.  This  wad 
enough  to  put  U3  out  of  conceit  of  such  defenders,  if  we  had 
really  wanted  any  ”  .  r 

It  was  the  lot  of  a  provincial  commander,  with  provincial 
troops,  to  restore,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Braddock,  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  and  the  tone  of 
the  public  mind.  The-  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign 
of  1755,  arranged  in  Virginia,  by  a  congress  of  governors, 
embraced  an  attempt  on  the  French  fort  at  Niagara,-  to  be 
made  by  the  American  regulars  and  Indians;  and  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Crown-Point,  to  consist  of  militia  from  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  an  American 
force  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  for  these  purposes  at 
Albany,  the  appointed  rendezvous-,  and  the  command  of  the 
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main-body- -devolved  upon  colonel  William  Johnson,  a  mem-.  SECT.IV. 
bei*  of  "he  council  of  New  Y ork.  When  on  his  march  to  Ti- 
eonderoga,  this  officer  learned  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy, 

Composed  principally  of  French  regulars  under  an  experienced 
commander,  Baron  Dieskau,  had  been  despatched  from  Ga-. 
tiada,  to  intercept  the  design  upon  Crown  Point.  They  met 
ti  the  banks  of  Lake- George,  and  Johnson  gained  a  victory 
aearly  as  signal  as  the  defeat  on  the  Monongahela.  Eight 
hundred  of  the  French,  the  flower  of  their  troops,  were  killed 
k- fhe  action,  and  their  distinguished  leader  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  hands  of  the  anglo-  Americans  $  while  the 
loss  of  the  latter  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

Dieskau’s  plan  in  setting  out  from  Canada  with  his  -invincible 
Europeans,  was  to  desolate  the  northern  frontier  settlements, 
gad  wrap  Albany  in  flames  ;—>and  these  were. the  evils  which 
johnson  averted,  besides  regaining  for  the  English,  the  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence  of  the  Indians,  whom  Braddock’s  tra¬ 
gedy  had  alienated.  According  to  the  English  historians,  Dies- 
m  owed  his  misfortune  to ‘presumption,  and  an  obstinate 
<$&iempt  for  the  British  provincials. 

Although  great  expenses  were  incurred,  and  numerous 
forces  raised  by  the  colonies,  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole 
plan  of  the  campaign,  little  was  accomplished,  except  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  French,  on  this  occasion.  In  accounting  for  the 
unprofitableness  of  the  preparations  of  the  year,  the  Universal 
History  represents  it  as  eVident,  that  certain  private  discon¬ 
tents  lurked  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  provincials.  “  What¬ 
ever  they  might  pretend,  they  knew  well  that  Braddock  had  a 
commission,  to  act  as  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  British 
troops- on  the  continent  of  America,  and  that  they  were  only 
to  be  subordinate  to  him.”*  The  British  government  gave 
all  the  eclat  to  the  affair  of  Lake  George,  of  which  it  was  sus¬ 
ceptible,  with  an  eye  to  their  interests  m  Europe ;  and  we  find 
die  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  “  thankfully  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  majesty’s  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  having  • 
generously  extended  encouragement  to  that  great  body  of  his 
majesty’s  brave  and  faithful  subjects ,  with  which  his  Ameri¬ 
can  provinces  happily  abounded,  to  exert  their  strength  Oft 
this  important  occasion  of  the  encroachments  of  the  French  In 
America,  as  their  duty,  interest,  and  common  danger  obliged, 
aad  strongly  called  upon  them  to  do.” 
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.PART.  1.  8*  When  open  war  was.  at  length  declared,  in  i?56,  be- 

tween  England  and  France,  the  British  cabinet  manifested  th$ 
disposition,  to  exert  the  force  of  the  empire,;  against  the  French' 
power,  in  .North  America  j— -and  “-the  English  subjects,”  says 
the  Universal  History,  “  all  over  that  continent,  seeing  their 
mother  country  was  determined  to  support  them.  In.  earnest 
made  extraordinasy  efforts  to  bring  a  formidable  force. tp  ths 
field.”  It  was,  in  fact,  settled  by  a  council  of  colonial  gover¬ 
nors,  that  twenty-one  thousand  men  should  be  raised,  for  spe¬ 
cific  expeditions,  notwithstanding  the  great  addition  which 
the  levies  and  disasters  of  the  preceding  year*  had  made  feythe 
fiscal  difficulties  of  the  colonies.  Theis  evil  genius  suggested 
td  the  mother  country  the  appointment  to  the,  cbmmand  over 
their  forces,  and  the  twelve  thousand  British  regulars  destined 
to  the  -same  service,  of  a  man,  in  whose  character  the  leading 
trait  was  indecision .  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  to  whom  their 
•  fortunes  were  committed,  had  not  only  this  defect,  but  almost 
every  other  kind  of  incapacity.  Authority  to;  act  was  want¬ 
ing,  until  his  arrival  $  or,  at  least,  was  affected. to  be  thoygljt 
so,  by  general  Abercrombie,  who  commanded  in  the  intervaij 
and  “  owing  to  die  unsettled,  state  of  the  British ;  ministry,”# 
he  came  too  late  in  the  year  for  any  enterprise,  of  moment.,  ;  ft 
is  the  opinion  of  the  military  critics,  that  had  he  appeared 
sooner,  and  possessed  the  proper  degree  of  energy,  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  concerted  at  New  York,  which  looked  to 
the  reduction  of  all  the  principal  posts  of  the  F-rench,  might 
have  been  effected.  Thus  another  year  was  .lost,  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense  to  Great  Britain,  and  with  infinite  mischief  and 
trouble  to  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  exerted  their  accustomed  activity, 
and  gained  the  most  important  advantages.  They  took  Fort 
Ontario,  at  Oswego,  and  made  prisoners  the  garrison  of  sixteen 
hundred  American  regulars.*— By  ’  this  event  they  became 
masters  of  the  great  lakes ;  the  northern  frontier  was  nearly 
laid  open,  and  full  scope  afforded  to  the  Indians  to  glut  their 
vengeance  on  the  English  settlers;  With  common  judgment 
and  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  British  general  Abercrombie, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above  as  the  commander  in  chief  ad 
interim,  Oswego  might  have  been  preserved.  This  assertion 
is  fully  established  in  a  work  which  his  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor,  governor  Shirley,  published  in  London  in  If 58,  inde- 
fence  of  his  own  military  administration  in  America.!  It  «s 


•  Universal  History,' 

t  “The  conduct  of  major  general  Shirley,  late  general  and  commanderfo 
chief  of  his  majesty’3  forces  in  North  America,  briefly  stated.” 
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'jadtesame  volume,  put  beyond  question,  that  the  Americas  SECT,  W, 
garrison,'  composed,  of  .the  authors  regiment  and  that 'of  Pep- 
perell,  behaved.,  with  .the  utmost  gallantry  $'  so  far.  that  when  ' 
die  works  of  the  fort  were  no  longer  tenable,  the  officers  had 
considerable  difficulty  si?  persuading  the  men  to  lay.  down  their 
gnus,-  and  that,  some  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  testimony' 

,of  eye  witnesses,  44  suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  on  the 
ksadbytKe  enemy,  rather  than  submit.”  “Yet,”  saysgover- 
Bdr  ShMey,  44  reports  were  propagated,  and  gained  credit  in 
Eagland,  that  the  American  regiments,  (the  fiftieth  and  fifty- 
Isst*)  consisted  of  transported  convicts  and  Irish  Roman  Qa- 
italics,  who  by  their  mutinous  behaviour,  had  contributed  to 
dje  loss  of  the  place.  Repeats  were  likewise  propagated 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  officers  of  both  regiments  $ 
hut  their  known  characters,  and  the  behaviour  of  several  of 
tksm  upon  other  occasions,  in* his  majesty’s  service,  as  well  as 
t^\are  sufficient  to  vindicate  their  honour.” 

The  principal  of  the  expeditions  planned  for  the  year  1756 
by  the  provincial  governments,  was  that  against  Crown  Point, 
to;  consist  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  made  up  of  contin¬ 
gents  from  the  colonies  north  of  the  Carolinas.  Seven  thousand 
troops  were  actually  collected  for  the  purpose,-  and  the  com- 
maud  of  the  expedition  was  assigned  to  major  general  Winslow 
$£  Massachusetts.  The  sufficiency  of  this  force  is  asserted  by 
SMrley  as  unquestionable;  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a 
council  of  war  held  at  Albany,  at  which  general  Abercrombie 
assisted.  Winslow  was  in  full  readiness,  in  good  time,  to 
proceed  with  hte  provincials,  first  against  Ticonderoga  j  and 
it  had  been  settled,  that  the  British  regulars  should  strove  up 
to  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry,  which  the  former  occu- 
giedj-  and  be  there  prepared  to  sustain  or  assist  them,  as.  the 
occasion  might  require.  The  march  of  Winslow  was  delayed 
by.obstacles  ascribable  to  the  improvidence  of  Abercrombie  j 
sad  on  the  intelligence  of  die  fall  of  Oswego,  all  offensive  ope¬ 
rations  in  that  quarter  were  countermanded  by  the  Earl  of 
houdon.  in  the  letter3®'  which  Winslow  addressed  to  the  Earl 
.of  Halifax  in  London, on  the  subject  of  this  affair,  we  find  the 
following  passage,  i  44 1  write  that  your  lordship  'may.  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  share  the  American  troops. under  my  command 
.  kave.had  in,  this  expedition ;  and  although  we  did  not  attempt 
Crown  Pointj#hjch  was  the  thing  principally  aimed  at  by  our 
coastituents,  yet  we  were  the  means  of  stopping  the  current 
cf  the  French  forces,  after  tbeirsuccessin  carrying  Oswego* 
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.'FAETl'  and  thereby  the  saving  of  Albany,  and  a  great  part  of  the  go* 
vemment  of  Hew  York,. as  well  as  the  western,  parts  of  Hew 
England,  which,  by  their,  joining  their  forces  at  Cordon,  w® 
doubtless  their  intent.” 

The  right  of  Massachusetts  to  compensation  for  the  provi¬ 
sions  with  which  she  furnished  the  king’s  troops  during  these 
arrangements*  was  admitted  by  the  British  parliament  j  feat 
several  years  elapsed  before  any  part  of  the  sum  liquidated 
was  paid.  Minot  relates  a  transaction  of  the  governor'  of  Mas. 
sachusetts  with  the  general  court  of  that  province,  in  relation 
to  a  levy  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  for  the  Crown  Point 
expedition,  which  exemplifies  strikingly,  the  impression,  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  royal  officers  in  America,  of  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  fiscal  conscience  of  the  mother  country,  where  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies  were  concerned.  “  The  governor  agreed  to 
the  terms  of  the  general  court,  and  loaned  the.  province  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  out  of  the  king’s  money  in  his  hands, 
taking  for  security  such  grant  as  might  be  made  them  for  their 
extraordinary  services  by  the  king  or  parliament,  and  a  farther 
collateral  mortgage  of  a  tax ,  to  be  raised  in  the  two  following 
years”* 

Notwithstanding  that  the  only  brilliant  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  had  been  performed  when  the  provincials  singly 
opposed  the  enemy,  or  were  seconded  but  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  the  British  regulars ?  and  that  the  adventure  of 
Braddock  had  baffled  all  the  domestic  arrangements  for  de¬ 
fence,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise,  that  the  British  commander 
in  chief,  at  the  beginning  of  1757,  formally  kid  to  the'  charge 
of  the  colonies,  all  the  calamities  of  the  preceding  year.  He 
established  his  own  infallibility  by  doing  no  more,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  campaign,  although  the  British  force  in  America  at 
his  disposal  had  been  augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  than  make  a  demonstration  upon 
Louisbourg.  He  collected  his  troops  at  Halifax;  waited  there 
some  time  for  advices?  then  returned  gallantly  to  New  York 
and-— dismissed  the  provincials.  Montcalm,  who  succeededba- 
ron  Dieskau  in  the  command  of  the  military  means  of  Canada* 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  principal  part  of  toe  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  besieged  and  reduced  Fort  William  Henry,  situated 
on  toe  southern  coast  of  Lake  George,  so  as  to  command  that 
lake  and  toe  western  line.  The  provincial  army  stationed  forthe 
defence  of  this  important  post,  made  a  noble  resistance,  and 
were  admitted  to  an  honourable  capitulation  by  the ''French 
commander?  but  his  Indian  allies,  with  circumstances  which 
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gsark  out  the  ease  as  the  pattern  of  the  recent  one  of  the  SECT.  EV* 
live?  Raisin, ---either  butchered,  or  appropriated  .to  themselves 
as  prisoners,  a  considerable  part  of  the  brave  garrison.  Out 
of  a  New.  Hampshire  corps  of  two  hundred,  eighty- were  miss*, 
lag.  It  was  not  merely  this  horrible  catastrophe,  and  the  loss 
of  ordnance,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  the  shipping  on  Lak« 

George,  which  the  colonists  had  to  lament:  they  saw  the  In¬ 
dians,  whom  they  had  been  able  to  attach  to  their  cause,  shaken 
is  their  fidelity,  and  such  of  the  tribes  as  had  determined  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  struggle,  or  had  wavered  in  the  choice  of  a  aide, 
converted  into  indefatigable  assailants.  Massachusetts  felt, 
more  than  the  enemy,  the  energy  of  the  British  commander  in 
chief,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  between  him  and  her  gene¬ 
ral  court,  concerning  the  quartering  and  billeting  of  the  British 
regulars  upon  the  inhabitants.  She  resisted,  with  her  ancient 
spirit,  the  extension  of  the  act  of  parliament  on  .that  head,  to 
America,  and  stood  firm  under  menaces  fitted  only  for  the 
meridian  of  Hindostan, 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Franklin,  had  personal  relations  '-•? 

with  the  noble  lord,  who  proved,  during  two  years,  so  fatal  a 
scourge  to  the  colonies.  He  has  left,  in  his  Memoirs,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  him,  for  the  edification  of  posterity.  “I  won¬ 
dered  how  such  a  man  as  Loudon,  came  to  be  entrusted  with 
50  important  a  business  as  the  command  of  a  great  army. 

Instead  of  defending  the  colonies  with  his  great  force,  he  left 
diem  totally  exposed,  while  he  paraded  idly  at  Halifax  j  by 
which  ifaeans  Fort  George  was  lost.  Besides  he  deranged  all 
cur  mercantile  operations,  and  distressed  our  trade  by  a  long 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  provisions,  on  pretence  of  keep¬ 
ing  supplies  from  being  obtained  by  the  enemy,  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  down  their  price  in  favour  of  the  con¬ 
tractors,  in  whose  profits  it  was  said,  (perhaps  from  suspicion 
only,)  he  had  a  share  j  and  when  at  length  the  embargo  was 
taken  off,  he  neglected  to  send  notice  of  it  to  Charleston,  where 
the  Carolina  fleet  was  detained  near  three  months ;  and  whereby 
their  bottoms  .were  so  much  damaged  by  the  worm,  that  m 
great  part  of  them  foundered  on  their  passage  home.”^ 

,  In  1758,  the  elder  Pitt  breathed  a  new  soul  into  the  British 
councils,  and  resuscitated  in  the  colonies  jhose  native  energies, 
which  a  long  series  of  exhausting  and  disappointed  efforts,  had 
sensibly  depressed*  Under  the  influence  of  his  magnanimous 
spirit,  America  may  be  said  to  have  emerged,  with  the  whole 
British  empire,.  **  from  the  gulf  of  despondency,  and  risen  to 
the  highest  point  of  practical  vigour.”  A  contagious  zeal 
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S»'AET  i:  'gave  the  fuflesteSect  to  his  call  upon  the  colonial  governors,  fe . 
the  largest  bodies  of  men  the  number  o£  the  inhabitants  would  ■ 
allow.  Fifteen  thousand  troops  were  voted  by  the  three  pro- 
vinces  of -Massachusetts,  Cornectieu^mid -New  Hampshire 
alone.  In  less  than  tweaiy-four^oute,  ^private  subscription  of 
£§20,006  sterling  for  encouraging  enlistments,  was  filled-  up  ia 
Boston.  “The  expense,”  says  Minot,  “  of  the  regiments 
raised  for  his’  m&y sty's  service  amounted  to  near  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling:  besides  this,  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  several  towns  in  the  province,  by  fines,  or  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  procure  men  for  the  service,  paid  at 
least  sixty  thousand  poUnas  sterling  more;  which  was,  in  all 
respects,  as  burdensome  as  if  it  had  been  raised  as  a  tax  by  the 
government.  The  defence  of  our  own  frontiers ;  and  the  other 
ordinary,  charges  of  government,  amounted  to,  at  least,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  province  had,  in  one  campaign, 
on  foot,  seven  thousand  troops.  This  was  a  greater  levy  for  a 
single  province,  than  the  three  kingdoms  had  made  collectively 
iii  any  one  year  since  the  revolution.”  - 
Loudon  was  superseded,  in  the  beginning  of  1758,  by  ge¬ 
neral  Abercrombie :  but  the  colonies  cannot  be  said  to  have 
gained  much  by  the  substitution.  The  new  commander  ia 
chief  wasted  a  part  of  their  resources,  and  checked  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  mighty  force  which  Pitt  had  arrayed  on  thia 
continent  against  the  French,  by  an  ill-advised  and  ill-managed 
expedition  against  Crown  Point.  He  took  with  him  sixteen 
thousand  men,  of  whom  nine  thousand  were  Provincials,  aud 
urged  them  to  a  hopeless  assault  upon  Ticonderoga,  which  cost 
tile  lives  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  of  his  bravest  European 
troops,  and  of  four  hundred  provincials.  “  This  attack,”  says 
the,  Universal  History,  “  when  no  prospect  of  success  could 
possibly  present  itself,  was  followed  by  a  retreat  as  pusillani¬ 
mous,  as  the  other  was  presumptuous.  The  general  reimbark- 
ed  the  troops,  and  though  not  an  incident  had  happened  that 
might  not  have  been  easily  foreseen,  or  rationally  expected,  he 
returned  to  his  former  camp  at  Lake  George.”^ 

Anxious  to  repair  in  any  way,  the  mischief  and  disgrace  of 
this  repulse,  Abercrombie  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
native  American  offeer,  colonel  Bradstreet,  to  detach  him 
with  three  thousand  men,  against  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio.  This  body  of  troops,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  regulars,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Provincials;  and  after  surmounting,  as  the  historians 
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arimowledge,  Incredible  ■  dilHculties  and  hardships,  It 'gave  ap  8ECT..W. 
earnest  of  victory  to  the  British  cause,  by  capturing  the  for- 
teess,  together  with.nim$rmed  -vessels,  a  vast  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition,  he.  and  br^S#.up  thus,  the  principal  dejiotof  sup- 
plies  for  the  south  wel&fpoBts  and  .the  hostile  Indians. 

1 1  fjouisbourg  constituted  an  object  of  primary  importance  in 
die  great  scheme  for  annihilating  the  French  power  in  America, 
which  engrossed  the  care  and  strained  the  vigour  of  Pitt.f 
.The  reduction  of  that  fortress  was  one  of  the  first  operations 
cf  die  campaign,  and  was  accomplished  with  an  overwhelming 
force  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  courage 
of  the  victors,  among  whom  the  provincials  bore  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  part.  It  was  not  easy,  even  for  the  mother  country  to  forget, 

0*  not  to  reed!  at  the  moment,  what  had  been  before  achieved 
by  New  England  on  the  same  theatre. 

9.  To  dispossess  the  French  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  their  dominion  over  the  western  region,  entered  neces¬ 
sarily  into  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  This  object  was  effect¬ 
ed,  not  certainly  through  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  British 
commander  within  whose  province  it  fell,  but  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  force  employed,  and  the  influence  of  extraneous 
events.!,  The  Virginia  militia  composed  a  large  part  of  the 
sway,  which  general  Forbes  carried  with  Hm  m  this  enter¬ 
prise,  and  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Washing- , 
tan.  They  performed  the  chief  labour,  truly  herculean,  and 
infinitely  more  oppressive  than  would  have  been  necessary, 
had  the  British  leader  condescended  to  avail  himself,  in  the 
choice  of  a  route,  and  of  the  season  of  action,  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  topographical  knowledge  of  -the  provincial  colonel. 

Against  the  urgent,  reiterated  expostulations  of  the  latter,  and 


•  Much  of  the  merit  ofthe  scheme  is  due  to  Franklin,  who  constantly  urged 
the  conquest  of  Canada  upon  the  British  government.  The  following;  state- 
sent  of  his  grandson  has  never  been  contradicted  in  England.  “  Hie  more 
franklin  weighed  the  subject  in  his  mind,  the  more  was  fie  satisfied,  that  the 
foe  interest  of  Great  Britain  lay  in  weakening  her  rival  on  the  ride  of  Arne-  ' 
rifia,  rather  than  in  Germany;  and  these  sentiments  he  imparted  to  some  of 
Jp  friends,  by  whom  they,  were  reported  to  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Ear!  of 
watham ;  who  no  sooner  consulted  him  on  the  practicability  of  theconquest  • 
of  Canada,  than  he  was  convinced  by  the  force  ofhis  arguments,  and  deters 
mined  by  the  simple  accuracy  ofhis  statements.  The  enterprise  w#Ssp&ci ^ ... 
lately  undertaken ;  the  command  given  to  general  Wolfe,”  &c.  Q£e^Ir§j_ 1 . 

•  !  "  The  success  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  at  Fronfignac,  in  all.  probability, 
ft^litate'd  the  expedition  under  Forbes,”  &c.—BuBselVModern  Europe,  let. 
snail.  " 
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FART' I.-  when  there  was. left  scarcely. time  to  tread  the  beaten  tmc\s 
universally.  confessed,  to  be  the  best  passage  over  the  rocrtm, 
tains,  he  selected  a  road,  eveiy  incl^pf  which  waa  to  be  cut, 
and  which  exacted  the  constant  :toili^fteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  men.  Washington  advancll  in  front,  and  opened 
the  almost  impervious,  forest  and  mountain  to  the  main  body  of 
the  army.  On  the  approach  to  Fort  Du  %iesne,  the  British' 
general,  disregarding .  the  caution  of  his  faithful  pioneer,  aeijt 
forward  a  select  corps  of  eight  hundred  men  to  reconnoitre 
the  Adjacent  country.  The  enemy  overpowered  this  detach, 
merit,  and  had  destroyed  it,  but  for  the  bravery  and  self  poa- 
Session  of  a  Virginia  captain.^  ;  Out  of  a  company  of  0115 
hundred  and  sixty  .six  provincials,  sixty-two  fell  on  the  spot; 
and  of  the  whole  detachment*  the  number  of  killed  and  wouncU 
ed  Was  nearly  three  hundred.  From  the  account  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  framed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,!  upon  the  papers 
6f  Washington*  and  unquestionably  authentic,  if  is  to  be  in* 
ferred,  that  if  the  airay  of  Forhes  did  not  encounter  even  a 
worse  fate  than  that  of  Braddock,  it  was  not  owing,  to  any 
superior  wisdom  of  management,  or  greater  pliability,  in  the 
leader. . 

The  army,”  says  Marshall,  ‘‘  reached  the  camp,  at  Loyal' 
Hanna,  through  a  road  alleged  to  be  indescribably  bad,  about 
the  fifth  of  November,  where,  as  had  been  predicted,  a  council 
of  war  determined,  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  proceed  further 
this  campaign.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have 
Wintered  an  army  in  that  position.  They  must  have  retreated 
from  the  c6ld  inhospitable  wilderness  into  which  they  had 
penetrated,  or  have  suffered  immensely,  perhaps  have  perished. 
Fortunately  some  prisoners  were  taken,  who  informed  them  of 
the  extreme  distress  of  the  fort.  Deriving  no  support  from 
Canada,  the  garrison  was  weak;  was  in  great  want  of  pro¬ 
visions;  and  had  been  deserted  by  the  Indians.  These  en¬ 
couraging  circumstances  changed  the  resolution  which  had 
been  taken,  -and  determined  the  general  to  prosecute  the  ex¬ 
pedition*”  Washington  seem3  to  have  felt  the  utmost  indig¬ 
nation  and  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  unusual  warmth,  in  his  first  letters  to  the 
-  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  <*  We  appe®| 
m  my  opinion,  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  genius.. 
Weshali  be  stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill  this  winter.  Can  ge¬ 
neral  Forbes  have  orders  for  these  proceedings  ?  Impossible. 


*  See  a  full  account  of  the  service  performed  by  this  officer,  captain  Sul- 
let,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  of  Burk’s  History  of  Virginia.  ,  . 

f  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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The  conduct  of  our  leaders  is  tempered  with  something  1  dp  8ECT.IV. 
not  care  to  give  a  name  to.  Notliing  but  a  miracle  can  bring 
the  campaign  to  a  happy  issue,”  &tc. 

„  When  we  consider,  \>vhat  is  the  present  face  of  the  country 
between  Philadelphiaimd  Pittsburg,  it  is  doubly  interesting  to 
contemplate  the  pi  ure  drawn  of  it  by  the  English  historians, 
in  their  commemoi  .ion  of  this  affair.  “  In  the  beginning  of 
July,  1758,  Brigadier  Forbes  set  out  on  his  expedition  from 
Philadelphia  for  Fort  Du  £>uesne.  He  was  to  march  through 
countries  that  never  had  been  impressed  by  human  footsteps, 
and  he  had  difficulties  to  surmount,  greater,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  to  India;  by  establishing 
magazines,  forming  and  securing  camps,  procuring  carriages, 
and  encountering  a  thousand  unforeseen  obstacles  in  penetrating 
through  regions,  that  presentednothing  but  scalping  parties  of 
French  and  savages,  mountains,  woods,  and  morasses,”  ike.* 

It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  fact,  that  the  colonies  had  on 
foot,  in  active  co-operation  with  the  British  forces,  in  1759, 
twenty-five  thousand  troops, — to  establish  their  title  to  a  large 
;&are  of  die  glorious  results  of  that  year.  .  The  number  pf  the 
provincials  was  considerable  before  Quebec,  and  still  greater 
;ia  Amherst’s  arduous  expedition,  ,  by  way  of  Ticonderoga, 

Grown  Point,  and  Lake  Champlain.  That  ablest  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  commanders  in  America,  bore,  in  die  general,  orders 
which  he  issued,  after  the  complete  reduction  of  Canada,  in 
1760,  the  strongest  testimony  to  “  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
]ns  majesty’s  faithful  subjects  in  America,  and  the  zeal  and 
bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  provincial  troops,” 

:  The  troops  of  this  description  composed  altogether  the  third 
•grand  division  of  the  British  force,  with  which  general  Pri- 
deaux,  “  assisted  by  the  interest  and  abilities  of  the  provincial 
leader,  general  William  Johnson,”  marched .  tp  reduce  Fort 
■  Niagara,  a  po3t  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  itself,  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  success  of  the  main  enterprise  of  the  campaign  of 
1759.  The  manner  in  which  this  service  was  performed  will, 
sustam  a  comparison  at  least,  with  that  of  Abercrombie’s  at- 
, tempt  upon  Ticonderoga,  I  will  adopt  the  narrative  of  die 
Universal  History. 

. While  Amherst  was  reducing  Crown  Point,  and  making 
himself  master  of  Lake  Champlain,  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Johnson  were  proceeding  against  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  Prideaux,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
the  army,  was  killed  in  the  trenches,  by  the  bursting  of  a 


_  *  Vol.  xl.  p.  221,  Universal  History. 
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PART  I.  cannon.  The  command  then  fell  upon  Sir  William  Johnson, 
tvho  was  superseded  by  brigadier  general  Gage ,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Amherst,  Before  Gage  could  arrive  at  Niagara,  John- 
son  had  performed  wonders.  He  had 'carried  his  approaches 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  covert-way  of  the  fort ;  and 
the  French  were  so  apprehensive  of  losing  that  palladium  nf 
their  interest  in  North  America,  that  they  exerted  their  ut¬ 
most  to  maintain  it,  by  collecting  seventeen  hundred  men  from 
all  the  neighbouring  posts,  particularly  from  Detroit,  Venan- 

fo,  and  Presque  Isle,  under  the  command  of  Mons.  D’Aubry. 

[ad  this  reinforcement  reached  the  fort,  it  must  have  been 
impregnable  j  but  Johnson  made  dispositions  towards  the  left, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  fortress,  for  in¬ 
tercepting  it.” 

“  About  8  o’clock,  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  enemy  appeared, 
and  the  English  Indians  attempted  in  vain  to  have  some  talk 
with  their  countrymen,  who  served  under  the  French.  The 
battle  began  with  a  horrible  war-whoop,  which  was  now  mat¬ 
ter  of  ridicule,  rather  than  terror,  to  the  English,  uttered  by 
the  French  Indians^  The  French,  as  usual,  charged  with 
vast  impetuosity,  but  being  received  with  equal  firmness,  and 
the  English  Indians  on  the  flanks  doing  considerable  execu¬ 
tion,  all  the  French  army  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  for  five 
miles  the  pursuit  continued,  in  which  seventeen  officers, 
among  whom  were  the  first  and  second  in  command,  were 
made  prisoners.  Next  morning  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  French  cc  imandant,  with  a  list  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  officers  that  had  been  taken,  io  convince  him  of  the  inuti¬ 
lity  of  further  resistance.  The  commandant  found  all  Sir 
William  Johnson’s  intelligence  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  in  a 
few  hours  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  six  hundred 
and  seven  men,  of  which  the  garrison  consisted,  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  to  be  embarked  on  die 
lake,  and  carried  to  New  York,  but  protected  from  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Indians.  The  women  and  children  were  carried 
to  Montreal,  and  the  conqueror  treated  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  a  manner  so  humane,  as  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  victory. 
Thus,  for  a  second  time,  this  self-taught  general  obtained  an 
entire  triumph  over  the  boasted  discipline  of  the  French  arms. 
But  that  was  his  least  praise.  Though  eleven  hundred  In¬ 
dians  followed  him  to  the  field,  he  restrained  them  within  re¬ 
gular  bounds.”* 

While  affecting  at  home  to  consider  the  colonists  as  of  little 
efficiency  in  the  field,  arid  event©  deride  their  humblest  pre- 

~~  *  Vol.xJ.p.  237'.  ! 
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tensions  to  the  military  character,#  the  mother  country  inces-  SECT.lV. 
santly  called  upon  their  assemblies  for  more  levies,  with  pro- 
testations  of  the  indispensableness  of  their  fullest  co-opera¬ 
tion.  They  were  required,  in  1760,  to  raise  and  equip,  if 
practicable,  at  least  as  large  a  body  of  men  as  they  had  sent 
forth  the  preceding  year;  and  they  obeyed  with  an  alacrity 
equal  to  that  which  they  had  manifested,  when  it  seemed  ne¬ 
cessary  for-  them  to  make  extreme  efforts,  to  avoid  being 
overrun  by  the  common  enemy,  let  in  through  the  incapacity 
of  the  British  commanders.  Massachusetts  supplied  besides* 
troops  to  guard  Louisbourg,  Halifax,  and  Lunenburg,  and 
entirely  garrisoned  Annapolis,  Fort  Cumberland  at  Chignecto, 
and  Fort  Frederick  at  St.  John’s.  It  was  not  merely  land 
forces  that  were  furnished  by  New  England.  Her  seamen 
served  in  such  numbers  on  board  the  British  ships  of  war,  that 
her  merchants  were  compelled  to  navigate  their  trading  ves¬ 
sels  with  Ind:ans  and  negroes. f  More  than  four  hundred 
privateers,,  as  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  issued, 
daring  the  war,  from  the  North  American  ports,  ravaged  the 
French  West  India  islands,  and  distressed  to  the  utmost  the 
commerce  of  France  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  years  1760  and  1761,  the  southern  colonies  were 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the.  Cherokee  Indians.  These,  in¬ 
stigated  by, the  French,  made  the  most  destructive  inroads, 

Cud  required  some  arduous  campaigns  to  be  reduced  to  inac¬ 
tion.  In  1763,  a  general  Indian  war  unexpectedly  broke  out, 
cf  a  most  disastrous  and  alarming  character.  It  threatened 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  important  posts  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  French,  and  depopulated  a  great  part  of  the  western 
frontiers.  Franklin,  being  asked,  on  his  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  this  was  not  a  war  for  Ame¬ 
rica  only  ;  answered,  that  it  was  rather  a  consequence  or  re¬ 
mains  of  the  former  one,  the  Indians  not  having  been  tho¬ 
roughly  pacified j  that  the  Americans  bore  much  the  greater 
share  of  the  expense j  and  that  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  army 
under  general  Bouquet,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  re¬ 
gulars,  and  above  one  thousand  Pennsylvanians. 

The  pecuniary  charges  incurred  by  the  colonists  in  the  seven 
years  war,  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  the.  sums  which  were 
allotted  to  them  by  the  British  parliament,  as  an  indemnity. 


9  See  NoteJ. 

t  It  was  asserted,  without  contradiction,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
debate  of  March  11,  1778,  on  the  state  of  the  British  navy,  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  of  the'  seamen  employed  in  it  during  the  war  of  1756,  were  natives  of 
aorth  America. 
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PART  I.  The  excess  was  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
not  taking  into  the  account  the  extraordinary  supplies  granted 
by  the  colonial  assemblies.  Their  whole  disbursement  did  not 
fall  short  of  three  millions  and  a  half }  a  sum  far  more  onerous 
for  them,  in  the  proportion  of  their  ability  and  habits,  than 
that  which  was  expended  by  the  crown,  great  as  it  was,  could 
have  been  for  the  British  people. 

On  the  termination  of  the  struggle  in  Canada,  in  .1760,  and 
the  extinction  of  danger  from  the  French  in  North  America, 
the  provinces  were  fairly  entitled  to  an  exemption  from  all 
contribution  to  the  exterior  military  enterprises  of  the  mother 
country ;  at  least  until  the.  deep  wounds  they  had  received  in 
their  finances,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  population, 
should  be  healed.  A  considerable  body  of  native  troops  was, 
however,  drawn  from  them,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  West  India  islands ;  and  Massachusetts 
raised,  in  1762,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty,  as 
her  quota,  for  the  object  of  u  securing  the  British  dominions, 
and  particularly  the  conquests  in  her  neighbourhood.”  “  Many 
of  the  common  soldiers,”  says  the  historian  Gordon,  w  who 
gained  such  laurels,  by.  their  singular  bravery  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  when  Wolfe  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  were  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  When  Martinico  was  attack¬ 
ed  in  1761,  and  the  British  force  was  greatly  weakened  by 
death  and  sickness,  the  timely  arrival  of  the  New  England 
troops  enabled  the  former  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the 
island  to  an  happy  issue.  A  part  of  the  British  force  being 
now  about  to  sail  from  thence  for  the  Havanna,  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  whose  health  had  been  much  impaired  by  service  and 
the  climate,  were  sent  off  in  three  ships,  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try  for  recover)'.  Before  they  had  completed  their  voyage, 
they  found  themselves  restored,  ordered  the  ships  about,  steer¬ 
ed  immediately  for  the  Havanna,  arrived  when  the  British 
v/ere  too  much  reduced  to  expect  success,  and  by  their  junc¬ 
tion,  served  to  immortalize  afresh,  the  glorious  first  of  Au¬ 
gust,  old  style,  in  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  that  memora¬ 
ble  day  •,  they  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  signal  evi¬ 
dence  of  devotedness  to  the  parent  state.  Their  fidelity,  acti¬ 
vity,  and  courage,  were  such  as  to  gain  the  approbation  and 
confidence  of  the  British  officers.”# 

There  are  some  general  considerations  which  place  in  strong 


*  'History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  i,  page  103.  The  writer  re¬ 
ceived  his  information  not  only  from  public,  but  from  private,  sources ;  he 
cites  particularly  Brooke  Woodcock,  Esq.  of  Saffron  Walden,  who  served  at 
thi  taking  of  Bclleisle,  Martinico,  and  the  Havanna. 
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relief,  the  merit  of  the  multitude  of  Americans  who  served  as  SECT.  IV. 
volunteers  in  these  campaigns.  They  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  tempted  by  the  slender  pay  which  they  received  5 
for,  their  domestic  affairs  were,  in  all  cases,  of  a  nature  to 
suffer  greatly  by  their  absence :  They  could  not  be  incited  by 
hopes  of  preferment,  since  the  provincial  forces,  were  uniform¬ 
ly  disbanded  on  a  peace;  the  provincial  officers  no  further 
rewarded  by  commissions  than  the  enlisting  of  men  made  it 
neccessary;  and  the  vacancies  which  occurred  among  the  re¬ 
gulars,  filled  with  Europeans:  They  were  liable  to  perpetual 
mortification  by  invidious  distinctions  in  favour  of  the  British 
troops;  they  were  penuriously  praised  when  their  prowess  was 
unquestionable,  and  outrageously  censured  when  their  conduct 
gave  the  least  opening  to  detraction.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  are  no  motives  to  be  assigned  for  their  self- 
devotion,  except  public  spirit, — a  sense  of  duty — a  native  man¬ 
liness  of  character.  Im  truth,  the  colonists  were  unsparing 
of  their  resources  and  their  blood,  not  merely  from  a  belief 
that  the  cause  was  their  own,  and  from  a  resolution  to  protect 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  but  as  members  of  the 
British  empire,  eager  for  its  prosperity,  and  deeply  interested 
in  all  its  concerns ;  proud  of  their  kindred  and  connexion  with 
the  British  nation,  and  sympathetic  in  its  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions.  Whoever  gives  attention  to  the  public  papers  of  the 
era  of  the  seven  years  war,  will  be  convinced,  that  they  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France,  with  the 
keenness  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success 
of  the  British  arms,  not  more  as  ministerial  to  their  security, 
than  to  the  ascendency  of  the  British  power  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  name. 

10.  At  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  1763,  England  found  herself 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  whole  continent  of  America 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  assured  of  a  permanent  naval 
supremacy  over  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  a  proposition 
how  hardly  disputed,  even  as  an  exercise  of  ingenuity,  that  for  , 
this  vast  extension  of  her  power,  and  the  triumph  of  her  for¬ 
tunes  over  those  of  France,  she  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
exiles  who  adhered  to  her  dominion.  Originally,  they  . 
had  preserved  the  Atlantic  territory  from  the  occupation  of 
her  enemies.  No  great  sagacity  is  required  to  perceive,  that 
had  the  French  settled  and  retained  it,  she  must  have  fallen 
into  the  secondary  rank  as  a  naval  and  commercial  power.*  • 


*  “It  appears,”  says  Hutchinson,  (vol  i.  chap,  i.)  “  that  the  Massachusetts 
people  took  possession  of  the  countiy  at  a  very  critical  time.  Richlieo,  in 
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PART  i.  What  she  became,  she  never  could  have  become,  without  the. 
thirteen  colonies ;  and  not  unless  they  had  become  what  their 
industry,  spirit,  and  intelligence,  made  them.  Whatever  obli¬ 
gations,  theQ,  she  can  pretend,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility, 
to  have  conferred,  must  fall  far  short  of  those  which  she  re¬ 
ceived.  Their  instrumentality  in  her  elevation  and  the  de¬ 
pression  of  her  rival,  manifestly  overbalances  even  the  degree, 
of  protection  which  she  herself  claims  to  have  extended.  And 
the  duty  of  gratitude  appears  the  more  exigent,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  British  feeling,  to  which  I  have  referred 
in  the  preceding  page,  as  the  main  spring  of  their  prodigious 
efforts  in  seconding  all  her  aims. 

St  will  seem  scarcely  credible,  that  the  politicians  of  Eng-, 
land  earnestly  debated,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  peace 
of  1763,  and  while  parliament  was  yet  complimenting  the 
colonies  for  their  loyal  sacrifices,  whether  Canada  should  not 
be  restored  to  the  French,  and  the  Island  of  Gaudaloupe  re-; 
tained  in  preference.  The  odium  of  this  controversy,  which, 
in  its  general  purport,  put  out  of  question  every  claim  and  se¬ 
curity  oftheir  American  brethren,  and  admitted  of  no  calcula¬ 
tion  but  one  of  mere  commercial  profit  and  loss,  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  principal  grounds  of  argument  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  who  embraced  the 
affirmative — “  that  the  colonies  were  already  large  and  mi*, 
merous  enough,  and  that  the  French  ought  to  be  left  in  North 
America  to  prevent  their  increase,  lest  they  should  become  not 
only  useless,  but  dangerous  to  Great  Britain.”  “  It  was  in¬ 
sinuated,”  says  Russel,*  “  by  some  of  our  keen-sighted  politi- 


all  probability,  would  have  planted  his  colony  nearer  the  sun,  if  he  could 
have  found  any  place  vacant.  De  Monts  and  company  had  acquired  a  tho- 
rough  knowledge  of  all  the  coast,  from  Cape  Sables,  beyond  Cape  Cod,  in 
1604;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  they  then  went  round  or  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Had  they  once  gained  footing  there,  they  would 
have  prevented  the  English.  The  Frenchified  court  of  king  Charles  I. 
would,  at  the  treaty  , of  St.  Germain’s,  have  given  up  any  claim  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  as  readily  as  they  did  to  Acadie;  for  the  French  could  make  out 
no  'better  title  to  Penobscot  and  the  other  parts  of  Acadie,  than  they  could 
to  Massachusetts.  The  little  plantation  at  New  Plymouth  would  have  been 
no  greater  bar  to  the  French  in  one  place  than  in  the  other.  The  Dutch, 
the  next  year,  would  have  quietly  possessed  themselves  of  Connecticut  river, 
unless  the  French,  instead  of  the  English,  had  prevented  them.  Whether 
the  people  of  either  nation  would  have  persevered,  is  uncertain.  If  they 
had  done  it,  the  late  contest  for  the  dominion  of  North  America  would  have 
been  between  France  and  Holland,  and  the  commerce  of  England  would 
have  borne  a  very  different  proportion  to  that  of  ie  rest  of  Europe,  from 
what  it  does  at  present.” 

*  Modern  Europe,  part  ii.  letter  xxxv. 
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cians,  that  the  security  provided  by  the  retention  of  Canada,  SECT.  IV. 
for  the  English  settlements  in  North  America,  as  well  as  for 
their  extension  in  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain ,  would  prove 
a  source  of  new  evils.  It  would  embolden  our  old  colonies 
to  shake  off  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  since  they  no 
longer  stood  in  need  of  her  protection,  and  erect  themselves 
into  independent  states.”  Franklin,  who,  at  this  period,  as 
agent  of  some  of  the  provinces  at  the  court  of  London,  watch¬ 
ed  paternally  over  the  interests  of  the  whole,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  combating  these  doctrines  in  an  elaborate 
tract,  which  I  have  already  noticed.  The  very  existence  of 
the  “  Canada-Pamphlet”  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain;  and  there  is  an  increase  of  shame,  from  its  being  an  ap¬ 
peal,  not  to  her  generosity  or  her  justice,  but  to  her  separate 
interests.  Upon  these,  the  sagacious  author,  deeming  every 
higher  consideration  idle  and  misplaced,  laid  all  stress ;  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  British  cabinet,  on  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  tenour  of  the  discussions  respecting  the  peace  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament.  Amid  the  violent  discontents  which 
the  improvident  treaty  of  Paris  excited,  consolation  was  found, 
not,  as  some  of  her  writers  have  gratuitously  alleged,  in  the 
exemption  of  the  colonies  from  the  annoyance  of  a  European 
enemy,  and  their  increased  ability  to  overawe  the  savages,— 
but  in  “  the  wide  scope  for  projects  of  political  ambition,  and 
the  boundless  field  for  speculations  of  commercial  avidity, 
which  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  vast  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  with  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  its  trade,  seemed  to  open 
to  the  British  nation.”^  We  may  judge  how  the  colonies 
would  have  fared  with  the  a  tory  councils,”  to  whose  influence 
the  demerits  of  the  peace  we're  attributed,  had  not  the  retention 
of  Canada  fallen  within  their  selfish  and  corrupt  views,  when 
we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  execrable  suggestion  above 
mentioned  came  from  the  whigs.  To  display  it  in  its  true  light, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  temper  of  mind,  with  which  the  great 
champion  of  the  colonies  had  to  contend,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  bold  language  on  the  point. 

f‘  But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  to  obtain  this  end 
—security  of  dominion  over  our  colonies  ?  It  is,  to  leave  the 
French  in  Canada,  to  ‘  check  their  growth ;  for  otherwise,  our 
people  may  increase  infinitely  from  all  causes.5  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  in  what  manner  the  French  and  their  Indians  check 
the  growth  of  our  colonies.  It  is  a  modefet  word,  this  check , 
for  massacreing  men,  women,  and  children.” 


Russel,  ibid. 
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P&BT  L  «  gut  if  Canada  is  restored  on  this  principle,  will  not  Britain 
be  guilty  of  all  the  blood  to  be  shed,  all  the  murders  to  be' 
committed,  in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own! 
people?  Will  not  this  he  telling  the  French  in  plain  terms, 
that  die  horrid  barbarities  they  perpetra  ed  with  Indians,  on 
our  colonists,  are  agreeable  to  us;  and  that  they  need  not  ap¬ 
prehend  die  resentment  cc  a  government  with  whose  views 
they  so  happily  concur?  *  ill  not  the  colonies  view  it  in  this 
light?  Will  they  have  reason  to  consider  themselves  any 
longer  as  subjects  and  children,  when  they  find  their  cruel 
enemies  hallooed  upon  them  by  the  country  from  whence  they 
sprung;  the  government  that  owes  them  protection,  as  it  re«. 
quires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not  this  the  most  likely  means  of 
driving  them  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  who  can  invite 
them  by  an  offer  of  security,  their  own  government  chooses 
not  to  offer  them  ?” 

“  If  it  be,  after  all,  thought  necessary  to  check  the  growth 
of  our  colonies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  method  less  cruel. 
The  method  I  mean,  is  that  which  was  dictated  by  the  Egyp- 
tian  policy,  when  the  1  infinite  increase,’  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  was  apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Let  an  act 
of  parliament  then  be  made,  enjoining  the  colony  midwives 
to  stifle  in  the  birth  every  third  or  fourth  child.  By  this  means 
you  may  keep  the  colonies  to  their  present  size,” 

11.  I  have  made  no  assertion  in  treating  the  topics  upon 
which  I  have  enlarged  so  much,  of  the  military  merits  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  nature  of  the  protection  extended  to  her  by  the 
mother  country,  which  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  vindi¬ 
cate  by  British  authority  of  the  highest  class.  And  I  cannot 
refrain,  though  it  is  done  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  my  readers  by 
•vvhat  may  have  the  air  of  repetition,  from  seeking  in  the  records 
of  the  British  Parliament  for  a  general  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  advanced.  I  find  this,  with  every  recommendation  of  un¬ 
questionable  validity  and  sententious  eloquence,  in  a  speech 
of  David  Hartley,  on  the  American  question,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1 775.  That  gentleman  long 
held  a  conspicuous  rank  in  Parliament;  lived  in  the  closest  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen  of  the  time; 
concluded,  as  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  the 
definitive  treaty  of  1783,  with  the  United  States ;  and  though 
a  zealous  friend  of  justice  and  the  injured  colonies,  istablish- 
ed,  with  all  parties  at  home,  the  character  of  a  devoted  patriot. 
"What  follows  from  him  will  protect  me  from  the  charge  of 
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national  partiality  in  my  representations,  and  serve  me  so  a  SECT.iy.' 
useful  recapitulation  of  facto. 

Sir,  Hartley  said,— > 

«  I  would  wish  to  state  to  the  House,  the  merits  c£  this 
question  of  requisitions  to  the  colonies,  and  to  eee  upon  what 
principles  it  is  founded ;  to  revise  the  accounts  between-  Great 
Britain  and  them.  We  hear  of  nothing  now  but  the  protec- 
don  we  have  given  to  them ;  of  the  immense  expense  incur¬ 
red  on  their  account.  Wc  are  told  that  t)iey  have  acme  nothing 
for  themselves  i  that  they  pay  no  taxes ;  in  short,  every  thing 
is  asserted  about  America  to  serve  the  present  turn,  without 
the  least  regard  to  truth.  £  would  have  these  matters  fairly 
sifted  out.” 

“To  begin  with  the  late  war,-— of  ?56.  The  Americans  turn¬ 
ed  the  success  of  the  war  at  both  ends  of  die  line.  General 
Monckton  took  Beausejour  in  Nova  Scoria,  with  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  provincial  troops,  and  about  two  hundred  regulars*  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  the  other  part  of  America,  changed  the 
face  of  the  war  to  success,  with  a  provincial  army,  which  took 
Baron  Dieskau  prisoner.  But,  Sir,  the  glories  of  die  war  un¬ 
der  the  united  British  and  American  arms,  are  recent  in  every 
one’s  memory.  Suffice  it  to  decide  this  question  ;  that  the 
Americans  bore,  even  m  our  judgment,  more  than  their  full 
proportion  j  that  this  House  did  annually  vote  them  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  their  zeal  and  strenuous  efforts,  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  excess  of  their  zeal  and  expenses,  above  their 
due  proportion.  They  kept,  one  year  with  another,  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  on  foot,-  and  lost  in  die  war  the  Sower  of 
their  youth.  How  strange  it  must  appear  to  them,  to  hear  of 
nothing  down  to  the  year  1763,  but  encomiums  upon  their  ac¬ 
tive  zeal  and  strenuous  efforts ;  and  then,  no  longer  after 
than  the  year  1764,  in  such  a  trice  of  time,  to  see  the  ride 
tarn,  and  from  that  hour  to  tins,  to  hear  it  asserted  that  they 
were  a  burden  upon  the  common  cause ;  asserted  even  in  that 
same  parliament  which  had  voted  them  compensations  for  the 
liberality  and  excess  of  their  service.” 

“  Nor  did  they  stint  their  services  to  North  America.  They 
followed  the  British  arms  out  of  their  continent  to  the  Savan¬ 
na,  and  Martinique,  after  the  complete  conquest  of  America. 

And  so  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  war.  They  were  not 
grudging  of  their  exertions — they  were  at  the  siege  of  Csrth$« 
gena: — yet,-  what  was  Carthagena  to  them,  but  as  members 
Yot,  I.— S 
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PASS' t.  of  the  common  cause,.  frxendar  ofthtr.  glory  of  th&  emiimy  *  & 
>ijs^u  that  war  too,  Sir^  they  took  I^tdsbatirgr  fhomr  the  -  French,  smv 
gie  handed*.  without  "any  European'  assistance ;  as  roettfed-aa 
enterprise  as  any  irr  our  history!  air-  everlasting  meascsRal 
to  the  zeal,,  courage,  and  perseverance  of  the  troopy  o£Nw 
ESgb&tL  The  men  themselves  dragged  the-  casmoir  <mr 
which  bad  always  been  thon^  impass»faiev  whei^ 
neither  horses  nor  oxen  could  gor  and  they  carried  thrsfet 
upon  their  backs.  And  what  was  their  reward:  for  dm.  far?- 
ward  and.  spirited  enterprise'  i  for  die  reduction  of  this.  A.osc^ 
rican  Dunkirk  h  Their  rewsxd,  3or,  you  knew  very  welf~4t 
waa  given  up  for  a  barrier  ter  the  Dutch*  The  only  conqaetr 
in  that  war*,  which  you  had  to  give  up,  and  which  would  ham 
been  an  effected  bander  to  them  against  the.  French  power-re 
America*  though  gained  by  themselves,  was  sumrsdered  for 
a  foreign  barwr.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  you  settled  Hait¬ 
ian  for  a  place  Warmest,  leaving  the  limits*  of  the  province  oC 
Nova  Scotia-  as-  a  matter  of  contest  with  the  French,  whstfc 
could  not  fail  to  prove*  as  it  did,  the  cause  of  another  wsk 
Had  you  kept  Louisbonrg  instead  of  settling  Halifax,  tfcr 
Americans  could  say,  at  least,  trial  there  would,  not  have  beta: 
that  pretest,  foe  imputing-  the  late  war  to  their  account*  It 
has  beenrtheir  forwardness  in  your  cause,  dnatniade.  them  tfe 
objects  of  the  French  resentment..  In  die  war  of  ^17^  at 
vour  requisition*  they  were  the  aggressors  on  the  French  ia 
America,  We  know  the  orders  given  to  Mom.  D’AnvHk* 
to  destroy  and  lay  all  their  seaport  towns  in  ashes,  and  pc 
know  the  cause  of  that  resentment;  it  was  to  revenge  their 
conquest  of  Louisbourg.” 

u  Whenever  Great  Britain  has  declared  war,  they  hare 
taken  their  part.  They  were  engaged  in  king  Wiliam’s  wars* 
and.  gueen  Anne’s,  even  in  tiijsir  insancy.  Tlwy  conquered 
Acadia  in  the  last  century,  for  us;  and  we  then,  gave  it  tip. 
Again,  in  queen  Anne’s  war*  they  conquered  Nova -Scotia, 
winch,  from  that  time,  has  alw?"3  belonged  to  Great. Britain. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  more  than  one  expedition  to  Ca¬ 
nada,  ever  foremost  to  partake  of  honour  ami  danger  with. the 
mother  country.”1 

\yell*  Sir*  what  have  we  done  for  them  ?  Have  we  can- 
quoted  the  country  lor  them  from  the  Indiana  i  Have  wt 
cleared  it?  Have  wc  drained  it?  Have  we  made  kkriitsbk? 
What  have,  we  done  for  them  ?  I  believe*  precisely  RGthCig** 
all,  but  just  keeping  watch,  and  ward  over  their  trade, 
un;-v  should  receive  nothing  but  Horn  ourselves*  at.  our  own 
price.  I  will  not  positively  say  that  wc  have  spent. noiawg; 
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goagh  jt  don’t  recollect  any  such  article  upon  pus*  jousmb  %  Slier*  Jf# 
last  1  mean  any  material  expense  in  setting  them  out  as  coto* 

©sta.  The  royal  military  government  of  Nova  Seocia  cost, 
indeed,  not  a  little  sum  \  above  &$QOj 000  for  its  plaatait£ft? 
sad  its  first  years*  Had  your  other  column  cost  any  s$»m«  «£*> 
snlar  either  in  their  outset  or  support,  there  would  have  hem 
something  to  say  on  that  side ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  have 
ken  left  to  themselves  for  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
Hty  years,  upon  the  fortune  and  capital  of  private  advett* 

Urns,  to  encounter  every  difficulty  and  danger*  Whet  t@mm 
have  we  built  for  them?  What  desert  have  we  cleared?  WhM 
country  have  we  conquered  for  them  from  the  Indian  v?  Name 
the  officenv — name  the  troops — the  expeditions — their  dates* 

Where  are  they  to  be  found?  Not  in  the  journals  of  fibs®  king* 
dom.  They  are  no  wliere  to  be  found*” 

44  In  all  the  wars  which  have  been  common  to  m  m&  them, 
they  have  taken  their  full  share.  But  m  all  their  own  dm* 
pens,  in  the  difficulties  belonging  separately  to  their  ritoatKSss, 
m  aD  the  Indian  wars  which  did  not  immediately  concern  &*, 
we  left  them  to  themselves  to  struggle  their  way  darcagfe*-- 
For  the  whim  of  a  minister,  you  can  bestow  half  a  ssd»&k»  So 
build  a  town,  and  to  plant  a  royal  colony  of  Nova  Scotia;  a 
greater  sum  than  you  have  bestowed  upon  every  other  ©cfessy 
together.” 

64  And  notwithstanding  all  these,  which  are  the  real  fac&E, 
now  dot  they  have  struggled  through  their  diEcsdSes,  md 
begin  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  to  show  that  esssfmt:  wfiida 
promises  to  be  the  foremost  is  the  world,  we  dust  she®  asd 
tbdrs,  as  implicitly  belonging  to  us,  without  ssy  ersssa&Ta- 
tina  of  their  own  rights.  We  charge  them  wMt  sagraeftsssf^ 
without  the  least  regard  to  truth,  just  as  fegdbss  hari 

for  a  century  and  a  half,  attended  to  so  other  object ;  as  if  all 
cur  revenue,  all  our  power,  all  our  thought  had  bwsa  heaccawesS 
upon  them,  and  all  our  national  debt  had  teen  ccairscted  is 
the  Indian  wars  of  America ;  totally  forgttsirg  the  snbcc^sssr- 
tea  in  commerce  and  taatiufactures,  m  which  we  have  hccssdi 
them,  and  for  which,  at  least,  we  owe  them  help  t&msr^i 
feir  protects  ” 

'**•  Look  at  die  preamble  of  the  act  cf  r^vigariosa,  snd  every 
American  act,  and  see  if  the  interest  cf  thk  cafsnCzr  cs  aot  the 
avowed  object.  If  they  m?&.e  a  last  or  a  pkee  cf  steely  act 
act  of  parliament  calls  h  a  mmsace ;  a  ttftissg  haBsatasvat  stasff 
-Straace,  must  be  abated  in  America  as  a  ncssaa.ee-  Sur*  1 
speak,  from  facts.  1  call  your  books  of  struts*  and  jcussssls5 
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FASTI,  to  witness.  With  the  least  recollection,  every  one  must  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth  of  these  facts.”  '•  /  -  -\i; 

«  But  it  is  said,  the  peace  establishment  of  North  America 
has  been,  and  is,  vety  expensive  to  this  country.  Sir,  for 
what  it  has  been,  let  us  take  the  peace  establishment  before 
1739,  and  after  1748.  All  that  I  can  find  in  your  journals 
is,  -fourcompanies  kept  up  at  New  York,  and  three  compa¬ 
nies  in  Carolina.  As  to  the  four  companies  at  New  York, 
this  Country  should  know  best  why  they  put  themselves  to 
that  expense,  or  whether  really  they  were  at  any  expense  at 
ai! ;  for  these  were  companies  of  fictitious  men.  Unless  the 
money  was  repaid  into  the  treasury,  it  was  applied  to  some 
other  purpose ;  these  companies  were  not  a  quarter  full.  In 
the  year  1754,  two  of  them  were  sent  up  ’to  Albany,  to  at¬ 
tend  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations,  to  impress 
them  with  a  high  idea  of  our  military  power?  to  display  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  before  them,  in  hopes  to 
.  scare  them ;  when  in  truth,  we  made  a  veiy  ridiculous  figure. 
The  whole  complement  of  two  companies  did  not  exceed  thirty 
tattered,  tottering  invalids,  fitter  to  scare  the  crows.  This 
information  I  have  had  from  eye  witnesses.” 

“  It  has  not  fallen  in  my  way  to  hear  Any  account  of  the 
three  Carolina  companies :  These  are  triiles.  The  substantial 
question  is, — What  material  expense  have  you  been  at|Jn  the 
periods  alluded  to,  for  the  peace  establishment  of  Nortlrktae- 
rica  ?  Ransack  your  journals,  search  your  public  offices  for 
army  or  ordnance  expenses.  Make  out  your  bill,  and  let  us 
see  what  it  is.  No  one  yet  knows  it.  Had  there  been  any 
such,  I  believe  the  administration  would  have  produced  it  be¬ 
fore  now,  with  aggravation.” 

- u  But  is  not  the  peace  establishment  of  North  America  now 
very  high,  and  very  expensive  ?  I  would  answer  that  by  ano¬ 
ther  question :  Why  should  the  peace  establishment  since  the 
late  war,  and  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  interest,  be 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  late  war,  and  when  the  French 
possessed  above  half  the  American  continent?  If  it  be  so, 
there  must  be  some  singular  reason.”  . 

w  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  mean  under  the  general  term  of 
North  America,  to  saddle  all  the  expenses  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  Florida,  and  the  West 
*  Indies,  upon  the  old  colonies  of -North  America.  You  cannot 
mean  to  keep  the  sovereignty,  t^e  property,  the  possession 
(these  are  tits  terms  of  the  cession  in  the  treaty  of  1763)  to 
yourselves,  and  lay  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment, 
which  you  think  proper  to  keep  up,  upon  the  old  colonies.” 
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the  colonies  never  thought  of  interferingmthe  pre-  SfefclMTr. 
rdgative  of  war  or  peace ;  but  if  this  nation  can  fee  so  unjust 
89  to  meditate  the  saddling  the  expense  of  your  new  couquestl 
separately  upon  them,  they  ought  to  have  had  a  Voicem  set¬ 
tling  the  terms  of  peace.  It  is  you,  on  this  side  of  thtt  water, 
who  have  first  brought  out  the  idea  ,  of -separate  interests,  by 
planning  separate  and  distinct  charges.'  It.Was  their  men  and 
their  money,  which  had  conquered  North  America  ahd  the 
W est  Indies,  as  well  as  yours,  though  you  seized  all  the  spoils  j 
jbot  they  never  thought  of  dictating  to  you,  whatyou  should 
keep,  or  what  you  should  give  up,  little  dreaming  that  you 
reserved  the  expense  of  your  military  governments  for  them. 

Who  gave  up  the  Havanna  h  Who  gave  up  Martinique!  ?  Who  ‘  ' 

five  up  Guadeloupe,  with  MarigaUir,te  l  Who  gave  up  Santa 
ocia?  Who  gave  up  the  Newfoundland  fishery  ?  Who  gave 
up  all  these  without  their  consent,  without  their  participation, 
without  their  consultation,  and,after  all,  without  (equivalents  ? 

Sir,  if  your  colonies  had  but  been  permitted  to  have  gathered  up 
die  crumbs  which  have  fallen  from  your  table,  they  would  gladly 
have  supported  the  whole  military  establishment  of  North 
America. 

w  Your  colonies  have  now  shown  you  the  value  of  lands  in 
North  America;  and  therefore  you  have  vested  in  the  crown 
the  sovereignty,  property,  and  possession  of  infinite  tracts  of 
land,  perhaps  as  extensive  as  all  Europe,  which  the  crown  may 
dwpose  of  at  its  own  price,  as  the  land  rises  in  America,  and 
grants  become  invaluable ;  and  to  enable  the  crown  to  support 
an  arbitrary,  military  government,  till  these  lands  rise  totneir 
future  immense  value,  you  are  casting  about  to  saddle  the  ex¬ 
pense  either  upon  the  American  or  the  British  supplies.*’ 

“This  countty  is  very  liheral  in  its  boasting  of  its  protection 
and  parental  kindness  to  America.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that 
we  have  converted  the  province  of  Canada  into  an  absolute  and 
military  government,  and  have  established  there  the  Romish 
church,  so  obnoxious  to  our  ancient,  and  Protestant  colonies. 

What  security,  what  protection  do  they  derive  ?  In  what  sort 
are  they  the  better  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  dominions, 
if  we  take  that  opportunity  to  establish  a  government,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  utmost  degree  hostile  to  the 
government  of  our  own  provinces,  and  with  the  intent  to  set  a 
thorn  in  their  sides  ?  Is  this  affection  and  parental  kindness  ? 

Surely  you  do  not  expect  that  they  should  be  taxed  and  tal- 
Baged  to  pay  for  this  rod  of  iron,  which  you  are  preparing  for 
them !” 


$4$  m&stw-bwet^&c. 

jPASff  I.-  u  Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  a  point*  pi  which  l  think  you  mayk 
to  have  given  some  protection*  I  mean  the  protection  of 
your  fleet  to  the  American  conferee.  And  even  here  | 
ht  a  loss  by  what  towns  to  ^ali  it;  whether  you  are  protecting 
yourselves  or  them*-  Theirs  are  your  cargoes,  your  manu% 
twres,  your  commerce,  your  navigation.  Every  ship  frota 
America  is  bound*?  Britain.  None  enter  an  American  port 
hut  British  ships  and  men.  While  you  are  defending  the 
American  commerce,  you  are  defending  Leeds  and  Halifjpj, 
ShefSeld  md  Birmingham,  Manchester  and  HuH,  Bristol  a»4 
Liverpool,  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  However,  m  our  He# 
.does  protect  whatever  commerce  belongs  to  them,  let  that  k 
f  net  to  .  the  account.  It  is  an  argument  to  them  we$l  as  to 
us.  As  it  has  been  the  sole  policy  of  this  kingdom,  for  ages, 
by  the  operation  of  every  commercial  act  of-  pariiament,;to 
jnake  the  American  commerce  totally  subservient  to  our  osm 
convenience,  the  least  that  we  pwe  to  them  in  return  is  prp- 
tecrion 


SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  BENEFITS  REAPED  BY  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  THE 
,  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

i.  If  so  immense  a  gain,  of  which  she  retains  a  mighty  SECT.  V. 
part  in  her"  actual  North  American  possessions,  accrued  ’to 
Great  Britain  from  die  military  efforts  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
me  advantages  which  she  found  in  her  commercial  connexion 
with  them,  were  notiess  Considerable.  Before  any  thing  had  ' 
been -expended  upon  them,  they  began  to  enrich  me  treasury^ 
sad  feed  the  Strength  of  die  mother  country,  by  augmenting 
her  shipping,  giving  double  activity,  to  her  trade  and  manufao 
tunes,  and  even  accelerating  die  increase  of  her  population*  - 
these  effects  were  quickly  perceived  and  announced  by  tiibse 
of  her  earliest  writers  in  political  economy,  to  whom  she  has 
Assigned  the  first  rank  among  their  cotemporaries.  To  begin 
with  die  testimony  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.  M  England  has  con*- 
sfatitly  improved  in  people,  since  our  settlement  upon  die  plan¬ 
tations  in  America.  We  ate  very  great  gainers  by  the  direct 
trade  of  New  with  Old  England.  Our  yearly  exportations  of 
English  manufactures,  malt  and  other  goods  from  hence 
thither,  amounting,  m  my  opinion,  to  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  is  imported  from  thence,  which  calculation  I  do  not  make 
fit  random,  but  upon  mature  consideration,  and  peradymture, 
upon  as  much  experience  in  this  trade,  as  any  other  person  will  - 
pretend  to.”*  44  The  plantations,”  says  DavcBant,  44  are  a 
spring  of  wealth  to  this  nation;  they  work  for  us,  and  their 
treasure  centres  all  here.  It  is  better  our  islands  should  be 
supplied  from  the  northern  colonies  than  from  England — the 
provisions  to  be  sent  to  them  would  be  the . unimproved ' pro¬ 
duct  of  the  earth,  whereas  the  goods  which  we  send  to  the 
northern  Colonies,  are  such  whose  improvement  may  be  justly 
said,  one  with  another,  to  be  nea t  four-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  commodity.”!  ' 


*  Discourse  cn  Trash,  chap.  x. 
j  Discourse  on  ^knUtioa  Trade. 
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FAST  E.  «  An  immense  wealth,”  says  Gee,^  u  has  accrued  to  us  by 
the  labour  and  industry  of  those  people  that  have  settled  in  our 
colonies.  Of  all  the  methods  of  enlarging  our  trade,  the  best 
was  the  finding  out  of  our  plantations — the  tobacco  and  sugar 
plantations  were  indeed  the  cause  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  navigation.  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  it  will  appear  that  not  one-fourth 
part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their  own  profit.  There  are 
very  few  trading  or  manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom,  but 
have  some  dependence  on  the  plantation  trade.” 

«  New  England  and  the  northern  colonies  have  not  com¬ 
modities  and  products  enough  to  send  usinretum  forpurchasing 
their  necessary  clothing,  but  are  Under  very  great  difficulties, 
and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sells  with  them ;  and  when 
they  are  grown  out  of  fashion  with  us,  they  are  new  fashioned 
enough  there  ;  and  therefore  those  places  are  the  great  markets 
we  have  . to  dispose  of  such  goods,  which  are  generally  sent 
at  the  risk  of  the  shop-keepers  and  traders  of  England,  who 
are  the  great  exporters,  and  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies, 
as  some  have  imagined.  As  the  colonies,  are  a  market  for 
those  sort  of  goods,  so  they  are  a  receptacle  for  young  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  not  stocks  of  their  own;  and  thereforeall 
our  plantations  are  filled  with  such  who  receive  the  consign¬ 
ments  of  their  friends  from  hence;  and  when  they  have  got  a 
sufficient  stock  to  trade  with,  they  generally  return  home,  and 
other  young  men  take  their  places ; f  so  that  the  continual  mo¬ 
tion  and  intercourse  our  people  have  in  the  Colonies,’ may  be 
compared  to  bees  of  a  hive,  which  go  out  empty,  but  come 
back  again  loaded,  by  which  ‘means  the  foundation  of  many 
families  is  laid.  The  numbers  of  sailors  and  other  tradesmen, 
who  have  all  their  dependence  upon  this  traffiepare  prodigiously 
great.  Our  factors,  who  frequent  the  northern  colonies,  being 
under  difficulties  to  make  returns  for  such  goods  as  they  dis¬ 
pose  of,  what  geld,  silver,  logwood,  and  other  commodities 
they  trade  for  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  is  sent  home  to  England; 
as  also  oyl,  whale-fins,  and  many  other  goods.  Likewise 
another  great  part  in  returns  is  made  by,  ships,  built  there,  and 
disposed  of  in  the  Streights,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  money  remitted  to  us.” 

“  There  is  another  advantage  we  receive  from  our  planta¬ 
tions,  which  is  hardly  so  much  ■  as"  thought  on;  I  mean  the 
prodigious  increase  of  our  shipping,  by  the  timber  trade  be¬ 
tween  Portugal,  &c.  and  our  plantations,  which  ought  to  have 


*  On  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,' chap.  xxii. 
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&c  turners  of  Eutopc,,  and  b^coMe  the  coauaos  carriers  m  '»*&**$&** 
th«  Mcditenaneafit,  as  well  as  between  .the  Mediterranean, 

-$id  the- Baltic,  arid  this  k  the  caaae  ef  bo 
gn^i;#  ■  ■  reason  -why:  #e '  - 

,| {■  •■--  ■ ■&■ 


. „  .  _  , 

--tte- S . .  .... 

'^ili' m  a.  ^0od:.p^i^5fetlie 

,:  ©fAib4<ea%0'^  fe^:thsm,  'aad':dse^^W 

$*&•£*>.  •  fca&e^ili*  another 


brought:o|i};add_ii|joa  &ym 
fa  jaatloa  better-  provide :iyith-  %.  grater.;  aaiahe^ .©£■ ■, sailors 

•  to&ajxt  - j&soViUHimauyof  th^r-gsM^'tltif  Im^k^rade 
'-,  ttwitefltettij  arid  .a.vast  treasure  Is  thereby . j^early.hrought  into  . 

■  .^8-;-k)a^dom^  -ia-  ir.  why  new  and  unknown  w  mjrforefathers, 

.  |^-bd?edvk"'kTgain.ing  ,$&$'■■  ribber,  tpde,  '(heretofore,  carried 
••  m  hy--.^*3Plifees.  f*nd,  S#ede^)?oar:'  platrtath*»c  bring'  nearer 
.  :ts»stt^4eiB -.ojf -..3Po(^^  and.  Sgain  than'  they  .are*.-- : .,*.  •::.  .  ..■  : 

■  . great ,;prQ4,u0tiveneB^’: of- -the  •  colonies  tio  the;  mother 


(gression;frola  that,  .period*  rind-:  drew  .  equally  <pomtedv.ac- 
,^wde4gbe»ta;:fjt»m4al^^writ€OT.‘  rlaythe  year.- 1738;*  •:  Sir 
•WiJlisan^eitlH:  a  nwaWApeiior'sag^ty^  whoihad  occupied 
•  ##Mi.oar©i’'goyetsior.  ofrPcpmylVank,  and-mvestigated-per- 
■  j^naSy.--.  and-  iU:'.eobpiete;,4et$ilv'tlie .  eoiuutercial^rela^onsyof 
Kor.4i'  .'A.merica  witli  .  the  other  parts.-  of.  the  British  empire,  - 
fi-ebsiaitted  to  the  -Britishi  government  a, very  able  discourse  on 
the  subject^  ip  which  he  presented  the  follcuriag  summary  of 
'  what!  hie ,  styled  “  the  ■  principal  .benefits '  then  ■  arising  to  -Great 
' cmdk>  3p^ tfee «nlcwii«a^?--.r,- . .. ■■-_  /v  .-•  ° s- \  %■; 

.  ^-^.l.^The-  eobui# ^take-off  and;  cohSom# -above  ^este-sodn 
■"  woollen  manufaetures  exported  from  Great  Britain; 


"  *  See  the  whole  'of  tlm  adw  w*d  inte  resting  paper*  ’m  &*nk’s  History 
efTupaia,  vohli.  cban.-ii.  -  ’’ 
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•MttTf.  which'  is -th4 -chief  staple  =dc En]$s^  and  the  iaam  support e£ 
the  l&tidcd  fest#e&t.  '  O*  rs.-v;*.?:^  >’■•;■'■  •'  ■  '>.••  •  '.  •/•-' 

,  &  su  •T’hey  that*  double  ifcat  vake  ' 

isi/liheh  mdt^teoesf  whay& MdMIte  product-of  .'Biitsla 
g&d‘'3*e!aftdy&ft<I  iaade-'ibr  dkt 

product  whefc  >’• ■■  :;  ’  : 

■  - ■■«•& Mgitffctes- dally 

aumfetf igtfcsft quiftmtifes !  -6f;  Ehghsh  allka* 'kab-s* 

•  dfcdiarjft-  household  furniture,  fmd-  »,  twr 

■a- very  oeSmiderable  vtiltM[  IflrfEhftt -iftd|*'ig®0K5i#  •**  '•  ■  ••::>{^V 

■  •••»  4.  A '  great*  evnmufe Isf ri&fedMtt  the'  crow  of  BwtsSir% 

iTCCtittus  rtjadfc  m  the  produce  of  the  plantaisotts,  Especially  t$o 
foabco?-  which  ftfcifr®;  S^lpis  Ericlskd  to'  ibneg-ftcs^ 

to  a  bal&i&ete'i&ft^ 

••  .«***  fk&#  dd,cmt&ffiefa§6t 

tarn,  fey  A  vast  ^cr^c'-bl'shippirrg'atnd  senisreu,  "which  :mmm , 
them  to  cam*  great  quantities  of  fish  to  Spam,  Portugal*  lajf 
horn*  See  t  rur»}  logwood,  and  nee,  to  HoBsssid,  wheu*  '4ter 
ke&p~  cOftsMerably-in  'the'halaaat'.  of  tnutewn 

f  ■  -  «••  :■"•■  :■  •:  ■  •'■*  — ^ 

■  a  6*  If  reasottabiy  tentourag^d,  the  mlo  i&a  are  pmtmk 

condi^on:;to  fiimiah  Mritaia  with  as  much  of  the  foHc#»& 
commodities  as  it  cafi  dethimd,  irirt^&sthtg  "for  pg  iw&fkm 
’ell  Port's  of  timber,  hemp,  Sax,  pitch,  tar,  oil,-  roam,  copper  or?, 
with  pig  and.  bar  iron;  fey,  meaai  whereof  the  balance  ofticaife  ' 
tor  Russia '  arid'  the  Baltic,  may'  be;  very  much  reduced  isi  favour 
of  .Great  Britain.  ■’ '  -  '■'  -  •■  ■ 

'  u  f»  Th1  profits:  arising  to  all  those  colonies '•  by' trade, 'its 
returned -in  bullion,  or 'tamer  useful 'dll-cts,  to  Great  Brk&Itfe 
where ;  tjhe  superfluous '  cash,  .add’ '  cither '  riches,  acquired’ h 
Ainetica,  must  centre ;  which  i$  hot  me  of  the  least  eecuiitisi 
that  Britain  has,  to  keep  thb 'colonies -always  in  due  subject^ 

' 4t  8.  The  Colonies  upon  thoittaiO:  are  the  granary  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  a  necessary  support  to  tbr  sd^ai-  plamtbna,  in  dk 
West  indies,  which  Oduld  not  atiha^t- without  them.”  v'  v' 
‘.-To  exemplify  further' -■tho’  tt^thre"of  this  tohmic-rckl  later* 

-  course,  for  Great  Britain, '  1  will  quote  Uie  ease  of  ’Virginia  aad 
'  Maryland,  as  Macpbersoji  represents  st  for  the  year  1-731,  front 
■  '.  the  best  authorities  of  that'  day.*- 1  -  ■ '"  ’’  y 

u  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  most  valuable  ecq«kitions'<@ 

•  •  Brk&myas^w!'  for  didr-  great  staple  commodity,  'tobat&u,'-S5 
for  pitch,'  utr/furs,  dc«'r  skins,  wairnit  tree  planks,  iron  la  f%h 
nt'.d  medicinal  drugs.  Both  together  send  annually  to  ‘Great 


*  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii. 
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Britain,  1.60,000 , kogsljjaads.  of  ;•  tobacco,  one  mth  J 

another,  600  pound*  weight*  \viu4i.#t;2j^,p^r  4QV&?  **0y^ 

W£i7$fiGQ,  And  the  Upping  eva$QyjsA  to  hnng  »®e 
re?r  tobacco,  must  be  at  1**  i- t 24,000  tom  i  wmch  s*t  sgiO  per 

i^0^00»>tfee'.v4«e-^  j»rt 

thereof,  by.  far 

repaired* to' Jfongl food.  l|r  *F* 

.^^-..makbg.'itoget^r.  ^ 

itom  tinse,  two  vpttmn<$* ,  upon .  tobacco ,  only. ; ,  .The:  ftfift  .pto~ 
z$pk  pfothe  wb^h.tb^n^y 

Jbe- About  fere^pc^-ctntv  ^4.  j&tty, 

01&5Q  ' 

jtom  t%  o.. *||§#X^  fc*#'- 
*w«jrds, -whc*4Sai^  r|?<ch 

Jiimtrv,  fim  scat  ja  goods ;  and  as  U  is  the  master's  HmUgge, 

A^u,-.i9  -?^  fbeigijit  paid  for  it* S^y^^d/ufSjnoont^g^^ 

Mm  of  which  is  actual,rg|?n.,to  Jn^and-  •  MM® 

*ib$e  gain  to  Jfogbjnd  amounts  to 
p^.-®orepveri,sfee.?plio|e  -  prodne?,  of,,  fhes^ 

Posdcthway  t*  -who...  ,p|3bi|^hecl.luf ,  Jpntye|^a|^p.tf^tof^^^ 
radf  m  the  mid, die  of  the  las.t  century,  IM*Vjn6tf  .etnptajf  ‘ 

.^ajetal  -  testimony.  '  “  Our.  trade :  and  .  navigation,”  says,  m& 
rmdtt  sre'dnht,"-  are  greatly  iuc^es^sdbyour  cptotof3?  £*?*/  • 

-are  a  source  of  treasure. and  naya!.' power  fo  jhls  kingdom* 

Ih  W  tba ir  s  etti  omenta— ~0ur  mansfactores  .  were  .toy,  ,  and 
*  but  mdsfl^fe^Auro^ 

-liSiaB, and  the  whole. shipping  of,  the.rtpti  .mt^b.M^jtpr to 
that  now  belongs  to  the  northern  'Gpjbme&  ^my.*,.,  .Otoft'  sfe  .;• 
i  rtaM  facts  But  since  their  establishment,  cur  situation  haa  V'  ■ 
*jtere4.  for,. the  better  almost  to,  :a ...degtoe heyond:cred|jBhy. 

,$ot  manufactures .  are  prpdi^u^y-fot^^ed^to^y.-  b>' 
the  demand’  for  %m.  in  the  plantations,  where  $W,. at* 

4^*  off  one-half,  and  supply  m  with  ;ma»y  valuable  c^nto- 
-<M$&jfor  exportetipnp  which  hr, ^cafwi  emolument  to  the 
„ig$ther  kingdom ,  as  to.  the;  .plantations  themselves^”  ;jkn* ,  .*. 

•>■  The  Morth  American  export  trade  of  Great  BfJtoin  smowit- 
ived  at  the -.beginning  of  .the  eighteenth  .  century ,  %o  something 
.u*«  four hundred  toonsand  pounds' sterling  5.  thes». no. *n- 
.^&asuler^y«  -  portion  of'  her -whole,  exports,.  -  It  had  attained 
■f-  t  -a  the  geparati.oja-~to  three  millions-  and  an  half  sterling, 
marly  one-fourth  of  her  whole  coteroporaieous  exPort  trst"p 
.  the  product  of  centuries  of  •  intercourse  -with  all  ."the  v/oild* 
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t  The  particular  imtaitceofthe  Pennsylvania  trade  furnished  sq 
illustration  of,  the.-  general  ••  increase,,  which .  struck  the .  British 
statesmen-  with  admiration* ;-.-  -Iis  the  year  1704,  thai-proviKfee 
consulted  oalv  £11,459  m  vtdue  of ,  foreign 
im,  fifty  times'.  as  much?  m  this  last  year  the  export 
from  Great.  Britain  .wa®  ybwafdfc.  of  half  a  L  million  sterling.  ■- 
The  export  to  the  .North  Amcxkan  colOhies 
dud'mg  the  pordo®.  ofthe  African  trade-,  to.;  be  -s&dowt&ft 
their'  accffpnt^^as  one  million  on  an  average,  .from  1739N& 

1 7S6~*~iwo. '..million  three  .hamlred  .thowsand  froin  1756::4a 
1773-~three  millions  and  an  half  on- a  medium  of  the  yessti 
177  lr  tJ7%,  1773,  The  proportion  of  British  goods  to  foreign 
goods  exported  to  North  America,  was  of  three-fourths  British 
"  .  ■  «&d  onedmirfh  foreign ;  whereas  to  the  West  Indies,*  it  was  ©£ 

two-thirds  British  and  case-third  foreign.  A  l  ■  ■  ■**  >  ■ ■  "  ■ v 
•-.  The  foreign  and  circuitous  trade  of  the  northern  colossi®, 
•wlilch  was  prosecuted  criy  by  a  nece^ry  relaxation,  or 
an  evasion,  of  the  navigation  act,  redounded  equally  to- tfci 
profit  of  the  mother  country.  '  It  enabled  the.  cotecs  to  psy, 
and  consequently  led  them  to  call,  for  a  greater  quantity  4 
her  manufactures*.  -'It  -is  thus-  fully  and  accurately  describes 
.  hFthc .  third,  volume  of .  Marphemsn’s  •  Armais. .  4t  The f  rid. 
northern  colonies  in /America,  it  is  well  known,  had  very  fef 
'articles  fit  forth?  Britkh  .market  j^astd  yet  they  every  year 
took  ofi  large  quantities  of -merchandise  from  Great  Britain,  for 
which  they  made  payments  whit  tolerable  regularity.  -  ThM$ 
they  could  not,  like  die  Spanish  colonists,  dig  the  money  cal 
of  their  own  soil,  they  found  means  to  make  a  great  party! 
their  remittances  is.  gold  and  silver  dug-' out  of  the  Spanish 
raises.  •  This  .they  effected  by  being-. great  carriers,  ■  sad  hf  & 
circuitous  commerce,  earned  ot»  in  small  v easels,  chiefly  wife 
the  foreign  West  India  Settlements,  to  which- -they  $ook..lM®J* 
her  of  ail  sorts,  fish  of  an  inferior  quality,  beef,  pork,  butfe?, 
horses,  poultry,  and  -other  live,  stock. ;  an  inferior  kind  of  t©* 
hacco,  corn,  dour,  bread,  cyder, -and  even  apples;,  cabbaged 
an&  onions,  &c*  j  and  also  vessels,  built  at  a  small  expense*  the 
materials  being  almost  all. within  themselves;  for  which 
received  in  return,  mostly  stiver  and.  .gold,  some,  of  which  re* 
retained  as  current  coin  among  themselves;  but  the  grptesi 
part  was  remitted  home  to  Britain,  and  together  with  bills-sf 
exchange-,  generally  remitted  to  JLosdon  for  the  proceeds  o* 
thrir  best  fish,  sold !« the  Roman.  Catholic  countries  of-Eumplj 
'  served  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  received  from  the  mods®? 
country.  This  trade  united  all  the  advantages,  which  dsfi 
wisest  and  most  philanthropic  philosopher,  or  the  most  a»* 


m  cm  at 


BgPcded  legislator^  could  wish  to  derive  from'  comment  •  It 
jawe  bread  to  the  industrious  hs  rforth  America,  by  carrying 
lumber,  which  must  o&crwlsc -rot  bn  their  naa&A,  msd 
^Hr^^-'grest  part  of  which,  without  it  would  'be  absolutely 
'  ^WMb3^-SMMher  with  their  spaa-e  prodfcog  mdwte&k'CtS  «wy 
liady-it  furnished  the  l^esr  India-  pkaters  vriebihoie  artiefe, 
^Jw^  -Mikh  the.opemkms;b£  their  plantadona  ntttei  be  a*  £ 
gu&d;  ami  it  pr  oduced  e  fund  for  employing  a  great  matiber  of 
^daitteioas  manufacturers  ki'' -Great  Britain;  thus  ta$&i^6§,fh« 

•  ^*§&utiec',  -providhjg-  for  -the  necessities, -and  'promoting  tkt 
tejjfefea^  ■'■  ,v  ■  -  ’•’■■■• 

im&rd^BbcWtisld  even,  makes-  the  srimowiedgment*.  that,  fey 
indie  fofervaibtdwc*©.  the 
fm&  1 7QO  and  - 1  fTSy  k&vt-  obtained  from  other  countries*  and 
remitted  to  Great  Britain, upwards  of  thirty  miUiotm  sixriingfin 
ptfmmtaf  goods  takers  {torn  her,  over  md  of 

'  *§«W*y  Seherk*  rPftle&Kd  dtrtecfly** 1  'Mr*  Ghsr/tr. 

jfflthe-.be%mifvl  speech  which  he  dcHvcml  -at  the  fear  of-' -die 
'^UaffGf'Gdmmoits,  in  If 75,  respecting  thc  Aihtritan  trade, 

'  presented,  among  many  striking  views  of  its  productiveness  to 
following:  w  Though  f  ms  convinced, 
&gsg*&  mraber  Chanda  at  least  is  devoted  to  agriculture  here, 
md  that  dis  cardi  at'a  medium  of  yean  bath'yi^d&d  the  sank: 
tssressrp  asw©  have  been-  disposed  to  eoofcame  it  all'  among 
as  cur  fte&gm'gimn  m&y  impute  the  scarcity  v& 

'  ^-vMstscc,mtra®iug  the  fertility  of  ottf  sot!  for  ten  years- past, 
ss'esdscr  case  wc  -could  sot  spore,  os  heretofore,  cor  green:  te 
-  ^'isrfeigaer;  a  reduction  in  our  exports,  one  year  with  another, 

'  M'wmxit  -fen  £&QOfiQ&,  The  American  sifojects  took  pa  c 
■sfffe.British  m  markets  we  could  no  longer  supply  j  extend- 
vent  from  season  to  season,  and  from  port  to  tv  t, «  4 
hflt€k^mU(m  of  fredi  mimey,  dim  seguked  by  tlu  ^  v.„ 

fesh  numbers  to'jwur'feasufacturcs^'  ihe-neti  J  o^h 
Issroris-g  at  the  same  'time,  fill  the  amotmt  of  exports  to  ifo  a 
-fenrica,  fear  tfec  last  three-  years  ending  at  Chrhttr^y 

your  papers  st£  fes  -nrillioxis  sad  a  half,  or  three 
-l&ilfeas;  smda  half  at  the  annual  medium.55 
^^Cfoepaartof  our  export  to  foreigners  is  supplied  by  colony 
■fwfee,  totecco,  rice,  sugar,  fee.  through  Great  Britaaa,  for  a 
"^fess‘  sterling  at  a  low  estlmatfom  There  is  a  Inovra  expert 
^  &£as,:  es.ceetlii:g  jgSQC^OOO',  supplied  by  North  Britain  to 
Jfelsrf  for-  American  use*  Tte  North  British  colony- -cstptt 
is  about  ^400^500,  by  for-  tb«  greater  part  to 


*  Gbsetvatfaiis  ea  the  Coaujseree  of  ilv;  Aawrrlcaa  States,  IfS-i. 
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I.  the  tobaeco  pTovmecju  -  'Hie  vrhrifa-  m ay.  fee  wlittk.riiori&C 
ggy^OOO.  -The  kingdom  of  Xrekad. takes from £sgland'.lit$h 
t snort  of  g£? 2,400,000  annually  m  go&da,"  How  doth-  idte-py 
forthcsa i  ;• -A  large  partra  li!aen,aa4  yar&J  tfee»,*ews«^.p 
cash,-  acqukndfey  herfdsmgn  te^fSei.;  '  ia  the 
this  House,-  from  ifeelr  lined  committee,it  appears,  that,fa 
Wl*  theFmen  madeyand  'brought  to market  far  Mi©, m. $&& 
■  luxtgaomi  for  its  -own  «se  -and  oars,  -  numimted  to 

smd~  the  yam  exported  to  about  ^300,000, ..  ?  This-  touhjs&k£$ 
kie,  the  employment  of  such  tttu»bervh^'  ati  Mmrte  mNotS; 
America.  ■..  The  flax  seed  from  •  thtnce,nofc worth 
trifle  to  that  comment,  forms*  the  bash  cdT  Ireland,  -  and  ranees 
largely  fea  manufacture  from  her  to  the  crigtu&hseat  of  gro^ 
la'  rep!^,  what  is  the  cry  of  my  magnanimous  countiyme* 
without  doers ?  :  Dignity!  Supremacy !  &«•  Upon  the  Ncsfe 
American  imports  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  most  ccnsidata? 
Me  pan  of  their  bulky  productions  is  bought  hyihft-fereigo^ 
♦nd- of 'rife  amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  ithc  ea&hefstgfr 
'hath a capifed share*” •  -•  ,f-  -t  ':•  t*?.--;  •  */  :<■■&. .» 

Jb  In  th€.  calculation  -which  Mr;  Burke  presented  fotfe 
House  of  Commons,  m  ids ;  speech  on  the?  Coddliatiosi  wH 
America,  fee  included  the  export  tirade  of  Great  Britam 
"West  Indies,  upon  the  ground  that  tMs  tyMes«a&  the  Nw$i. 
American  were  so  interwoven,  that  the  to  .sepals 

them  wouldtcar  to  |neceS'' thb'-bcmtextare  :c£thfe*wIso!fi*  tari# 
not  entirely  destroy,  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  .all-th? 
parts.  ■  The  ebservatiatt  was  em‘mcmly-  ju,s£,  w's  nothing  zmb$ 
more-  certain,  than  that  the  prosperity  of  the'  'West  fedigs 
would  have  been  infinitely  less,  without  their  trade  with: tht 
'North  American  colonies.  It  was  fey  rids  means  that'  they  Wis 
enabled  to  yield  those  ample  benefits  •  which  Great  Britain 
derived  from  them,  in1  the  great  ':ct)i3sum.pt«os'i  and  increaswof 
Iter  manufactures j  in  the  employment  and  ^ increase  offer 
shipping  and  sailors?  in  the  enrichment  of  individuals }  and  In 
the  abundance  of  the  valuable  - produce  poured  into  her  1# 
Great  as  these  benefits  were,  ' they  fell,  however,.,  far  fctl# 
of  those  of  the  same  kind,  which:  accrued  to  her  directly,  frota 
the'  North  American  colonies.  Tor  five  years,  from  1754yt® 
i  75  8,  inclusive,  her  exports  to  the  latter,  Were,  in  die  total,  ns® 
eight  millions  sterling}'  let' the  West  Indies,  not  four  million 
and  in  die  course  of  die  term  just  'mentioned,  ■  the  incresp 
of  export  to 'the  northern  colonics,  was  almost  four  n$* 
Hons  i  whereas  that  to  the  West  Indies,  did  not  amount  iu  «sb 
a  million. 


OF  T  BFJTA1N. 


o£  the  provisions  salt  from  Great  .Britain  to  her  SBCT.tf. 
Wcsilndin  M'  ;.Xhe^>wer^^a«ais^  pitferiif*. 

Hfeby  the,  j$artb  .American  cokrie%|md :  g*®®*- 

ksw&btim  • 

Ipos^Gr®®^'  ?b 

^Qi*fcnmis*>  tm:  the  Pkntatha 

90&&h&  motet  (i688*>4Q-litM© 

supplies  of -pj&yiidoMf^'tb# 
|pst^Ma'iste4s>  j&eyia?iw$,  mmy.  time^hsye  pcri*be&fbp 

manttf^rwa^-  laS^^  w$fe.ip 

®^^:theca  at  ail»  «jid-oce^onally  .ladled  to  the  same  »^w . 

sus^miee*  ■>f.DjxJih^^Bt%”Jsaya 

•■lp^vBiia^^wtitWi»  «*  m  m 

fedy’  piwuetivc,to  Ums?  : 

ripfc^m*b8«w^  •^Ust*1  *9 

ee^berGao^%  rdseved  mfrom^&appjflNisipP 
food*  fed-  tan  the^gevof  Wg^rmmpfom  tO#Wb  by 
force  'What  the  poor  were  not  fete  to  procure 
■■  ^s  -tbc'scarcity  of  Coro  in  this  country,  at  the-period  preceding 
te  svm  kom 

' fesRcsprovcsJco «w»ro ■'WPffor*  suirj-  $rt- 
•ii®»  this  state  of  tMngSj  fe  Burke  thus:  ido<|U^y  #»^» 
ipeedfr  sn^sth>oed.aS^ye«^  r  r*M|fe 
t8dd'.haa-;bflm.  fed  fro©  ■  .fee ..  few-  •  *  -$&*  ■  scarcity.  -  Which  y#» 
,.|fef§l*v.  would-  have  beea^  deaoladagfeaase^  if  this  child  of 

B"  mold  age, .  w>?hr«.  tme-’fi&d  piety,,  with  nlioman  charity, 
d  not  pot  the  full  breast,  of  ,  Its  ■  youthful  efebecance  to  the 
-AM*  of  its  exhausted  pfeefe?.*  /.-•  ;.  •;.  ‘  :•■ .  . .. ; .;  -- 


%  ftfehife  CKaapidVEsq,  deputy  pay  master -facial'. of  Ma  ®d*anme 
't&fi&jsf*  forces*  (17S4»)  in  h;a  reply  to  Lord  .gfedpieM’s  pamphlet.  .  On  the 
jkri  ®f  Site  wttmoon  iW  the  West  Indies,  the  same  en.E-ghtenesi  eecsioi'rsIst 
&1kids't!j.t'^ojlewihff're®at,k».''  ■**  St  Ins  been  asked  fey 'the  nefele-'Iostl,  ?tw 

Sdfoe  West  25r.da&  cdtofties- subsist*  during  the  wfe  When  ere&  Cnafe  sad 

tpm.^thvftny.  mere  than  England*  Were  not  ©pen.  to  them,  wit&sMi  great 
teeaas .  and '  risque  ? ,-  To.  this  question,  »t h,  to  kp  answered,  that  the 
jpaier'Wsrt-of  die  Windward  and  Leeward  fskaass  were  ia  poaseMoh  of  the 
ffcafei  sih&'the5  throe^  which  svmak^d  lu  mr  liands,  'Wets  fiwtja. m$W  &> 

•  fed.  id  great  .distress. '  The  fester*  ■  in  tlmm- 

-  Msaar.rftheiy  elfeves  for  a  slender  daily  food,  Th<s  eituatfon.o?  Bermuda  .Wf* 
m  depionlik,  that  some  of  the  poorest  inhafeitanta  were  actnSSSy  f&uvlafeeaj 

■  ifahtg  to  the  hmumity  if  ikt  Amritme  w4»  f«$?h4  tkem  «P^- 
'■MirritfipSfit ##  mfipfy  t&smehpa  *dth  provi&ms  ftsm  t-kdv  :?tcs®i, 

■  SesawiMw.  xM  Coanectkut  is  particular,;  thattfee  whole  people  did  not 

fetr-th  for  wABt,”  .  *  -  .  .  '  •  . 
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I,”,  ;vjkinde&  provisions,  (supplies  ’of-  ''Other  kinds*  which' 

'**rt^**^  idso  said  to  nave  been  indUsnrii&^ler»ndiinattamabk  from  any 
other  quarter,  were  cartied  to  the  West"  Indies  bj^lbc  dSqrifc 
Am&tfcm  colonies;1  We- fere  told  by  tbfe  En^lRh  writers, 
'hbtiess  than  c&^huhdrerita  wasuf 

J amaic^  #o^' Ateeri&t®  ■  smdhedU 
m%;  that  the  different  towns  fetid  the  buildings  sh  most  of^ 
setdefinT^^abba'die  sea  coaat  of  tKai'4sl&hd$  wet^ctm scrota# . 

nripb*fe&!&e^'^^  ^ 

ofthose  -pw^itiaa^ 

p$&8k$  •  '-^®*yaflc£  -‘Ealiw^pte#1  dm? 

mated  the  whole  value  Of  die  American  '  commodittefe^i#* 
pbf^&Mio  and'fifty-^thbusabi' 

pounds  sterifag, 

dime  itt ~b&U»?1&fi&k feGfiountWfe^ ••  bdMrI 
excess  of  one»third  ^und^xts''#'^';^  ^ftgjlahd  fordid  purely . 

■  or  payment  of  fessmim^5 

quantity  Of  ram,  feftd&fe  atnoother  thstttthe  American  s&#| 
bet,'  -weffe'  .iiMon^:  tJuTcMef*  articled  ■  tsdceti  'iti'TefcUrn.'  •  So» 
short  'femfects  tib^West’Iftd^ak!?- 

chants  'japve  at  the  bar  of  the;  ifouae  of  Commons  m  tT^ 
will  exlubit^thia  intercourse  with  more  minuteness  and  au* 
thbritk'^'-^  ;•;#««&  jo •$?***  c'i  .;  ;.T  _ 

- -' ---w  IT^fli  ;Aihfcriefe 

frdm;  :thence:'th^“dtW  •  th &  ahdii? 

•  '■-  cuity  for -the ;Uie^:oM'dl^i^;pebptevaftd  bf^ftidisn'-Coi^’- 
for  -  the  support  Of  #tk’'^liflw};’  fitf  dsfestippbrt-fUbt'bf 1 t&BjL 
only,  but'of  every  animal  j  for  thC'use  Of-  man,  hot&e&y  ’AWf*^ 
sheep,  poultry.  '  North  America  also:  furnishes  the  West ‘f# 
dies  with  rice.  Rice,  a  more  expensive  diet,  and  less  capa¬ 
ble  of  sustaining  the  body  under  hard  labour^  is  of  a  mere 
limited’  consumption^  but  it  is  a  neeessaryindulgteiiee  f at  Oak 
yoiiiig,  the  sick,  the  ‘weakly,  'amongst  the  common  pebpldf 
the  negroes. '  North  America  not  only  furnishes  the  West 
ladies-  with  bread, -but  with  meat,-  With  sheep,  poultry,  ;feri 
some  live  cattles  but  the  demand  for  these  is  infinitely  snort cf 
the  _ demand  'fot  jfehC'sMted " beef,  ■'  pork’  'and -  fish, ?  Saitcd;:fis| 
£i£  the  -  expression  .may.be.  permitted  in  contrast  ■  with  hreyd| 
is  the  meat  of  all  the  lower  ranks  of  people  -in  Barbadoee^  ssi 
•  -  HOfe}  I^^eWard'lslattdjs,'' It  is  tile  .'meat  6t  all  the  slaves'  my$» 
West  Indies,  ..Nor  is:it  disdained'  by.  persons,  of  better  eofr- 
dition;  ..The  North -■  American  navigatiosr  also furm&h^'^fe 


OP  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
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sa$rcdtoftie«  with”  salt  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sal  Tortuga,  and  8F' 
itoguiUa,  these  islands  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  v 

West  Indie??.  The  testimoQy  whicfe  .some  experience  has  civ*  . 
dfeted-Jttc  So  bear,  youwfti  find  confirmed  by  official  accounts,” 
v^For.  almost  every  pmpose^fthe  carpenter  and  the  cooper, 
ajajffie  lumber  of  North  America  that  is  used,.  The  part 
;  ylicfe  is  famished  by  the  middle  colonies  of  North  America, 
$out  of  all  proportion  to  the  others.  Without  lumber  to  re- 
f#F  the  buildings  they  run  immediately  to  decay.  And  with- 
.  lumber  for  the  proper  packages  for  sugar,  and  to  contain 
W&i  they  cannot  be  sold  at  market  j  they  cannot  even  be  kept 
at  home.”  ,  ^ ’ 

i  «  As  to  nun,  the  dependence  of-  all  the  islands,  except  Ja¬ 
maica,  is  as  great  upon  the  middle  colonies  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  for  the  consumption  of  their  rum,  as  it  is  for  subsistence 
lumber.  The  rum  of  Barbados,  the  Inward  Islands, 
the  government  of  Granada,  does  not  come  into  England, 
except  in  small  portions.  It  goes  in  part  to  Ireland ;  and  ail 
ps  rest,  the  great  quantity,  is  distributed  chiefly  among  the 
laiddle  colonies  of  North  America,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  exchange.” 

4*  Tire  mother  country  was  benefitted  in  her  eastern;  em¬ 
igre,  by  tire  great  consumption  of  tea  m  North  America. 

-  (hi r  advocates  in  England,  during  tire  disputes  which  iiume- 
#«sety  preceded  the  rupture,  alleged  that  her  mualansmal  de- 
v|$nd  had  amounted  to  ^600,000  sterling,  besides  great  sums 
'  '&?.  piece-goods  and  china  ware, It.  is  suggested  ia-Macpher- 
'ssns  Annals  of  Commerce,*  that  there  was  probably,  some 
Wagggratkra  in  this  statement  |  but  admitting  the  amount  to 
fee  been  less,  it  must  still  have  formed  an  important  eonfri- 
hation  to  the  funds  of  the  East  India  Company. 

;  Of  the  vast  quantities  of  lumber  imported  by  Great  Bri- 
and'  Ireland,  no  inconsiderable  part  was  drawn  from  the 
saddle  colonies  of  North  America.  The  trade  arising  out 
tf  the  cod  fishery,  furnished  near  one  half  of  the  remittances, 
fcora  the  New  England  provinces  to  the  mother  country. 

..  fhe‘  produce  of  their  coo  fiaheiy  was  divided  into  two- 
:f|N  of  salted  fish  for  the  Europnm  market,  and  three- 
$**hs  for  the  West  India  market,  mid  the  amounts  of  sales 
a»  ihe  European  continenud  markets,  went  to  Great  Britain 
Wr  .payment  *'-of  jjguods  purchase^  there.  The  spermaceti,  , 
*hde  oil,  and  whale  bone,  proceeding  from  the  whale  fishery. 


Vgl.  L~~U 


$54  coimEuv-iA^  miMkpz'8 s 

!*«..'W5.'s-ll  as.  lisa  greater;  fl^af-tbr  cod  oil* -were  sent  toGmt 

M^SfeSSSwto^- to  of 

?*!&■  ^gmigilr,  .sod';  m*r 

gf^w^&^'dF-oae.  mjsdbd  #m*n& tw-bardieati ; asd 
el^eatoa^  SiMefe  m  '': 

f*y^  tyrflffg^ri*  H& 

fts&grf:  was  casmmiBe3^im  p®oj»r  jw  3SSe#  Etodaad  j  assfe 

*r»-  tfmr  appiicstbi*^.  t£te-&1673^df£  Rad 

jwjesat  sift:..  Iismdged  and'.  m^’&re:  ve»»daf-.wfifc^-  raeasased 

23$6&0  toto*.  cod  Baadgtted:  Iqr  4fy4@3T  aeasre®*  -  8£  (XiK!  «&j| 
pe^tod^  t&BY'cas^ti  at"  dsftxsssK'O®;  fjpoi&v  $$£>$%%$■  to  4®3y$Sik 
amk'itala.  flfcWgareteraaafc  ■fiirira;\«srfi^s«^^A 
jS^^ie  wRai&*nTltoM  Gmtciarad'^l^^ 

fTOipsrttcd.o^'ftoi^bem:  coast*}  m  «  vetymUmr-tsm^-.  ds^ifr 
tmt^  sad  sacces&i  oft&e  colonist  mtitkmjy  theto,  JkW5®to» 
iisto  raorsao^dM^ladtades^ 

edbythe  RarptxsnsM:^  th^*mn?rfswd 

QKWC?  Aasnreff^: a&ng: tfe caaa&a&ASSes: andBss^  to fe 
^!«^dBWi.-Blia£  rnm,mmwrnj-  oS^attr 
wfedejwaa  -  fecea®eatlBaKC:  ts€l^'«s®em^e  aedto* 


htto&sd'  and:.  v^mMt.xmmmmg-  t$$m. feasiiJ* 

tfc.  ■  £@uttem'.:.wMk'  fiafelY  }  «Swfcws»*l»  gays  emflofmpl 
‘o  1^59  ■  scarce**-  -  Wpcm. :  iff  I"  to:  iff «% 
plsycd  alls#:  mm  - tasted  e* 

U  im-mxs*  to  the  jetotfem:.  aa« 

*di  twestv  «©$  a£  :14*Wtay. hBfefc  totoliemf'-to 

\xgm4b$4±®B®Qmm®*T  ■  ,-  ,  •£:*; 

1  BdV/rfr  thft  toro1  u&m«03f  war,  the.  ®HoaH  aatato  m  Ptor 
tu.cke.t  Ilia  jjb&y.%e.  skips.  o£\B%$  tom*,,  nvsmzllT  cas^s^ 
&»&*  ,;x^2Q®-W%  to  w 

ag^ih^  -■■•■■  •  ■  ■-  -;-?f:' 

*  !»«&»  %  jyj%  on.  Urn.  z'mnimh>ntd‘  tte  hmcifsa^^ 

co&mt diSu tow**- by.  the 

'iy«!a^4.  gox&s&b!£i&  iigfewa^jg 

c.«li'vsii®f>’i  in  ns»|w§«t.  tt>  tb,s  fti^o»rj  ^-trM  te  &a£m 

bat.  though  they  couJd.strf&e  thc^ajHVhM  struck  gewisi  wi*^' 
l>« hail not  as  y«t  taken  oste,”''  Sis. 


OS*  d'ft&AY  SmiYAIN, 


-  Affect  i*  »**.&  link  stpSnviiUvc,  fer’ihs  s^Z' 

Jmt>£  the  Sriti& 'fc&ertai  a^atatv ,  dfi  M&  whale  fhae,  ^v4s* 
&K\p>  fedoftakg  t&  Oi*tt*'OTt*i»,  wm  #lfcw«d  to  1m 
.^Sedkte  vessels*  &$  free  r  while  a  duty  wm  Smp$s$I 
®?wte  saswe  arddit.  lai*a  ®t  fcApof§f4'%A 
the  M 


&**df*K*a  It,  as  Well  ««  the  merit  whkh  he 
^£tothseW«al^-  wftfeti  the  eokmf  e»  i?s^e  stem  mm  p&  m 


'te'eeted '  even  to  excite  Wa*  mvy  ? :  wsdyet  the .  «pl 
toligi  tec^eruiking  -tm|^oymfis«  ha*  hum  etested, 
Whip,  hi  ray  ogKak>f$,  to  have  rated 
Jsdmwcdd  is  eqt»il  to  it,”  te.  "  ; 


5  s*  So  cocsxdmhle  a  trade  m  that  toreea  tte  &£wm* 

^  itete  of  tte  British  esaf^ 

tease  dTtoiiigi  The  ®«ae 

«f  tofcsec#,  ae$  d»e  tS*t?  iStouawd  fettvcfe  o$fkef* 

teSeTtelk^ 

seventy  t&wiwspd,  «e®»  of  ihsppsng,,  ateefc  frtelfjr 
MAuftb  her  peats. '  jUtnp&civ  cm  timmed 
WMmm  «»d  tweaty-eigh*  ihm&md  ttoJhmfteS  a*»S 

'yfiyaww^  wefe  engaged...!®.  the  ^kaewcsK#  ^  trade. 

.ships  for  sale  'femed  s  ''BOfesfed- fawdi.rf 

^tesy .  of  the '  posdbero  sssd  middle  -  mkms&gig  $&m- 


-Mmy  sxspfOZU  use  wamiius*  vwsm®«  v  *»««»  ,, 

■®tSHh*»  usadi  inferior, to  t&e  stesslwd  rs»e mhor  osssjjjsssss 
aa«ayA  a$  jt  was  accessary  to  dhe  softfost  cC  ter. 


%  S&eiKt  aff  5  Csss*.  &.  «.$&.  aS  efe  tea*  *wr  Ste  ®bss®2  ^W«  *8^^ 

.._  * _  i _ _ _ . . «”■* —  «jfcSA  «*»>«<■  9m  vrnsr isa  {SCSI  tfHS  «•?> 


SI  «s  ©*s#  Jfa&w% 


_  tei  fta&  m  ©rwe*  JWwbv  «sr^»^s 

sn^rfayfo  Cfeess*  Jfej&aSa,  wsm$&eai  aeew osawig  «ar>  fear*,  aas  a^a,, 
awr  p«»4«r  Chat  feMsfe- #*  sff  Oaua 

saws  sa  Site  «»»■»*>»  «afi*y  Sr  «s  «&»!%• ®*F 

po^f  Ste  ssKESSssrss'dl  eflT  CSs|s«e 
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PAXr-L  trade,  which,  to.  use  the  language  of  her  writers,  u;atiaine<l 
amazing  height  by  the  aid  of  Ker  solemea.”  She  was 
tttsnble  .  tovprovidd  enough  of  ships  of  her  own  comtructiun  tq; 
answer*-  her  ■.'purposes’ ? .  and  this  ^  • 

i5,c  rparse  ohihe.  revolutionary  war,-  When  America ceased ?p 
boydi©:  pfrmd&9  the  foreign  shipping  easmloyed  in  her  cqjs^ 
merer,  whteh  h^ore  had  ^  the  proportion  of  twdve  to 
forty,  rose  to  that  of  twenty-nine  to  thirty-five. ;  Of  the*  ship* 
plug  employed  in  the  .  commerce  ofGreatBritain,  398,000 
wm'w&p  of  the  ■  built  of.  ;Amcrica*-  According;  to;  ?.!)?, 
here3 fit;  Sta^ktica,  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  and  Great.  Britain,,  owned  fey 
thp  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  amount  to  about  three  and 
tWo-durd  eighths  j ;  the  proportion  which  belonged  to  British 
merchants,  occasionally  .resident  in  those  colonies,  .waa^bout 
two<%hih%  making  together  nearly  six-eighths  of  the  whohj. 
and  die  proportion  of  the  tonnage  so  employed ,  which  beIongv. 
edto  merchants,  who  were  natives  and  permanent  inhabitants; 
of  those  colonies,  was  rather  more  than  two  and  one-third 
eighths- of  die  whole,  ••  -  •  ^  ••  vv  •  •  t  <,? 

„  -Of rim  tonnage,  employed. in  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with 
the  British-West  Indies,'  five-eighths  belonged  to  merchants, 
who  were  permanent  inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  and  thyee- 
eighths  to  British,  merchants,.  who  resided  occasionally  in  the 
colonies.',:  :  -  -  ■'•-■•  •  ■••T- 

•None  of  the  colonies  to  the  north  of  Maryland  ever  had  a 
balance  m  their  favour  in  the  trade  with  the  mother,  country  ! 
but  always,  on  tlig  contrary,  a  large  balance  against  them. 

■  The  exports  of  all  the  colonies,  for  the  year  1770,.  amounted  ■ 
St  least-  to  three  millions  sterling  the  whole  of  which  may 
fee  said  to  have  tamed  to  her  account.  What  she  did  not  cos- 
same  herself  of  their...  productions,  ©he  received  as  the  entre¬ 
pot  for.  .Europe,  ..to  the  great, inconvenience  and  loss. of  the 
American  owner ;  and  the  proceeds  of  that  proportion  of  them 
only — which  went  directly  from  America  to  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  were  unvested  in  her  manufactures.  I  do 
not;  tMnh'.l?.-  necessary -to -mark  the  articular  utility -of  .the 
several  articles  which  she  consumed,  and  will  content  myself 
on  this  head,  with  repeating  after  Mr.  Burke,  u  If  I  were,  to; 
detail,  the  imports  of  England  fern  North  America,  f  could 


*  **  An  esti  caste  -was  msat#  iMs/year,**  (173$)  eayaMscphcrso?i,  (Ann*!a, 
vol  Hi,  p,  493  r)  “-of  the  t rwfyt  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  including- 
tlsirfeon’4 I3s.y  suvl  N&^foundl&edj  and  the  export*  from  Great  Britain,  are 
#&de  to  amount  to  3.370,900, \  and  the  export®  from  the  .colories  to 
3}9M-,C$&fJ>  Ac.  '  . 


-t.OP‘0»E&T-B]»J3PAi«r«::--  ~  _  ,  16fi 

'  showhow  many  enjoyments  tJky'proctsred,,  wliic^,<kc©ivt:th«;  BE01V'$. ' 

sg^g$,,pf:  nadojaal  industry',  and  extended  ■  - 

$. ;  the' ■  ;IjSdi«asi?ia-  America,  •  w m-y^s^y:^ 

.account  of  GreatBritaim  *  ;-Bhv'  Franklin  stated, 
natiopJfeefei^-'theVHops^olf \C<?nimo^?wh^i«ouI^ndt  lje.de*'  • 
'^w.trawi^^'^ttiow-Eb.  a^e&on,^  . 

&^ma-iqmintere8t;thatm^ 

f$ruera !  kid  nianter  sfjgfcd  .scarce  ;;afty  rhiftg^  ^diey -iraisea 

of  commerce  ^ith itfie,  Indians ;  diat 
^,:iEdian:^de;;wa9A:a?, British . interest; ,:  wasicSMod; .-da  with 
Ibitrih ^^maftufactw^s^  for the  profit  of ^  Bridal!  merchants  .abet  - 
ffianufacturers*^  >  „  »-  *  >  «,  *  -  -  ‘  -  •  • 

;a:£&nn«c$ed^with-^^^ 

^^•mo^;co^tiyi:thm  isono  a^usadda-oftsti.  treated 
agahVst  the  former,  on  which  I  '^onidts#4a;iew- words tgljfllode 
in  their;  pretended^bnckwardness  ib  payh^4heijr>dbw  itn  the 
1|dd^<>merchmay>:  vfEhii  laccusadon  .whh  ^whdkdiyj  refuted 
by  the  British  merchants  and  ,  manufacturers^ themselvess'-  who 
.  bcjre  emphatic  testimony,  at  the  ha;1'  r^the-l^ou^e'iidGommdha, 
in  1 775,  of  the .  fair  dealing  and  good,  faith  of  their.  American 
customers,  ;  i t .  i%  moreover*  ’  rendered  highly ,  impn>bahki,  fey 
the  fact,  that,  although  six  millions  sterling  were  owing  the 
latter,  in  December,  1774,  yet,  in  December,  1775,  two  mil- ' 

'ions  only  remained  to  be  paid  ;  four  millions  having  been  re* 

;  ■mitted,.'/;eveh':when:-  .a  ..separation'  seemed -..inevitable,#  .•■•rit-?i»i 
f  true,  that  at  ,  an  earlier  period,  some,  few  British  nrnders  hadt 
complained  of  the  laws  in  foirce  in  *  the-  plantat5ons,  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  :  debts,  and  that  parliament;  hath .'>m  consequence, 
passed  a  tyrannical  bili,f  which  altered  the  nature  of  evidence 
in  their  eourt&of  common  law,  ?md  the  nature  rbf  thetr  sastates, 
by  treating  real  estates  as  chattefei  /To 
md  recovery  of  it  .enacted,  that &»■  affidavit  taken  fee- 

fore  the  mayor,  or  other  chlefimagistmte'hf;mi^..!mwu,i«,;Eng* 
land,  and  properly  authenticated,  should  be  recrived m- -legal  ■ 

evidence  in  all  the  courts,  of  the  plantations,  sad  have  the  same  * 

force  and  effect  as  the  personal  oath  of  the  plaintiff  m&d&thert . 

•  ■  factym  court  ?  and  ■  -thatilnhd^-yome^'tnegiyeSy^nM^^s/ 

.  ;:myte:whati^ver,, should. be, liablei^'tmdfciyi^aHe'j.w^'f^B 
debts  due  either  to  the  king,  or  any*  of  ids  subjects,  and  fee  as* 
sets,  for  the  satisfaction  thereof  &«,  \  .  /.  ,  •'  . 


*  Champion,  p.  269.  '  '  f  5Geo.lt  «.  7.'  -»'l  ' 
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6r  ;.0&  ofthe  •*««&  ©f-Atweriea  with  the  matin 

mta&iyi,  it  few  feeh  almost  ^enough-  i to  have  cited  ih« 

Burke  aadLord  Chatham# :  Thefel* 
speech:'  of  the  former- o, a  the'  Ckmci^. 
tkm,wi4b  &i»  t^rideradcfc 

hatiae  retufjiSi  aiidbf  foe, evidence ‘of  notorio& 
&^:y;**'TMt::ira4e  .wish- Americ^.aloiie<.ia •  how,- within \m ' 
than^^WM'-.hemg-eqssil,  to  what  this  great;  coiaame^l 
aatkm,  England,  earned  bn  ;^t:^e'':.bd«Utttftg  'qf; :$hi& 
wi&the:wfeols'^htldifclf;I  fed.hAea  the  largest ear.  of  thoas 
ora'  yarn,  table,  If  w-mtidvrafoer  have  exceeded.-  Btit,  it  wSU^ 
«ai|,  k  not  Shis  American  trade  an  unnatural  protuberance) 
that  hk.drawa  the  jusces  fromfoe -real  o£  the  Sodiyi ;Tfe  t&. 
verse# :  Xt  is  the  very  food  that  has,  nourished  every  other  pan 
intu  its  preaetit  magnitude.  Qiit  generM  trade  has  been  greatly 
migment^d;  anti  augruer^d  more  or  lep?in  almost  every  past 
to' whufo M .'ever hut wifo -this'  material  difference} 
that  of  the  she  miBidhstfoich  b  the  beginning  of  the,  century) 
constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  commerce,  the  colony 
trade  was  about  bae»twelfth  part?  it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  sixteen 
millions)  considerably  more  than  , a  third  oi  the  whole.”  .  "'•  ? 

•  There  is  something  stiilmare  direct -and  conclusive  in  the 
language  of  .Chatham*  He'  spoke,  with  all  the  authority  which 
official  station  could  possibly  give  in  any  matter,  “  whea  l 
had  the. hdnour  of  serving  his  majesty,  I  availed  myself,”  said 
this  ilhisiriotts  statesmen,  in  one  of  his  speeches  against  Gres*, 
vslle^s  .scheme  of  taxation,  “  of  the  means  Of  mformatiea, 
which  1  derived  from  my  office;  t  apeak  therefore  from  know¬ 
ledge.  ;-,My  materials  were  good-  X  Was  at  pains  to  collect, 
to  digest,  to  consider  them?  and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that 
the  profit  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
through  ail  its  branches,  is  two  millions  a  year.  This  is  the 
fond  mat  carried  you  triumphantly  through  the  last  war.  Hie 
estates  that  were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  three* 
©core  years  agq,are  force  foc^and  pounds  at  present.  Tfe&c 
estates,  sold  foett  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  purchase ;  the 
same  m&yftow  be.  sold  for  thirty.  Ton  awe  this  to  America* 
This  fs  the  pries  America  pays  youfot  her  protection” 

Tm  ;f|umatlfiM  which.,  I  have  made  from  ••  Adam  Smith, 4$ 
the  -Erst .<*ectk>pi develop  dm' -nature'  of ’the  commercial  re* 
-krtiihlk - tih®-  colonies  existed.'  Xt  was,  in  tfe 
theory,  condition.  of  rigorous  servitude.  They‘d  C<mM 
import  no  commodity,-— with  the  exception  qf  a  few  articles,-* 
of  the  growth  or  mimufacture  of  Europe,  but  through  Great 
Britain;  ihssy  were  allowed  a  direct  foreign  trade,  only  so  far 


• of  Britain.  , 

as  \m  required  by  her  interest?.  w  The  policy  of  Great  Bn-  9SC 
pt&j”  said  Hr.  "Burke;  :  sMre3smgjQvi;'  .Blouse  of  .Cdmmmsj  *** 
w^.'-fboitf  the  beghming,  the  system  M ;,a.,-stt<sro|»oly*: '  L-fto. 

.  grafts  let  loose  froax  That  cen3txamt,  but  mef^yto  enable 
'^cdfodutf  th  .dispute  bfwhat, :  in  ihd  ■  cbtii&e  of  yo#  -  brade, 
jpjmild nbttake;  or  to  enable  them  ttitilgft&isr  #uch  aMi 
^"'#,ye?fore^;'dpn"'fheKt,  :'an^f^r%hpi^:^djiOUt  .abme 

ttk  of  liberty,  they  could  hbtpjfr.1’7  He»fcb  m  your  specific 
detailed  eauuie^ftoasf  hence  the  tedvua^ii^d'/<^M-,9M 
■  *9baterchcefcs|  lietnjpfe'5  that  infinite 

yoti;  hind  toother  this  <bmplicated  of  the  coio- 
ifejkV  This  principle  of  Commercial  monopoly  nun'  through  no 
^;thto;twe»ty-UKeo:Mct9’'  of  j^hkment,m>m  ‘did*  'jfear  f66t> 

.  "period of iT64.w*.;- •'•'  •  •:  ?!i;  *.?*  y>-': 

"  ^  celebratedcavi^on  act  of  12  Can  f I.  not  only  pre¬ 
scribed  hi  what  yeisela,  and  to  what  places^  the  goads  of  the 
©eksmcs  might  be  exported,  but  tt  UmiVd  une  of  ^eir  mtcitial 
r%hts  ;  it  prescribed  what  persons  mightact  as  merchant#  of 
factor^  in  the  colonics.  Three  yem  s^fw'mds,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  another  bill,  w  to  maintain,*'  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  u  a  ^ater  correspondence  Imd  lifldflSfs®  between 
the  colonics  and' Jinglaitdj  to  keep;them  m  a  hrmer  'depend¬ 
ence  on  iti  to  make  the  kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the 
commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities 
of  otlier  countries  for 'supplying  them.’9’’  This  act  (15  Car. 
si  c.  7.)  directed  accordingly,  that  ho  European'  goods  should 
be  imported  into  the  plantations,  but.  such  as  should  be  shipped 
m  England,  and  proceed  directly  on  board  English' or.'planta- 
fei  smps,  &c«  The  penalty  was  forfeiture  of  the  goods  and 
vessel  j  one- third  to  the  king,  one  to  the  governor  of  the  plan* 
fcttion,  if  the  seizure  were  made  there,  saddpothird  to  the  in- 
bmeje.  .'And  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the  .  penalties,  the 
fefarmer  had  his .  option  of  suing  eitfeiuvin/the  kings,  courts, 
Ifere.the  offence  was  .'Committed; or  in  "any’’  co$s#iQf record' m 

i'  Many  of  the  articles  which'  the  colonies; wsei'e  wapetieti  to 
fey  of  tiie  mother  country,'  could  havje  been  .procured  Si  a‘ 
.t^t^esper  rate  elsewhere, *.  '8fee!  eottid .  charge  huttwfc 
futures  with  what  imposts  ’  she  ^ease«i#-.b ^feitea^eia;  -fifl 
't^ter^tiy.npoa  the.  Aamticaa 

iBdr^ers;;hy'the  'agents'  of  the '  colonies',  tiiat  from'  tiie"extra- 
rkdtnary  demand  in  America,  for  her  faMcsV  she  reaped  an 
'of ,  at  least '.'twenty  per  cent,  in  tibc  .price,  beyond 

'’ill.:""''  -  ■  S'  ''•'''  i  ■  ■■■  -y  'y  ;  '  ■'•  ; 

■  '_.*  Speed}  0a  Amtrkstn  Ssmtica.  .  . 
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PART  I,  what  the  ankles  could'  be  purchased for  a|  foreign  markets. 

<&&***■  ThMoirtied  :dct:uhitilhtklB  of  ;^‘in^cah;'produ»''  In  •  her  pom; 

exactly  in  proportkm  to  the  loss  of  the  Colonials.'  The  proSfc 
accruing  to  heriftjta  the  portion  '-re-exported,  was  obvioodjr  . 
c^^defahle*  "T^Hng  off,  Us  tile  colonies  did  in  the  lifter 
y  fears  of  thcirdepcudfence,  two  millions  annually  of  her  mump- 
fattutfetr,  send  depositing  with  her,cdmpu!sorily,  produce  nearly 

16"  it  !m^:be^ufficientiy  clear, 

otlk^’tiirctimitdaiie's' just  stated  are  "kept' '-ih. '.View,',  that 
.p®d^^%n6nttc^;;iMirCci'', i^V'^l^denily  of.;'the.-'_ch^| , 
to  whkh’thejr  were-  liable,  as  ,  a  tohSe^iiifenc^.of  ^r^Eprop^  - 
qustff  Ols^f  Happily  -'their .  domestk  ;';gq^'mmehtf?'  cast  & 

V  slirhpl&f  mbhld,  and  uhinchihbi#^!'  witlt  ■j^gj»3mtc^-«»^iat,j^ba4t 

agfe'^'^  nd^vy;.«qpi^.;>«ir  A§ 

.  the  '■  ■  $&,  .Niby^i, .-'America,”,  sa«3| 

Admft  thoseol;  Maiykmd  stud  Horth  CSfe 

ro!wi$; '  did1  hot,;  'before’  theirireVplt,  coat'' She.  mhabitanta,,2b£^| 
eyetihemottible  example  at  how.  small.  a# 
easpebsi^three:  ?  isiiai'6!i$‘ of  people"  may '  not  .only  be .  governed* 
but  well  governed,”*  •  ^  ; 

•  ' . . J '  What  1iab  .beentsaSd;  Sm&efi '- an.  adequate  idea  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  lh ' Which;!  tHe  Kdrtfi  i4tncrican  colonies  Were -  placed  ssA 
>  trade,  but  I  wish  to  6Ser  something  more  In  illustration  of  the' 
precipitation  and  levity,  with  which  their  interests,  and. the 
true  interests  'of  ' the  -mother  country-  at  .-the  same  time,  were-, 
sacnhfcedf  under  the  influence  of  an  undistbgliishmg  salti¬ 
ness;  1' may  qhote  ajs  of  perfect  accuracy ,“^since ,  no  Bri$A 
writer  ventured  to  contradict  themy—the  following  statements 
which  Franklia  published  in  London,  in  A$f? S.  . 

«  They  (die  colonies,)  reflected  how  lightly  the  interest  of 
dll  'America  hadbeen . estimated' here|  when  the  interests  pf.fc 
few  of  the  inhabit  ants  pf -C*  A1 4  JBritani  happened  to  have  the: 
smallest  vwith;’  it.-?  That  .’'the-.whple:-.  Amedtasfc. 

people  woa  forbiddeh  the  Advantage  of  a  direct  importation  of 
*wisiey.^Si,/>%kd  Bottisgs!  j  but  .must  take. tnim*  doijd^ :. 

'  v/MCmx^  eagpfijase*^' a;fvd^ige,.  onepthpwasd  -leagues} 

■  ,  abSi^  heli^‘^i^''lw^’d':'>jwat'  in-  he-.  're-shif^| 

'for  Aa^i&nri!^^^'::^Pnnting  in  ■  war  •  time; at.  ieast!?t& 
thirty.  pounds;\jier cehtir-more.  than  qdierwise  .they-^would.-hai# 


*  W.  of  N.  ei  vU.  k  Itor  .If  bespeaks-  an  «xtr*ordini«|  sbars  .qf-  pobt*^ 
virtue  in  the  colom&ta,  to  have  resisted,  S»  they  during;  so  tong'  asa; 
close  a  connexion,  the  exahrpie  of  the  mother  country*  on  the  score  oipu^' 
lie  expenditure  end  amlabrstica),  distinctions.  , 
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kec-a  charged  with;  and  ail  this  merely,  that  a  few  Portugal  SECT. 
uierr’’ants  in  London  may  gain  a  commission  on  those  goods  v^v-***-* 
passing  through  their  hands. 

“On  a  slight  complaint  of  a  few  merchants  trading  with 
Virginia, '  nine  colonies  were  restrained  from  making  paper 
money,  become  absolutely  necessary  to  their  internal  com¬ 
merce,  from  the  constant  remittance  of  their  gold  and  silver 
to  Britain.  But  riot  only  the  interest  of  a  particular  body  of 
Merchants,  but  the  interest  of  any  small  body  of  British  trades¬ 
men  or  artificers,  has  been  found  to  outweigh  that  of  all  the 
ling’s  subjects  in  the  colonies. 

“  Irion  is  to  be  found  every  where  in  America,  and  beaver 
are  the  natural  produce  of  that  country :  hats  and  nails  arid  steel 
ate  wanted  there  as  well  as  here.  It  is  of  no  importance  to 
tfe  common  welfare  of  the  empire,  whether  a  subject  of  the 
king  gets  his  living  by  making  hats  on  this  or  on  that  side  of  the 
water.  Yet  the  hatters  of  England  have  prevailed  to  obtain  an 
act  in  their  own  favour,  restraining  that  manufacture  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  m  order  to  oblige  the  Americans  to  sfrid  their  beaver  tp 
England  to  be  manufactured;  and  purchase  back  the  hats, 
loaded  with  the  charges  of  a  doable  transportation.  In  the  same 
manner  have  a  few  nail-makers,  and  stall  a  smaller  body  of 
^el-makers,  (perhaps  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  these  in 
England,)  prevailed  totally  to  forbid,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
the  erecting  of  slitting  mills,  or  steel  furnaces  in  America; 
that  the  Americans  may  be  obliged  id  take  all  their  nails  for 
tferir  buildings,  and  steel  for  their  tools,  from  these  artificers, 
uiader  the  same  disadvantages,”  &c. 

7.  I  may  be  permitted,  before  1  lea  ve  this  topic  of  com¬ 
mercial  obligation,  to  advance  to  a  more  recent  period*  If  a 
British  statesman  could  not,  after  the  American  war,  say  abso- 
.  lately,  as  Chatham  had  done  before  its  occurrence— .“Ame¬ 
rica  is  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength, 
tfedbasis  of  our  power,”  he  might?  however,  safely  ascribe  no 
kfioassdcriMe  share  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  British 
ife,to  the  Commercial  intercourse  which  was  re-established 
with  her,  and  to  her  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Her 
vast  consumption  of  British  manufactures,  her  abundant  pro- 
fetbn  of  the  raw  materials,  cotton  particularly,*  her  imports 


_;*fel791,  the  first  parcel  of  cotton  of  Americas  growth*  was  exported 
the  United  St&tdk  Calculated  on  the  average  of  the  six  years,  from 
*o  1311,  there  was  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Basel  States,  34,563,487  pounds,  and  in  1811,  46,873,453  pounds.  In  1755, 

Vet.  I.— X 
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.FAliT  5,  fy om  the  East  Indies,  her  traffic  with  the  West,  the  diffusion, 

<0*+***  through  her  means,  of  the ,  British  commodities  of  every  de¬ 
scription  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  gav^  her,  in  her  mde»  - 
pendent  state,  an  aspect  nearly  approaching  to  that  under 
which  Chatham .  saw  her  , in  the  colonial.  ,  A  distinguished 
member  of  the  British  parliament, -Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  ex¬ 
amined,  fully  in  1808,  with  the  advantages  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  much  general  commercial  learning,  the  question  of 
her  increased  utility,  and  pronounced .  that,  upon  the  whole, 
she  had,  in  her  independent  situation,  to  aigreater  degree  thaa 
could  have  been  expected  from  any  Other  j  been  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  British  resources,  m  the  war  with  the  conti¬ 
nental  powers~-tbsA  she  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  pos¬ 
sible,  all  the  benefits  which  one  nation  could  derive  from  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  another,  or  that  v,  mother  country  could  receive  from 
that  of  the  best  regulated  .colony/*  The  same  enquirer  as¬ 
certained,  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  proceeding  from 
the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  America,  Sh  all 
parts  of  the  world,  were  paid  to  Great  Britain  for  her  manu¬ 
factures^  lie  de  veloped  other  benefits,  the  reality  of  which 
did  not  admit  of  dispute,  and  found  it  unpardonable  w  that 
his  countrymen  should  entertain  a  jealousy :  of  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  American  independence  Iran  produced,  winch hot 
only  served  to  circulate  the  produce  of  their  industry,  where 
they  could  not  carry  it  themselves,  but  by  increasing  the  meats 
of  America,  augmented  in.  the  same  proportion  her  consump¬ 
tion  of  that  produce,  at  a  time  when  the  loss  of  their  .former 
»  customers,  by  the  persecutions  of  France,  rendered  It  . 
valuable.”  , 

• .  It  will  be  enough,  for  the  present,  in  addition  to  these  re¬ 
marks,  to  state  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  cf  our  indepen¬ 
dent  trade  with  the  British  empire,  aa  they  are  exhibited  ia  die 
valuable  works  of  Pitkin  and  Seyfeert*  • 

The  amount  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
England  in  the  year '  1784,  must  have  been  about  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  1 78$,  about  twelve  millions;  mak¬ 
ing,  in  those,  two  years,  thirty  millions  of  dollars;  whine  ib 


the  cotton  manufacture,  ia  England,  was  ranked  w,among  the  humblest  e? 
the  domestic  arts  ;’s  the  products  of  this  branch  were  then  almost  entirely 
for  home  consumption;  m  1797,  it  took  the  lead  of  all  the  other  mssa&s* 
tores  in  Great  Britain,  end  in  1809,  gay®  employment  to  890,000  peisos% 
andlts  annual  value  was.  estimated  at  80,000,0001.  or,  133,000,000  ordoUf®- 
— Seybert  '  •  & 

*  Esastination  of  the  Orders  iaCouadlji  Sws- 
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exports  of  the  United  States  to  England)  were  only  between  SECT.  v. 
eight  and  nine  millions,  ' 

'  On  the  average  of  the  siscyears,  posterior  to  the  war  of- '  our 
revolution,  ending  with  1789,  the  merchandise  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  Great  Bi  ‘am,  from  the  United'  States,  amounted 
to  908,636/.  sterling ;  and  the  importations  into  -the  United 
States,  from  Great  Britain*  on  the  same  average,  amounted 
annually  to  2,119,837/.  sterling?  leaving -an  annual  balance 
of  1,211,20'!/.  sterling,,  or  5,329,284-  dollars,  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1792,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  our  exports  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions  amounted  to  9,363,416  dollars,  and 
our  imports  to  15,285,428  dollars.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
the  imports  was  from  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  her  depen¬ 
dencies.  ■- 

From  sundry  British  documents  it  appears,  that  the  United 
States,  from  1793  to  1800,  imported  from  Great  Britain  a 

g eater  amount  of  manufactures  than  were  exported  from 
real  Britain  during  the  same  period  to  all  foreign  Europe. 

In  1800,  the  United  States  received  from  Great  Britain  mbre 
than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of ‘the  manufactured  articles 
exported  by  her  to  all  pasts  of  the  world.  , 

'During  the  seven  years  from  1795  to'  1801,  both  inclusive,' 
the  balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereof,  was  uniformly  against  the  United  Sates, 
sad  in  die  aggregate  amounted  to  106*118,104  dollars,-  or 
15,159,748/.  per  annum.  The  balance  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain  was  only  70,116  dollars  less  than  the  apparent  unfa¬ 
vourable.  balance  produced  by -our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  collectively  taken. 

In  1800,  the  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britain  was 
worth  16/.  14s.  sterling,  or  74.23  dollars  per  ton  ;  and  that 
imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States  was  worth 
54/»  ,4s.  sterling,  or  240.89  dollars  per  ton. 

In  1802, 1803,  and  1804,  there  was  annually  imported  into 
fee  United'  States  from  the  British  possessions  in  Europe,  of 
merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  and  of  other  manufac¬ 
tured- ''articles  subject  to  specific  duties,  the  aggregate  of 
27,400,000  dollars-:  if  we  admit  .that'  one-fourth  of"  this 
amount  was  re-exported,  20,550,000  dollars  of  the  value 
feereof  remained  -  for  the  annual  consumption  of  our  popula- 
fesaydrc  profits  on  which  were  gained  by  Great  Britain;-  '-  -"It 
calculated  that -raw  materials  gain  seven  fold:  by 
Eehig  manufactured.  Such  were  pur  contributions  in  those 
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PAST.  I,  years,  fdr  the  advancement  of  the  skill  and  industry,  of  the 
British  nation* 

On  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
the  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  .exported  from  the  United 
States  to  the  demissions  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to 
2 8,665,77?  dollars;  and  on  the  average  of  the  same  three 
yearn,  the  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  35,7 37,033 
dollars,  leaving  an  annual  balance  of  17,071,253  dollars  against 
the  United  States* 

The  real  value  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  'export* 
ed  to  the  United  States,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1808  and 
1807,  was  12,41 7,834/.  sterling,  or  about  50,500,000  dollars} 
making  one  quarter  and  one-third  of  all  the  exports  of  British 

{iroduce  and  manufacture  during  those  two  years.  By  the  Eng* 
ish  accounts,  the  real  value  of  cotton  ana  woollen  goods  ex¬ 
ported  to  die  United  States  from  England,  on  an  average  of 
the  same  two  years,  was  8,984*8864  or  about  39,500,000  del* 
lars,  as  valued  in  England. 

In  1807,  the  amount  of  goods,  paying  duties  ad  valorem, 
was  nearly  39,000,000  .of  dollars;  when  we  add  the  goods 
imported,  in  the  same  y ear,  duty  free,  and  those  subject  to 
specific  duties,  the  whole  amount  imported  from  Great  Britaia 
in  1807,  would  not,  it  ia  believed,  fall  much  short  of 
50/300,000  of  dollars. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  of  every  description  to 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  seven  years, 
from  1805  to  1811,  amounted  to  62,266,668/.  sterling, .  or 
annually  to  36,470,47 1  dollars;  their  aggregate  value  to  fill 
parts  of  the  world  during  die  seven  years  amounted  to 
376,977,1604  sterling,  or  annually  to  220,800,493  dollars; 
or,  the  United  States  received  annually,  of  the  merchandise 
of  every  description,  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  hum 
Great  Britain,  16.51  per  centum,  or  one-aixth  of  the  aggregate 
value  thereof.  ’•  •>  ,  i 

On  the  average  of  the  seven  years,  from  1S05  to  1811,  tba 
aggregate  value  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  a» 
nua%  exported  horn  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  35,441,367  dollars;  and  die  annual  value  of  die 
domestic  produce  of  the  United  States  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  Calculated  on  the  same  average,  amounted  to 
9,12^941*  dollars ;  leaving  an  annual  balance  of  26,316,485 
dallasra.  in  favothr  of  Great  Britain^  Or  the  annual  value  <& 
the  exports  of  every  description  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  on  the  average  aforesaid,  amounted  to  36,470,471 
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dollars?  and  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  SEO'IVV, 
every  description  from  the  United  States to ’.Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies,  her  Eaat  India  possession®  excepted, 
amounted  to  16*438,362  dollars ?  leaving  an  annual  balance  6f 
20,032,109  dollars  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  '  ^ 

On  the  return  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  in  1315, 
die  importation  of  British  goods  was  great  beyond  example* 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  die  31st  of  December,  1815,  the 
amount  of  goods  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions,  was  71/00/99  dollars* 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  made  up  from  goods  com* 
isg  directly  from  Great  Britain,  consisting  principally  of 
woollens  and  cotton.  The  value  of  articles  paying  specific 
duties;  from  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  during  the 
same  period,  (calculating  their  value  at  the  place  of  imports* 
don)  was  11,470,586,80  dollars,  making  the  whole  amount  no 
Jm  than  82,871,185,80  dollars  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  in  her  possession. 

During  the  six  years  from  1802*3  to  1807-8  inclusive,  the 
United  States  exported  in  bullion  to  India,  only  1,742, 682 
sterling,  less  than  had  been  exported  during  the  s^me term,  by 
the  British  East  India  Company,  the  ofEcers  of  the  tkfmpsmy^s 
daps,  and  by  the  British  private  wade ;  the  ameunt  which  we 
exported,  was  *more  than  two-thirds  of  that  exported  from 
Great  Britain. 

It  appears  that  the  United  States,  during:  the  six  years  from 
ISOS  to  1808,  exported  to  the  British  East  Indies,  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  an  aggregate  of  2,589,589  dollars?  or  annually, 

431/98  dollars.  The  treasure  (specie)  exported  m  the 
same,  term,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to  17,626/75  dolkrss, 
or  2/37,712  dollars  per  aimum.  The  importations  into  those 
mdemsntSy  consisting  of  money  and  merchandise,  from  the 
Baited  States,  amounted  to  6,369/10  dollars  per  aaabm. 

Boring  the  six  years  aforesaid,  there  was  exported,  from  the 
IMrish  East  Indies,  to  the  United  States,  merchandise, 
ffismmtmg  to  18,633/26  dollars,  or  sssmaBy  to  3,105,571 
(Mam,  The  treasure  exported  as  •  aforesaid,  amounted  m 
dse^ggregate  to  69/00  dollars,  or  annually,  to  f  S/83  debars? 
haring  a»  annual  balance’  in  favour  of  India,  of  2,662/96 
dfem*  r  '  :  '  •  -  ■;  '  ' 

■  :  .  years  1834,  4805,  and  180 6*  the  United  Stetess 

.  ssgpiiedLthe’  British  West  India  islands  vritk  md&bifmtwsx- 
tesshgef  their  Soto*,  t&esdasd'hxead,  a&eus  twoi-dkirds^fhrir 
sad  hesssj  shout  one  fssSfcf  thczr'tef 
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PART  1.  and  pork,  more  than  one  half  of  their  dried  fish,  and  nearly 
vij^V'^-the*  whole  of  their  liye  stock  and  lumber. .  ;  ;  ■- 

The  average  quantity  >  of  staves  and  heading,  sent  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  m  the  years  1805,  1800,  1807’,  was 
1 7,614,000,  being;  nearly  one  half  of  the*  quantity  exported 
during  these  years.  The  quantity  of  boards  and  plank,  for 
the  same  years,  on  an  average  was  40,000,000.  In  1803, 
260,555,  and  in  1807,  251, 706  barrels  of  flour  were  exported 
to  these  islands. 

The  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit  exported,  to  the  BrU 
tish  W^t  Indies,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803, 
1804,  .  about  2,000,000  dollars  j  of  lumber  of  all  kinds 
about  KX),(XX) ;  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about 
8 00, OCX  dollars  ;  and  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  Indian  meal, 
about  600,000.  The  quantity  of  rum  imported,  during  the 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  and  was 
valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars.  The  quantity  imported, 
in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  was  about  4,614,000  gal* 
Ions  annually. 

The  average  amount  of  duties  upon  merchandise,  annually 
i  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  British  West  India  * 
islands  and  North  American  colonial  possessions,  from  1803 
to  1816,  excluding  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the 
restrictive  system  to  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  exceeds 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  upon  which 
these  duties  accrued  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  7,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum.  .  The  average  annual  amount  of  .  exports  to' the 
same  places,  principally  of  domestic  production^  up  to.1817, 
excluding  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  system, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war,  have  exceeded  6,500,000  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1815,  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  merchandise  jr- 
potted  in  American  vessels  from  the  British  West  India 
islands  and  North  American  colonial  possessions,  was,  to  the 
amount  of  duties  imported  in  British  vessels,  aa  one  to  four  { 
in  1816,  as  one  to  five  and  a  half,  or  two  to  eleven.  Taking 
the  ratio  of  1816,  as  the  Lasisof  calculation,  and  it  is  believes 
to  afford  the  safest  and  most  solid,-— as  past  experience  shows 
a  constant  diminution  of  the  amount  of  duties  on  goods  ira* 
ported  _  in  vessels'  of  the  United  States— it  is  estimated,; 
supposing  the  same  proportion  exists  in  the  exports,  that 
American; vessels  are  used  on  the  transportation  annually  of 
2,177,924  dollars  worthi  of  merchandise,  and  British  .vessels, 
of  11 ,322,076  dollars  worth  of  the  ipost  bulky  articles,  ofeoici* 
raerce,  one  .half  of  which  are  of  the  growth,  production  or 
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manufacture  of  the  United  States.  This  inequality  in  the  ad-  SSGT.T. 
vantages  of  this  commerce^  to  the  navigating  interest  of  this  '*a**«f*^ 
country,  arises  from  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  United  States,  while  it  is 
relaxed  to  all  nations  who  are  friendly  to  the  British  empire 
and  her  colonial  possessions. 


SECTION  VI. 


'.OF  THE  RELATIVE  DISPOSITIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AM* 
AMERICA,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  1763. 

FART  I.  1.  The  oppression  and  losses  which  the  colonies  had  ca« 
dured ;  the  shackles  imposed  upon  them  j  the  destitution  to 
which  they  had  been  so  long  consigned ;  the  parsimony  and 
umkilfulness  with  which  aid  was  finally  administered  by  die 
mother  country :  the  faint  praise  or  the  bitter  sarcasm  which 
attended  their  noblest  exertions  j  the  despicable  character  and 
habitual  malversation  of  their  governors  the  immeasurable; 
evils  which  they  could  trare  to  the  indifference,  incapacity,  or 
conniption  of  British  ministers ;  the  general  complexion  of 
•  the  domestic  government  of  Great  Britain,  so  livid  in  the 
contrast  with  their  own,  and  so  ghastly  in  the  pictures  of  her 
party  writers ;  all,  were  insufficient  to  slide  their  affections, 
or  shake  their  allegiance.  In  the  season  of  their  severest  dis¬ 
tress  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian ;  at  the' 
height  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  restraining  and  dis¬ 
franchising  system  of  the  mother  country ;  they  did  not  turn 
their  eyes  to  France,  who  could  have  arrested  the  steps  of 
their  savage  invaders,  and  who  would  gladly  have  made  any 
compromise,  or  concession  of  privileges,  to  attach  them  to  her 
empire.  Franklin  boasted  with  truth  in  lfSS,  “  Scotland 
has  had  its  rebellion?  Ireland  has  had  its  rebellion  j  England 
its  plots  against  the  reigning  family ;  but  America  is  free  from 
tli  is  reproach.”  What  is  related  of  the  Greek  colonics,  could 
be  more  emphatically  said  otF  those  of  Great  Britain — that 
they  remembered  tlie  land  of  their  fathers  with  filial  respect 
and  affection  j  that  they  retained  an  invincible  predilection 
for  its  laws  and  customs,  for  its  religion  and  language  j  that 
they  followed  devotedly  its  fortunes,  and  exulted  in  its  glory. 
The  peace  of  1763  seemed  to  banish  every  chilling  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  to  heighten  their  complacency  in  the  connexion  with 
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•  dispositions-  from  tks,  &e. 

C'rcai'  Britain  and  their  admiration  o?  me  English  coastitutioa,  8ECT.YI. 
Ti?cy  fondly  thought  die  true  and  highest,  panegyric  and  tsi-  v«e^v*wi8:> 
sasiph  of  the  Amefiam»  to  be  cOmprise&fn- the  verses  of  the 
P»t,  -  1  ■■  '■'''■■■'• 

;  ■  And  English  merit  111 sy  where  yjftect  cdmHa'd  • 

'  l. . ,  *  ■  Whteto'er  high  &acy»  setmd  jvdicscas  thought. 

An  {Utricle  generous  heart,  un&oaping'  eou'f. 

And  firm,  tenacio^  tpIoop  cau  bestow-.'*  ’  . 


Testimony  of  a  convincing  nature  super&bounds  with  re- 
.gpvct  to  these  dispositions.  ■  Out.  of  the  mas8?  I  wall  select 
that  of  the  'two 'men  who,'  by  their  ppportunidef*.  of  .know¬ 
ledge  and  soundness  of  judgment,  were  entitled,  perhaps,.,  to 
bast  .weight  in  the. question;.  Governor  .Fownal  and  Dr.  Frank- 
tm,  /  The  firiit'  had  .beetf  long  In 'some,  of  the  highest  offices 
which  the  cjrbwn  could  confer  in  America— governor .  and 
commander-m-chief  ,'  of  Massachusetts  -  B^y— goveix’or  '  of 
South  Carolina— lieutenant-goveraor  of  New- Jersey,  fee.;  die 
'second  gave  the' evidence  which  I  shall  quote  from  him,  is 
8,$,  when*  he  could  have  no  interest  in.  making' 'a  false  dr 
mggerated  statement. 

“  f  profess,”  said  Pownal  in  3765,  “An.  affection. 'for 
die  colonies,  because  having  lived  .amongst  their  people  in 
private,  aa  well  as  in  a  public  .  character,  I  know  them— « 
I Motf  that  in, their  private  social  relations*  there  is  not  a 
more  friendly,  and  in  their  political  ones  ©  more  zealously 
loyal  people,  in  alT  his  majesty’s  dominions.  When  fairly 
find  openly  dealt  with,  there  is  not’  a  people  who  has  a  truer 
tense  of  the  necessary  powers  of '  government.  They  would 
sacrifice  their  ,  dearest  interests,  for  the.  honour  and  prosperity 
of  their  mother  country.-, .  J  have  a  right  to  say  this,  because 
riq*erimcc  has'  given'  me  a  practical  knowledge,  jmd'thh  Im¬ 
pression,  of  them.”f  ; - 

56  The  duty  of  a  colony  is,,  affection  for  the  mother  country; 
kra  l  may  affirm,  that  m  whatever  form  and  temper  this  af¬ 
fection  can  lie  in  die  human  breast,  in  that,  form,  by  the  -deep- 
-  Ast  and  most  permanent  impression,  it  ever  did  lie  in  the  breast 
of  die.  American,  people.  ,  They  have  no  other  idea  of  this. 
&umry  than  as  their  home ;  they  have  no  other  word  by  which 
fa  express' it,  and  till  of  late, -it  has  cpnstandy^e-en  qprssscd 
hy  the  name.  of  home.  That  powerful  niceties*  the  love  of 
ouri, native  country,  which  operates  in  every  breast*,  operates 
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1?]f)  ■  •  WSposmOKS  .FROM.  THE 

vtiTf?  t  m  tlds!fnefpple  towards  England*  which  they*  fonssdct.tia  thrir 
x  jwstiys  coup,’ try :  bo?  h  ihb.a  mere,  passive  impression,  a.m*$ 

bp3niot;.;in;speciilat.ioH-r<-tt  h*s  been  vyrougl\t,,up.  in  th.mt  ,t©.* 

-  vigilant  and  active  zeal  for  the  f  crake  of  this  country  **» 

'  “The  tree  loyalists,”,  said.  Ffanklin,  “ ^ere  the  people  af 
America  against  whotn  .the  loyalists -o!‘  England  acted.  Isfc 
■  people  were  ever/lri&nra.  more  truly  loyal,  and  pnlyeraalty  si), 
to  their  sovereigns :  fhe.protestsht  succession  in'  the  House  <;f 
Hanover  was  their  idol*  Not  a,  Jacobite  was-  to  be  found  from 
one  end.  of  itie  colonies  to 'the'  other.!  ,  They  were  affectipisfe' 
to  .the  people  of  England,.  zealous ’'and  forward  to  assist  in  hst 
wars,  by" voluntary  eofttyibu'doiss.  of ,’inen' and, money,  evcixlxy 
'yondithc’irprbportidn.”,. '  "  /'  ‘ .  .  ..  .1, 

' " '  In  my  first  ;aiid' secohd;  section  s,‘  I  have '  quoted  •  the '  Ismg^aje 
of' several  of  "the  British  politicians,  imputing  .to'  the  colpai^ 
pvcnih; their- 'infancy, 'the  ‘design  i  of  acquiring’  mdependeuc<e. ' 

,  A*  it  w$fe  hay  purposh  tihiere,,  merely  to  set  the  apprehensions  j}f 
the  mother-  coustrajand  the  energetic  character  of  our  AtneST* 
>.  'can  forefathers,  In  a  more  .striking  relief,  J.  did  not;,formai!j 
‘deny  die’ 'truth  of  the  charge;  s-nd  'it  appeared  to-  j«e  that  if  a 
were  admitted  to  be  true,  the  circumstances  under' which 'die 
settlors’' repaired  to  tins' continent,  and  consolidated  their  for? 
hanb^wouidJuriush  diem  with' an  obvious'  and  a  complete  ju# 
ficadosS. '  ■;  But  it  h  far  from  feeing  well-founded ?  and  some  cT 
kera&tions  on  'the  subject,  in  this  place,  may  not  be  deemed  su* 
v  pgsfisous* ,  The  excessive  jealousy' of  power,  and  the  conscious- 
;?  ness  of  tyrtmakal  rale,  raised  the  suspicion  in  the  administre* 

1  .■'?  lion,  of  the.  Stuarts  and  of  the  Roundheads  ?  the  selfish  and  do* 

G  ^ .  inxnecring  spirit  of  the  nation  at  large  rendered  her  susceptible, 
atr  every  moment,  of  lively  alarm  tor  her  monopoly  and  rqyc- . 
reignty-j  ■  Government  and  people  were,  from  these  causes,  is 
the  language;  of  Mr.  Burke,  “too  acute?  perpetually  full  oi 
distrusts,  conjectures  and  divinations,  formed  in  defiance  of 
facts  'and  experience.’''  Whenever  a  natural  or  charieml 
right,  a  local  privilege  and  immunity,  was  pleaded  agassst 
the' encroachments  of  their  arrogant  will  of  oppressive  laws, 
they  at  once  fancied  ami  proclaimed,  that  their  whole  autho¬ 
rity  was  denied,  ’’arid  that '.the  lk‘»-  »v  provinces  cither  n>cdi* 
fated,  or  had;cdhmiittcd  rebellion.  They  could  not  perries 
.ihat  the  very  assertion  of  a  r;-'-  -  yc  implied  tin  ackabv* 
lodgment  of  their  supremacy;  T  ; h-e  eagerness  of  the 
loinsts  to  obtain-  charters  from  the  crown,  and  their  , anxiety 
-  to  preserve  unimpaired  those  which  they  obtained, -—the!? 


■  teacb  dP’W63.-'  Is?! 

1 1  it°ii  >  o  tilt  ue r<u  ut  Cnph  hraon  n  <.  ~f  u  >  id  piLd^ed 
Is)  <\t  hbrn  u  \  m't  ui  on,  then  jxipcMt’  *pi/uds  u>  the 
n7iu\otf  t  iiMut,  mo  into  I  to  icci  >  at t\  nrvvutum  fcf  -  . 

C  dtp,  and  mdu  ttf  d  »ty  o  Hei  drift  than  that  -of'  aepar&doh. 

^'vh,  &(us.  isW  ^  '•u.  ti  uuJ,  the  r c\cmc-»f- American  tax- 
jio  i  jwd  A5ir  yatiulf  *  v*  maimed,  wl  iht  ietcm»aafioa- fixed  »" 
us  st  m  j  ft?,  rfU  hr /mis,  id  rama-drue  lnubofs  and  abet* 
forsj/m  order  to  render  it  more  ,  acceptable  to  the  nation, 
exerted  the'maelves  particularly  to  -spread  theTtaprossion,- -that 
'Hew  England-  had-  constantly  .aimed  i\V independence ;  drat 
“the'Aftierkaiis  bad  been  obstinate ,  u  v-4uiiful.  ’add  -otigovei^ 

•  able  from  the  yfery  beginning!”  -Thi-s  was -the-  text,  taken ''by  • 
the  orators- in  Parliament,  and  the  writers  Qui-ofd.oors,  on  the  . 
ministerial  side,' With  a  view  to  the  conclusion,  that,  alt'con- 
cgEsjphor  gentleness  to  the  intractable  provincials  would -Be 
futiU';}  that, .« they  never  ’  could  ■  be  brought  ‘  to  their  duty'  and'  - 
tfedtrae  subordinate  relation,  til!  reduced  to,  ;m  unconditional,’ 

^JFeetual submission.’^ ■  "  e  ..  ^ 

•  To  convict  New  England  of  treasonable  dispositions  in  "all ,  '’'lb 

.stages. of  her1  -existence,  is,' palpably,  the  'main  object  e£-  Chat-  ' 
raers,  in  his  Aimak;  and  it  ^n)uld  seem,  toat  he,  ofthoseia 
who8e'sertieehewriteB,,did-Kbt'dmn;itadV6able'tc*.relm-- 
qussh  the  argument,  ns  late  aathe.year-!S14.  futheprefacc  ^ 

to  a  work  published'  under'  his :  name  in-  that  year,1  and  entitled 
a  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers, -©a  various'  points'  of  English  '  , 
jurisprhclence,  chiefly''  concerning  the  Colonies, I  find 
die  following  passage:  w:3ftcme.of  the  statesmen  , of  1176$.  pv  -  ■ 

1768,-'  nor  thdae  of  the  pi  cc  ’  •  subsequent  times,:  had 

mf  'fcuspfckfti  that  thcrepi  ^  if  tfa$  documents.  ,.ia.  'the  W- 
Board  of.  Trade'  and'  IV  «  «.  dm  v  the,  most  natisfisctoiy 
proofs  from  the  epoch  of  the  on  in  lS'88,  throughout 

every  reign, 'and  during  every  administration,.  of  the  settled > 
purpose  of  the  revolted  colonics,,  to  acquire  direct  'ifideperl- 
dtneti  the  design  had  long  been  entertained  of  'acquiring'  po- 
'  ilti vc  sovereignty,*  ■ 

.  We  have  seen  what  these  proofs  are,  in  the  extracts  Which 
I  Kaye  made i  from  bis  Annals,  They  amount  to  no  more,  than 
..what  w&a  extant '  in  -the  public  history  of  the  colonies ;  mid 
ffisiy  .be  resolved,  into  a  determined  assertion,  on  their  paA,  of  • 
iundamental  liberties,  -and  Into  acts '  of  sheer  necessity.  ■  la 
‘^uutnnru  their -political  intrepidity,  I  have  cited  'many -hi- 
stench  of  an  indexible '  tenacity'. rm '  to  natural  and  chartered  ■ 
rights,- nut  none  of  -a  rebellious  or  seditious  temper.  Evidence 


*  E'.ai  Talbot,  Ha-ass  of  Lords,  1770. 
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FAllr  iiJs  not  waatisig  that  The#  would  neyferMyc  submitted 

ckpTifstj.cB  of  thcfy.jwivileges  j  •. .but,.: $£®: £'  exists,  even,  of  a  wish 
for  •.  rfei{|spe!3dett^c3 ;  wMfo  "those, , privileges  ■  -could,  be  preserved;. 
If.  We .% ■bar  attention,--  for.-a  momecvc3  ihe;si#c&$top '  of  tha 
first  £ettkt% particularly  the  northera,- we. shell  .perceive  that, 
to  exist  at-nll  m  order  and  safety  j  to  constitute  a  regular  arri 
stable ^omtpoawealtb;  sv'wfli&  indispensable,  for. them  to:trar% 
eend.ths  itjtej  c^-^e.Toyial.  paints* ;  They  had  no  alternative 
in.  the ,  first  instQnce,,but.to  . erect  j p-ifonterjeo,  and  establish  re/ 
presentatiye.  assemblies,  in.. reference  ,to'  their  ■  domestic  weaif 
aod* ■  when '  no.  lijope '  pf '  protection,  from .  abroad  could  1  be ..  is- 
;  ribbed,  to' confederate  for  .external  defence,,  , '  :  ,'v 

We:  .may’ wonder  that /.Dr.  Robertson,.  ..odmQwledgtng fos,' 

*  '  derdirtloh  of  the  .New  ..England  cplopies  during  the  .civil,  co%'' . 

Hptism§.(in  the  'rabtKerpdtmtty,  and  the  extreirnty'  of  their'  peril  • 
&.om'  the  ■  j^ipts  ..of  .the '  Indians,  should .  yet;  .censoriously 
,  present  their, league,  of  only  means,  of  their pressf* 

■  Vatibn,— 'as/4* a'  transaction  in  which  they.peem  to  have  con*' 

’  ■ '  (■''  ■  sidoyd  themselves-aif independent: socleties^possesismg  all the.  ■ 

1  right?  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  ofany  supe- 
,  ■  rj -or ,  power,;”® .  ifhXQisra  .as  they  were  into ,  a.  wilderness,  father “ 
.  . ..  ■.  as  reprobates  to  be  sacrificed,  than  jas.  subjects,to.,berdffendfi'|t 
'  committed  -.to-Tho: /exigencies,  and  chances  pi.  a  distant  sridey 
"  meat,  and,  pressed  ;wittv/  the  highest,  degree  of  danger,  at  .the 
season.,  when  all  was.  confusion,  and  dissention  ii| ,  the ,  mother 
country; -.they  must '  have  fa|lpn'into  .anarchy  themselves,  ,h9|-. 
they  ^waited  to  consult-  her', riders  respepring^iheif  'dom'es^, 
ari^mgementsj/.oi'.-  have -.'perished  by,' the  tomahawk  of  -tfe 
K?jtvai»,5._  K^i  ri,<P>y  looked  *o  h?']r  for1  s  system,  of  defence^  siri 
delayed*©  combine  their  strength  and  sagacity,. ‘so  as  io  assure. 

common  exertion,  .whenever fit  might,  be  wanted,  whether  -  lost 
military  or  civil  objects;  . .  The  institutions  and  prosperity;  that , , 
arose  out  of  this  compulsory  .exercise  of  discretion,  . under  such 
untoward  .circumstances,  excite  in  me,  anew,  the  surprise  froT 
.  .admiration  which  I. have  more, than,  once  expressed*. .  ,  -..;•/ .  /i 

_  The  measure. .  of .' coining  money,  taken  , by  Massachusetts, 
during  ihs/rivil  wars,  gave  a  handle  to  her  enefoics  in  England,  ■ 
which  wa&  used'  eagerly,  from  the  period  of  the  'Restoration, ■' fov 
the  apparition  militant  of  ,-Chalmers  and  his  numerous,  associates! 
In.  the  same  crusade*.  That  writer  lays,  as  we  :  have,  seen? 
the  greatest  stress  upon'  Its  sufficiency,  as  -  evidence  of  tfee.;;. 
-early  disloyalty  of  New  England  j  ,and  Dr;  Robertson  found  it" 
M  a  usurpation  j”  an'  unambiguous  indication  of  M.  the  aspiring 
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cpkU:..p^valent  araong.'Vfhe.  people''  6f  Massach^sett^,”^  •  jSECiT.ito 
tBfcSfSfc  refrain  from-  offerings -In  mmvt  to .  these { ihvkiious  Stfg>  **&***&* 

■  geydonsy  &  qiiotatson-  from  a  paper' bn.  -the  subject  pubJish^d  isi 

■  &£  English  -  Monthly  •Magaztoe  -  for -J  amtsry, :  179&  - '  Ti  com*’ 
prises  da  anecdote  which-.  glWs  she  proper  air'  to  the  orthodox.  - 
kktorissa’s  umbrage  V  as  the;trejc;'3t&rapt^2poji'  the  Sd&oa-.'cois1  '  - 
as  snapt  symbol  o£i&-®rogr(feBsive-'vigour^  •  v-*^-'  '■■■ 

, •''l;**:|t's«cetti^'  to,'be'th'^  opinion  iof"Br.  ;H^Jertsdh,  'tEatTh# 
|seopfe:of'Mas3aCliusf'et(;s  a&suraedihis  4  phe^ar',p3rert>^atiyh off 
ioV'ereignty1  ’m 'defence  of,  or  at  ,lea3t^  'Xh;'  dppositioii'tfo>'''tH6: 
jwax  ''authority. ' ;"  But  #  It,  yhgbt  to  be  •parttciiiio-fy •'hotlc^d, ;  tha#  ' 
the  first  coinage  ,wai  made 'hi.  .the  yeas'  1632.' /  ’  Instead,''  their®* 

'ferej'-df ''ascribing  "this  dneastare;  to  'the  *  aspiring  fephit  of-^die 
,  |iiop!e'pf.Mas3achuse'tta,s:  the;i)oct6r  might: j-iist  •  hs  well  have'  ' 
"^id^that  the  colonists  bemg  iteariy  desertedV'.^t  thislihie^1>y| 
of  the' civil  wain,  yaH- 

,  b&'-f&whs  bf  government which- ' &%rwards fbttbw&l^ '4 weirisf 
obliged  'to  coin  tsthney  "frbbt’ absolute  necessity^'  .  The  follow*.  - 
i&g  extract  from  .tile  '^emoirs  -of  the  late' 'tridy'p^tfiOtk  ’Tjk'o*;  -  •.•> 
'fe‘'iiollis,;:wiH  .pfoVe'thk/'to  have  been  the"  principal,;  if  "h&ir  ' 
.tfieOhlyOaude,  and'cohsei|uehtlyjjomt  out' the  mistake'  which'.  *■' 

■  fhy  llObeftson  has  ihadverteiitly  fallen  •into.”  '•  '  ' 

;  Sir  Thoniaki  Temple;  brother  to '  Sir  William  Tbmp Ifc*  re-; 

- aldeb^everal years  in.'New’  En^nd.  during  thelttfetregOtma.', '  - 
",|fter  the:Reip)fatioii,  'When  hb  reforise'd'  to  Eng&id,the'  king; 

.  mi  for'  him;,'  ’and  discoursed  with1  himen  tty  •  state  oi^Mam  in' 

;-i|y Btia^sachusettS,''  and  'disd^vbfM^gycat  whrmtii  agdSitst'thar 
«&toy.  Among  other  things,  he  said  they  kdd'  tH&sidM  kts 
'  rprvroga£ive  '(xif  vxiiijifig  Xisney*  Sir  Thomas*  whb.wa.3  a -real  ’  - 
friend  to  the  colony,  told  his  m'afie’sty,  tliaf  the'TOlowists'hadbiit 
little  acquaintance  witlV'laW,  and"  that  they  thought Tt^hb/, 
come  to  make  money  for  their  onm  usei  Iti.the  course  of  the  *. 
wiivmution,  Sir  Thomas  took  some  of  the  money /out.  b£hi& 
fk£kct,..attd  presented  it  to the  king.  On ’ one  bide  of  the  coin 
T>as  a  pme  tree, :  of 'that  kind  which'  is  fhjick  atid  bushy .at'  me 
.'  -$iv  '-'Charles  asked  what  tree  that  Was  t  Sir  Thomas  inform- 
:  hi-  him.'  it  was  the  .royal  oak;  which  preserved  ;ht8.,  majesty V 
life. ;  This  account  of  the  matter  brought  the  kmginto  good 
.kmohr,  and' disposed 'him  to  hehr '  w|iat  ,;$ir  Thomashadto  • 
ssy  in  their  favour,  catling  them  a 4  pared ‘of honest  dogs?”  ' 
y'THe  jocular,  turn  which' '  Sir  Thohtas  '  id  '.die  'otory',’ ' 

.  ysi':yyidehtly  calcukted^'to  'amuse;  the' .monarch  in  his  .'own ' 
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part  t  •  &ay; «« desired  effect,  indisposm^him  to  hearwhJi' ': 
gdodltumoiirj'that  Jitsi  defence  of  the' Colonies'  wMch;$ir  TKe4 ' 
,  tsa3:‘%:^-^Wcll:qUaMed  to;m'ake»;  Wefind  he'-pleaded,  that- 
the  colonists  thought  it'ittd  Crime  to  make  money  for  their  own* 
use:j  >  at’  a  date  too,'  when  the  corffurionsin  the,  mother  ■  coast-  • 
try  prevented  them  from  '.receiving  those '  'occasional VuppH$':  v 
,of  coin,  which  were  absolutely  necessary  fdy  common  drcuV 
tion.  Such  an  ^Common  exigency  required  an  uhcommCa 
expedient  j  and  this' '  toiil-  account  for  the  proceedings  of  :tl$ 
V,"'  &bpte  'of. Massachusetts : i’i ■ : more  rational''’ manner j-thatrjDh;  ■ 

■  -  Shobertson has- .  v\  ■  .•*’•;  ••..  4':-- ■ 

■  .  By  act'.of  j'J4  Geo»'IL"c.  37,  the;Ame'ric^is'  'Were_hi-;i: 

strained  fr6m  creating  banks  |  by  that  of  24  Gcp.;  II;  &  5S, 
the  governors  add  assemblies'  of  the  respective  Aiherican  pro- 
vmces  were,  prohibited  from  making  >?  any  act,  order,  resold 
tkn,  6v  ■  V(^4!:yChei^by;-  paper  blits  or  bills  ;bf  credit,  •• 

’  treated qrjissi&d,  raider  any  pretence  whatever) :or  fromj^fv 
fyactittg  or'  postponing  ‘  the  times  Ihnited,,  orr  the  proyisio^; 
Ostade,  for  calling  in  such  2is;  were  then  actually  issued  and 
.  ,  .  sistigg.”  After -the  peace  of  1763,  most  of  the  colonies  w$| 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  these  and  oth^ 
regulatiM-'df^  to  a  situation  wdisie.-diaii^dtai^.  - 

Massachusetts  h;  1672.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Macphcftpn  itt 
his  Ahnalsi  Their  foreign  trade  was  almost  t^irely.  ruined 
by  ihed^iY)usrei^^ddii''of.tlte  new  orders  against  smuggling 
and  dab  cdlecdi^*;  of  the  duties  in  hard  silver,  which;  sooh 
drained"  the  country  of  any  little  real1  money  circulating  in  it| 
&  Andy  as  if  government  had  intended  to  prevent  the  colonist! 
from  having  even  the  shadow  of  money,  another  act  was  passe^,; 

.  in  a  fevv  days  after  that  for  the  new  duties,  declaring  that  pp; 
paper  bills,  to  be  thenceforth  issued.;!  should  foe  made  a  lega" 
tender  in  payment,  arid  enjoining  those  in;  circulation  to  ’b$ 
sunk  (that  ih?  paid  off  in  hard  money)  at  the  limited  time.”  \ 
Had  the  colonies-1— some  of  which  were  driven  to  the  expe¬ 
dient  of  barter, — possessed  bidiion,-  and "  proceeded  to  coiii  it 
on  this  emergency,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  any  li| 
beral  enquirer  to  decide  whether  the  proceeding  was  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  into  “  art  indication  of  an  aspiring  spirit,”  or  into  a 
jrnefe  and  natural  effort  for  temporary  relief  from  an  oppressive 
privation.  I  find  it  the  more  unpardonable  in  Dr.  Robert- 
-  son  to  have  mistaken  for  mijtrepre^ented  •flie  views:  bf  the  coio- 

.  .  nists,  since  he  has  himself  furnished  an  explanation, of  much 
;  : ,  of  their  apparent  radocility  in  the  following  paragraph ; ;  fo* 

-  V;  writing  the  history  of  the  English ,  settlements  in  America,  it  & 
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.....n«^ssa?y  to,  trace.^e  progress  _ of.  the;  r^stt&imng.  .laws  with  SECrr.YjF. 
--><&, utgey,.  as. in  every- 3«bseguent  waBsactio%;We  .may  observe  vry^r** 
',  part  of,’ the,, mother-, c©uo,try^.W-.e«».> 

•  ■' j fyce,and' extend  them;ia\&  on,  the  $&$,  ,of'.'the,  colours,,  sn-  ■ 

'  favours, ..nq,.  less:  unremitting  ' 

/  ^ration.”  .  ^  ^ 

;- :,Theinvet^rat,e.  -design  of  *he  ctolpniestp;}^  ,  '  '  • 

.  :jte$b  contipu^d  to  be  a  lest€Uf|^; 

;  ■Ekwi;thstaudjipg;die  evidence  furnishedmdto*^^^ 
repeal  cf  the  stamp,  act  in,  1 766.^  ,We  have  a  specimen  of  fhp  •.-  ; 
runner  in  which  the  charge  was  supported,  in  the  argument  /' 
ofSirRichard  Suttonyi  who  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'phtbe,S3d;A^tll,.>i^74,  («  Ifyou  ask  anAm^canr^who 
:|i^ter,  ;,he  willtell  you,  he.  hasinpnej-,nor,i;any  ^yerpdr^-buf,  ■_ 

'  Jjsiug.Chri^  A mes- 

pcians  had  meditated  a  state  of  Mdepend^ncy^  .par^^^y 
,.$$$■>  the;  j^i^:  p|:;'|»arisj:.'su^.  ,ii^h^dbl^~^qthridvchiedy,  •  he 
celebrated  dedemtipndnvth’e  j^u?e-df.ji»ordfef--^iSf- 
Sw,do  not  kill  the  Americans,  the  Americans  will  kill  us.”  Li  - 
the  quotation  which  I  have  made,  from  one  of  M3' speeches  o 
;^^same,. point,.  Davenant  is  brought!  forward  as  having  ’ 
.r.'^Tofieseen  that  .America,  would'  endeavour,, to„forta  herself, into 
^separate  and  independent  state,  >  whenever;  she  found,  herself 
#  st^cteht  .strength,  '.to  -  contendwiih.  thempther  Vcol«jabrjrf? 

The  learned  .judge  did  not,  however,  deal  ia^y.^th-^aye- 
ijtojj.  3  This  'frpat  political  teachery*d>y ,  far  the  ahlest,  of  -his 
time,  and  whose  treatises,  according  to:,  his  editor *  jSir  j^iarles 
Whitworth,  “  may,;  be  properly  called  the  foundation  dS-die 
political  establishment  of  England’’*— fad  ..A^vered*,  in.  Mb 
Discourse  on  the  Plantation  Trade,  opinions  respecting  die 
„ colonies,  which  Lord  .Mansfield  would .  have  been,  very  onwi!~ 

Img  to  produce  in  their  real  shape.  The  following,  written  in 
1898,  are  of  this  number,  and  will  compensate  for  the  space 
they  may  occupy  in  these  pages, ;  by  their  historical  value, 

“  Generally  speaking,  pur  colonies  while  they  have  English 
lioodin  their  veins,  and  have  relations  in  England,  and  while 


L^tVhcn  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  sumpjmt  mwhed  America,” 

1  Msephersoh,  :**  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  nature  (4  the 
®TO«snit^nt  act,  -Received  with1  .  bnvvergal  demonstrations  of  joy.  Safe** 
{jS*fokw»  for  erecting  Statues  to.  Mr.  Pitv  who'1  bad-  exerted 

wrocif  for  the  repeal ;  and  resolutions  were  made  to  prepare  new  dresses 
<f  British  ftmmfactures  for  edebruting  ike  4th  of  June,  the  6irth  day  of 
mi?  jm^gramm.  sovereign,  and1  to  give  their  homespun,  clothes' to'  the 
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FAUT  I.  they  can  get  by  tradingvvithus,  the  stronger  and  greater  they 
grow,  the  mbre  thas  crown  and  kingdom  will  get  by  them  j  amd 
nothing  fait  such  mi  arbitrary  power  as  shall  make  them  de$pc» 
rate, can  bring  them  to  rebeV  ’  -v;"  -:&/• 

d  Whjle ;-,;we; ,  keep  .strict  ey^  ajpon  theibr-  cpnduct,  ^ 

chiefiy  watch  .their  growth  in  shipping  of  strength ■  and  % 
war,  ^whatever  oiher  increase  they  make,  either  }n  wealth  or 
in  number  of  .inhabitants,  cannot  be  fumed  against  us,  and 
,.•  vc^^er^h&4jei^eiitsd'  fa  thisnarion.  While  we  are  stroag . 
ahd-they  weak;  atsea,  they  mhy  he  compeUed  to  obey  the  lawn 
of  England,  and  not  to  trade  directly  and  upon  their  own 
count  with  other  countries.  I  do  not  think  the  ^eatness  thess 
colonies  may  arnve  at  in  a  natural  course,  and  in  the  progityj 
of  time  can.  be  dangerous  to  England*  To  build  ships  |n& 
way  of  trade  or  for  theif  own  defence,  can  administer  np  trsl 
cause,  of  jealousy.”  , ^  0 

«  It  tu  true,  if  in  New  England,  or  in  other  parts  there,  they 
should  pretend  to  set  up  manufactures,  and  to  clothe  as  w# 
as  feed  their  neighbours,  their  nearness  and  low  price  , 
give  them  such  advantages  over  this  nation,  as  might  proyeef 
pernicious  consequence ;  but  this  fear  seems  very  remote;  be¬ 
cause  new  inhabittmts,  especially  in  a  large  extent  of  country, 
find  their  account  better  in  rearing  cattle,  tilling  the  earth, 
clearing  it  of  woods,  making  fences,  and  by  erecting  neegss^y 
buildings,  than  in  setting  up  of  maiii^twes^whtcli:l8;^ 
last  Work  of  a  people  settled  three  or  four  hpndredvyeari, 
grov/ing  numerous  and  wanting  territory.” 

“  When  we  contemplate  the  great  increase  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  New  England,  Carolina,  and 
,  Pennsylvania,  we  cannot  but  think  it  injustice  not  to  say?  that 

a  large  share  of  this  general  good  to  tho#  parts  is  owing  ty 
rite  education  of  the  planters,  which,  if  not  entirely  virtue#, 

'  ha3,  at  least,  a  show  of  virtue*”  a  ,  ^ 

«  And  to  the  sobriety  and  temperate  way  of  living,  prac¬ 
tised  by  rite  dissenters  retired  to  America,  v/e  may  justly  at¬ 
tribute  the  increase  they  have  made  there  of  inhabitants, 
which  is  beyond  the  usual  proportion  to  be  any  ,  where  else  ob¬ 
served.”  ■  /•'.  .. 

41  Had  it  not  been  for  provinces  begun  and  carried  on  hy 
people  of  sobriety,  the  English  empire  abroad  would  he 
weaker  than  it  is  at  present,” ^ 
«,  If  ever  any  thing  great  or  good  be  done  for  our  Engl# 
colonies,  industry  must  have  its  due  recompense,  and  that 
cannot  be,  „  without  encouragement  to  it,  which,  perhaps, 

.  4>>  only  to  be  brought  about  %  confirming  their  liberties . 
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}’:a  And  as  great  care  "should  be  taken  in.  this  respect;  txs,  BECT.yj. 
‘Without  doubt,  it  is  advisable;  that  no' little,  emulations,  or  pri- 
iate  interests  of  neighbour  governors,  nor  ilia*!  the  petitions  of 

B  courtiers  at  home,  should  prevail  to  discourage  those 

tar  colonies,  who  in  it  few  years  have  raised  themselves  / 

3Dttd  :greatness  they  are  now-  ai^ved  'at^  wtiiout  expense  tu 
the  crown s  Upon  which  account,  any  innovation**  or  breach 
if' their "  original  charters  (besides1  that  it  seems  a  breach  of 
thf  public  faith) ‘j&ayf  peradventure,  not  tend  to  the  king’s  *’ ,  > 

tfo  Habitations  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  m  English 
iuMectsy  but  the  contrary  notion'  is,  peYlm^s,  too  much  ai-  4 

t&talhed  and  practised  ip  places  'which  happen  ndi  to  be  dfo-  .  " 

Stephen's 

|$rklveri£ure,he  a  great  security  and  encouragement  to  these 
•'  iMd&Moiis  if  ,%'MecTaM^  .  fhat  ., 

j^nglishinen  have  right  to  all  the  laws  of  England,  while  they 

doro?*  '  *  ^  ^ 

y  1;  Oh  the  aide  of  the  British  government,  the  bias  tmdim- 
hressmns  taken  after;  the  epoch  of  1763,- Were  altogether,  and 
By  an  tilmost  ijaciredibie  perversion  of  lieart  and  of  judgment, 

ihW  colonies,  ’ -It 

!:  was  to  ■ he;  expected  that-  the;  ekertiobs  .'  and:  'sulferingS'bf'tlse  ’• 

Htie’r ’dhring  ^e^w^  'and.^tlie  value  of  the  ■  feshlts  to’  -Grpat 
Britain,  would"  have  warmed '  the  feelings,  and  relaxed  the 
gripe,  of  any  ministry  or  parliament,  however  greedy  of  reve- 
-  .'’pUe^dr^itenacibi^  of  dommioriv !:  The;  -British- nation  had  hc>  . 

'  ;^uir^df;' ’’by  '''tHe;'waf,’'iahd3, ■  more?  ;t$®ah  eijual  id '"Value -to -tire 
of/ hH/thb  expense  she  haddneurrea  in' 'Atnerica  from  , 

; .  its'fi ^-SeMenienty'  and  hliP ’saw  Opened'  tbhef  new  av'ehuejLof  ; 
'm^OTfb^^lial’coihmefcef 'No'shaWWaisought'OrrOapedby  • 

'  dif;cdloiiies,fih  themdlibhs  of ^  acres  ■  Which  they |J  had  helped.  - 
•.  i»?dhi|qtteri'  ^ybeemed'fo'Besird,^^ 

Of  their  fetter^  so  far,  as;  to  enable  them  tp  recover  from1  didr 
rounds,  ‘  __  * 

^  .But,  .to  allow  them  an  interval  of  ease  entered  nptVmioihe 

•  itnagpiuationor  heart  of  their  task-mast^m.  The  Xibfdb  of  the 

Admiralty  issued  'forthwith,  instructions  to  the  commanders  on 
V  "'Aihiericaji '  station;,  to  ••  enforce  •  :all  '•  th&se '••  bets-  of;  trade  ;to 
*  wMeE'l  'Have  "adverted^  itl  .the  •  most  rigid’  manner^  The  ,*• 
;;^ioistjy,”  says  Gordon,’.’ u  obliged  all  seh-ofHcers'  stationed  on 

flih  i^z  '..  /  V  -•■ 


'  mpmm&m-  mm: 


irp- 

•ipFAICT^fv  '.act  in-  ,thj&  '^parity  .of  the  meanest  tty 

yttytym* 'V&am  ©Ificer ajubmif  tcfthe' :ttgaarcnstom»haW  . 
■60W-  rcgukilflfBS' . for  fh&t  pogpoM*; -  This  proved  a  gttat 

j®deyaace-*i».  ^:Aj^|'la®‘-’«icrchi^».  ®ad  traders.  ■  •  Many#  .1 ' 
.'  ■  .  ^gai'0^^6®- were  madeftio  redress  could  be.  had?  .  - 

^si4es»;the '  Ame^cEi|,^4e,.pith;the  ^mard%%:  ’ 
Which . ; : •; lamtiiif^astaLixreis ■  wefe;’; . veauled -  in  return, >1# 
'goidjshd  '’silver  #  -cdin  or  bullion, ,  cochineal,  .&#  ,-as  .occastoa;;' 
■'^rved^was  almost  Ipstatidy  &etyzppf&  by:the:arsed*hij^..u^;.  ■ 

of^dse-dhkfeidW  . 

'  s|u^ter '  ten:  thcusaf^d.'-  trpops  in  America,  and.  to  f.uppors  thcai; 
\«*:fw  •".  '^^e«^ese,of  thecolGmea,  were  aut^^ 
fry  •  if1  House  •  of  jGommOi??,  to.#  _ 

*  by ’W-the  foreign ,- sugar  &nd- ^  molasses  imported  into 

by&tamps  ©it-  -,#  papm  legal, ,. and:  ,mci^an4%"  ■ 

*  '  Parliament  passed  an  act\  imposing  duties ,  on  ^ 

;.^ckf|  /-p##  Becpre ;  .its-.  csecutio«i-?-;the  cenridW  ' 

■  fwrvo^ act.rdia^ug  tefatesufi  * 

;'  .  .ahd  rey'enu^^f'^e'Bndsh'  colonies,  -were, 'made  rec-overaUe%'; 
any  'courtof^dmimlty  in  -the  colony  where  the.  ofFeitcephoiald' ' 

■  be  poamiitOsd,  .©r-^-at.  the  election  of  the  informeror .  prosecu-  ■ 
,  Which  anight  beappoicid 

'igg  theerow?^  m.ahWpart  of  .America-*-  ,,Thus  thWtrial.byju^ . 

.  defen4nnt-paUed.toauppott--luS  - 

claim  to-  property'  seized,, at  .distances,  which'  -would  .raafcet# 
expense  of  the.  pursuit  more  than  the  : value  of- the  prize. 
M  o  reaver,  the-.  act  -  provided. ,  that  -  he  tnuld  -recover-  ngitks1' 
cost  nor  damages,  if  die  j^dge  certified  bat  there  w^s  probable 
cau^o  of  srizurt>i-  ••■  •’  .  X‘  7  ..  .-,  .---'-.,  ■ 

'■%  do  not,.  know,  of  any.  moral  phenomenon  which  MstWy 
ofU  ,-iv  more  haidhl^tlum  that  -those  -who  were  entrusted# 
Great  Britakuvith  the  supreme,  adrai  nktration ,  should  no t.-a-rlf 
have .  paovWI., utterly  insfyasible .  to -the  services  and  distresses  ■ 
of  the  colonies,  but  have  at  once, resolved, to. take,  'advantep 
of  the  expulsion  of  her  rival  from  the  American  contment^effixJy 
cd,  in  -gms£  part,  through  the#  vigorous  assistance — -and  ofthe 
mighty  increase  and  complete  disengagement  of  the.  nanmvd 
strength,  ■;  produced  by  -the -’same. -generous  co-operatioatr?0 
enforce'  in  all  its  rigour  the  whole  digest  of  commercial  s««* 
jeetion  j  to  plunge  them  into  what  Mr*  Burke  so. justly  clescrib- 
•  -cd  as. 14  a  perfect  .-uncompensated  slavery,  by  joimng.ts-getlier 
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sii'imiv&ml monopoly,* 

■  . ‘iwib  h» ,  tmiveifel  internal  'and- external  t&xaildii  ,w 

■  ifffl&ere seems 'WbenoW -but dii^-Volc^th^agboiit tfemrHd,  . 
■y^ctingthc!  expedients  bmplbyed  ttr&tabH&h  thiv  cumulative 

•  fevbimie*aefc8,'  8tamp*tets/''r^sti^lnitifg'  -^d 
B  bvim  port  muii^mrMdr^cMih$.  fcgkfsi* 
tkksyrar 'Quartering  eoldtar*  la  private! 'drtigdtig'mm 
■;#Eiigtand  ffor  feidyfoc/Eajpish .  writmof 
;,-'Moibjhatmnyvfif1iding'  ibat.:^bs", verdict  of  Mw^e-wm^m 

^|teiee^d'^II^bave«^aicu^^^'i»as's^ 

:;,He";'a#ei^8t  :sbrtMace‘  of  reprobation;  tel" (fetsr^tteii  ■ 

,.Mt&tfobthara  scheme  of  new  mddepIttgtiM/'Ms#4  gwer^- 
jwBtjso  as  to  Increase  the  bower  and  pammsge  of  €fe  crown* 
^^'e^le'krlmtek'to  enrich <he*f  rek^otrsjsnd-'dfepefid'tets^ 

.  ~%m,  the  causfe  of  Mhe  warptmd  of  /of*  America, 

;k*fPf Adduce  these  a»  the  prominent  ■ftsMtsj^-'©f\:the-hQfdtil 
(•'"'■'•  ■'/  ■■'  ••■•■*■-.•'•'„•'■■.•-■ 

: laf 'Aitiseriba .by  Sst-.df^ssfasss!^  ■' 

'  #‘be;ipphed'to:' support  an  anss.y'-^erQj;to  p&f  ttdtfgpy tidkff 
.-:  tb1«be;;  ^v'enibrs,  anotherto  the  lieutepant  gore^to,  fifefks 
%  dsejudges  ■ofthe-laW'andadmiralty ;  mdm$&  ifcms^&r  the 
and  judicial,  ebtfelp  "istskp£M* . 
.tef-.  t#'theL^dpI^;:akid“  wholly'  deneadeat 

■  'Second,-  tbinafce:a  few  division  -  of  im;eolasri«^;t&  tedmee  0iz 

^mialnflg  smaB^dnes’mwe 

;  ikfe  them;  ail'  royal' 'j^verhmentSj  with  a  peerage  hs.  each,  Ice, 

■ '  Mr,  Burke"  gave  to  parliament,  ^  iils'tassasweraMe'  spfeefj 
'p'Amerjcait'taSi'ai'Iois,  afali  accost  of  ilieds^m'aEd  progress 
effetiew  plan  of  colohkl:a£finmlsttmtl«m*flfis  rekfibsS stteds 

■  ®  a  monument  of  the  genius  of 'that  rule,  wz&sr  which  Ufae  eo* 

’  ■  fefe*  by '  their  '■  own ;  admirable  energies  jfefif  a  ‘tram  ’  Of  -prOvI-* 

,.  ifeial  dispensations,  fed  grown  to  a  strength,  and  f^eserred  a' 

1 '  sgmt,  too  firm  to  be  'broken  by  its "  utmost  ■  ps^ssure,  wf *ea  aB 

jS^'tasfetii  to. natural  tefia&'wtce  removed*  .'Tfees.M- 
'  hmhg  H  a  pari  of  the  testimony  of  Burke:  '■■•'■. 

■  ^'Attl&a  period  Immediately  dn  the  close  of  the  war  of  1^-5,' 
fedbsne  of  government  new  m  many  -things  sem©d.-fe>  fere 

-  ^m'mlopied*  '  I  saw,  of  thought  !  saw^  skvewi  sympwms^f 
'^fr«i:'di®<ige,  whilst  "I  mt  in' your  gaBary,  srggood  wMIe  fe- 

■  fife  1  feltfefencmrcf  a  seat  in  tins  house*  '  At  that 

\."  "&&  fsiizmmiy  -was  ^taMished  of  seeping  ap'i»le®fii4  twenty 

■  ;^W's^teas%.  with  ‘twenty  colonels  capable  of  seats  is  this 

-  fej®1---  Ttn*  scheme  was  adopted  with  ferir  «w««rsd  aWdfesstft 
-viri'  iil  sides,  at  the  very  tfee  mat, hy  your  carquesfe  m 
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PABT  ii  America,your  danger;  from  foreign  attempts- in  that  part  of  tfe 
worldwas  much  lessened*  or  indeed  rather  quite  over, ,  Whejs 
' •  thishuge  -increase,  ofmilWy  cstahlsshm'eftt-'Wsas  resolved-^ * 

,  a-  revenue  was  ,  to  -'be-'  found  to  suppoA ,  so  - ’great  ,a:  bunbes, 

■'■f  ,  Country, i-.gentlemen*.;ith€-  ■  great ..patrom/'o^ economy,-. asid'f^ 
great  cesisrers  ‘  of ;  a  standing  armed, ;  force,  wauMnot  fcaye-iWfc 
tered-wijth  ^mudf  i^acrityinto  the'yo$©-  fur,  so, ’large  and  so;ea|:' 

.  pen^vei^ittrrhy,  if,  ’they  hadbeenyery  ;^e-thatthey,were''49.  ’ 
continue*  to  pay  for  it, ,  B^t  •hbp^.'pf-:  another  kind  were '"hd^. 

•  out  to'.themf  and, fa <rmenjbcr, 
Townshcnd,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  on  this  subject,  did  da^ak 
thgm,  jb)&  j&yiag:  before  .their  eyes  the  image- of  a  mykm£$i. ■ 
,i  .  W^acd.m- Am«adca.!*',-::;.». ■.  A,-  wi.*  ;:>»;/.#*  Athk 

..  ..Xh^cc®duct  ofthe  colonies,  in,  resisting  this  cehem©id^i».  , 
/  '  i^aai;,fbr ,advocatea,m,the.parliameni;;:and,wei  may , claim . $4 

it  particularly,  the  unqualified  sanction  of  Camden  and;  Cfiati; 
Kami  the  most  enlightened  istd  conscientious  among  the  British 
statesmen  of  that  day.  « w  We  have  been,”  said  the  tirsS,  44  ti^ 
original  aggressors  m  this  .business ; ,  if  we  obstinately  persi^l 
we  are.f^ly*/imswerable  for  all  the  .consequences*  .  Wheiwfyk-' 
contend  that  we  aim  only  to  defend  and- enforee.our  owh' tights, 
I;, positively  deny  it.  X  contend  that America  hasbeen  drives, ' 
by,  cruel  .necessity,  to  dejfdnd  her  .rights,  from  the  united  attatid 
of  violence*  oppression,.  ipid.|ajuati  ce*]  I  contend  that « Amerl^ , 
has  ■  been  mdisputably.  aggrieved. .  :■  Perhaps,.iZS-d-.4r<?»M'ww:ri^ 

■ ,.  MngHshmatt,  wishing  to  enjoy  the  ■  ideal,  benefit  of  such  a  claiit 
of  taxation,!  *&%ht  urge  it  with  earnestness,  andendcavQU^.: 
tarry  my  point?  hut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  l  resided  in 
'v  •  that  I  felt, -or  was  to  fee.!,  -the  .effects  of  such  manifest  injustistg, 
I  certainly  should  resist,  the.. attempt  with;  that  ■, degree  of 
ardour  which  so  daring  a  violation -of  .what  .should  beheld 
dearer  than  life  itself*  ought 'to.  epJcbtdte  in.  the  ha-east  ©feydy 
freeman*”  ;  .■■  -  •.  >  .  ,  'j  ,  ;■  ..." 

-  “..Pursuing  .the  ideas  of  a  native '.American,  or  person  -,r& 
siding  in  that  country,  what  .must  he- the  sense  they  fed  of  & 
repeated  injuries  that  have  fora  succession  of  years  pastfeset/ 
,  heaped,  on  them-.?  ■  ;  To  have  their  property,  ufader  the  idea  of 

assorting  a  right  to  tax  them,  voted  away  by  one  act  of  padisy 
,  .  ment,  and  their,  charters,  under  an  idea  of  the  supreme  ryttho- . 

rity  of  tiie .British  legislature,  swept  away, by.  another -  vo  A  of 
parliament.  .  Thus  depriving  them,  or  rather  claiming  a  right 
to  dispose,. of  every,  shilling  they  are  o: worth*,  without  one 
them  being  represented  by  the '  .persons  pretending  to,  ^.ereis# 
this  right;  and  thus  stripping  them  of  their  natural  rights, 
growing  out  of 'the  constitution,  confirmed  by  charter,  and 
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ry^|?w^cd:by  ;cTe?T: branch,  of  the  legislature,  without S£©t/vl 
na&n,  or.  €yeu  mmout  hea^^g»’,^8,  -  •  "  vir-v*^. 

V,  ^4^<3EeicsMo»,^  :  **  .are:  a'wi^.siidtiiatisou.%'  r 

:  p|i;,pmdeiif  people.'  •„  ..^Tfeeyvpo96ejs».  too  much-  good  sense* :  ami : 

fp  hit,-1  <w^:.tp-8Qlxnit;tb’hold  'tlidr-pyopenies-.oii'sio''  % 

■■  ..jpn^sBsioi^  ^  Ma^»dug^aceiUI^sk- .  tescnuEe*/  -.  Vi^Msgr  see  Jj| 

, '§a$ei^  v«naU^'^  .*hey  '  '■■'■ 

: .  j>ercem%  -that,  even  if  they  were  willing -to  eoattEbutej-to-  whae. 
purposes  their  eoats^uticfaa  would  be  applied?  to  nothing  but 
’  $&:esf£nctson  -of  public  .and-,  private  virtue  there*.  ashas  already 
:,'^^diexasie-h^re.”t.:^'  i,;  ;*:«'■<;.><  .>..;  -y*  * 

,:;Aa  Americarihnds  not  only  instruction,  bat  a  grariSearion 
/'such  as  is  commonly  enjoyed,  m  looking,  hack.  upon  ir hideous 
'•'t@ $m  which you-.hav&fastingly  escaped*  when  horetmces  ’ 
portraits  drawn  bynear  observers,  whose  tide  to  credit  is 

■  Ij^ond  disputey  of  the  .cabinets  and:-  men-to  .whom: the  English' 
Rior^char:dnatinncorami£tcdthcUberfieKan<ifcrtU3C3ofthe 

;  oalopiea.  tj  .Let  us:  see  how  they  are  described’  by  three  ststfces- 
'  Mri-of '  different  Jpdirical  views  -and--  eonuexhm?*-  ;„die 

■  Mest  and  most  intimate  experience  foth*  ministeri^l'^ovem.*' 

ment  -'of.  the_>  --kingdom. - . -  -In  the-  debate  rof  the-Hous-e'.c>f-Lord$  . 
'§f.^eb.-'ils%.47?5,*Losd.  Mansfield  eajd-^ t  have-'ieeh-'mt^i 
•..Qf':.coimis,.'3k^^  frmjueat  :' 

}i$ss$m : to  .-die.  means  -used  to  acquire:popuhirity,-:aa5d  ibe-ba?©, 

•■'  ^.-^eau  .purposes  *©.  which  -’that-  -'popularity  .has  :d*een  -  feftesv  ’ 

■  spuds  employed.  - : .  -I .  have-  been  in  <  cabinets .-  where  the 
;i':at£og^ha8.  notbeentoadvwncethe  publiciEterestrnot  by 
w  %M£Oii  and'  mutual  assistance  -rto ••  strengthen  the-  bauds'  of 

gttwftmsn tj-  but  by  cabals,  jealously  'and'  mutual  distrust,  to:" 
ifff8?srt.iea®h  'others  ^designs, ;  and  to.  circumvent  -  each  other,'  in’  • 
^dertoobtain 'power. a^'preremmence.?,:';---  1  \,  i  •’•  ’  -.  ,-w-” 

Chatham  j- -in  concluding;; .  the  ■- defence  of  -  his -  pkii’  ' of 
i;C«ici!iarian  at  the  sitting  of  the  -Lords  of  the  1st  February, 

"**$&»  apostrophized  -the  minister .of  the-  day  thbs'-j  ; . '  >•  -  ■  .  ' 

\*h  Ye*  when  1  .consider,  the  ■  whole-  case  as  It  dies  ’.before-  •  me,  | 

I;fflTO-£5U£;iaueh?asto|sished--j  I  tuts  not- surprised’' that  men, who  ’  *“• 

'  feg  liberty  .should  detest  those  that  prize  it;  or-' that  those  -who  ' 
tr^mrtua  ,  .themselves,  should  endeavour  to  ptrsecuM'-ihost; 

■  ^posaess:it*r  ■.  Were -I- disposed-  to  early- this’  theme-,  tor  the 
extent  that  truth  would  fully  bcsi*'  me-  ou£  j.n,  I  could  demon- 
&&te.  dint  the -whole  of’, your  political  ’conduct- has  been  -,on.e 

-  i.^etinued  -series  -of- -weakness, -.temerity,-  despotism,  ignorance,- 

-.-  h’.  .-■■ t‘  Rebate  in  the  House  cfjbords,  Kov,  15, 1?75. 
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■  l*&mT  L .  &y,  negligence,  Meuderiag,  stud  the  sno.it  midtiom  ssfviU* 

$y ..  mm$&chy  m& .  pomjptimn  -  CM  tuatauderasktaj  I  man  ' 
'  allow,  jhou  onexiserih  -a  strict  attention to  yaw?  owif  interest®;'' 

■  in  that  wow,  you  appear  sound  statesmen  md  abk  jJolitkiaMI 
present  meagim- (oC^ecoKcillatMit  ^V- 
*  •  the  :coIoEiies)'fefeukl  pnsMilv  that  yon  mmt  imuntty  lose  v# 1 

pias.e»r  ■ ;  1 dbubi  much  whether  voa-  wilt  ha  able1  tokeep  fea 
cm  any  terms}'  but  "sure  I  am,  mat  such  are  your  well  know 
characters  and  abilities,'  any  plan  •  of  reconeHiation,  bower# 
moderate,-  wise,  "and^feasible,  must  fail  in  yodr  ■  hands. '  •  Sut% 
then,  bang  your , precarious  .situation,'  who-  can  wonder  ,<<&& 

■  you  Khoiiki  put  -  a '  negative  «m  any  measure  v/hkh  mmt  aftmli.  ■ 
late  your  power,  deprive' you  of  your  emoluments,  and  utmk 

.  reduce  .you':  to;' that'  state  6C  .which  God  wA 

■  mture- de€i^ned:you*n'  vJ- ''  .  '*•'•  ••’•*"  ‘  '-V  ^ 

.  *'  ■■  EarHer«--itr  the-  debate  ■  respecting  the  disorders ' in  Atnerh$j 

1770,~J^ard  Shelhura*  held  this  language  in  the  game  hotmj 
■-  «..My Ictday — 1  scarcely  remember  a  period  rrshistoty^Ml 
dent  or  modem,  where  the  ministers  of  a  state,  -however  defet 
to  the  feelings  of  justice,  were  so  lost  to  the  sentiments  df 
oh  sine,  that  they  gloried  ftKbfc  cktsstsd  by  fiVcty  houJa*  iu«iTt* 
fa&ralfaeir  counpry.  This  pkmarie  of  profligacy  was  mci'Vdt 
for  the  present  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  adopts*! 
the  principle- of  the  Homan  tyrant  as  far  as  they  were  ab&s 
'  and  if  our  heads  were  beyond  their  power,  have  at  least  eutflf 
ail otiE'Hbories'wids.a' blow.” '  "■  •'••'••  ; 

.-A  As-  tbs  fellowship-  of  witirpriac.  Suwferiiigi' and  objert, 
during  the  war  of  - t 7&%  between ;  the  colonies-nad  the  -faotk? 
country,  the.  copious ■  effusion  of  their  blood-  in  the ’same'  au 8* 
tray  operations,  and  their  joint  triumph,  •  failed  to  ■  inspire  ra* 
evas-  with  the  sympathies  natural' to  the  most  common  allies, 

'  the  more  intimate  -  relations'  with- them -into  which  that  -w, 

.,  •'■■■  '  --  brought  herj  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  a  thorou^ 

obserratiott  of- ;thar  character  and  situation  j-  had  no  effect  sr, 
-  -  curing' her  profound  ignorance  on 'these  points.-  It  appcist? 
indeed,'  the  less  extraordinary,  that  the  metropolitan  couadb 
should  .have  remained  in  this  state,  when  it  is  noted,  that  ns®® 
o t  the  royal  governors'  id  America  seemed,  with  all  the  ad’®®*' 
rages  of  their  situation,  to  have  ao,  clearer  insight,  iwVif 
nation  might  relax  Into  mirth,  wh’ti  we  read  the  hmgusfe 
which  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  addressed  to  his  prod* 
pais  in  1774,  u  The  colonists  talk  of  fixing,  a  plan  of  goves®" 
meat  of  their  own j  and  it  is  somswkat  surprising*  that  so«®? 
m  the  other  provinces  interest  themselves  so  much'mthefefeh 
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of.fa» '.of  HftssachiMctttt*- -.i-find theyhsms *me 

mr-Mr*?  Ycrk..#$d  Philadelphia!  and  £  team  by  m  officer  who 

imtre&s -madm <$fyey. ■  arq-Aereff#  - .  -  ,  '  '•  :,.  ■  ■■' i» 

•  If  any  British- st&iesmaa.  could  -fee  ^pKesed' to.ibid^rs^ed  • 
&m>ug%the  nature  4nd  condition  of  the- Americans,'  IrwM 
®#*fewn.if  .yeVhe  k'-rcpamd  to  have-  spoken  iuvmd’ilsuncnt'  la 

4f£®,te.tm8  stndnt^ -.;  .>•  :•■  ■■-■.•  .’-vf  ■ .  -; 

There  were  not  .wanting .  iijrac.  ^W*, .  1  ka<l:«ki»  ham. t**uL.eab*- 
rne  bis  majesty,  to  propose.  to ,m«s  to  bum  my  fihgerrwith 
.^American  «tam|3«acfcr  With  the  enemy  at  their  back,  with  1 
otir  bayonets  at  their  breasts,  in  .the  day  of  their  dk^$s,;per» 

■  Iq$e  the  AraerkfeUB  would-  have  submitted  to  the  Imposition!  • ' 

;|p  it  would  have  been  taking  m  ung^nerotss' and  tmjust  5§d* 
vintage*-  A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors, of  die 
power,  of  the  strength  of  America,  ,It  is.  n  topic Otatcffigj&gf' 
be  cautiously  meddled  with*  -. In A- good, cause, \m\ a  :$&&&& " 

the  force  of  this  country  can  crush  ■  America  to  ®$xm§* 

.  |JaM9iW:die'va}our..o£  yourtroopu.  *  $  know  the-.sdh$lly ofyoar 
•>  <#^rs^-;6  3%ere;#  not  a  company  of  foot  that  bm  sermd-  m 
■'■  tizhick-you-- may  Ji6f  tpfaltt  ■  G  'Oj 

kmzkdgs  md  experience,  to  make  a  governor  of ambny  there?}  ■ 

-  4^,fbeir'fint'projects  for  subverting  thetibertfe*  of  Am- 

■  |ps  i  in  -«ve?y«  step  which  they  took  as  -  they  prosecuted  fdseir 
igta^in  ad  that  they  uttered,  the  mhustey  betn?yed  thsf'they- 
were  entire  strangers  to  her  spirit  and  resources.'---  Indeed*  ike* 
frost  universal  ignorance  of  the  British  on  these  posst*,  *cst« 

#**«  thfem  altogether  unfit  to  hold  dominion  over  me  cotaksu 
fr.eonsdtuted,  in  Itself,  a  sulidenfc  reason  why  the  mmemm. 

sfessld fee  dissolved.-;  We m$y judjje  of  the  ddteskms?, t 
rulers  and-  people,.  Jby-  die  ■  ioilowksg  specimens- .drawn, 
fes.  the  parliamentary  debates*  -  ■  *  -  ... 

■fMy  Lords,”  said  the  LordGhat?ceHor  Nsufiingte-  z® 

'  Lifer  House,  in  ir6S,f  M  the  colonies  are  .become  too  'fefg  i® 

»«  governed  by  the 'laws  they  at  first  set  out  with;  -  They  have 
,  ISPEfere  -.run  into  confusion,  and  it  will  ' be  the- policy  of  %$m 
t|@3itsy,to  lorn  a  plan  of.  laws  far  -  them. '  If  they  withdraw 
frfrwse,  you  m  u«t  withdraw  protection  j  css?  shat  tte  Utile 
lSf  Genoa,- or  the  kmgkds® r,  sr  rather  rcjteliio 
overrun  them -,-  .  „■ . 

f  I  have  flie  best  reasons  for  thinking,”  $aM.  tbs  'prim©  sai~ 


«,*  ?****£  &o*»  the  lion.  Gov.  Gagrc  to  the  Earl  of  IXiri.mmttkf  ilate!  B o«- 
Seyt  1774.  ' 

?  &&£$?$  ©a  dblutfeatiecs  in  Arsenca. 
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TfUX&td;^'  . 

-  fsSjSfe , 

'■•  fmmmmm$^  tifewr  sbk^ijMSSb^ 

'  'JLx ■' 


am,.a2alffi^d.doai*£s  ’  «  f . !1L 

^t?»d^wfcftdter^  o^m*  .orotp^-f^.0®6® 

U<  j&:  ?2^&hev  Sit  ^flaaowot  egs«i^»« 

life 

cw^^rtttw^p  hm9es«  w  for- til# 

%iS*mtk  faro?*  *$««*  1  %m*it>.  tim  «$**  *»^~ 

i«fer  fcfttH  wl  WS*T  ^t®*^™^***® 


»  -  J  .  ■ 

^fcf ■■■mi-  w8k$mt!t& 

■>w&i  wares*  *  in  niMt  «p«v  ^'  twenr  «£ 

''ii^'^kw'WMiM'  mt  tmftbwf mt  ' 

%be  whom  #$-lhrSiii4 : ' 

A  mtowfo  w  mm>  '*wi  1ft  > 

tpolefes  3ta$®t 

«s*deir  *>f  mss,  is^s&ilng  $mmd  to» 
-■Qamtm& dwir  mm  •  >-m%  *  imougli^'f »• 
;i8iii«lierish  <&*&  gctiteHHi*' ft&nfetnti  &-*  ' 

•  &®to  mtim  egorititism?  :  i@ri*to*;-«sipi^i^;  fife 

■-lidfodiiMfte '  ■■'-’!■’ ■■  ^ « '■  ■*”Vi  pr-^yiy^i-^  , 

-TO?'  wm  #"'*&■ 

'  Vi^ed5«SMa^e' tse^^  ^ 

?h*  mtdfdm  sdWbhwts'i  sad  in  swfr  te'ftffetr 
feit^mMes,' '  $*&  w&tikm 

■m^i\hms^^<:;i^mmsxSii  01  •  m^kade, ' with  fA 

t$g^ii^''4i&d  i««5:tes '. 

m&  3M*<  m  sswly  bwe,  ■  wfamm  dtm  t  > 

fig  bldod  tiOT|ffisgenilm^  tim  fcatt^lMife' 
faSbd,  espeStn,  rttyttaefy+u  mj&tmj 

dtese*  taamsised  m  fmmirnt  'mdvufotim  frdph 

tteKdisgmysedttt  -pcmt®&zfy  4#flfeew&Mm ' 

tatlicisf  -  Atm,  'tmjsatymM  io  , 

ftafrdettriaetic^  ^  ta^tsiaaM^'  ass!  &£&m$  aB  ’ilsfc’ 

ibit  ®std  %*go*Er  ©fiMeace  *  tlre&v  m*&r  wfc  dmiffikta£es  / 

Swdr  fencer#  ittaclefgf 

•  febwiag -the  'fttfgmpes^  ’  ®&e  urn  to  cSHbmsti®’  '-wisb  ‘ft1  feiadfisl 1  ©£ 

^mmsi^wS^m  tmst  t!*e  <fessm  ■$»  @eek:Mseh  &d~ 
fmmm  cm--.ifaea*  ©im  pteyaa!  gmyadL^$s&  Jtke$e:wiM*%sz 
figMj  #ay3'Cl&gzmr^mk& ®f Greut  BnSamf*  fee#  '/  ;;  * 

>.•#'%&»  icmg  .before  ‘ilk  Bndjsfr  ginrcreifsaffifit  smii'dJfi'  majosfsr 
■  feftbs  British  |jeop!e,  c&ijl<l  be  persuaded  ti^''Am£ri<&  wcuM. 
dwmolisdKNin  ^looktfee'motlstar  ccmatiiy  ia  die  faie,  8®s  . 
tetst  Kbs’imsaeose  pows2v_^_  Tfeey  sappescd  a  gucc^^ 

ia  tbe  feoae  df  xamd,  siad  ln&itaof  aetiofi,  alissost 
tfemagbcmt  Ear<^e.  'America  coasi^fed, io«bclr,ej®'s  ^ 

‘parts  of  a1  baJma,  jm>l  tfiose .  die'  iri^acst  ia 
^ot£4  the  feast  surliScfs!  m  the  modiBaMfo®*,  dad  daselfd.;, 

.  k  <feipexy  ;  •'  sbe  bad  adlfjsf  stajidlng  jmsaies, .  dkaplim^- 

'fe^jiyts  norfeto^sss  5  sbe  wsfjted.grest  aad  sms®  ajf«%  • 

$fesa*  ammaciitioa ;  sbe  IMioured  izetde?  a  scstcitf  oie@m$  s&s  , 

J.fv  mwa.' 


‘  t2^EE^^3p^ll£S2:l!^^^^^s^^.^^i®^EISJ^532^i^:S^..t^Xt^E  C33SSS^^^^-  lisSffiS^SSSte^S^ 

t3gaafr5sd<*tnsq^^ 

d«s3»3~hsi  ism$^  a®k  ■cms&j-ttm!-  Qs%m. 

Igwe  \  ^h^m<szmm^  otsb^  fhu^^^wzmr&mm^  lu'tm^ 

Wk<®&&~  &?JM^?fisaNru&tiar  yjaerwfflft  wstfvn^lto* 

^^amLi  uskssL  Mr  ir^Mm^ta^vd^smt 

o^s^^tlsteti,.  l^Mmtmlm^^^mj£^t&^-..  >. 
t  tf  wrtkttev  ■^^nmrnz§0pm»i^ttfi  tao-ISaaca*^  u,%rZ 
«»#*»?• 

&&dta&£  tfttF~«fi»  i«€Ltfeasmi\>-v  4«jt*  r^ 
mis&Mmi  ^t^W-hail  ~  *£  '  rtUib? 


'They 

»MiqMQ^  ircfeslie^  mdk^h' 

^fl'srksai-fe  mdd  be  cassfy  j&s  sad  jacfcfcsferiag  wl- 

dtseiplme.  .$T!ie  *bo£  jr»i  rAe.-oat^yeiy-oc:* 
of  these  .p’esgadcd  traits  &nd  .dkpmMahSj  for  the-  sup* 
p^^v'tlsftgraliScatEoa  of  sjptecb,  or  tie 
s®p  otit  9*  garitasirt.  '-'Wfeasi.  passed, 
body  ought  ml  to  icJb»$2^nf  fettj.lt  affords'® '^osted^' 
-  ^:pd  ‘w^jm*ms '  example  ,$>f ,  ®g^o®aJ  *  '«ar®sh|>lia| 

^  #;f  ,u!»lk';  <feEonss?  'ss^ierice  sssi  ^r.sirsIHtude  j  ail 

^4siter^tai^^  gjf&feitude ;  all  the 

T  -.  ; '  / 

••  ‘W  ragqB* so  sliie-H'hwse, .of1 . % . si&gle^trwt 
&$3i  the  Keparfca  dCits  debates,  may  suffice.  The  te nee  of  this 
strifes  every  reader  wlrn'm  Jkmilkt-  .with  .die'  "tome,' 
:,oi:  the  !as© '  Eagiiab  pulilicaisoas  cmscessi-' 
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f- Uolonol1  Cfrimt-skd^b lie  had  se^d-.iu-Anie* 
rich ; "-knew  the  Americans  very  well  j •■ warcerMua^feay  would 
.  not  fight  $:  ^y>dwl4-'nev€ridir9  to’ face  'm'Eii^Jish;an?oy  j .  and 
-that -tansy .did  :Bot'  net^essaxy  -  to’ 

makeu  gbpd  soldiery  'he  repined many,  oftkeir^^solRmon-plm:^ 
expressions}  riS&aled  their  enthusiasm  in  religion*  wad  drew  a 
dhagrepuhkpictti^eof  their  banners  -and.  ways  of  Hving”® 

■ ’-:  The  picture  fetched;  by  the -gallant  colonel  is  said  to  have 
produced  much  mirth  in  the  Home,  and  obtained  implicit  ere* 
dit  iram  'the-majonty.  of  .the  time  relate  that 

a  -■  saspiddr-bfits-  accuracy  did'  not  -  arise,  until  ,  soaae-  months 
after,- .  when1  -hews-  Was;.received'  in  -England' ;-:of,'the;battSe;-of  * 
Breed’s  Hiil-j  and  of  the  expedition  to  Canada,  v/hich,  as  it  is; 
related  by  Brougham  in  his  Colonial  Policy,  furnishes  ex¬ 
cellent  comment  on  the  speech  of  Grant*  -  ••  ••  Mtkv, 

.; • 4i  WMSe  toe  most  sanguine  friends  of  -American'  ■  indepen¬ 
dence  scarcely'  ventured  to-  liope  that  the  colarasts  would  he 
able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  forces  of  the  mother 
country*  they  astonished  theHvoiid,  by  commencing  offensive 
,  operations;  -■  The;veiyfirat  campaigned  thatunhappy  war,  was  • 

|  rigna!S$0  by  d-successful; expedition:  of.  she  revellers  against 

the  .stations  of  the  British  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  *, 

.  and  toe.  gates. -of  that  province  tjrere  thus  thrown  open  to  the  ; 
most  formidable  invasion,  which  threatened  the  total  conquest 
of  the  country  before  the  end  of  the  same  year.  -  ■■  The  gallant 
;  leaders  to  whom' those  operations'- were  entrusted,  'actually^- 

:i  duced  the  whole1  of  'Upper  Canada,,  and  were--oa&y -foiled  in, 

l  their  attempts  on  Quebec,  by  the  ill  choice  of  the  -season,  owing  . 

1  chieSy  to  the  -  divisions -  'of  -  'Upiniouthat  constantly  attend '-the. 

;  offensive  measures'of  governments  newly  formed  upon  0  papu- 

!  larmoddj  the  union  of  the  bedeged  -in ' defence- of  their-  large  . 

4  property,  which  -they  were  -taught  to  believe  would-  be  'exposed  ■ 

1  -j  to  the  plunder  ■  of  the  rebels  $  and  -the -extensive  powers  wisely 

■  5  confided  by  the  British  government- to  -General  Carle 

;j  '  powers  formerly  unlmov/ii.m  any; of.  the  -colonies,  and  utterly 
\  .  '  inconsistent  ’with'/  ®  -government  bearing  -the  -  faiuttet-  resem- 

i  hlm.es  to  a. popular  -form.-  ^Thus  -had  me  infant  republic  of 

•!  ‘America,,  •  ssimediatelyht'the  'commencement  of  separate-  op's* 

«  radons, '  kid  'above:  half  a  -year  -  previous  to  the  formal,  declare 

j  lion '  of  'independence,- -almost succeeded  in  the  conquest  of  a 


-  \  *  Befcat©  cfFtb.  22,  tfT&  -  -  -  Thia  toldsiel  (Skat  ws»  tie.  caoyo  ■  that  'cost* 

rawetded.  toe  detachment  whose  defeat  near  Fcjt  DuQuesna  I  hsve  noticed 
>.  a  in  my  4>h  Section,  and  which  was  preserved  fern  Utter  destruction  by  ■ 

/  l  bravery  o?  the  VughuasaiUtia;  : :  '  *•  1  ■•-'  >•'"  - 


;.  British  colony,  strongby  itB.siatura!  position,  by  tlm-jvigour  ..ofSSSC^-yi.. 

•  ifct  attentat  admmisWatm%hy  the'';  esperien ce  ■  of ;  the.  yeteFmf 

twcpdwhodefeod^  %gmdk»y  theskill  of  •  • 

who  force^  j  while  the  poly  advantages#! 

die  assailants  consisted  in  the  ro^imtic  Valsjui?  of  their- !ca4ei%, 

■  the  enthuriasim  of /meh  ffgfct&g'.m-  thrown  -fita&i had  -.the 

>  vigorous  rcoundils  of  im  independent  community,#**: ,  ^  J  v .  • 

;  w  ln''dse:.Hpttse,of,Xords^;the  legiskrioa 

and  senatorial  dignity, M  thatgreat  bodyofhis  majesty's. teaye- 
and  faithful  subjects  with  which  -his-  American  provinces  hsp* 
piiy  ,abou3id.edt,5j  .was ■.  still  more  roughly  handled  fhaarin  St, 

■  '•  Stephen’s  Ghapd.  ■■- before 'I-left;rX«padcmj-,h?;j5t 
-.mys  FnmMijri4  wbe«%at  the  House  of ., JLdrds-: when-a debate 
1  .fawhich&ftra  Can^ehiwas  to  spe^»  .and;whd,dndecd,  spoke- 

■  admirably  on':  American ■:  affairs,;,!.  was  much  -. disgusted  mmx  - 
the.  ministerial  aide,  by  many  base  reflections  on  American 
coumgef-.rdigiohi-nndesrstattdingi  See*  rin:Whidr-#e.  wefce  ’treat- 
e&<fcdth  the  utmost  contempt  as  the  lowest ,  of  mankind,  and 

(  almost  of  a  different  "species  from  the  :English:;Pf  Britam  jyfeufi  •  . 

•  prtkularfy  the .  American  honesty  -  was  abused-  by  some  of  the  ■  •  ■ 
lords ,1-  who;  asserted  that  we  were  •  .all  knaves,  and,  wanted  only 

by.  this  dispute  to  avoid  paying  our  debts?  that  if  we  had  any  > 
sense  of  equity  cr^Bstice*  we  should  offer  'paymeftt/of  the- , 
•',..iea,’b&c.*.V/r:  ^  ■•-,,•  >  t;::  --t'skr  ..0.,;hV:'  -/.v 

. .»v?.The-  parfiamentaiy  histow  fiirmshes;  copious  proof 
.statement'  of  Franklin*  .Such- specimens nbdundi. pa  .the  follow*, 
y  ingt.. ?vEarL.! Talbot  said,  t^e  noble. -Earl  who  spoke  ■  last-. line 
.•;  'pesrtaiicfly. hit* off-one-  leading,  feature' of; the-  Americans.' ' ■  His- 

■  ••; lordship  tells you  thatceven  iii-  the  midst- of dieir ,  seal, for  ■ free* 

;  dom  .and;-  independence,  they  were  not  able  to- conquer  .their  - 
T.s^uralprvpemti^‘iejrmid tmd.somtolment”  &c«;&c.  ■  ,-y.-. 

:■  '  '"^The  .:-du!id:,.of  -Ghandos  rose,  and  -.moved ;  any, address-,  of 
.  thanks,  .-•-.Hi&ygraee-  began'  with  .staring  the  many  public;’ an  cl 
private-.- virtues;  of  ritie-' sovereign,- and  the  obstinacy^ 

.’<8 r$:mgmiitude±  qf  Ms  rebelliem  subjects  in  America”-.  Qzc, .  -8&c» 

- '. ■  -yrTh&e&teat  to  whkh  -this  obloquy  was.  earned,  oh  one  ■  poult, 
h  c^hlfcnced,  even-hy  a  protest  of  the -minority,  who  adduced 
.-  if  gs  one '  oi  their ■  motive a  tq  dissent,. in  the  following  remark- 
:  ,  nbk.langmige:  tf-  We  do  not  apprehend  that  she  topic' eo, much 

■  insisted  upon  hy  a  lord  high  in  oflicey  namely,-  the-  cowardice  of 

.  bir  Majesty's ■  American  subjects ,  to '  have  airy  weight  in  itself,-  v- 
.  of  .-he  at  aB'  agreeable  tb  the  dignity  of  sentiment  which  ought  . 
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'Vtkjsr  tr  &s.  chasactcri&e  th&  •  f  House!  n  This  is  to  ."caff-1  for  ■  resistance^ 
and  to.  provoke  '2obdUo»-.'b^tihe-:mqst  powerful,  b£  -all motives , 

•  ■  whidt'ean  act  upotr  men  '«ff-  my  degree  of  spirit  'and  aensi- 

■  '  bilityd'  ,  '  :■  w 

in  office  yaHude&st&;.  in  the  protest,'  was  the? 
Earl  of '  SandwTch,  who  presided  over  the  admiralty-,  and pos¬ 
sessed  ;a:  considerable-share  of  iaffiiehce  ifr  the  cabinet.  His 
speech  is  a  precious  sample,  of  the  genera!  strain  of  the  mother 
comhfy.'  at- this  ■  period,'  'respecting :  her’'  transatlaiitic  offsprings 
Itis  a  model  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  the  multitude 
„  of  smiiiar  eimibm'at-our  expense,  to  which  almost  every  year 
Since  -its -date  -’has  given  birth*  Its  plessahtry  is  inimitable; 
ond'-thc  truth  of  the  details,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  the  tone,: 
will  be  more  strongly  felt,  on  a  reference  to  what  I  have  nar- 
.ratpd,  m  regard  to  the  conduct  of  tke^rovincials  at  Louisbourg, 
and'"die'O®cacy.'0f  their  conquest^-.,,.--. yr»: 

, ..  M'-.The-  Ear*,  of  c  Sandwich  said-~wsuppose  thq  colonies  do 
.  abound  in  mea, -what- does  that  signify?'  They' are  mvyundia.* 

-  cipline^'-oowarclly:  mda*-.-- T- -wislv  instead  o£i40,  or  '5&,G06i  - 
•of  these  brave  felloes,  they  Would  produce  in  the  field  at  least; . 
2®), (XX).  -  The  more  the  better:  the  easier  would  be  the  con- 
quest; 'tf  they  did  not-run/away  they  would  starve  themselves 
into  compliance  with  our  measures.  I  will  tell  your  lordships 
an  anecdote  that  happened  at  die  siege  of  Louisbourg. :  Sir 
Peter  Warren  told;  me,  that  in  ,  order -to  try- the  courage  of  the 
AYnerib&ns,  he  ordered  that  a  great  number  of  them  should  be 
-placed. in  the.  front;  of  the  army ;  -  the  Americans  pretended  at 
first  to-be  very-much  elated  at  this mark: of  distinction,  anc?- 
boasted  what  ,  mighty  feats-  they-woqtd  do  upon  the  ocene  of 
action }  however,  when  the ''moment!  came  to  put  in  execution 
this  boasted  courage^ -behold, -everyone' .of  them1  ran  from  the, 
front  to  the  rear  of  the  army,’ with  issi much  expedition  as,  their.  , 
feet- could  carry,,  thesis,  and-  threatened-  t<j.  go-off  entirely,  if  the 
comma  ifder  offered  to  make  them  a -shield  to  protect  the  Bri« 
tish  soldiers  at  the  expense  ofitheir  blood;' they  .did  not  under-, 

,  ■  stand-  such  .usage.,  Sir  Peter  finding. what  .egregious  cowards 

\  they-  were,  and  ■  knowing  .■  of , what  -  importance  '■  such  .  numbers, 

;  would,  be  to  intimidate ;  the  French,  by  their  appearance,  told 

!  'these  American  heroe^  that  his  orders  had  been  misunderstood, 

{  that  .he  always  intended  to  keep  'them '  in  the ,  rear  of  the  army  -  • 

l  to  make  dm-  great, push?  that  it  was  .the.  custom  of  generals  to 

i  ■’  .  -preserve .the  best  troops  to,.. die  last;  that  this,  was-ulso  the 

j  Homan  custom,  and  as  the  Americans  resembled  the  Romans 

*>  1  in  every  thing,  particularly  in  courage  and-  a  -love  to  'heir 

;.i  country,  he  should  make  no  scruple  of  following  the  Roman 
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custom, .and  he  made  no  doubt  but  the  modera  Homcms.would  SECT.yf. 
show  acts  of  bravery  equal  so  any  in  ancient  Home.'.-,.;  By  .such, 
discourses.-  us  ■  these,; '  s&»&\ Sir .-Feter^amn,' 1  "made’  jsmfyrlo 
keep  them,  with  us,  though  I  took  care  they  shotsld  be  pushed 
forward  in  so  dangerous  conflicts  Now,'  I  can  tell, the 
’  fjords  that-  this  is  exactly- -the  situation  o falithe  fwrtif&m  ffsr$h 
■■  -Mierica ;  ■.■they'  -are -all  Romans.  y  And' 'are:;tli0S'e macn  to  bright 
us  from  the  post  of  heraouri; ■  Believe;  meymy  Lords, ’  f he -very 
mind  of  a  cannon  would -cany  them:.  Off, -iuSir.  Peter’s. "words, 
us-fast  as  their  feet' could  earfy'.theau^f;'  '>«*>,  */*•  T^>  '  ,  '- 

Although  a  nfojority'of  the  noble  lords  chu.ckled-ut.tho  wag- 
'  ry  of  the :  Brithd^cbbimodore,'  and- the  mis  comrcfr-afth&'h&zd 
of  the  Admiralty^:  there  wasi  as  :the  ahoye-mentidned  protest 
teaches,  a  small  miuoptyfof the  aBsumbly^  who  neithas  relished 
foejoke,  nor  comprehfeaded  4he ■>  manliness  of  this  bourse  of 
argument  in  favour  of  the  prescription1  of  a  whole  people.  'A 
generous  indignation  i  at  language  held  4n  .the  House1  of 
Commons,  roused  several  of  the  members  of  that  body,  to  stem 
'the'torrentvof  dpprobifem'^and^t>shoi!l4^ommit  aii  injustice, 
if  .I  did  mot^repeat' sdmbthing.r'Ofiwliafi  was  .'uttered.-  pa;.;  the 
;  American  side;:  "^'-d  •;•-«•;  /f6  ;pV.vq  y;\y.y;«  >>  -*.y  V.^y  n:;.y  . 

u  Xkih  Barra  said—thc  Americans  had  been  ddlcd  cowards, 

Jbat.  the  very<  regim4mt ■-.of  foot  which  behaved  so  galhaitiy vat 
j^Buhkers^kill,  (an  engagement  that  smacked  more  of  (defeat 
than  victory)  the  very  corps  that  broke  tlie  whole  -French  co¬ 
lumn  and  threw;  them  in  such  disorder  at  the  sieg^  ?of  Quebec, 

Was '  three-' parts  -composed-  of  .these  '-dawards.”f'-j  Governor 
■Johns  Lone  paid  the  following  tribute ;  a  To  '&  mind  that  loves  to  . 
contemplate --the  'glorious -spirit  of  freedom,  no'-spectach?  can-fcc 
■  sHore-  affecting  than  the '  action  at-  Bunkers-hiH.  To  s  "  i  i?~ 

.  tegular  peasantry  commanded  by  a  physician  j  mfe^t  um¬ 

bers  j  opposed .  by- ■  every  circumstance  -  of  cannon  ’am  mih® 
that' : could1 . terrify- timid- ■ minds,  ■  calmly  Waiting  the  ^ tack ,  of 
‘  the  gallant- Howe j  leading  onthe  besttroopsin toe  world,  with  ;- 

an  excellent  trains  of  .artillery,  and  twice,  repulsing' those  very 
troops  who  had  often  chased  die  battalions  of  France,  and  at 
,  'last  retiring  for  want. of  ammunition,  but  "in  so  respectable  a 
..fanner  that  they  were  not  even  pursued^— Who  cm  reflect  on 
’•  sack  -scenes  and '-mot  adore  -the  ■  constitution  of  government 
which  could  breed  such  raen!”^.  .■  •  : 

;•  The  pusillanimity  of  the  provincials  served  as  an. enliven- 
bg  topic  for. the  circles  of  fashion,  and  the  clubs  -of  the  coffee' 

-•  ifebatc,  feaxti  15th,  1775*  i  Ifeitlv — See  Note  M. 

f  Debate,  October  2£&,  IT7S.  '  .V,  , 
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of  p*  siis®f^R-~  A%zm%r 

mm** ira?S^J®d,  *3S5| 

c €  i  e&^ss^^xs>nss 
the  £l$«m®--wiSs;^j: 
mf£m$~  m:  ■  Ix&pV8ty 

A^aq^-ksp  usmktaWM^.  isr^;w?mfe 'x0 •  J6rwkea8^;.'  oft.&a‘|Msv 
sssss^fc'^h^^EES^^.^s^sraac^^^ JiBsis^sKlG^ca- '^esga^-sss^^.’  a?'th^:Vierf 

TEe.Engp&rji^w 

■'  life'’  Wss^ss^  tma^rlis^- 

pesisdd,  iftartarfriwiBBi*^  sa£rb£ 

ceettasRisfi^^  v- 

<^X^aste^5«!ia^-J-@psaB5a!5!^/p5iS6^  isiG:4E5^afco^'ii^-g3ra»EE3ca^-U3?mi*r 

^^^-^'AiRorOT^  at; 

TOp^l:  iijmpvtsrfov-  i£&i^,£hfflazm&*2mk<dE^^ 

.  ^LgzM.. aa&.tfes:  maks*.: prf^'fa^fos^^ami:.  pa^rr/T  a'Blfe 
cQMms^e ,.  •, 

t<3rr,feag3BU0teSKu..  Tle:p"^^sa^;  ‘»33:  fe&Hs’srd-  t&e  \ 
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sSmce,  that  sis.  whatever  mm t  of  Europe  a  Yss&ey  Begpci&GE’  0®£^W, 
appeared*  the  wise  British  minister  ws&  remedy  pcs  fat  &  pas*  v***-*^* 
■  sssiar  pkke4  a  ^usssrs?-  with  your  &kad%  a«S  ws»  rat:  horns 
wills  a,  See  5a.  his  esr»”  •  •  i  •■  ■ 

Sv.The  extreme  of  ammtmy,  easy  fierodotrsstm,  hiSij.wlskh 
film  temper  of.  the  raimsteml  pssty  to^ardstlie  cekmk»  fc&t 
.-  tot  so  England,  before  their  dedaratioss  ©f  .stdkpeisd«®W5e*  ®®d 
eyem  within  three  or  £msz..ymm  also?  the  peace  of .  Psrts* 
scsaxly  coascivofaic  on  5s.  review  of  the  many  maaxstmee» 
wtmh  tended,  with  such  weight  of  zsmm,.  smd  feee 
tfes,  to  produce .  the  opposite  state  of  rarad.  -  We. kw.m 
tike,  from  a  mere  catenation  of  interest,  or  from 
tfiffi  restoration  of  Canada  was  proposed,  at  the  very  m^sser# 
of dse  consummation  oftfee  cmnmmsetfhrn  of  $hc  mother  <khb&* 
try  and  the  colonies  m  die  struggle  with  France*  Wfe«®  t&2  cor 
1  itasks  had  hardy,  ventured  .to  denounce  die  sump-act^  tM&  Mm 
efts  more  direct  check,  of  vindictive  wkltMkm  hy 
v?ss  admitted  and  racole&ed*  Franklin,  writing  hem  Eossde© 
iir  £768,,  tells  his  correspontient,  “T  can  ass«ro.-  yo%  tdusf  here? 
are-  cot  wanting;, people,  not  now  in  the  ministry,  teat  *oos» 

.  may  he,  who,  if  they  were  mum|ex£$  wpsdd  ®dfeo.  ss®p  «s» 
■{pweatan.Indian  war  in  die. colonies;  tefegof  ©f^ra%whkfe 
tfky  es^ess  openly,  .that, it  would  fee  8  very  ^4  fhl&ggpE® 
fes£.  place,  to  chastise  the  colcsists  for  their  spxl 

them  to  make,  .them  sensible  of  die  necessity  of  prosessass  hy? 
fe  troops  of  this  countty,” 

.  We  read  in  the  history  of  Gordon-  where  he  treats  of  she 
disoEraions  ia  parliament  respecting  the  repeal  <$f  tfia  etamr  - 
the  iDakes  of  Yoj&  and  .CuanfteiWd*  the  Leris  c5 
'.  di&,'  Bed '  Chamber,  and  the  oSsaarsof  the  royal  hoouehcld. 
were.  far  carrying  fire  and  "sword  to-  America,  rather  tus?  r~- 
■esft&e  obnoxious  act;  and  that  the  bench  of  bishops  yy  " ' 

The  unnaturol  rss-ijcour ,  which  dictated  this  fell  pokey, . 
ctAI  readily  tolerate  that  of  stams^  the  provinces-  c£  N&— 
England*  by  cutting  them  off  from  the  fishery  on  their  m 
csxsp,  In  extenuation  of  this-  mes^jro,.  and  m  answer ^1“  "  ~ 
chjectsoiis  of  the  Opposition  in  parEament,  who*  with  die  mi- 
mstcy,  believed  it  migt^' produce  £amise,.tfae  SoEricor  Gtnerii 
(jf  feobaad*  a  mmistariat  .oracle,  said, 14  that  though  f 
rf  £n“m  ^.r^trg'in  the  sea^tfie  New  Engenders-  had  fislx  in. 

ujt  re*  r  ,to  which  thh  set  tIM  not  provost  dicta.  £r  n  r> 

, _ Z  that,  though  he  tmderstood  their  .country  wtsa  r  ct 
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ilv  £o?-givmi  yet  uh^yluJLi  grai a  ©I  fhesr'ovjn,  Indian  cora, 
-tt»  i'.y/wi'/i  they  ui0hi  suh'ist full  m  well  us  they  &«d”5 
.  •  When  stick  van  held  on  a  queatlou  of  this  mature, 

is  is  iaot  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  majority 
in  parliament  listened,  not  merely  without  shuddering,  but 
,.-w!ik  complacency,  to -the  sigaiScative.-  intimation  already  no? 
ji.eed,  of  otia- of  its ‘members*  Governor  ■  -Lytdeton,'  respecting 
■*hs  seduction  of  the  American  negroes,.  ■ 

■  -  The  consoling  image  of  a  servile  war  in  the  southern  cola- 
vties,  had  even  become  familiar  to  the  meditations '-of  ike  politic 
clans,  and  was- industriously  presented  to  the  nation.'  44  If  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Americans  continues  without  actual  hostili¬ 
ties,”  said  'Dr.  Johnson,  in  bis  Tasation  no  Tyraan y, M  it  may 
perhaps  be  "MoUtpedby  turning  out  die  soldiers  to  free  quarters, 
forbidding -any  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  proposed, 
that  the  slaves  should  be' set  free,  an  act  which  surely  the  lovers 
of  liberty  cannot  hat  commend.  If  they  are  furnished  with  fire- 
arms,  for  defence^  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  settled  in 
some  ■  simple  form  of government  within  the  country,  they  may 
be  more  grateful  and  honest  than  their  master*  ”f  • 

•  The  ■  Governors' of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Florida,  in 
carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  forgot  the  utensils  of  husbandry, 
but  not  the  fire-asms-;  and  offered  these'  to- the  negroes,  to  be 
used  not  strictly  for-  personal  defence,  hut  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign!  The  ministry  upheld,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Xiord  D tmmora’s  celebrated  proclamation  ©£•  the- -7th  'Nov. 
177 5 1  of  which  the  following  passage  is  hardly  yet  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  the  Virginians.  4i  I  do  declare  all  indent¬ 
ed  eervemta,  negroes-  or  others  appertaining  to  rebels,  free,  that 
are  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms,  they  joining  his  majesty’s 
troops  as  soon  as  may  be;  for  the  more  speedily  reducing  this 
■:-:-hny  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty -to  km  majesty's  crown 
-■"add  dignity”  - 

■  .  hfly  Barite,  referring  to-  this  subject-  -in  his  speech  on  the 
Conciliation  with  'America,  made  some  .remarks,  the  last  of 
which  -may  be  particularly  recommended  'to  the  attention  of 


0  debate  of  the  Commons*  March  6lb,  T"7S. 

t  “  That  this  pamphlet  (Taxation  no  Tyranny)  was  written  at  the  desire 
of  these  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no  doubt-;  and,  indeed;  Johnson 
owned  to  me,  that,  it  had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by  pome  cf  them.  Ha 
told  ire,,  that  they  had  struck  out  one  'passage,  which  was  to  this  effect: 
ec  That  rise  colonists  could  with  no  solidity  argue  from  their  not  baying  been 
taxed  while  in  their  infancy,  that  they  should  hot  now-be  fcuedf  'W& 'do  not 
put  a  cal? into  the  plough  s  we  wait  till  he  is  an  os.”  Repaid,' 1:5  They; struck 
it  cut  either  critically  as  too  ludicrous,  or  politically  as  t&o.’  dAAirVafiS  ” 
(Jtlaswdl.)  -  ■  "  ; 
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tl&cs  British  aides,  who  go  often  discharge  upon  m,  as  accouafc&S 
of  owr  dave-holding,  *•*  tho  splendid  bileof  their  virtuous  &<%»  vs 

■  notion,”' 

;rV.  y/jl»  regard  *©  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virginia  and 
•  tSe  southern  colonies,  it  has  -been  proposed,  I.  know,  %p  reduce 
■it,  by.' declaring  a  general  enfranchisement  of  their  slaves*  This 
project  has  had  its  advocates  and  panegyrists*  But  I  could  - 
sever  argue  myiclf  into  an  opinion  of  it.  Slaves  os  those-  uu» 
fortunate  black  people  are,  and  dull  as  all  sacn  are  from  slavery, 
■must  they  not  a  little,  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that 
.very  nation ,  -which  has  sold  than  to  their  present  masters  ? 

'  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those 
masters,  .is  their  ‘refusal  to  deal  any.  more  in  -that,  inhuman 
traffic?”  .  '  ! 

;  ‘The  manifesto  and  proclamation  which  the  British  -commit 
rionera  for  restoring  peace,  addressed  to  the  Americans  in  Go-  ’ 

.  tober  17^8,  denounced  a  war  of  havoc,  in  terms  that  occasion- 
ed  a  motion  in.- parliament  for  solemn  7  reprobation*  In  the 
-  -course  of  the  animated  debate  on.  this  motion/#  the -American 
'  Congress  of  that  .era,—now  classed  fey  universal  assent,  with 
. 1  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  assemblies -of  the  kind-  which  are 
-mentioned  in  feistoiy,— was  the  particular  object  of. proscrip¬ 
tion  and  opprobrium,  with  members  .of  both  parties.'  Mr. 
Powys  said,  “if  the  Congress  could  be  picked  up, naan- by 
...  ■.man,  end  put  to  the  most  exeinplaiy  punishment,  they-  should  ,  ■ 

.  all  fall  unpitied  by  him,  because  they  really  deserved  every, 
.severity -that  could  be  inflicted  on  them.”  ■ 

Governor  Johnstonef  “  approved  of  the  proclamation 
.  throughout,  and  condemned  the  American  Congress  an  the 
'-strongest -terms.  He  thought  no  quarter  ought  to  he  shown  to 
■them-;  and  if  the  infer  mils  could  be  kt  loose  against  them,  he. 
should  approve  of  the  measure.  He  said,  the  proclamation  cer¬ 
tainly  did  mean  a  war  of  desolations  it  meant  nothing  .eke: 

,i£  could  mean  nothing  else;  and  if  he  had  been  on  the  . spot  ■ 
when  it  was  issued,  he  would  have  signed  it.”  .  .•,1  <••.  ■ 

.  • '  ■  -Mr.  Attorney  General  Weddsrbuxn.  said,  “  that  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  as  sober,  conscientious,  and  humane  a  piece  of  good 
Writing  as  he  ever  saw :  he  explained  away  the  phrase  of  die 

■  6  extremes  of  war/  and.  asserted  that  .nothing  coidd be  done  feat 

•what  wa3 -necessary- to  self- preservation,  which  he  avowed  was 
AsuflicigBt  plea  for  all  the  horrors  of  war.”  - 


Dae.  4th,- 4378.  . 

-b  Hla  appoiatmeis.tt.by  the  ramistsy  os  one  of  the  comaibsionemto  Ajnencv- 
espials'*  153  copt&d&x  between  his  .tons  a$  this  pesipd,  and  that  which  lie 
'acopicdst-thcbfc^pi^Vf-cf  the  war.  *  • 
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■  PAUtX  :■•••  Mr.  'Macdonald .** 'understood  the  pari  of -die  proclamation 
which  gave  such' an  aJanm^to-bemodimg  more1' than  a.- warning  • 

■  to'  the  rebels  not  ,'tp  expect  that  lenity  in,  future,- which  we  had  • 
■shoY/n  to.  diem  .during  the- course  of  the  war,  when  we  looked  „ 
,'  -'upon ..-them  ■aa^onr  fellow  subjects*  and-,  whom  we  wished -to 

'/reclaim -by  the.  moot  singular  mildness  and  indulgence » .  .By 
•  their  alliance-  with  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  cur  country,. 

.  thay-had  forfeited  all  right  to  ■  clemency  5  •  they  were .  therefore  m 
-.  future.- to'.betreated  no  longer  as. . subjects  of  Great  Britain, but  • 
aa  appendages- -to-  the  French  monarchy,  whose-  interests  they 
3  had  ■  preferred  to  the  British :  parental  fondness  should  no  lon- 

■ger  sway  the  breasts  of  our  rulers  5  war  should  assume  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  conducted  from  the 
.beginning  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  the  Americans  might  prepare 
to  be  treated,  not,  indeed,  like  beasts,  or  savages,  but  like 
common  enemies,  for  whom  we  no  longer  retained  any  trace 
of  affection,  which  their  unnatural  aSiante  had  absolutely 
effaced,  but  which  had  subsisted  longer  than  it  could  have 
prudently  been  espected,- 'after. 'die  many -unprecedented 'pro¬ 
vocations  they  had  given  Great  Britain  to  take  off  the  ties  of 
affection'  at  a  much  more'  early  period*  War  now  they  should 
"  -  •  ‘  have  in  its  full  vigour?  not  such  an  one  as  they  had  been  all 
'along  accustomed  to,  and  which  had  been  so  tempered  with 
peace,  that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  war.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  proclamation; 
he  hoped  it  would  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  rebels ;  he 
flattered  himself  that  it  was  a  happy  omen  to  see  the  ,ads 
of  America  so  alarmed  at  it;  and  their  terrors  hewoul  ieem 
the  forerunners  ofthat  general  consternation  in  America  rhich 
i  would  make  the  deluded  colonists  open  their  eyes  bemre  it 

I  ^  .•should  be  too  late,  -and  return  to-  their  allegiance  to. the  mother 
|  *  country 

;  *  -  6.  There  is  still  a  sort  of  incredulity  of  the  imagination  when 

i'  (i  we  reject,  how  soon  the  parent  state  resorted  to  the  expedient 

1  of  annoyance— the  last  which,  in  the  order  of  penal  visitation, 

■would;  present  itself- to  the  fiercest  hate  against  the  most  de¬ 
testable  object,  or  to  the  most  just  revenge  for  the  deepest  and 
bitterest  injury.  -... It  ■  will ..  be  at;  once -understood- that -1  mean 
the  employment  of  the  savages  as  auxiliaries ;  an  enormity  of 
i  -  rancour  and  desperate  -ambition,  which  ‘drew  down  -those 
I  blasting  thunders  -from  the  genius  of  Chatham,  that -seem  to-  be  - 

;■>  still  'heard,  when  we  look  at  the  faint  image  of  them -'conveyed' 

1  in  the  parliamentary  history.  Two  years  after  the  commenced 

j  '  "ment'of  die  revolution,  h&d  this. prophetic,  {bid  generous; 
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to' tell  Ms  cmui'i’rysBs^  iai  an  agony- of  shame -and  '  grief, ;“-It  Is  Si2C'l 
pot  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti  whom  we-  ‘oppose  s«-4he’  resist-  'v  '•  ^ 
.  iace  of  America  sstSie  steuggle  offrae  and  viriuoea'patriotsi^  ■ 

The  :  cruelty  and  degeneracy  of  associating  .tooths  ■  British -armo ' 
die  tomahawk  and  ,  scalping'^knife^Qt  -  44  trafficking  at1'  die 
:.  shambles;  of  every.  German  despot,”  for  the  purpose  'of  crush- 
,  ing  that  resistance!  of  butchering  a.'peopie  chkSy  descended 
:  from  British  loins,  'mid  from  whose  labours  Britain  had'  reap- 
-  ed  so  rich’ a 'harvest  of  power  and  gloiy,- Might  well  produce 
;  the  “ sanctified  phrenzy”  to  which  he1  was  wrought.1  v  But  he 
recollected,  besides,  how  long  that  people  had  struggled,  with 
“  the  merciless  Indian”  for  the  possession  of  the  soil,  on 
which  they  had  reared  English  communities  and' -institutions; 
and  he  felt, -in’ seeing  the' same  inveterate  enemy  led  bach 
upon  them, :  by  the  country  for  whose  beneSt  nearly  as  much 
as  their  own,  they  had  fought  so  bravely,  and  bled  so  pro-* 
fusely,  the  peculiar  hardship  and  bitterness,  of  their  lot,  and 
the  unparalleled  barbarity  and  callousness  of  England.  There 
was  enough  to  s*ouse  all  the  energies  of  his  humanity  and  his 
patriotism,  in  the  item  which  the  treasury  accounts  presented, 
bf  #160,000  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  warlike  accoutre¬ 
ments  for  the  savages;-*- in  that  phrase j  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
ferocious,  of  Bourgoyne’s  speech  to  the  congress  of  Indians  at 
the  river  Bouquet  (June  21st,  1777)-—“  Go  forth  in  the  might 
of  your  valour  and  your  cause;  strike  at  the  common  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  disturbers  of  public  older,  peace, 

'and*"  happiness ;  destroyers  of  commerce ;  parricides  of  the 
state;”— and  in  the  proclamation  of  governor  Tonyn  of  East 
^Florida,  offering  a  reward  for  every  American  scalp  delivered 
to  persons  appointed  to- receive  them.?-'  -  ■  • 

It  is  an  aggravation  of  guilt  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
highest  degree  of  human  eloquence,  seconded  by  the  most  ma¬ 
ture  wisdom  and  approved  patriotism,  were  wholly  without 
effect.  -Throughout'' die-  wan  the  mother  country  displayed  as 
haughty  and  ruthless  a  spirit,  as  if  she  were  in  fact  engaged  In 
crushing  “-a  wild  -and' lawless  ‘banditti,”  -or  resisting  an  here¬ 
ditary  enemy  and-rival,  alien  -and  odious  to  her  by  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  estrangement  and- aversion.**  ^The  Americans*  whom 
,-she  made  prisoners  •  in  the .  contest,  *  persisting,-;  as  they  did, '  in 
fejectin'g  ail  temptations  to  enter  into  her  service  against  their 
country,  so1  far  from  conciliating  kindness  by  their  magnani- 
xmfcy,  experienced  a  more  rigorous  -treatment  than  the  French 
aud  Spaniards-  in  the'  same :  situation-,  .--After  many 'hundreds1 
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.FAST  t.  of  dim  bad  languished  for  several,  years  in  a  cruel  captivity* 
they  petitioned  the  goverraent  m  vara  for  sn  equal  allowance 
of  provision*  The  earl  of  Sfeelhurac  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  debate  of  December  5th,  1777,  that  “  the  French 
officers  taken  prisoners  going  to  America,  had  been  inhumanly 
treated  ;  but  that  the  American  prisoners  in  England  were  treat* 
ed  with'  unprecedented  barbarity,” 

The  American  Board  of  War  had  a  conference  with  Mr, 
Boadisot,  the  commissary  general  of  prisoners,  at  York  town, 
on  the  21st  of  December,  1777,  .and  after  having  carefully  ex* 
ansmcd  the  evidence  produced  by  him,  agreed  upon  the  fol* 
lowing  report:  ‘‘That  there  are  about  9C»>  privates,  and  300 
officers  prisoners  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  about  £00 
privates  and  SO  officers  in  Philadelphia : — That  the  privates 
m  New  York  have  been  crowded  all  summer  in  sugar-houses, 
and  die  officers  boarded  on  Long  Island,  except  about  30,  who 
have  been  confined  in  the  provost  guard,  and  m  the  most  loath¬ 
some  jails : — That  since  the  beginning  of  October  all  these 
.prisoners,  both  officers  and  privates,  have  been  confined  in 
prison  ships-,  or  the  provost That  the  privates  ht  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  been  kept  in  two  public  jails,  and  the  officers  in  die 
state  house : — That,  from  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  subject  wm  admit  of,  the  general  allowance  of  prison¬ 
ers,  at  most  does  not  exceed  four  ounces  of  meat  and  as  much 
bread  (often  so  damaged  as  not  to  be  eatable)  per  day,  and 
often  much  less,  though  die  professed  allowance  is  from  eight 
-to  ten  ounces  >~ThaS  k  km  been  a  common  practice  with  the 
enemy,  on  a  prisoner's  being  fret  captured,  to  keep  him  three , 
four,  or  even  Jive  days  without  a  morsel  of  provisions  of  any 
kind,  and  then  to  tempt  him  to  enlist  to  save  hie  -That 
•there  arc  numerous  instances  of  prisoners  c-f  war  ’perishing  in 
all  the  agonies  of  hunger  from  their  severe  treatment That 
being  generally  stri.pt  of  what  clothes  they  have  when  taken, 
they  have  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  thereof,  during  their 
confinement.” 

Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  ills'  publications  of  the  year  1776,  sar- 
•  caustically  remarks,  “-it  b  undoubtedly  some  comfort  for  our 
■  disappointments  and  burdens,  to  insult  the  few  provincial  offi¬ 
cers  we  take,  by  throwing  them  with  common  men  into  a  gaol, 
"sud  some  triumph  to  hold  die  bole!  adventurer  Ethan  Allen, 
in  irons  in  a  dungeon  in  Cornwall.” 

This  gallant  Americas  was  taken  prisoner,  fighting ‘with 
the  -utmost  bravery  in  Canada  under  the  banners  of  Mont¬ 
gomery.  He  was  immediately  loaded  with  irons,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  England,  in  that  condition,  pa  board  of  a  mtm-cf- 
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wasv  On  some  observations  being  made  k  the  House  of  SECT.  v*. 
Lords,  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  concerning  his  treatment, 
the  earl' of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  ministry,  made  this  reply— 

«  The  noble  duke  says,  we  brought  over  Ethan  Allen  in  irons 
to  this  country,  but  were  afraid  to  try  him,  lest  he  should  bo 
acquitted  by  m  English  jury,  or  that  we  should'  not  be  able 
legally  to  convict  him.  1  do  assure  his  Grace,  that  he  Jo 
equally  mistaken  in  both  his  conjectures;  we  neither  had  a 
doubt  but  we  should  be  able  to  legally  convict  him,  nor  were 
we  afraid  that  ah  English  jury  would  have  acquitted  him; 
soir  further  was  it  out  of  any  tenderness  to  the  man?  who,  I 
maintain,  had  justly  forfeited  his  life  to  the  offended  laws  of 
his  country,.  But  I  will  tell  his  Grace  the  true  motives  whit 
induced  administration  to  act  as  they  did.  We  were  aware 
that  the  rebels  had  lately  made  a  considerable  number  of  pri¬ 
soners,  and  we  accordingly  avoided  bringing  him  to  his  trir ' 
considerations  of  prudence t  irons  a  dread  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  retaliation;  not  from  a  doubt  of  his  legal  guilt,  or 
a  feur  of  his  acquittal  by  an  English  jury.”* 

The  conduct  and  tanner  of  the  ministry  in  the  case  of  E  jan. 
Allen,— which  would  have  been  the  same  in  that  of  Montgc* 
istesy,  had  he  fallen  bit©  their  hands,*— deserves  to  be  visited 
with  the  contrast,  which  is  afforded  in,  such,  a  trait  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  related  by  general  Bourgoyne  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  26fh  of  May,  1773. 

w  The  district  of  Saratoga  is  the  property  of  major  general 
Senyler  cf  the  American  troops;  there  were  large  barracks  built 
by  him  which  took  fire,  rise  day  after  the  British  army  arrived, 
c&  the  ground.  General  Scuyler  EsdBkewise  a  very  good  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  -exceeding  large  store-houses,  great  saw-mills,  and 
other  put  buildings,  to  the  value  altogether,  perhaps,  of  5.0,000/. 

A  fewdays  before  the  negotiation  with  general  Gates, the  enemy 
had  fo/Kied  ■  a  plan  to  attack  me ;  a  large  colusm  of  troops  were 
approaching  to  pass  the  small  river,  preparatory  to  z  general 
salon,  and  were  entirely  covered  from  the  fire  of  my  artil¬ 
lery  by  those -buildings.  Sir,  I  avow  that  I  gave  the  order  to 
set  them  oa  fire ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  that  whole  property, 

I  have  described,  was  consumed.  But,  to  show  that  the  per¬ 
son  most  deeply  concerned  in  that  calamity,  did  not 'put  the 
'coKstru'ctiotj  upon  it,  which  it  has  pleased  the  honourable  gca- 
thznan  to  do,  I  must  inform  the  House,  that  one  of  tire  first 
pimam  I  saw,  after  the  convention  was  signed,  was  general 
Seuyler.  I*  expressed  to  him  my  regret  at.  the  event  which 
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l^AET  i.  had  happened*  and  she  reasons,  which :  had  occasioned  it.  .  He 
desired  me  to  think  no  more  of  it;  said  the  occasion,  justified 
it,  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  war,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  the  same  upon  the  same  occasion,  or  words 
to  that  .effect.  He  did  more — -he  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  con¬ 
duct  the  to  Albany,  in  order,  as  he  expressed,  to,  procure  me 
hette;  quarters  than  a  stranger  might  be.  able  to  find.  This 
gentleman  conducted  me  to  a  very  elegant,  house,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  presented  me  to  Mrs.  Scuyler  and  her  family; 
and  in  this  general’s  house  I  remained  during  my  whole  stay 
at  Albany,  with  a  table  of  more  than  twenty  covers  for  me  anil 
my  friends,  and  every  other  possible  demonstration  of  hospi¬ 
tality.”  ....  . 


?*  I  do  not  wish  .to  depreciate  the  value,  or  detract  from 
the  glory,  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  great  champions  of  the 
American  cause  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  Chathams,. 
the  Camdens,  the  Shipleys,  and.  the.  Harris,  were  animated 
hy  a  love  of  justice,  and  a  hatred  of  oppression;  and  these, 
noble  sentiments  predominated  equally,  in  the  breasts  of  many 
of  our  less  conspicuous  friends  throughout  the  British  nation. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  opposition,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  the  plans  of  ministers,  had  no  immediate  or  princi¬ 
pal,  reference  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  America.  .  It  arose 
out  of  pre-existing  domestic  divisions;  and  the  parties  mar¬ 
shalled  themselves  'accordingly  in  the  new  dispute — the  tories 
and  high  churchmen  on  the  side  of  government;  the  religious 
dissenters  and  the  assertors  of  the  principles  of  1688,  in  the 
train  of  the  whig-leaders  in  parliament,  candidates  for  place, 
and  invariable  antagonists  of.  those  in,  possession. .  The  old 
combat  was  renewed  with  fresh  fury  ;  the  oppression  of  Ame¬ 
rica  served  as  a  battery  for  the  minority;  while  the  treasury- 
bench  and  the  dispensers  of  crown  patronage,  made  use  of  the 
prospect  of  her  subjection— which  would  open  a  new  exche¬ 
quer,  and  a  new  chapter  in  the  red  book, — to  multiply  adhe¬ 
rents  and  fortify  themselves  in  power.  Doubtless,  had  they 
accomplished  their  object  in  America,— had  their  arms  and 
their  arts  been  successful  in  that  quarter,  with  whatever  ha¬ 
voc  of  free  institutions,  and  noble  lives,  and  fair  creations  of 
manly  toil — they  would  have  attained  all  their  end3  at  home, 
and  now.  flourish  in  British  history,  as  do  the  Clives  and  the 
Hastings  in  the  annals  of  the  India-House.  ■ 

The  point  is  no  longer  open  to  controversy,  that  the  ministry 
had  a  majority  pf  the  British  people  with  them  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  war.#  The  British  nation  sanctioned  the  harshest  SECT.  Yf. 
measures  of  coercion  through  ignorance  of  the  true  stale  of 
the  case,  and  a  blind  pride  of  opinion.  By  degrees,  as  her 
agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  began  to  be  seriously 
affected  by. the  expenses  and  embarrassments  of  thexontest, 
the  classes  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  those  branches  of 
industry,  saw  it  in  a  less  favourable  light;  and  passing  from 
private  disagreements  and  expostulations  with  the  ministry,  to 
an  open  approval  of  the  policy  urged  by  an  indefatigable  par¬ 
liamentary  opposition,  determined  the  peace  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  our  independence.  Circumstances  brought  the  affair  to 
public  opinion  in  the  last  resort;  and  that  opinion  yielded  to  a 
calculation  of  profit  and  loss.  No  generous  sentiment  or  broad 
political  reasoning,  mingled  itself  in  fact,  or  had  any  sensible 
influence,  with  the  business-like  deliberation  of  its  arbiters 
and  immediate  instruments.  There  were  none  at  this  crisis, 
as  there  were  none  at  any  antecedent  period,  who  “  hailed  it 
as  an  extension  of  British  honour  and  happiness,  that  great, 
and  happy,  and  independent  communities  of  British  descent, 
shoqld  exist  in  America,  with  the  best  characteristics  of 
British  manners  and  institutions.”  In  parliament,  all  voices  ... 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  as  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.f  The  question  of  our  independence  had,  at 
the  outset,  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  corruption  and  tyranny  m 


•  The  testimony  of  the  mhpsteml  parly  i3  emphatically  positive  on  this 
point,  Lord  North  said  (May  14th,  i 777)  “he  might  justly  affirm, that  there 
was  a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation  at  large,  who' were  for  prosecuting 
the  war  agaihsttheir  rebellious  subjects  in  America,  till  they  should  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  legislative  supremacy  of  parliament.”.  So,  Sir.  Jenkinson— (March 
17th,  1778)”“  All  degrees  of  people  arose  in  one  unanimous  resentment, 
and  the  war  became  a  popular  war.  I  say  this  war  with  America  has  been 
a  popular  war,”  &c.  v  . 

•  f  In  the  debate  of  July  lGtb,  1782,  on  American  Independence,  tire  Earl 
cf  Shelbufne  said, — “  With  respect  to  America,  be  bad  always  considered  her 
independence  as  a  great  evil  which  Britain  had  to  dread,  and  toguard  against 
He  had  spoken  of  it  in  tb:s  manner  for  year-*  past,  and  when  he  believed  he 
■mas  joined  in  sentiment  by  every  man  in  i 'hr  itiniry.  He  had  always  believed 
and  declared,  that  the  independence  oi  ..,merica  was  an  evil  as  much  to  be 
apprehended  ^.nd  dreaded  by  Awr  vu  iu>  by  Britain !  This  had  always  been 
his  opinion ;  and  he  had  constantly  uvJoured,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  persuade  men,  that  thi3  was  the  case,  in  his  applications  to  private  ‘men 
and  to  public  men,  to  individuals  and  to  bodies  of  men.  He  wished  to  God, 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  urge  that  proposition,  and  to  maintain  it  be¬ 
fore  congress!  7  He  was  one  of  the  last  men  in. the  country’  who  had  been 
brought  over  to  agree  that  Britain  ought  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  America ;  but- l Circumstances,  he  confessed,  were  changed,  and  he  was 
now  of  opinion  %at  it  was  become  a  necessary  evil  which  the  country  must 
endure  t(j  av*!ud  a  greater,”  &.c. 

Vot^l^Cc 
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faet  i.  the  cabinet,  and  of  arrogance  and  commercial  monopoly  in  the 

^.*y*m*s  people,.  In  the  end,  it  appeared  not  merely  less  dangerous  to 
the  monopoly  than  was  thought,  but  even  likely  to  prove  the 
reverse.  Tnis  consideration  abated  the  fierceness  and  ac¬ 
celerated  the  submission,  of  pride,  which  had  finally, a  severer 
struggle,  in  yielding  to  France  and  Spain,  The  opposition 
leaders  who  succeeded  the,  authors  of  the  war  in  the  cabinet, 
were  carried  onward,  irresistibly,  to  the  last  concession,  by  the 
principles  upon  which  ,  they  mounted  to  power,  and  by  the 
course  of  events.  As  regards  the  dispositions  and  personal 
views  of  the  Shelburne  administration,  the  history,  now  fully 
disclosed,  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  has  left  few  grounds  of 
admiration  or  gratitude. 

8.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  may  be  true,  that,  not-.vilhstand- 
ing  the  addition  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  made  to  the 
British  national  debt,  the  effusion  of  30  much  blood,  the  humi¬ 
liation  correlative  to  the  triumph  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
indelible  stains  left  in  the  national  character,  not  a  few 
of  the  English  politicians  finding  the  trade  with  America 
retained !,  -and  even  likely  to  be  indefinitely  enlarged ,  were 
glad,  and  openly  rejoiced,  that  the  struggle  with  such  potent 
colonies,  foreseen  to  be  inevitable  in  progress  of  time,  had 
ended  on  such  easy  terms.  But  it  is  much  more  certain 
that  with  multitudes  of  all  classes,  die  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  left  an  ulceration,  u  a  galling  -wakefulness,” 
which  found  relief  only  in  the  most  extravagant  or  malignant 
hopes ;  and  that  the  experience  of  the  war  was  lost  upon  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  destinies 
of  me  colonies.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  it  was  confidently 
announced  and  believed,  that  the  confederacy  of  the  States 
would  quickly  be  dissolved?  that  the  forces  of  Great  Britain 
remaining  among  them,  might  be  called  in  to  quell  the  disor¬ 
ders,  which  the  separation  from  the  mother  country  must  pro¬ 
duce?  that  a  second  revolution  would  happen,  and  restore 
•  them,  penitent  and  submissive,  to  her  dominion.  Indeed,  to 
induce  them  to  lay  their  independence  at  her  feet,  nothing 
wore  would  soon  be  necessary,  than  to  hold  out  the  threat  of 
cmv>hlci  h'g  and  treating  them,  as  a  foreign  nation  in  matters 
of  -icr!  The  Americans  were  still  cowards,  for  the  Irish  had 
fcugkt  their  battles,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land  end,  at  all 


^  *  The  modesty  01  tills  assertion  was  the  more  rciiurLiJjle  horn  the  ncto- 
rioua  Ctflt,  that  the  Irish  and  Scotch  troops,  and  the  German  mercenaries, 
formed  the  major  part  of  the  force  which  England  employed  against  the 
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events,  if  they  were  not  driven  by  intestine  eonfasion  and  SEGT.VL 
tress,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  Spain  wotdd  involve  them 
in  awful  difficulties,  by  the  claims  she  was  likely  to  prefer  on 
that  part  of  Louisiana  given  up  by  the  treaty. 

Such  were  the  topics  of  consolation  administered  by  writers 
of  authority,  and  greedily  swallowed  by  men  in  office.  Lord 
Sheffield  embodied  them  in  a  pamphletaoon  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  and  took,  by  general  consent,  the 
station  of  oracle,  which  he  ought  never  to  lose,  so  marvel* 
cwsly  have  events  confirmed  all  hia  opinions.  1  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting  some  of  the  most  striking  of  these, 

S3  they  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  England. — »6t  It  will  not 
be  an  easy  matter  to  bring  the  American  states  to  act  as  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  not  to  be  feared  as  such  by  us.”  “Wc  might  as 
reasonably  dread  the  effects  of  combinations  among  die  Ger¬ 
man,  as  among  the  American  states,  and  deprecate  me  resolves 
of  the  Diet  as  those  of  Congress.”  44  Every  circumstance 
proves  that  it  will  be  extreme  folly  to  enter  into  any  engage¬ 
ments  with  them,  by  -which  wc  may  not  wish  to  be  bound  here - 
after”®  44  There  is  not  a  possibility  that  America  will  mam- 
tain  a  navy.”  44  That  country  concerning  which  writers  of  a 
lively  imagination  have  lately  said  so  much.  Is  weakness 
itself  44  It  is  not  probable  the  American  states  will  have  n 
very  free  trade  in  the  Mediterranean;  it  v/iii  not  be  the  interest 
of  any  of  the  great  maritime  powers  to  protect  them  from  die 
Esrbary  states.  They  cannot  protect  themselves  from  the 
latter;  they  cannot  pretend  to  a  navy.”p  44  The  .authority  of 
the  Congress  can  never  be  maintained  over  those  distant  and 
boundless  western  regions,  and  her  nominal  subjects  will 
speedily  imitate  and  multiply  the  examples  of  independence.”^ 

“  The  population  of  America  is  not  likely  to- increase -as  it 
has  done,  at  least  on  Iter  coast.”  (i  44  There  is  no  cOuxitry  in 
Europe  which  pays  such  heavy  taxes  as  the  American  states,”^ 
fee. 

Looking  back  to '  the  exasperation  and  commotions  which 
were  -raked  in  America  by  the  stamp- act,  and  to  the  total 
change  of  the  scene  on  its  repeal,  Mr.  Burke  made  the  just 
remark  that  44  so  sudden  a  calm  recovered  after  go  violent  a 


ccfcmes.  The  ministry  conceived  the  plan  of  hiring  twenty  thousand  Ko3- 
drr.s  besides,  to  assist  in  “fighting  their  battles”  on  this  continent. 

*  Observations  on  tbs  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  edition,  p.  190. 
t  Ibid,  «.  205.  §  ibid.  p.  190.  %  Ibid.  p.  193. 

I  Kid.  p.  204.  S  Ibid.  p.  201. 
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in  of  4taxi  e©fife.«s'o«  ss4  &T&wpp?a»^ 

vemai  in  honks  fi»fl  .pwfifaiftmt&ry  dc'^Af  for  tm  ry  fOijrn> 

di^s  year  fmm  ttw  fern;  of  %7®&  to  th  jprovEi  S 

ifise  ahnwlanee  ofthi'sMnd  of  uztiaKmy,  t  wM  ufoe*  %$■ 

sasiK?  few  mov«cl»  wttteh  to  third  p&ny  si  hsr*?  rehf.f  m 
iin*20d,-ami  whkh  «M  h&ve  rektios  m  fmzm  remttG**} 
wild  )%12. 

«wfn  England/'  mys  -Mr#  thtfr^g,  ^osr 
jmt*  of  the  Anjeikaa  cr&ds-  fwi  s^'^a-r  ®r&r  to  f,  r  &n 

rynferiy  appreciated?  she  ewftc;  of  a  ©e«iS  war  £'&  ftsJ&Ttaj 
lls£jkr  'S^presskJja-  ©n  the  t^vt^^-Aicd  chtrs.  ch??  f&rzM&iJ- 
rr szjx,  and  while  ev&iy  Hate  t'-tte  oj  JUu*r.$ct92i  &r,titrds,  cT;.?J 
&r&Ed  limited  market®  for  ©wr  r*  wasted*  £? 

rcqgrst  that  we  ©wed  a&y  flfetg  «o  ©war  «©£  ass 

issarasssrag  cmmusrdd  tmercmm&  Jb®  fcesss  ca»5aS  «aa®^5i&r 
ffoBvgsef utmshdued  znmiitj^  whsc fedt-e  gp*masMb8j»  iRstStaii 
o£felkckmg  gentsmenta-  as  v«mi  of  t^tssc®  ssmost:  gsfcofcsa^WDw 
airifer,  fcsa  ntsltsr  set  the  iss&xm.  To  *Eh.  cmr,  fe&  «sy  ©|/> 
otjbv  «he  Tiyvesent  state  df  the  rashSc  sdsai  cawastk.  /jssefa  fe 
iro  us  great  raeaKsre  ©whrg/  Ebr  sssseiiss;  sad  jrosgSiSK^ 
dsaighi  we  dare  K©t  faMy  crow  Isssre  cEspSe ssed  c::v  and 
;ss£bjeseS3  have  has&  isspestaspts&ly  esttXwagscE  cow-ard-jv  har 
assangesasssttsts  as  fl scy-sre  raspcl^iki?^ 

‘frI  fasm,”  said  Mr,  Brogues,  ire  padiaaxetESr  Eli  rSTS^. 
-*tfer  nssl  or  affected  asssxpa  mds  wiaadsi  scaas;  ptsrnOTJS-  in 
tSs  cncatry  treat  car  feaases  o£  tfer  West*  £  fear  seme1 
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PART  I.  —»»thcy  return  our  usages  and  manners— -they  read  our  books— 
they  have  copied  our  freedom— they  rival  our  courage — and 
yet  they  are  less  popular  and  less  esteemed  among  us  than  the 
base  and  bigoted  Portuguese,  and  the  ferocious  and  ignorant 
Russians.”  ' 

«  There  13  not  an  individual  who  lias  attended  at  all  to  tho 
progress  of  the  present  dispute  with  America,  (1812)  who 
does  not  see  that  it  was  embittered  from  the  first,  and  wantonly 
urged  to  its  present  fatal  issue,  by  the  insolent,  petulant,  and 
’  preposterous  tone  of  those  very  Individuals  wfio  insisted  upon 
shat  miserable  experiment— <md  plunged  their  own  country  ia 
wretchedness,  only  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  reluctant  hosti¬ 
lity  of  its  best  customers  and  allies,”  &c. 

9 .  The  reign  of  Lord  Sheffield's  sapient  opinions,  was  natu; 
rally  prolonged  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  tire  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the  United 
States  under  the  fed  ri  administration  ;  their  total  disarray 
After  its  overthrow;  the  simplicitycf  their  institutions,  and  the 
vehement  altercations  of  the  parties  into  which  they  were 
thrown.  It  became  anew  a  common  belief  and  fond  hope 
'with  the  ministerial  politicians,  that  America  might  yet  be  Re¬ 
gained  by  arms  or  by  arts ;  and  even  those  of  the  Opposition 
nettled  down  in  a  contemptuous  commiseration  of  her  weak¬ 
ness  and  sinister  destinies.  The  rencontre  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Leopard  made  it  quite  certain,  for  all  parties,  that  the 
Americans  were  cowards;  that  the  Irish  had  fought  their 
battles  in  the  revolution;  and  that  there  was  only  food  for 
merriment  or  pity  in  the  idea  of  their  meeting,  at  sea,  British 
skill  and  valour.  The  Edinburgh  Review  told  confidently 
cf  “  the  feeble  and  ahadpwy  texture  of  the  federal  govern- 
racist;”#— it  had  c,t  little  hopes  of  a  system  of  polity  which,  m 
an  advancing  society,  offered  no  prises  to  talents,  and  no  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  wealth  ;”f  and  foresaw  that  u  the  slender  tie  which 
*  held  the  United  States  together ’would  burst  at  once  in  the 

tumult  of  -war.”i  In  1809,'  the  same  journal,  'professing 
;  '  always  superior  liberality  and  closeness  of  observation,  as  to 

■\  our  affairs,  discoursed  of  us  in  the  following  strain:  u  As  it  is 

:  quite  impossible  to  have  too  much  jealousy  of  France,  so,  to- 

:  wards  America  we  can  scarcely  have  too  little.  When  such 

rcasoncra  nr  Mr.  Lccfeic,  gravely  talk  of  our  being  insulted 
'  by  the  Porte,  we  plainly  perceive  the  errors  of  a  man  who 

/  has  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood’©?  the  Turks,  until 


*  Ho.  28. 
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he  has  forgotten  their  insignificance.  But  when  France  is  SECT.Y& 
stretching  her  iron,  coasts  on  all  side.7'  of  us,— when  her  fleets 
and  her  camps  are  within  sight— and  w  e  alone,  of  all  Europe, 
have  not  been  conquered  by  her  arms it  is '  almost  as  ridicu»i 
lous  to  be  jealous  of  America  as  of  Turkey — of  a  nation  three- 
thousand  miles  off— scarcely  kept  together  by  the  -weakest 
government  in  the  world, — with  no  army,  and  half  a  dozen 
frigates— and  knowing  no  other  means  of  intercourse  with 
other  countries  than  by  peaceful  commerce.”5’* 

In  1812,  Mr.  Brougham  struck  the  same  key  in  parliament, 
and  displayed  an  equal  mastery  of  his  subject. 

u  Jealousy  of  America!  whose  armies  are  yet  at  the  plough, 
or  making,  since  your  .policy  has  willed  it  so,  awkward 
(though  improving)  attempts  at  the  loom— whose  assembled 
navies  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  English  sloop  of  war Jea¬ 
lousy,  of  a  power  which  is  necessarily  peaceful  as  well  as  weak, 
but  which,  if  it  had  all  the  ambition  of  France  and  her  armies 
to  back  it,  and  all  the  navy  of  England  to  boot,  nay,  had  it  the 
lust  of  conquest  which  marks  your  enemy,  and  your  armies 
as  well  as  navy  to  gratify  it— is  placed  at  so  vast  a  (distance 
as  to  be  perfectly  harmless !  and  this  is  the  nation,  of  which, 
for  our  honour’s  sake,  we  are  desired  to  cherish  a  perpetual 
jealously,  for  the  ruin  of  our  best  interests.”! 

The  Quarterly  Review  scarcely  deigned  even  to  pass  a  jest 
upon  the  impotency  of  the  States,  and  would  not u  stoop  to'de- 
grade  the  British  navy  by  condescending  to  enter -into  any 
comparison  between  the  high  order,  the  discipline,  and  com¬ 
fort,  of  an  English  man-of-war,  and  an  American  frigate?* 
it  w  disdained  any  such  comparison.”!  This  high  disdain  of 
all  the  belligerent  capacities  of  America  pervaded,  not  only 
the  royal  councils,  but  the  whole  British  naval  and  military 
service.  In  the  first  rencontre  at.  sea,  the  Alert,  with  20  guns- 
mounted,  bore  down  triumphantly  upon  the  American  frigate 
Essex,  and  fired  a  broadside,  expecting  to  prove  that w  the  as¬ 
sembled  navies  of  America  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  English 
sloop  of  war and  though  tire  issue  gave  an  air  of  paralogy, 
to  the  business,  yet  it  was  soon  followed  by  an  instance  of  the 
,  came  happy  confidence  in  the  case  of  the  frigate  Guerricre. 

I  must  do  the  two  oraculpr  journals  which  I  have  quoted  on 
tliis  head,  the  justice  to  remark,  that,  at  the  end  of  die  con¬ 
test,  although  they  omitted  to  remind  their  readers  of  their 
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i'.  first  opinions,  they  did  not;  pass  by  the  perplexing  facta  an’aV 
v..";v:'^so!ut.e  -silence*  •  The  Quarterly  Review  could  condescend  to 
•  eay, «  The  Americans  have -fought  oaths  element  of  England 
v/Stli;  British  -spirit;  .  -On  that -element,  let  it  be  fairly'  acknow¬ 
ledged,;  we  have  much  to  commend  in  diem,  and  tve  have  still 
something-  la  redeem*”#  Even  -before'  the  termination  of  hoa- 
Silkies,  the  ■  Edinburgh  -Review  told  -  of  “  the  discomfiture  of 
the  ,  English ••  naval-  resources  by  the  American  marine,-  ' of 
which,  by  a  .whimsical  coincidence,  we  have  learnt  the-  exist¬ 
ence,  kritke;  same  documents  that  detail  its  successes.”:'.  And 
speedily  came  out;  the -rounds  unvarnished  tale: 

..‘f.We  have  been  worsted  in  most  of  our  naval  encounters 
with  the  .Americans,  and  baffled  an  most -of  our  enterprises  by 
land~-with  a  naval  force  on  their  coast,-  exceeding  that  of  the 
enemy  in,  the  proportion  of  ten.  to  one,  we  have  lost  two  out  of 
three,  of  iili-the  sea-fights  in  which  - we  have  been  engaged-^*. 
and-  atdeasVthree  times  as  many  men  as  our- opponent;  while 
their  privateers,  -swarm,  unchecked-  round,  all  our  settlements,- 
and  even  .on  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  have' already  made  prize . 
of  more’ than -.seventeen  hundred  of  our  merchant  vessels.”! 
..-.It  as- true,-; and:  detracts  a  little  from  th$  force  of  these  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  that  we  read  in  the  same  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal-— “  the  national  vanity  of  the  -  Americans  has  scarcely  any 
other  held  ;o£  triumph  than  the:  discomfiture  of  Britain  in  the 
.war  of  .the.  Revolution*”'  We  - might  produce,  by  way  of  re¬ 
joinder,  ^perhaps,:  from  the  same  hand,  out  of  a  number  of 
passages  implying  the  existence  of  other  fields  of  triumph,  the 
following:'. .  ,  •  ..■■,■■■  '-  -•  \  ;  ■> 

.^History-  has.  no  other  .example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a  . 
revolution,  consummated  "by  a  long*  civil  war,  as  that ’of  the: 
Americans*  •  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be- very  near  a  maxim  in 
political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed,  where  a  long  employment  of  military,  force  is  necessary  to 
establish’  it.  ;  In  the  case' of  America,  however,  the  military 
■  power,  was;  disarmed  by  that  very  influence  which  makes  a 
revolutionary  army  so  formidable  to  liberty  ;  for  the  images  of 
grandeur  .  and.  .power-^thos’e  meteor  lights,  which  are  exhaled 
in  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  the  ambi¬ 
tious  and  dazzle  the  weak— -made  no  impression  upon  the  firm 
and  virtuous  soul  of  the  American  commander.”! 

V  u.In  the  United  States,  M.  Talleyrand  was  .  surprised  to 
observe,  that  a  long  and  violent  civil  war  had  left  scarcely  any 
tecs  of  its  existence  in  the  character  of  the  intercourse  of 
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the  various  factious  which  divided  the  people.  Mo  hatred  or  Si 
animosity  was  perceivable  among  individuals  ;  no  turbulence'* 
or  agitation  of  character  had  been  permanently  engrafted  on 
the  sober,  solid  habits  of  the  colonists.  The  profound  remark 
of  Machiavel  appeared  for  once  to  fail,  that  every  revolution 
contains  the  seeds  of. another,  and' scatters, them  behind  it.,,J&' ■ 

“  The  spectacle  presented  by  America  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  ever  since  her  emancipation  began  to  produce 
its  full  effect,  and  since  she  fairly  entered  the' lists  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation — has  been,  beyond  every  thing  formerly  known 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  imposing  and  ihstructive.”f 

Dr.  Seybert  has  introduced  into  his.  Statistics  a  compendi¬ 
ous  statement  of  the  naval  events  of  the.  war,  which  furnishes 
an  edifying  commentary  upon  the  first  speculations  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  politicians. 

w  The .  American  navy  triumphed  in  fourteen  engagements, 
in  some  of  which, '.the. contending  forces'  were  nearly  equal, 
and  in.  many  of  them  that  of  the  enemy '  was  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior.  The  cases  .of  the.  Chesapeake  and  the;  Argus  are  the 
.only  instances. in  which  it  can,  be  pretended  that,  the  enemy 
had  any  fair  claims,  to  success,,  upon  the  ground  of  the  equality 
of  the  respective,  forces. . 

u  The  superiority  .of  our  gunnery,  is  confirmed  by  thenuha- 
her  of  killed  and  wounded,  on  board  the  enemy’s  vessels,  and 
the  condition  of  their  ships  after  the  actions ;  in  several  snsfan- 
ces  the  British  vessels  were  sunk  whilst  the  fight  lasted  s  in 
most  instances  they  were  so  materially  injured. as  to  make  their 
destruction  absolutely  necessary ;  whereas  oiir  vessels  were 
commonly,  with  scarcely,  any  loss  of  time,  ready  to  commence 
another  combat.”  < 

The.number.  . of  British  merchant  vessels  captured  by  the 
Americans,  and  which  arrived  in' port  or  were  destroyed,  is  ’ 
determined,  by  an  irrefragable  estimate,^:  to  amount  to  five 
thousand- five  hundred ;  more,  in  all  probability,  than  Britain 
lost  in  all  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revolution. ' 

-  Much  clamour,  it'  may .  ,be  recollected,,  was  raised  in  Eng¬ 
land,.  concerning  .the .  real  amount  of  force  of  the .  American 
ships,-,  compared  ’with  the  nominal.  'But  we  may  judge  with 
what  grace  this  charge  was  so  indignantly  made,  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  I  copy  from  the  Regulations  relative 
to  the  Royal  Mayy,  officially  promulgated  in  1817. 
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Di3?osm orrs  piror*  tbs,  &-o. 

44  Allship  of  the.  cscond  r^ythmjgh  rr.tsrd-.af  08,.  carry  af/r* 
wards  of  100  jrar,.-. 

4V-Ie  the  third- rate,  cnmeof  the  ship  rswd  at  no  gnss,  car¬ 
ry-  scar  90,  and -others  rated-at7%  carry  SO  grits* 

lAthe  fourth:  rase,  of  the  ship  rated  at  GO  gcrat,  one-  cl?.® 
(tfmtostwo' decks)  carries.  58  gcr.r,:  acothe.r  (that  ok  am  deck) 
carrier;  GO' cud  upwards* 

“-The  frigates-  rated-  at' 40  gxni?r  carry  50 ;  rml-those- rstt-d 
at.  38.,  carry  46 '  cud.  upwards* 

“  The  majority' of  those  rated,  at  .66,  carry  44 ;  a  ad  cctne.of 
those  rated  at  ;>2r  carry  46  and  6-8  ';  being-,  more  than  Giksrs. 
tiiat'are  rated  at  38  and  36* 

44  Similar  dhlmmces  between;-  the  read,  and  the  rvnrnirri 
araotmt  of  force,  cries,  hrthe  fifth  rate,  but  it  ia  imnecessasy 
to  specify  the  details.” 

Inrthe  artkieon-Biicha-ad®  Tratmls  in  America,  our-frienda 
o£  the.  HdMnmgfc  Ehriemremarked.  of  the  western-' Americans, 
with  a  mistore  of  cotrSmpr.amiccnirpaasimr — “  their  generals 
dik'd l  brandy,  their  ccicncle  keep-  tsverriy  and  'their  statesmen 
feed  pig3*,r  Eufc  it  was  discovered,  by  the  progress  of  -events, 
that,  these,  geserais  and.  colonels  cgtiM,  nstwxdstandhig-,  per- 
sue  the  occtrpathm  implied  by  their  titles ;  and  the.  chairs  cf 
Flattshnxg;  and  New  Orleans,  confauuded  the-,  critics,  44-  We 
have  actaaEy  had  to  witness  the  iirrredMe  spectacle  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  well,  appointed  army  of  British  veterans,  redrimy  before 
Ettie  more-  than  as  equal  farce  of  American  imlitmf5 

The  whole.-  result  of  the  war  on  the  land*,  to  which  tb.e  ge- 
nerals-  that,  distil'  brandy,  ;md  the  cclonchs  that  feed  pigs, 
largely-  contributed,  must  hare  astonished  them  stHl  more. 
As  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  twelve  thousand. of  his  nnijestys 
tmops,  „and  the  indErieacy  of  a  fares. of  fifty  thcro&ad  regu¬ 
lars  operating  at  one.  time  !  '  And, .with  respect ta  ihe  statcs~.zn 
t*7.?  JWd  pi~sy  there  must  have  been  a  ..lively  surprise,  and 
seme,  alteration,  of  sentiment,  when  -  the  Mdsqtdar  TAlkslcy 
was-  found  declaring  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that; 41  in  hisopi- 
mod,  the  Americas.  Cbmmbsionerrj  at  Ghent  had  shown  the 
most  astoruslpng  superiority  over  the  British  during  the  whale 
of.  thecorresyondence  ?  asd  tint  he  had  little  doubt  the  Eriddi 
papers  were-  comrauakatad  from  the  cosssrccr  fund  of  the  mi¬ 
nk  tera  is.  England/- ^ 
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t.  After  the  Revolution  of  36§8,  sadUtifl  more  zitesrjhz  zm.  W. 
soblishment  of  the  House  of  fiosover,  the  North  Aratnem 
cnEoniea  preferred  tides  of  a  peculiar  force,  to  the  highest  es¬ 
teem  and  favour  of  every  Briton  who  respected  sad  fimsd  the 
rrrmciplcs,  with  which  those  events  were.  coRtteacdU  They 
had  been  obnoxious  to  the  despotic  plans  of  else  BtmsUf  zzd 
si iFered  from  their  tyranny;  they  had  asserted  she 
drained  ia  Magna  Cham,  with  more  boldness,  asd  rajfesfe- 
es£  them  with,  more  success,  than  the  mother  country;  they 
Iss£  limited  the  ravages,  'and  disappoisiSed  the  vomerfy,  of  d&t- 
vviita  and  corruption,  by  furnishing  a  secure  ssyhsra  fc  the 
nrmecoted,  as  well  as  die  distressed  from  whatsvesr  caused 
Cm  these  grounds,  and  the  many  others  developed  in  she  fd.^> 

;ymig  pages,  their  merits  might  be  supposed  to  he  a2s zmt  fe- 
huta  with  every  English  whig  of  the  last  fifty  years;  so  grass, 
sr  least,  as  to  make  it,  for  one  of  the  pretest  day,  net  eu£y  3 
Tsrrerston  of  natural  feeling,  hut  a  political  aposdtcf,  to  trsrs 
at  their  character  and  concerns,  except  epos  a  sys^era  of  the 
usuGst  liberality  and  indulgence.  Chathaaa  s sd  Ckarks  Fees 
iaa£  given  them  an  irresistible  claim  to  gratitude  sal  rsspecg, 

"ix.  ascribing  to  their  revolt  the  salvsskss  cf  the  Hrithxh  cossets- 
endhn.  41  'Die  resistance  of  she  Am.cn ssra  to  the  oppspseahrs 
crdxe  mother  country,”  said  toe  last  of  those  cassomcedstatcf- 
=4  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  w  has  trcdsrhtaSy  lurstsrvsd 
h-e  liberties  of  mankind.” 

Gur  revolution,  in  its  motive,  end  coridushn, 

'cured  ia  its  favour  the  suIRagrs  cf  t*'  r  sect;  cnth'htoted  per- 
‘in  of  continental  Europe  and.  there  H .  fee  a  c£  lass  yrrai 
haiily  an  individual  in  England,  teldir-g  &  cerfidst  rtotk  i~  toe 
Ihumry  or  political  world,  who  Im  ventured,  directly  ts  deary 
•h  ha  mast  exalted  diaracten.sti.ta.  Tha  wrhsrs  cf  toe  Qsk- 
■trir  Review  have,  iedee  *.  seesxea  ta  refuse  it  sE  tha  fencity 
■vitlr  which  h Jiad  been  uxw  -ted  by  ethers,  in  ass«rtot«r  drst. 
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.  cntcd  men  to  Till  the  situations  which  used  to  be  respected, ”•* 
■'  but  even  they,  the  official  guardians  of  tory  principles,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  interests,  have  yielded  to  it  a  tribute  of  no  trifling- 
import.  u  The  ;Uiglo- Americans,  an  active  and  enlightened, 
people,  animated  by  the  rpirit  and  information  derived  from 
their  mother  country,  contended,  as  they  had  done  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century,  with  pertinacious  zeal,  for  a  civil  right,  the 
grant  of  which,  in  the  early' part  of  the  contest,  might  have 
restored  their  tranquillity  and  preserved  their  allegiance. 
.Happily  for  them,  their  patriots  were  not  atheists,- nor  their, 
leaders  robbers;  their  men  of  property,  education ,  and  morals, 
took  the  lead,  and  the  physical  power  of  the  poor  and  the  prof¬ 
ligate  was  not  setup  to  plunder,  to  expatriate,”!  See.  There 
is  here  enough  of  positive  and  negative  praise,  to  induce  us  to 
impute  the  declaration  first  quoted,  to  anAorcbs#belief  that  all  our 
educated  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  revolution ! 

The  North  American  settlements  presented,  from  their 
commencement,  what  was  pre-eminently  calculated  to  engage 
the  affections,  and  kindle  the  benevolence,  of  the  Christian  and 
the  philanthropist,  in  the  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  made 
on  the  wilderness,  for  religion  and  civilization.  Clothing  the 
desert  with  beauty  and  reclaiming  it  to  fruitfulness ;  enlarg¬ 
ing  indefinitely  the  boundaries  of  polished  nature,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  existence  of  millions  of  freemen  of  the 
English  race  'ever  one  of  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the 
earth,  were  achievements  which;  with  aU  their  dignity  and  va¬ 
lue,  dicl  not  more  powerfully  recommend  our  American  fore¬ 
fathers  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  good  and  die  wise, 
than  the  motives  from  which  they  were  undertaken,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  performed,  “  There  was  no  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  globe,”  exclaimed  Chatham,  u  to  which  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  America,  would  not  have  fled, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  slavish  and  tyrannical  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  their  native  country.”  Of  such  men,  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  boasting  of  his  attachment  to  the  present  theory  of  the 
British  constitution,  should,  to  be  consistent,  think  or  speak 
without  a  glow  of  admiration.  And  we,  their  successors, 
whose  spirit,  as  far  at  least  as  liberty  is  concerned,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  degenerated  from  theirs  ;  who  have  preserv¬ 
ed  their  institutions,  and  continued  their  labours,  so  as, 
with  similar  dangers  and  toils,  to  bring  under  the  dominion 
of  Christianity  and  civilized  art,  regions  immense  beyond  the 
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grasp  of  their  i  iiagiuaiiot.  -v/o,  :onadtutusg  now  a  republic  0: 
of  “  ten  millions  of  British  freemen,  who  winy  be  iiimitcrc;’! v- 
among  the  moat  intelligent,  the  roost  .moral,  the  bravest,  and 
the  most  happy,  of  the  mimnn  race”*—- might  well  expect.,  os 
v/e  deserve,  to  find  in  the  philosophers  and  wings  of  the  mother 
country,  even  though  of  the. class- of  critics  by  profession,  sio$ 
scoffers  and  detractors,  but  earnest  friends  and  panegyrists. 
The  Scottish  tribunal  that  sits  in  constant  judgment  over  us, 
by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  authority,  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  our  claims  in  some  of  the  respects  upon  which  I  have 
touched.  Such  language  as  the  following,  from  the  thirteenth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  in  unison  with  reason 
and  true  sentiment,  and  will  make  the  reproach  double,  if  we 
should  find  those  who  uttered  it,  acting  in  contradiction  to  its 
spirit. 

-  “  This  immense  sphere  of  activity  Jn  America,  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  yesterday.  Even  Mr.  Ashe,  disposed  as  he  is  to  decry 
every  thing  American,  is  obliged  to  admit,,  that  she  displays, 
in  the  wonders  of  her  growing  industry,  a  picture  at  once 
striking  and  exhilarating.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such 
a  scene  without  exulting  in  the  triumphs  of  industry.  This 
peaceful  power  is  here  subduing  regions  of  growing  forests, 
which  conquering  armies  would  fear  to  enter;  and  extending, 
with  silent  rapidity,  the  limits  of  civilized  existence.  We 
cannot  help  wishing  that  our  countrymen,  in  general,  were  a 
little  more  alive  to  the  feelings  which  we  conceive  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  is  calculated  to  excite;  and  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
sympathize  a  little  more  in  the  progress  of  a  kindred  people, 
destined  to  carry  our*  language,  our  arts,  and  our  interests  too, 
over  regions  more  vast  than  ever  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
the  Csesars  of  Rome.” 

Notwithstanding  this  just  and  obvious  view  of  the  case;  the 
commercial  obligations  of  which  I  have  .treated;  and  all  the 
ingratiating  points  of  our  history,  with  which  the  better  in¬ 
formed  among  die  British  writers  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
unacquainted,  the  United  States  have  invariably  experienced 
from  them  more  obloquy  and  ridicule,  than  the  nations  of  the 
European  continent,  the  farthest  removed  from  Great  Britain 
in  their  origin,  institutions,  policy,  knowledge,  end  moral 
qualities.  There  has  been  no  period  since  our  revolution,  at 
which  a  liberal  Briton,  looking  to  the  comparative  treatment 
of  the  Americans,  in  die  British  books  and  parliamentary  dis- 
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PART  L  cushions,  might  not  have  repeated  what  Mr.  Burke  indignantly 
uttered  in  1775— 44  The  fault?  which  grow  out  of  the  luxuriance 
of  freedom,  appear  much  more  shocking  to  us,  than  the  base 
rices  which  are  generated  in  the  rankness  of  servitude.”  The 
periodical  publications  have  served  as  constant  emunctories 
for.  those  humours,  respecting  the  diffusiveness  and  virulence 
of  which,  I  have  already  produced  adequate  testimony.  It  is 
to  the  language  and  temper,  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
those  publications,  that  I  mean  to  direct  my  attention  at  pre¬ 
sent.  I  propose  to  fill  up  this  section  with  quotations  of  their 
invidious  suggestions,  and  with  cursory  observations  upon  such 
of  these  as  seem  to  call  for  immediate  notice. 

2.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,— confessedly 
at  the  head  of  all  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
works  of  great  authority  wherever  letters  arc  cultivated, — 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  war  of  defamation  and  dcrisioa, 
against  the  American  people  and  institutions.  They  have, 
indeed,  carried  opposite  ensigns,  and  made  their  attacks  in 
modes  somewhat  dissimilar.  The  hostilities  of  the  English 
critics  have  been  more  direct  and  coarse,  and  accompanied 
with  fewer  professions  of  moderation  and  good  will;  those  of 
the  Scottish,  have  been  waged,  almost  always  with  protesta¬ 
tions  of  friendship,  and  at  times  with  the  affectation  of  a  for¬ 
mal  defence  of  the  object.  When  the  one  has  said,# — u  pro¬ 
fessing  ourselves  among  the  number  of  persona  who  experience 
•no  very  particular  degree  of  affection  for  our  transatlantic 
brethren;”  and  the  other— 44  die  Americans  are  not  liked  in  this 
country,  and  we  arc  not  now  going  to  reemmnend  than  as  ob - 
•  j.icis  of  our  lave;  we  are  no  admirers  of  the  Americans j”f 


*  Quarterly.  No.  24. 

f  The  pliant  Boswell  set  the  example  to  his  countrymen,  of  this  form  of 
speech,  adding;,  however,  a  maxim  which  they  seem  to  have  overlooked. 

**  Well  do  you  know  that  I  have  no  kindness  for  the  Bostonians.  But  nations 
or  bodies  of  men  should,  as  well  S3  individuals,  have  a  fair  trial,  and  not  be 
condemned  on  character  alone.”  (Letter  to  Hr.  Johnson,  Jan.  27,  1775.) 
"Site  Quarterly  Review  has  preferred  the  more  enercetic  spirit  and  sousing 
manner  of  the  Dr.  himself;  of  which  a  sample  is  afforded  in  the  following 
passage  of  ‘Uia  Biography.  “From  a  pleasing  subject,”  says  Boswell,  " he 
(Dr.  Johnson)  I  know  not  how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one  upon 
which  he  was  a  violent  aggressor ;  for  he  said,  “  I  am  willing  to  love  all  man¬ 
kind,  except  an  .American;”  and  his  inflammable  corruption  bursting  into 
horrid  fire,  he  “  breathed  out  threatening^  and  slaughter  calling* **  them 
“ Reveals— Robbers — Pirates and  exclaiming,  hesd  “bum  and  destroy 
them.”  Miss  Seward,  looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  stitoiu&liiucr.t,  trio* 
“  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are  always  most  violent  against  those  whom 
wo  have  injured.”— lie  was  irritated  still  more  by  this  tlelicste  and  keen 
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they  approached  near  enough  in  language  to  betray  the  iden-  SEC.  Vlt 
tity  of  their  spirit.  Both  have  canted  about  the  tender  for- 
bearance  due  on  the  two  aides  of  the  Atlantic—*4  the  sacred 
bond  of  blood  and  language  44  the  endearing  community  of 
religion  and  laws?”  44  the  inheritance  of  the  same  principles 
of  government  and  morals ;”  44  the  beauty  of  the  example  of 
natural  friends  among  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  too 
readily  admitted  division  of  natural  enemies,”  &c. — and  they 
have  harped  upon  these  topics,  in  the, sequel  of  a  tissue  of  the 
bitterest  contumelies  and  sarcasms.  But  the  Edinburgh,  Re¬ 
view  particularly,  has  gone  farther,  with  a  modesty  which  is_ 
truly  unrivalled.  Whilst  uttering  the  most  disparaging  opi¬ 
nions,  and  discharging  vollies  of  sneers,  it  has  inveighed  fiercely 
against  44  the  bitter  sneering  at  every  thing  in  America,”  by 
the  ministerial  writers ;  reproached  them  for  their  insolent, 
petulant  and  preposterous  tone;  wondered  profoundly  at  the 
little  cordiality  and  respect  for  America  among  the  British 
nation ;  and  seemed  to  take  to  itself  vast  credit  for  the  contrary 
dispositions. 

Recently,  it  has  furnished  an  instance  of  this  manoeuvre, 
which  outstrips  all  competition,  and  has  the  air  of  a  wanton 
mockery  of  the  understandings  of  its  readers,  as  much  as  of  a 
device  of  party-strategy.  In  the  body  of  tlsat  article  of  the 
Gist  number,  which  contains  the  heaviest  denunciations,  and 
some  of  the  most  flippant  undersaying,  ever  directed  against 
this  country,  we  read  the  following  phrases,  the  first  of  which 
is,  by  the  way,  a  fine  specimen  of  purism  in  style.  46  Among, 
other  faults  with  which  the  present  English  government  is 
chargeable,  the  vice  of  impertinence  has  lately  crept  into  our 
Cabinet;  and  the  Americans  have  been  treated  with  ridicule 
and  contempt.”  44  We  wish  well  to  America;  we  rejoice  in 
her  prosperity,  and  are  delighted  to  resist  the  absurd  impertU 
ncnce  with  which  the  character  of  her  people  is  often  treated  in 
this  country ,  but,”  Etc. 

I  have  already  given,  in  the  quotations  which, I  have  made, 
some  evidence  of  the  validity  of  these  pretensions,  and  of  die 
temper  and  consistency  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  But  we 
have  not,  perhaps,  had  enough  exactly  to  determine,  die  degree 
of  authority  to  which  the  twd  bands  of  critics  are  respectively 
entitled,  in  their  judgments  concerning  America;  whether  on 
the  score  of  liberality  in  their  feelings,  gravity  in  their  deli-  " 
Iterations,  or  steadiness  in  their  opinions.  I  will,  therefore. 


reproach ;  and  roared  out  anotbe/ tremendous  volley,  which  one  might  fancy 
could  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  12.) 
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FABT  t  look' back  upon  the  complexion  of  the  articles  which  they  have 
^sv*sssy  devoted  to  us,  pursuing  the  design  which  I  have  mentioned 
above.  To  begin  with  the  Edinburgh  critics,  those  friends  and 
patrons  by  pre-eminence,  who  have  always  been  44  delighted  to 
resist  the  absurd  impertinence  with  which  the  character  of 
America  has  been  treated  in  Great  Britain.” 

They  condescended  to  notice  this  republic  directly,  for  the 
first  time,  in  their  fourth  number,  in  the  article  on  Davis’ 
Travels  ?  and  certainly  we  had  some  reason  to  draw  encourag¬ 
ing  presages  from  their  general  tone  in  this  outset.  There 
Were  but  two  passages  in  the  article,  which  had  a  sinister  aspect 
“—one  which  asserted  roundly  that  habitual  drunkenness  was 
in  no  country  so  prevalent  as  in  the  United  States—another 
concerning  Franklin ,  as  follows:  41  It  is  certain  that  die  en¬ 
lightened  part  of  the  American  community  begin  now  to  con¬ 
sider  this  boasted  character  in  a  very  ambiguous  point  c£  view, 
and  to  attach  much  less  consequence  and  veneration  to  his 
memory  than  formerly.  To  him  they  are  certainly  indebted 
for  the  most  important  public  services,  and  for  his  strenuous 
endeavours  to  introduce  among  them  a  taste  for  science  and 
literature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  canting  exhortations  to 
extreme  frugality  have  had  their  effect  in  preventing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  noblest  principles  of  the  mind ;  and  his  example , 
tn  the  dereliction  of  religion ,  has  certainly  lent  un  unfortunate 
support  to  the  cause  of  scepticism  and  infidelity” 

I  should  be  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  full  amends  were 
made,  at  the  same  tribunal,  to  the  memory  of  this  44  boasted 
character,”  in  two  copious  articles,  devoted  entirely  to  his 
panegyric,  and  producing  one  of  those  remarkable  antinomies 
in  its  decisions,  which  foil  within  the  scope  of  the  present  ex¬ 
position.  A  few  extracts  will  be  sufficient  for  the  intelligence 
of  the  case. 

*  .  44  Dr.  Franklin,  the  self-taught  American,  is  the  most  ra¬ 
tional,  perhaps,  of  all  philosophers.  No  individual  ever  possessed 
a  juster  understanding.  In  much  of  what  relates  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  wisdom  and  happiness  of  life,  his  views  will  be  found  to  be 
admirable,  and  th  2  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported 
most  masterly  and  convincing.  Upon  the  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  he  endeavoured,  with 
^  appropriate  eloquence,  to  impress  the  importance  of  industry, 

*  sobriety  and  economy,  and  to  direct  their  wise  and  humble 
ambition  to  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  and  honour¬ 
able  independence.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  and  beau¬ 
tifully  adapted  to  its  objects  than  Dr.  Franklin’s  compositions 
of  this  sort.  The  strong  sense,  clear  information,  and  obvious 
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comktion  of  the  author  himjelf,  make  most  of  his  moral  ex-  SEC.  VII. 
hortations  perfect  models  of  popular  eloquence,  &c«*#Wc 
should  think  hie  account  of  his  own  life  a  very  useful  reading 
for  all  young  persona  of  unsteady  principle,  who  have  their 
fortunes  to  make  or  mend  in  this  world.”* 

“  In  one  point  of  view,  the  name  of  Franklin  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  standing  higher  than  any  of  the  others  which  illus¬ 
trated  the  last  century.  Distinguished  as  a  statesman,  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  philosopher;  thus  uniting  in  himself  a  rare 
degree  of  ^  excellence  in  both  those  pursuits,  to  excel  in  either 
of  which  is  deemed  the  highest  praise.  E  _ich  successive  pub  - 
lication  of  this  great  man’s  works  increases  our  esteem  for 
his  virtues,  and  our  admiration  of  his  understanding.  We 
can  offer  the  Americans  no  better  advice  than  to  recommend 
to  them  a  constant  study  of  Franklin,  of  his  principles,  as 
well  as  his  compositions.  The  example  of  this  eminent  per¬ 
son  teaches  that  veneration  for  religion  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  sound,  practical  understanding.  Franklin  was  a  man 
of  a  truly  pious  turn  of  mind.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
Christian  of  the  Unitarian  school.  If  his  own  faith  had  not 
gone  so  far,  he  at  least  would  greatly  have  respected  die  reli¬ 
gion  of  his  country,  and  done  every  thing  to  encourage  its 
propagation.  His  moral  writings  are  superior  to  almost  any 
others,  in  any  language ;  whether  we  regard  the  sound,  and 
striking,  and  useful  truths  with  which  they  abound,  or  die 
graceful  and  entertaining  shape  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 

His  piety  was  sincere  and  habitual.  Feelings  of  a  devotional 
cast  every  where  break  forth  in  his  writings.  He  is  habitually 
3  warm  advocate  for  religion.”! 

The  article  on  Davis’  Travels  suggested  some  kind  apolo¬ 
gies  for  us,  on  the  import  int  heads  of  intellect  and  literature, 
which  augured  favourably  for  the  justness,  as  well  as  libera¬ 
lity,  of  the  views,  winch  would  be  always  taken  in  relation  to 
those  subjects. 

“  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  charges  against  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning  of  America:  literature  is  one  of  those  finer 
manufactures'  which  a  new  country  will  always  find  it  easier 
to  import  than  to  raise.  There  must  be  a  great  accumulation 
of  stock  in  a  nation,  and  a  great  subdivision  of  labour,  before 
the  arts  t>f  composition  are  brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfection.  T£he  great  avenues  to  wealth  must  be  all  filled,, 
and  many  left  in  hereditary  opulence  or  mediocrity,  before 
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PAUT  I.  there  can  be  leisure  enough,  among  such  a  people,  to  relish 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  or  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for 
the  productions  of  genius*  These  causes  may  for  some  time 
retain  the  genius  of  America  in  a  state  of  subordination  to  that 
.  of  Europe. 

44  The  truth  is,  that  American  genius  has  displayed  itself, 
wherever  inducements  have  been  held  out  for  its  exertion. 
Their ‘party  pamphlets,  though  disgraced  with  much  intempe¬ 
rance  and  scurrility,  are  written  with  a  keenness  and  spirit, 
that  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  old  world j  and, their  ora¬ 
tors,  though  occasionally  declamatory  and  turgid,  frequently 
possess  a  vehemence,  correctness,  and  animation,  that  would 
command  the  admiration  of  any  European  audience,  and  excite 
the  astonishment  of  those  philosophers  who  have  been  taught 
to  consider  the  western  hemisphere  as  a  grand  receptacle  for 
the  degeneracies  of  nature.”  . 

Afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  we  found  general  opinions 
uttered  in  the  same  quarter,  which  bespoke  a  correct  appre¬ 
hension  of  our  case,  and  some  of  which  I  think  it  we!!  to  intro¬ 
duce  here. 

“  Among  men,  the  few  who  write  bear  no  comparison  to 
the  many  who  read.  We  hear  most  of  the  former,  indeed, 
because  they  are,  in  general,  the  most  ostentatious  part  of 
literary  men?  but  there  are  innumerable  men  who,  without 
ever  laying  themselves  before  the  public,  have  made  use  of 
literature  to  add  to  the  strength  of  their  understandings,  and 
to  improve  the  happiness  of  their  lives.” 

44  We  must  say,  that  the  Americans  are  not  fairly  ,  judged  of 
by  their  n  rspapers;  which  are  written  for  the  most  part  by 
expatriate!  Irishmen,  or  Scotchmen,  and  other  adventurers  of 
a  similar  description,  who  take  advantage  of  die  unbounded 
license  of  the  press,  to  indulge  their  own  fiery  passions,  and 
aim  at  exciting  that  attention  by  the  violence  ox  their  abuse, 
which  they  are  conscious  they  cb«H  never  command  by  the 
force  of  their  reasonings.  The  greater  part  of  the  polished 
and  intelligent  Americans  appear  little  on  the  front  of  public 
life,  and  make  no  figure  in  her  external  history  *1  (1814). 

*4  It  is  pleasing  to  learn,  that  the  isolated  inhabitants  of  the 
western  forests  of  America  are  cheered  and  enlightened  with 
the  distant  literature  of  Europe;  that  there  sM here  men  caps* 
*  ble  of  communicating  the  benefits  of  its  discoveries;  and  emu* 
lous  in  their  turn,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 'knowledge  .by 
new  discoveries  of  their  own.”  (1805). 

44  Whenever  a  taste  for  literature  is  created  in  America,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  her  authors  will  improve  and  multiply  to  a 
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degree  that  will  make  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep  the  start 
ive  now  have  of  them.”  (No.  29). 

44  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  is  better  educated 
and  more  comfortably  situated  than  the  bulk  of  any  European 
community,  and  possess  all  the  accomplishment"  that  are  any 
where  to  be  found  in  persons  of  the  same  occupation  and  con- 
dition.”  (No.  25). 

Having  represented,  or  being  capable  of  seeing,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  literature  and  intellectual  condition  in  these  lights* 
—discerning  the  general  causes  which  either  retarded  our 
advancement,  or  prevented  it  from  being  visible  abroad*— 
iiberal  critics,  44  well  wishers  to  America,”  delighted  to  pro¬ 
tect  heir  character  from  the  insults  of  malice  and  the  judgments 
of  ignorance,  might  have  been  expected  to  abstain,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  reciting  our  unavoidable  deficiencies  or  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts;  and  especially  from  making  them,  on  every 
practicable  occasion,  the  subject  of  burlesque  or  opprobrium.. 
They  might  have  been  expected  to  treat  pur  literary  perform¬ 
ances  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and  to  hold  out  to  us  whatever 
degrefe  of  positive  encouragement  was  consistent  with  the  true 
interests  of  literature;  the  more  as,  whatever  we  may  have 
arrogated  to  ourselves  in  other  respects,  we  have  rarely  set  up 
exorbitant  pretensions  on  the  score  of  our  books.  Let  us  see 
tow  far  such  expectations  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  liberals  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  . 

The  first  production  of  our  press  brought  within  their  high 
cognizance,  was  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  A  society  of  this  description, 
sprung  from  the  most  generous  aspirations  and  benevolent 
aims;  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse; 
arrested  in  its  promising  career  by  die  war  of  the  revolution, 
which  required  all  the  exertions  of  its  members  in  other  fields 
of  public  service;  struggling  anew,  when  the  unnatural  ag¬ 
gressor  had  consented  to  sheathe  the  sword,  in  a  community 
universally  engaged  in  business,  and  under  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  inseparable  from  a  new  country,  to  maintain  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vital  action,  in  order  to  present  a  rallying  point, 
^nd  nucleus  of  science,  for  an  infant  nation — such  a  society 
was  in  itself',  independently  of  the  general  considerations  inti¬ 
mated  above,  fitted  to  conciliate  forbearance,  and  even  ten¬ 
derness  and  support,  from  the  votaries  of  knowledge  is  the 
■M  world.*  Its  first  offerings  might  be  composed  of  no  very 
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Ji’AETS.  excellent  materials?  they  might  be  deficient  iu  interest  and 

vs>v»--ea.-»  instruction  for  an  European  savant;  yet,  liberal  minds,  alive 
to  the  excellence  of  its  object,  and  the  remote  influences  of  its 
rude  essays,  would  not  fail  to  receive  them  with  respect,  and 
to  rejoice*  in  its  very  existence,  as  an  auspicious  omen,  and  a 
certain  source  of  future  goods  Whether  actuated  by  reflec¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  or  a  confidence  in  its  positive  merit,  many 
of  the  most  illustrious'  of  the  scientific  world  of  Europe  have 
.sought  to  be  ranked  among  its  members?  and  displayed- the 
title,  when  obtained,  in  the  front  of  their  works,  with  evident 
satisfaction.  Of  this  number,  I, may  cite  Bugald  Stewart, 
the  most  accomplished  and  enlightened  of  the  countrymen  c£ 
the  Edinburgh  critics.  >  ■ 

These,  our  well-wishers,  proceeded,  however,  with  a  spirit 
diametrically  opposite.  -  They  heaped  indignities  upon  the 
volume  of  the  American  Transactions,  and  made  their  account 
of  it,  the  occasion  of  innuendos  and  sallies  against  the  taste 
and  learning  of  America  in  general.  The  following  extracts 
will  speak  for  themselves.  . 

4i  The  want  of  refinement  in  arts  and  in  Belles  Lettres,  is, 
by  no  means,  the  only  circumstance,  that  distinguishes  our 
kinsmen  in  North  America,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  They  appear  to  be  proportionably  deficient  in 
scientific  attainments.  The  volume  now  before  us,  one  of  the' 
very  few  that  ever  Issue  from  ike  American  press ,  contains  the 
whole  accumulation  of  American  discovery  and  observation, 
during  a  course  of  peaceful  years,  ft  extends  to  328  pages, 
and  the  most  interesting  communication  it  has  to  boast  of  is 
the  valuable  paper  of  our  countryman ,  Mr.  Strickland.  Of 
all  the  academical  trifles  which  have  ever  been,  given  to  the 
world,  eighty-nine. of  the  pages,  the  work  of  Americans,  are 
the  most  trivial  and  dull.  Our  readers  will  judge  with  what 
difficulty -this  mite  has  been  collected,  when  we  mention  the 
subject,”  &c.  - 

41  Some  of  the  American  philosophers  themselves  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  language  of  the  ludicrously  sentimental 
class  to  which  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours  (the  author  of  one  of 
the  papers)  belongs,  and  to  have  thought  it  a  good  substitute 
for  the  eloquence  and  power  of  fine  writing  which  Providence 
hm  denied  to  their  race — M  By  the  manner  in  which 'one -of 
the  American  contributors  cites,  and  more  especially  by  his 
remarks  upon  classical  learning,  we  are  inclineu  to  suspect 
that  a  man  who  reads  the  easier  Latin  poets  is  not  to  be  met 
with  every  day  in  'North  America.” — u  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  quoting  a  passage  from  his  paper  5  the  moralizing 
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part- of  it  is  truly  American*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  for  SEC.  VII. 
the  information  of  the  American  Academies ,  that  the  Latin  quo- 
tation  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,”  fee.  “  Meanly  as  our 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  of  the  American  scientific, 
circles,  they  appear  to  ha  highly  prized  by  their  own  mem¬ 
bers.  The  society,  whose  labours  we  have  been  describing,  at- 
taches  to  itself  the  name  of  ‘  Philosophical*  with  peculiar  ea¬ 
gerness;  and  the  meeting-house^  where  the  transactions  of  its 
members  are  scraped  together ,  and -prepared  for  being  inaccu¬ 
rately  printed,,  is,  in  the  genuine  dialect  of  tradesmen ,  deno¬ 
minated  4  Philosophical  Hal!.’  ” 

44  We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  article  than  its  merits  jus¬ 
tify.  for  the  purpose  of  stating  and  exemplifying  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  and  unaccountable  fact— the  scarcity  of  gll  but  mercantile 
and  agricultural  talents  in  the  new  world”® 


3.  The  American  work  that  next  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  patrons,  happened  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  United  States  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  son  of  the  American  President.  These  qualities  of  the 
author,  although  they  did  nQt  entitle  him  to  deference  as  such, 
yet  gave  him  claims  to  some  particular  personal  favour  and 
respect,  from  cru  is  of  the  whig  school,  and  of  the  boa-ton 
of  European  society.  And  he  would  have  every  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  most  indulgent  dispositions  for  his  work,  if,  compos¬ 
ed  of  sketches  which  were  reluctantly  permitted  to  go  before 
the  American  public  in  the  pages  of  an  American,  periodical 
paper,  without  ulterior  destination,  it  had  taken  the  shape  of 
a  distinct  volume,  through  the  cupidity  of  a  London  booksel¬ 
ler  ; — if  at  the  same  time  it  was  altogether  free  from  preten¬ 
sions,  and  professedly  limited  to  certain  heads  of  observation, 
upon  which  accurate  information  might  be  of  particular  utility 
to  his  countrymen.  The  44  Letters  from  Silesia”  of  Mr,.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  to  which  it  will  be  understood  that  I  Slave 
been  referring,  were  attended  with  these  circumstances  appa¬ 
rent  upon  the  face  of  the  volume  into  which  they  were  col¬ 
lected.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  moreover,  that  they  possess 
much  absolute,  intrinsic  merit  j  that  they  are  greatly  .above 
the  common  standard  of  applauded  English  tours,  and  would 
have  been  declared  creditable  in  all  respects,  had  they  been 
the  production  of  an  Englishman  in  a  similar  station.  But  the 
Edinburgh  Review  was,  as  ungracious  and  wayward  in  this 
instance,  as  in  that  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It 


*  Compare  this  with  the  quotations  in  p.  218. 
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fAHT  1.  not  oaly  launched  into,  broad  generalities,  and  drew  far-fetched 
analogies,  -to  decry  the  work  of  Mr*  Adams,  but  was  at  much  . 
pains  to  disparage  his  understanding  and  feelings  j  and  turned 
aside  from  the  only  proper  subject  uf  "animadversion,  to  carp 
.and  sneer  at  the  studies  and  mind  of  -his  country.  These  as¬ 
sertions' might  be  the  more  strikingly  illustrated  here,  did  tact; 
the  .same  tone  and  design  pervade  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  an. -question  $  -at  the  same  time  that  the  critics  cannot  effec¬ 
tually  conceal  -the  sense,  which  they  really  'entertain,  of  the 
merits’  of  the  Letters..  A  few-  excerpts  from  the  article  will 
foe  enough  for  the  occasion. 

44  It  may  appear  somewhat  hard  to  subject  a  work  which 
'  does  not  offend  by  any  pretensions  to  a  comparison  with  the 
excellent  standards  of  its  kind';  but  when  we  held  this  work  in 
our  hands,  we  could  . not  help  thinking  of  the  American  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  in  that  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous  commonwealth.” 

•  , 44  Although  this  author  is  neither  lively  norvery-  instructive, 
She  shows  some  qualities  which  makes  him  a  tolerable  companion 
for  a  very  short  toiirJ”:%%il  The  feelings  of  Mr.  Adams  about 
Ms  native  country  more  resemble, the  loyal  acquiescence  of  a 
subject,  than  the  personal  interest  and  ardour  of  a  republi- 
His  style  is,  in  general,  very  tolerable  English,  which, 
for  American  composition^  is  no  moderate  praise.”^11  A  spu¬ 
rious  dialect,  it  is  probable,  will  prevail  even  at  the  court  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  until  that  great  common¬ 
wealth  shall  become  opulent  enough  to  break  more  distinctly 
into  classes,”  &e. 

At  the  appearance  of  another  American  work  of  the  highest 
possible  interest  and  elevation  as  to  the  subject*  and  proceeding 
from  the  first  law-dignitary  of  the  American  republic, not  more 
respectable  by  his  exalted  station,  than  by  his  general  talents 
■>  and  private  virtues — I  mean  the  Life,  of  Washington!^  Chief 

i  Justice  Marshall— a  fair  opportunity  was .  afforded  the  Ediri- 

I  buygh  illuminati,  to  resist 44  the  impertinence  and  vulgar  inso- 

I  Sense, ”  and  the 44  bitter  sneering”  of  the  ministerial  party  with 

respect  to  American  concerns,  by  the  force  of  example,  in  a 
generous  exposition  of  the  .’merits  which  they  might  discover 
in  the  performance ;  a  scrupulous  abstinence  from  harsh  and 
supererogatory  reflections  on  the  author  or  his  country,  and 
a  commemoration  ■  of  those  traits  in  the  American  revoiu- 
t  tion,  which  distinguish  it  as  the  purest  and  noblest  among 

!  the  most  important  and  celebrated  in' kheTiistoty  of  the  world. 

I  Nothing  would  have  seemed  more  remote  from  probability,  ' 

|  ,  than  that  the  disciples  of  ;  Fox  couldi*  on  the  occasion  of  re- 
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viewing  aiv  r.iithantk  biography  of  Washington,  labour  mainly  SEC* 
.  to  appear  smart  anil  .knowing,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation 
which  had  produced  this  model  of  heroes,-  and  even  insult  the 

■  faithful.  and  unassuming  biographer,  who  had  been  his  com- 
.  psUiioM  ..'.in  arms,  bad  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship,  and 
..shared, with  him  the  labours  and  honours  of  his  civil  adminls- 
tration.  ;  Whether- 'they ,  pursued  so  umvorthy  a  •  course,  .and 
,  how  far.  they  improved  the  opportunity  above  mentioned,  to  'the 
very  reverse  'of  the  proper  ends,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fc!» 
lowing,  short  extracts  from  the  article  under  consideration*  V  • 

.  .  ^  Mr.  Marshall  must  not  promise  himself  a  reputation  com-t  ' 
snensurate,  with  the  <r”  ■_  t&ions  of  his  work*”1 

“  Mr.  Chiel  Ju  o  ^  Marshall  preserves  a  most  dignified  ■ 
pnd  mortifying  sile  -e  arding  even?  particular  Of  ■  Washing¬ 

ton’s  private  life,  Z  fit.  Marshall  may  be  assured,  that 
what  passes  with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  reader,  be  pro--1, 
nourced  dullness  and  frigidity,” 

“  The  Speeches  in  this  work  display  great  commercial 
knowledge,  and  a  keen  style  of  argument — but  oratory  Is  hot 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  country  which  has  non®  of  the  kindred 
arts*.  -  All  the  specimens  of  American' eloquence  grievously  ’ 
sin  against  the  canons  of  taste.” 

A  more  diffuse  and  undiscriminating  narrative  we  have 
seldom  perused.  It  is  deficient  in  almost  every  thing  that  con¬ 
stitutes  historical  excellence”  &c,  &c. 

This  last  stricture  upon  the  narrative  is  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  observation — “  It  displays  industry,.  good  sense, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  laudable  impartiality  ?  and  the 
style,  though  neither  elegant  nor  impressive,  is  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  clear  and  manly.” '  No  ingenuity  but  that  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  critics,  would  be  adequate  to  explain,  how  a  narrative  ■ 
acknowledged  to  possess  these. qualities— -which  Blair  indicates.  ’ 
“as .the  primary  qualities  required  in  a. 'good 'historian”— - 
could  yet  be  justly  proclaimed  ‘‘deficient  in  almost  every 
thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence.”' 

.■  ,  They  are  careful,  in  the  abundance  of  their  tenderness  for 
'  America,  to  note,  as  they  proceed- with  judge  Marshall,  “the 
ludicrous ,  proposition  •  of  her.  Congress  to '  declare  '■  herself'  tile 
: .  most  enlightened,  nation  on  the  globe.”'  This  taunt  had  been 
so 'often  -  in'  the.  mouth  of  the  pasty'  stigmatized  for  an  “  odious,  ' 
miserable,'  vulgar  spirit  of  abuse  against'  America,”'  that' the  ‘ 

.  repetition' of  it  by  .her  friends,  can  be  accounted  for,'  otdy.'fcy 
'jis.egrcgiousplcaSantry.  •  .1  propose.  td- enquireinto 'its- justice 

■  i'.ereafteri/aad  hope  to  render  tins  point  at  least  doubtful,  .To- 

£  wards 'the -.conclusion  of  the  article.  on;  the  Life,  of 'Washington,.  , 
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FART  I,  there  is  this  invidious  remark ;  “  }Ve  think  it  a  pretty  strong 
proof  of'  the  poveity  of  the-literaiy  attainments  of  America* 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  tel!  the  story  of  her. own  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  pomtray  the  character  of  her  hero  and  sage,  in 
language  worthy  such  subjects.”  v  - 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  story  of  our  revolution  has 
been  told  absolutely  well  by  Marshall,  or  by  Ramsay,  -  whore 
Life,  of  .Washington  is  so  unceremoniously  consigned  by  the 
Scottish  reviewers  to  the  circulating  libraries,  Ramsay’s  His* 
tosy  of  the  American  Revolution, .  which,  it  is  probable,  they 
had.  never  deigned  to  open,  is,  however,  a  respectable  pro¬ 
duction  in  ail  points  of  view  j  quite  equal,  as  regards  literary 
execution-;  to  any  historical  essay  respecting  the  affairs  of 
England  for  tire  last  century,  and  superior,  as  regards  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  materials,  and  opportunities  of  knowledge.  The 
Somervilles,  the  Enticks,  the  Bdshams,  the  Russels,  the 
Adolphus’,’  the  Giffords,  the  Biglands,  are  certainly  below 
die  level  of  Ramsay. 

To  no-  people  whatever  can  we  apply  more  exactly,  than  to 
the  American,,,  the  observation  Which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  that w  among  them  the  few  who  write 
bear  no  comparison  to  the  many  who  read.”  According  to 
the  drift  of  the  Review  in  making  this  observation,  it  would 
be,  unjust  to  declare  the  poverty  of  the  literary  attainments  cf 
America,  on  the  ground  that  she  has  not  yet  produced  a  first 
rate  history  of  her  revolution  ;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  can 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  allegation.  We  are  told  by  a 
Scottish  authority,  Blair,  that  the  island  of  Britain,  was.  not 
eminent -for  its  historical  productions,  till  within  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  :  that,  during  a  long  pe» 

»  riod,  English  historical  authors  were  little  more  than  dull  corn- 

pliers,  when  at  length  the  distinguished  names  of  Hume,  Ro- 
.  bertson,  and  Gibbon,  raised  the  British  character  in  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  writing.*  Now,  if  the  logic  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  reference  to  America,  be  adopted— if  the  circumstance  of 
our  not  having  \o!d  well  the  story  of  our  revolution  be  !t  a 
pretty  strong  proof  of  the  poverty  of  our  literary  attain¬ 
ments,”  we  have, .  in  the  statement  of  Blair,  w  pretty:  strong 
proof”  .that  Great  Britain  laboured  under  the  same  reproach 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century*  And  the  ignomi¬ 
ny  Wfould  be  tenfold,  considering  the  superior  advantages  of, 
her  situation  for  -  centuries  before  that  period.  '  The  absence 
of  historians  of  the  highest  order  is,  certainly,  the  last  defect 
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>  In  the  number  of  this  journ‘4*  the  dlsV  which  telfe  usthat  SEG.aTE 
^^eitave  no  prominent  men,  it  is  obligingly  said,  w  the 
;  can^yre  4  very  sensible,  reflecting  people,  and  have  conducted' . 
their  ^ffairs  extremely  well  but  at  the  same  moment  die  com¬ 
pliment  is  retracted,  ih;a  burst  of  spleen.iaore  yiolent  sud^cnd, 

■  &an;t%  of  the  effu4ons  of  die  Quarterly  ;Reviev/,  which  It 
^t^hiall'soon  hfcccaEed  to  notice.*  ...»  W*.  h  -.<*••• 

?J'Y(  fhTbk  great  curse  of  America  is  the  institution  of  slavery-^* 
of  itself  far.  more  than  the  foulest  blot  upon  theit  national 
Ifjoharacter,;  mid  an  evib  which  counterbalances  all  the  excise?  • 
l^tenjdicensensi  ahd  tax-gatherers  of.  England.”  i  p  ; 

t  /‘  That  slavery  should,  exist  among  men  who  kno  w  the  value 
}  of  liberty,  and?fpra6^s  to  understand:  its  $tincipies,  is  the  .mt?- 
Summation  of  wickedness.  Every  American j  who  iloyes  c  his! 

?  country,  should  dedicate  his  whole  life,  and  every  facility  of 
■,  his.sbuli  to  elface  -this  foul  stain  fromdts  character.  If  nationd 
J,  rank  according  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue*  what,  fight, ■, 
llfoz*  'the  dmmcfui,  a  scourges  and  murderer .  of  slavey  to- cm*j 
1  pare  himself duith  the  least  and  the fewest,  of 'the  European  ?ia— 
turns  P  much:  more  with  this  great  ami  humane  country,,  where. 

§%C  greatestdord; dans  not  lay  a  finger  upon  the  m  eanest  pea* 

I'satot?; :  What  Is  freedom* where  ;4Uare  not  free  l.;  Where  the-. 

neatest  of  •  God’s  ^blessings; ^s. limited,  with  impious  caprice* ; 
l^theioolourrof.  the  body!  Ahd;these  are  the  men  wh&tauri£ 

|ihgiish  with. 'their'  corrupt;  parliament*  With  their  buying; 
J|s&:«slUng*' votes.-*;; Let  thfe-iwQrIddudge.iwbich.;is;the : ntesfc 
■  liable  to  censure— we?  who*  in  themidst  of  oui  rottenness,  have- 
(  tern  off  the  manacles  of  ■slimes, all  over  the  w'wldjCx.  they  who,. 
^Widtdieiridie  purity*  and-  useless-,  perfection,  have  .remained; 
pmtite  and  careless,  while  groans  echoed  and,  whips  :  clanked; 

8  ftfohd  tho  very  walla  ’of  !theart.spotIess:  Congress*  ? i  The  existence 
! '  of  eLvoerif.  in ’.Amtripa  .fafamatmeiow ’[crime.^i ith-  which  fed, 
r  measures  can  be  kepfemfor which  Jter,  situation  affords  no .aftp-f 
’J  logy-~whkh  makes  liberty:  itself  ;  distrusted,  and  the  boast  of  it, 

K  (disgusting*” :  ■■  ■■,-.>’>1  pr-v  b!:^-.  ••  5:  1.701  :• 

'  '61:  -it  was*  perhaps, known  -to  -the  caufhorajof ;the  Review,  that; 
no  small  part  of  the  American  public,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  have 
j!  fjcoija '  rt-ejf  'Wi  .  e  a  rpf  'datep  ?£%&'  upon .  ;  - 

IpjEsi  g^erat?  professions^  and.-  ch^&ter. . ,  Tiiey  magnanimously ; 
l?:ietCrmihed  at-length*:to;dissipate';the.  delusion*  or-. conceived; 
the  project  of  putting  it  to  the;  last  .test,  by  these  fierce  ,u  vjc- 
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^AJtTt  _  I  will  discuss,  in  another  place,  the  validity  of  the  sweeping 
■  v^j'^N^^xharges'-  founded  upon  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  among 
us,  my  immediate  object  being  little  more  than  to ‘exemplify 
the  feeling*  or  the  policy,  of  the  leading  journals  of  Great 
Britain.  We  may,  however,  delay  awhile,  to  illustrate  further 
die  consistency  and  modesty  of  die  Edinburgh  critics.  In  the 
same  article  which  contains  the  charges  just  mentioned,  they 
write  thus*  w  Any  person,  with  tolerable  prosperity  here  :a 
England,  had  better  remain  where  he  is.  There  are  consi¬ 
derable  evils,  no  doubt,  in  England  j  but  it  would  be  madness ' 
not  to  admit  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  happy  country.” 
Now,' it  was  only  in  the  number  of  their  journal  immediately 
.  preceding,  in  die  article  on  Birbeck’a  Travels,  that  we  read  the; 
followingianguage.  •  •»  -  ‘-f  y  •  y. 

u  With ;  all  its  excellencies, the  English  government  is  a  most 
expensive’  one  *,  protection  to  person  and  property  is  no  where 
so  dearly  purchased;  and  the  follies  of  the  people*  and  the 
corruption  of  their  rulers,  have  entailed  such  a  load  of  debt 
|  upon  us,  that  whoever  prefers  his  own  to  any  other  country,  as 

|  a  place  of  residence,  must  be  content  to  pay  an  enormous  price 

|  for  the '  gratification  of  his  wish.  In  truth,  a  temptation  to 

}  emigrate  is  now  held  out  to  all  persons  of  moderate  fortune, 

|  which''must,''iu:vefy‘many  Case's, -prove  altogethe'f,iri,esii»tible»: 

I  Ntjtcan  any  thing  be  more  senseless  than  the  Wonder  testified 

I  t  y  by  some >ealoUS  lovers  of  their  native  iMd,- at  mryTamify  of 

\  ■  ''  'l  Sinai!  income,  seeking  a  mo  re  fruitful' coil  and  a  better  ciimaiev 

|  wfeere  half  their'  means  may' not  be  'seized  to  pay  the  state  an$ 

i  die  -pdor.  - .  'Mr.  ’Birbeek,  as  '&  moderate  '  Capitalist,  '.and  die' 

J  father  of  a  large  family,  may  be  ‘justified  in  'eoriy point  of vista 

■l  for  leaving  this  dountty*”  :  ‘ 

vl  In  the- last  pages  of  the  article  WBirbeck’s  Travels,  it  fov 

1  elaborately  maintained '  by  ■  -the  -reviewer,'  that'  ’  the  American; . 

;j  Union  >  will  continue : '  but,  in  iher  next  .number  -  of  the  journal,- 

ij  we  ’-arc  told  that'  **  it-  is  -scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  such' 

I  an  empire  as  the  American  should  very  long  rehiain  undi- 

3  vided.”  The  truly  sound  doctrine  of  me  article  on  Birheck 

1  furiMtes -the  best1  tme'vrer  to  'this  assertion,  'it  is  as ’follows*-' 

"f  it  mSgfetlpe .  proper^ however,  to  colder,  the  jeerd  ground  of  sillily. 

4  which  the  government  of  America  pes&e£fie9,fcefijre  we  decide  in  so  positive  > 

H  a ra&ime?  againsHt.  TKete  can -lie  istdtf  doubt, "that  tiih  %v|io!e' questlea" 

1  turns  ts-pon  the  dipsrsnea  <e£  American  sml'B urcp^ijas  society, ’and  me  Intel 

want  In  the.  former,  of  .that  race  of  j>olstic»I  Qbprqctero  which-  abounds  in  the 
„j  latter."  ”  fn./oncnca,  ell  men.  have  abundant  occupation  of  their'  own*  udUrout ;  • 

.  i  thinking;  of  the  tilitlc."  Tfecsy  pcitsn  is  deeply  interested,  and  perpetually 

>■  ■  engaged,  in  driving  big  trade,  and  cultivating  his  fend  s  ahd  little  time  h  left 

to  any  one  fo7  thinking  of  state  affair^  except  as  a  subject  qr  conversation..- 


.sam  sh'  bevssw&  .25$ 

k 

'  Asritetinesj  ibay  efegage  the  aftentisn  cf  no  one  except  the  rulers  of  the  S£C.#l! 
'countsy :  and  even  theykeep  the  ©oaccrng  n?  the  public  eubordiuate  to  their . 
own."  The  governor  of  a  state  13  gesicrvliy  a  large 'land  owner  and  farmer  of  | 

Ms  own  ground.  A  foreign  minister  is  the  active  member  ©F  a  lucrative  and  | 

Isborieua  ptofteioii,  quitting*  it  for  a  few  months,  and  returning  to  its  gains  I 

jaid.it*!' toils  when,  his  mission  is  ended.  The  business  of  the  senate  occupies. 

.  krt  a  few  weeks' in  the  year?  and  ho  man  devotes  himself,  so  much  to  its" 
duties,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  to  what  class  of  the  industrious  community  «te 
pmperly  belongs; ;  .The  race  of  mere  statesmen,  eo  well  known  among  us  in 
the  Old  World,  is  wholly  unknown'  in  the  New ;  and  until  It  springs  up,  even 
the  foundationb  of.  a  change  cannot  be  considered  as  laid.  ..  The  Americano  I 

no  doubt  arc,  Bkb  other  freemen,  decided  partisans,  and  wares?  political  com-  | 

batasite;  but  what  project  or  chance  can  counterbalance,  in  their  eyes,  too  \ 

benefits  cojiffefvcd  by  toe  union,  of  cultivating-  their  soil,  end  pursuing  their  f 

traffic  freely  and  gainfully,  in  their  capacity  of  private  individuals?.  'A  I 

preacher  of  insurrection  might  safely  be  left  with,  such  persoasgos  as  this  ‘ 

American  farmers  j  and  until  tfe  .  whole  frame  of  society  dtchs,  even  a  great  j 

increase  of  political  characters  will  not  enable  those  persona;  susfcessfdiy  to  i 

appeal  to  the.  bulk  of  the  Community,  with  the .  prospect  of.  splitting  the  | 

union’.  The  cautious  and.  economical  character  of  the  Federal  Government 
riiems  admirably  adapted  to  seeure' its  hold  over  the  b^ectiona  of  a  rational 
and  frugal-1  people,*’  f-'  : ■ 

The  Editiburgh  Review  is,  doubtless,  the  last  quarter  m 
which  we  are t<rk>ofe  fpr  ^roef  of  the  assertions  that  England 
is  ,*4  a  very  ^appy  cpniitry,  where  ali.are  free”—* **  a  gyejat  and 
humane  coimtsy,  which  has  tom  off  the  Manxes  of  slaves  all 
'"Olresr  the  jwqrld.”  .Jtii  the 'same  article  in  which  those  a&sertabsfo 
are  made,  we  .read  diaf  a  very  disgusting  fpatute  in  the 
sent  English,  govemntent  is  its  extreme  timidity,  and  the 
cruelty7  and  violence' to  which  its  timidity  gives  birth  ;”  that  in 
.^yernmeht^eas'es  the  judges,  are  not  'independent;  that  “  die 
savage  spectacle’5  is  exhibited  44  of  a  poor  wreteh,  perhaps,  a 
vary  honest  mara,  contending  in  vain -against  the  .weight  dt  an 
immense  government,  pursued  by  a  xealous  attorney,  asid 
sentenced,  by  .-some  ( candidate,.,  perhaps,  .for 1  the- favour,  of  -  the 
.  ■  crown,  to  the,  long,  miseries  of  .the  dungeon.”  :  Girths  point  bf 
Englands  having  *4  torn  off  the .  manacles  of  slaves .  ®?S!  over  .file 
'world^”..  the,  several, .'atdqiess  of journal  C0h,ceroing;tIie. 
eWdition.of  the-.blac^a.Ju  the,  British  West '■Indies,- .of,  the 
Hindoos,  of  the  ,  Irish  Catholics,  furnish  sa  admii^able  com- 
■! mehtary.  The  .fsathe  hqjmbe*  m.,iyhich.  tfe  distinction, 

is  claimed  for  .  England,  begins,. 'with,'. an . account  of  Mills* 

Hisr-’i-y  of ’British-  India,-  and  ends'  mifttr view  ofthe!stKte  of 
theTtisVt  Cathbliesj'':.y/hhrem.lit;r  sfdiHonS '.of  'Irish  ad_<|,|i?c!i^3i 
'subjects  are  ,fepres^hfed-«g.' labouring.. tm#r  t^.mosf;gjdlh% 

.  ana  v/itheringtyrotmy*  The  language  of  tliofollowing’pa'fsSges, 

’■fey  ilisteceyistolehibly  '(Slgns&efcilvef, ’£kidf Mil  'thti 

o*.  being  undj9n'ia'6iythie.,.f . 
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.  JrAUT.  I.  '  ,cTVc  find,  at'  the'  very  outset  of  the  history  'of  the;£3Et  India.  Comp any  3® 

governing-' body,,  a  series  of  acts  of  treachery  and  unjust  violence,-  ouch. as 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  match  in.the  arrnala  of  n Sett  whom  we  are  stccualonwd 
to  consider  as the  worst  of tyrants.**  ;  : 

i  M  We;  arc  ctccustoxned.to  rate  very  highly  the  sectirity  ' which- is  dented 
from  being  governed  by  men  -having  the  advantages  of  English  education 
’  and  English  feelings.  But  it  affords  a  lesson  of- melancholy  instruction  as  to 
the  feebleness  ef  this  security,  when  we  sce.g^ntlemen  eminently  possessed 
of  these  advantages,  and  placed  far  above  the  reach  of  Want, -ready  to’destmy 
.the  commerce  'of  a- great  country,  xo  break  down'  the  ■  administration  of 
justice,  to  oppress  the  people,  to  violate  treaties,  to  kindle  a- war,  and  to 
depose  a  monarch,  their  ally,  merely  to  secure,  to  themselves  the  profits  of 
-an  illegal  traffic.”.  : 

■.  Such  are  the  melancholy  Tesults  of  the  attempts  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition,  of -Seng's!,  described  not  by  inimical  observers  or  severe  judges,  but 
by  the  magistrates  who,  from  the  prejudices  of  their  situation,  would  be  in- 

-  dined  to  behold  every  indication  of  improvement,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
'British  administration,  with  a  favourable  eye.  Every  person  of  rank  and 
•property!  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition, -*-fhe  cultivator  exposed  to  in- 
.  tolerable  exaction;-^thc  courts  of  justice. virtually  closed  against  suitors,— 
the,  most  ,  terrible  of  crimes  increased  to  that  extent,  that  ho  security  for 
person  or  property  can  be  said  to  exist, — minor  offences  hot  diminished,— 
dissoluteness  of  morals  become  more  genera!,— and  a  police,  of  which  die 
ylcee  render  it,  instead  of  a  benefit,  a  pest  to  the  country  :  these,  according 
rto  the  highest  authorities,  are  the  characteristics  of  that  part  of  India,  where 
,our  reforms  have  had  the  longest  time  to  operate.” 

;>  a  To  this"  picture  rahst  those  open  their  ie^es,  who  havfe'befen  consoling 
themselves,  on  eVery  act  of  aggression  and  conqucsri- however- unjust  in 
itself,  with  the  reflection,  that  the  extension  of  the  British  power  was  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  benefits  andofsecurity  to  the  natives.  One  advantage has  certainly 
"  attended  the  introduction  of  an  Etigii3h  administration :  the  direct  oppression 
'•  which  the  superiors  exercised,  as  of  right,  over  their  inferiors  is  lessened  5  hut 
; ;  that  oppression  tm  much  less  terrible, .  than  the  increased  acts,  of  violence 

and  cruelty  of  the  unlicensed  plunderers  who  were  kept  in  aWe  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  forme*  rulers;  nor  cart  the-  occasional  acts  6f  violeiscc,  dame 
■  p&i-t  of  the  native  governments,  towards  its' higher  subjects,  bear  a  compsri- 

•  Kon  with  those  .regulations, -  which-  have  produced  a  greater  .change  in  the 
handed  .property  than  was  ever  known  before,  and  in  a  few  years  reduced 

’  the  .majority  of  the  zemindars  to  distress  and  beggary.” 

'**  -The-lawless*  habits  of  the  people,  in  tire  ordinary  -  and  best-state  of  die 
interior  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  occasional  disturbances  of  a.  more  serious 
character,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  system  of  law  which  has  divided  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland  into. a  Protestant  Oligarchy,  administering  in.  detail  the 
government  of  the  coutjtYy  overaCatholic  multitude : — The  one  armed  with 
'  sorts  Of  arbitrary  power-! ;  the  other  excluded  from  the  constitution,  and 

subjected  toy  vgry  species  of  penalties.”  j  t  * 

.  .  “  In  all  former:  timeSjof  peace,  tl>e  csmblishment  for  Ireland  has  been  8000 
;  den,  The "number  'voted  last' year!  was  22,000.  'Besides  the  expense  of 
-maintaining  'tkitf  hutiibh?  of  14,000  menj  there  'is'  also  thd  expense  ef 
.  police  establishments,  prosecutions,  and  s  varietyLof  >  other  Icharges,  .which 
.  Jjjrow  out.  of  the  system, of  governing  the  people  on  tbe;  principle  of  exclusion 
I’rtnd  their  civil  rights,;  Irt  the  last  year’s  public  accounts,  there  is  a  charge 

•  of  38,S5£7,  foiv  pohee  establishments  in-proclaimed  'districts  ,* '  and  another  lor 

1 12.G£K>i,„EccreS;  gmiee,  in: detecting, treasonable,  conspiracies.”:  *  - 

-  vtun  have  the:  lands. of . gpvf Wtpept  been  ftre?jgtliene/l;  in  Ireland, 
trad  tlie  terrors  of  its' power  let  loose,' hr  everjr 'fi^pAtcnpHon  es'i 
mitiiarif  cxccst&s.  The  evil  of  an  alienated*  popuktibh  'is  nVt  to  be  so  on* 
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raftered.  mT hey  cannot  love  a  constitution  from  which  they  arc  excluded,  SEC,  YET. 
tior  venerate  a  Irav  which  withholds  from  them  the  fights  which  i%  secures  , 
to,  the  more  favoured  part  fcf. the  population,  by  whomlt  is  md&'&nd  adnu- 

uktered”''  •  •  •  '  •>;  r 


With -respect  to  the  many  hundred  thousand  feheks  of  the 
^  British; West  Indies,  the  manner  in  which  their  manacles  have 
bceg  “torn  dfP'  .is;  sulHciehtly  illustrated  in  the  following 
j>n  "sge,  quoted  fcy}  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  full  approba¬ 
tion,  front  a  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  for  ,  the  year 
Jtos,  “  In  what  country,  accursed  with  slavery,  is  this  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  mercy,  this  favour  of  the  laws  to; human  redemp¬ 
tion  manutmssiony  taken  away?  Where,  by  an  opprobrious 
reversal  .of.  legislative  maxims,  ancient  and  modern,  dp  the 
lawgivers  rivet,  instead  of  relaxing,  the  fetters  of  private 
bondage,  stand  between  the  slave  and  the  liberality  of  his 
master,  by  prohibiting  enfranchisements,  nnd  labour  as  much 
as  in  .them  lies,  to  make,  that  dreadful,  odious  state  of 'men, 
which  they  have  formed,  eternal?  Shame  and  horror  must 
not  deter  us  from  Teyealing- the.  truth,  'ft. if-  in  the  dominions 
of  Great-  Britain,  This,  abuse  has  he?n  reserved  for  assem*  ■ 
■Hies,  convened  by  the  British  crown,  and  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Parliament.”  ;» „  .  -  ...V  '  '  ‘ 

■  In  the- article  otr  Blrbeck,  the  negro-slavery  qf  die  United 

■  States  •  is '  spoken  of,  and  with '  great .  truth,  •  as '  existing  ■«  hi ;  a 
•  *°™rS  ^eJar  i^s  most  mitigated f  md  it  is  unanswerably  asksd, 

“  Who  can  compare  the  state  of  the  slave  in  the  sugar  islands 
■with' that  in  North  America?”.  In.  the  article  of  the  50th 
number,  on  the  general  Registry  of  slaves,  all  idea  of  emanci¬ 
pating  those  •  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  -peremptorily  dis¬ 
claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  English,  abolitionists ;  md  the 
iCevicwer  ndds,  Unprepared-  for- .freedom  as  the  unhappy 
victims  of  cur  oppression  -and  rapacity  now  are,  the  attempts 
to  bestow' it  on  them  -at  once ,  could  only  lead  to  their  tsunrmp"- 
mented misery y  and  involve  both  master  and  slave  hi  one  common 
rum.”  ■  The  sagacity  which  '  provided,  this  just  -reflection  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain  and  the; West  India  legiriaiufc,' might 
( have  discovered  the  same  apology  for.  the  .southern  states  of 
America,  and  arrested  the'  unqualified '  sentence  pronounced 
upon  them.  /  --  ;  .  .  ..  -.  ,  ...  . 

In  truth,  rd!  this. sudden  pother -about  .the  bare  continued 
existence  of  domestic  slavery  in;  rith  country,  miy  be  at  cnee 
understood  to  -be  mere  parade,-  if  not  artifice,  on- a  reference 
t-i  *,  u,  tyid  of  the  article  in  the  nrst  number  of- the  Review, 
umccmmg  me  .Sugar 'Colonies.  -The  object  of  that  article  . 
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-PART  t  Vviia '  to'  show,  that  u  theaubtiivirion  of  the  negroes ;  of  tiro 
ItStdiesl,  ufld^,',the'|(<>wU1.of  .Masters  armed  lylth  abso¬ 
lute  power,”  had  become  ah  mtiispensable  policy  for.  Great 
'  Britain  |  that  “  the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves” 
ought  to  bb  left  to  the  colonial  tegiriattireS;  and,  principally, 
that  Great  Britain  should  assist  the  consular  government  of 
France  (alias  Bonaparte)  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  negroes 
Of  St.  Domingo  to  their  previous  State  of  bondage;  to  “  their 
cane-pieces,  coffee-grounds  and  spice- .Valks.”  The  ■  chasm 
picas  of  universal  emancipation,  who  now,  m  the  fervour  of 
their '  aposdeshijp,  proclaim  it  to  he  “  the  consummation  of 
wickedness,”  on  our  part,  to  tolerate  even  the  existence  of 
slayefy  in  our  southern  states, diad,  tlisn,  so  little  presentiment 
of  their1  Vocation,  or  susceptibility .tb  the  impressions  which 
slavety,  K  in  the  most  mitigated  form,”  r^akes  upon  them , 
noW,  as  they  contemplate  thia  republic',  that  they  were  eager 
for  its  revival  in  its  severest;  form,  and  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  in  St.  Domingo  ;  because  the  independence  of  the  ne-. 
gross  of  that  island  seemed  to  threaten  the  security  of  tire, 
trade  which  supplied  in  part  M  our  (the  British)  fleet  with 
seamen  and  oUr  (the  British)  exchequer  with  millions.”  The 
article  in  question  calculates  sanguinely  and  argumentatively 
the  Mvantage  -secured -.to  GrCat  Bright,  on  the  supposition 
that  “  France  had  completely  succeeded  in  her  colonial  mea¬ 
sures,  and,  with  whatevst  perfidy  and  cruelty  y  restored  die 
slavery  of  die  negroes/1'  And  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  lira- 
.  gunge  held  in  relation  to  the  beings,  for  whose  fate  with  usy  so 
profound  and  resentful  a  compassion'  is  now  expressed.  . 

“The 'negroes  arc  truly  the' Jacobins  of  the  West  Xn»a 
islands— *they  are  •  the  anarchists, .  the  terrorists,  the  domestic 
■enemy.  -Against  them/' it.  becomes  rival  nations  to  combine,' 
nnd  hostile,  governments  to  coalesce*  If 'Prussia  and  Austria 
felt  their  existence  to  depend  on  an' union  s  gainst  *  the  revriii* 
■rioaary-'grms  •  in  Epyopc,  (and  who  does  not  lament  that  their 
coalition  was’  hot  more  Jims  and  enlightened?):  a  closer  silt- 
nn.ee ds  imperiously  recomniende'd  to;Francc,  and  Britain,  .and 
Sffein,  uiid  Holland,  against  .tlicacomnaon  enemy  .of  civilized . 
society,  the  destroyer  of  the  European  name. in  the  nc.w  world,” 
“  We  have,  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  unmerited  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  unhappy  negroes;  we  detest  the  odious  traffic  which 
ha&  poured  her.  myriads,  in.to.ihc  Antilles;  :■  hut  -tve  mmt  he  per* 
mitied'id $e$  some  .tenderizes,  '.for.  .mi?! European:  brethrenr  a!~ 
though  they  arc  whits  and  mwlizedy  e>;d  to  deprecate  that  sneon* 
shtent  spirit  of  canting  philanthropic  which  in  Europe  is  only 
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emUdhg  ®’r  *&&&*  of the' poor  and.  the  projligotssM 5C*yP* ,' 

andfon’the  oth'ir  side,  eftke.  Atlantic U, n^perx^mefku^■'t^,^^ 
wards  the ss^agerthf  inulsttte^  and the'ald»e!l>  ,  ....-’  »*:p 

' AdmitfiogaH  thit^s'been  urged  agamst-the  planter?  aid 
their  • AMcrn  •  providefs/we  'are  much  of  ■  the .  opinion'  .which  *" 

Lord  Bacon  has  expressed  in  the  folio-wing  sentence ;«<»*  it  is 
the  sinfullest  thing  lij  the  world  to  forego  a  plaatatipn  once 
tft^Arardni^sy '  for,  Resides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the guiltidfsqf. 

*0/  the  blood  of  many  commismble  persons.’ n 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  as  much  at  variance  with  itself, 
touching  Bie  points  of  the  felicity  and  humanity  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  in  that  of  her  being  the  dispenser  of  universal  freedom. 

As  far  as  the  acknowledgment  of  overspreading  pauperism, 
may  b&  considered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  national  wretch¬ 
edness,  we  have,  it  in  repeated  instances*  In  the  58th  number, 
this  evil  is  represented  as  “  the  menacing  hydra  who  swells; 
so  gl^ntically  aid  stalk?  00  largely  over  the  face  of  the  British 
lend.”  Tliat  this  hydra  had  left  the  land,  or  had  ceased  to 
•swell  and  expatiate,  when  the  critic  wrote  the  phrase  “  it' 
would  be  madness  not  to  admit  England  to  te  &#ery  hmmy 
cdtthttyj^.no'ohe  scquamtedVith  the  progress, !'df  her' 
could  he  bold  enough  to  aSfrm.  With  respect  to  hey  humpuily* 
it  is  strangely  emblazoned  in  the  abstracts  and  opinions  which' 
the  Edinburgh  Review  has  given,  of  the  resistance  tp  the.ajjjs^ 

Htion  of  the  slave  trade;  of  her  administration  of  Ireland,  and 
India;  of  her  penal  code;’ of  the  state  of  her  public  chanties, 
her  prisons;  her  hospitals;  and  of  the  character  of  die  ministry 
Whom  she  suffers  to' remain  id  power.  A  single  passage,  which 
I  take  from  their  volume  for  1817,  may  serve  to  show  how 
the  critics  vindicate,  m  the  detail,  the  reputation  of  superior' 
humanity  which-' they  assert  in 'the  gross,  for  their  country  :•*— 

“The  condition  of  pauper  lunatics,  in  public  institutions* 
is  shown  sufficiently,  by  vrast  has' been  already  said.  At 'pri¬ 
vate  mad-hcuaes,  the  management  of  the  poor  Was  no  better/ 

At  Talbot’s, ■'Bethnal  Green, .  v/ikte '  the  numbeVwas  230,  and 
at  Rhodes’s,- 'Bethnal  Gr6e»,  where  275  paupers ’were  crowds 
cd-iogedier,  there  is  proof  of  circumstanced 'that [deserve,  se-' 
vere  censure*'  At  Miles,  Worsiton,  of  483  patients,  300  were' 
kept  wholly  without  medical  attention  to  their  mental  disorder. 

The  caw  U  nearly  the  dome  throughout  (M  whole  of  England! j 
and  the' sheriff of  Sdinhurg^lurc  states,'  that « la  uo  smttmee' 
did  he  find  a  pauper  lunatic  treated  w|th  kindness;  keevern  V 
marked  inhumanity  was  observable,” 

InyemarJdng,  in  reference  to  the  llftiied  States,  that  “  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  emigrate  to  a  country  of  changes  and  rtzstu- 
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^Wj,M.  -{he;  s:mo  critics  add,  to  enforce  :tneir?"dbsWvatiori--“ 
‘Hhen  we  have  a  parliament  of  inestimable  value.”  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  discovery,  I  will  appeal  to1  the  author!  y  of  a 
late  leader  of  the  party  to  which  they -belong, —-a  ^aan  whose 
superlative  judgment  and  candour  they  have  celebrated  with-' 
out-bounds;-;  »*  •  •  ;  :  ■  ■  w  ••  • 

''Sir  8.  Romifly  said — Let  us  recollect  that  we  ai«  the  parliament  w.^ic&r 
for  the  first  lime  in  the  histo^  of  this  country,  twice  suspended  thehabtys 
corpus  act  in  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are 
confiding  parliament, which  entrusted  his  majesty’s  ministers  with  the  sa- 
tb'prity  emanating  from  that  suspension,  in  expectation  that  when  it  was  no 
longer  wanted,  they  Would  call  parliament  together  to  surrender  it  into 
their  hands— '•Which  those  ministers  did  not  do,  although  they  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  the  necessity  for  retaining  that.ppwer  had  long, ceased^ 
to  exist.,. .  Let  U3  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  consented 
to  indemnify  his  majesty’s  ministers  for  the  abuses  and  violations  of  tlie  law 
cf  which'  they  had  been  guilty,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in' 
them.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  refused  to* 
inquire  into  the,  grievances  stated  in  the  npnjcrous  petitions  ;and  piemoriah 
with  which  our  table  groaned — that  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints , 
of;the  oppressed—that  We  even  amused  ourselves  with  their  sufferings^ 
Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same 'parliament- which  sanctioned  the' 
use  of  spies  and  informers  by  the  British  government— debasing  that  gov* 
etyWnti  once,  so  celebrated  fat;  good  faith  . and  honour,  into  accnditiop 
lower  in  character  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  police.  Let  us 'recollect 
that  wcahe -the  same  parliament' which  sanctioned  the  issuing  of  PcircuW 
letter  to  the  magistracy  ,  of  the  country^  by  a  secretary,  of  state ,  urging  them" 
to  bold  persons  to  bail  for  libel. before  an. indictment Fqynd,;  I/rtps/ 
recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliament  Which  sanctionedrthe pending  out  ■ 
of  the  opini'oh  of  the  king’s  attorney-general  Wnd  the  klng^s 'iblicitor-geheridf 
as  tha'faw  .  of  the  land.  ;  Let  us  recollect  that.  We  ate  the,  same  nanisraeiiti 
which  sanctioned  the  shutting  of  the  ports  of  this  ,pnqe  hospitable  hation^tp { 
unfortunate  foreigners  flying  from  persecution  in  their  own:  country.  This, 
8it>  h  What  We  have- done;  and  we  are  about  to.CribWO  all  by  the  present, 
most  violent  and  most  unjustifiable  act  (the  alien  act).'  Who  our  encccsscr# 
may  be  I.knpw  pot;  but  God  gnmithat  tiiip country  tpayheyersee  anothch 
parliament  as  regardless  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  tye< 
principles  of  geiTeral  justice,  as  this  pjivliaiftent  has  been  f”  j  \  lr 

As  an  American,  I  may  be  excused, 'if,  .yielding  .to  the  .-pro*; 
vocation  of  such  language  as  tbatyof  tlte  Edinburgh  Review./ 
I  dwell  a  litt\e  longer,  in  this  place,  upon  the  evidence  pfth&- 
more  perfect  freedom  and  tender  humanity  .of,  ;^reat  Britain,; 
which  is,  to  be  collected  from  other  sources.  It  dias  been  the* 
uniform  cry  of  the  leading,  members  of  the  opposition  in ,  par- 
linment,  as  yvell  as  of  ,the  ^qotyish journal?  .,tfiat  thern^istiy: 
could  at  any  time  find  a  majority  to v  enable  them  to  suspend 
the  habeas  corpus  act:  and  the  same  authorities  have  concurred: 
«s  the  assertions  that.y/aen  th<?  jhgfieaa .  cqrpps  act  waa  -  suspend? i 


*  Behatc 'of  June  15, 181.8,  .House  of  Commons'. 
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TOE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  ■  • 

Jv  t  ;  ....  -  ^  ' 

*  .  i,  Tii e  Quarterly  Review  i a  an  avowed,  implacable  enemy, SEC.  Vltt 

and  somewhat  more  important  to  us  in  its  hostilities,  than  the 
Edinburgh,  on  account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Bn* 

.  dsh  government.  It  has  constantly  argued  upon  the  general 
question  of  American  concerns,  by  a  reference  : to  the  single 
dais  of  exceptions,  and  taken  as  the  ground  of  universal  re¬ 
probation,  those  partial  irregularities  in  morals  and  manners, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  which,  if  they 
were  Sufficient  to  warrant  the  charge  of  barbarism  or  depra¬ 
vation  against  a  whole  nation,  would  -be  equally  competent  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  civilization  nor  virtue  left  on.  earth. 

Mr,  Burke  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  Conciliation  with  Ante- 
ries~~“  I  do  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indict* 
ment  against  a  whole  people.  I  cannot  insult  and  ridicule 
the'  feelings  of  millions  of  my  fellow  creatures.  I  am  not 
rbe  to  pass  sentence. on  the  gravest  public  bodies  entrusted 
with,  magistracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and  charged 
te’idx  die  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens,  upon  the  same  title 
as  a  member  of  die  British  parliament.”  What  this  elevated 
aiid  enlightened  personage  thus  declared  himpslfmcompetent 
'to  perform, .  is  the  frequent  and  favourite  achievement  of  a 
junto  of  poets  and  politicians  in  London,  who  profess  to  be 
of  the  number  of  his  most  faithful  disciples  and  enthusiastic 
admirers.  What  he  pronounced  to  be  w  for  wise  men,  not 
judicious;  for- sober  men,  not  decent;  for  minds  tinctured 
with  humanity,  not  mild  and  merciful;”  they  can  practise 
without  shame,  even  with  ostentation,  towards  the  same  coum-  • 
try,  the. vilification  of  which  occasioned  his  remarks. 

.  Opinions  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other;  the  most  intern- 
•  per&te  and  incautious  sallies  of  hate  and  jealousy ;  allegations 
eo  exorbitant  as  at  once  to  manifest  and  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  writers,  ’characterize  the 'articles  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
■  }ri«ch  relate  to  the  United  States,  At  the  .same  time,  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  them  of  the  judgment,  humour,  knowledge, 
elocution,  which  recommend  oilier  parte  of  the  Journal. 

Vot.  L~~Ii 


HGSTJLimS  OP  TIIE 

•*’  The  -£dinburgh':B6view  is  jocose  at  oui  c  pc*  w  through 
■pertness'^mt-avi'ogaitce'-}  the'  Quarterly  fio^  *»a\j  aaS  fears, 
sad  jnoBurchkal.  antipathy ;  'and  the  leer  of  the  %.  ju«.  JU,  accord- 
■  I$igly,  only  *3xnirkiag,  while  that  of  the  otiuh  i  r  Uidonic, 

St  wa&i  utterly ’umvorthy- of  men  of  liigu  rank  m-me;  world 
of  literature  anti  criticism  j  of  political  teachers  of  the  loftiest 
pretensions  j  of  wits  claiming  to  Be  the  successors  of  tiie  Swifts 
and  Arbuthnotsfto  appear  -speculating,  and  deciding,  and  jest¬ 
ing  upon  a  great  country,  like  America,  with  such  manuals;-^ 
the  travels  of  Ashe,  Janson, 'Parkinson, -Fearon,  illiterate  and 
interested’  slanderers, -for  whom  they  could  not  conceal  their, 
•  own  heafty -contempt,  and  whose  publications,  on  any-other 
subject,  they  would  have  cast  from  them  in  disdainful- silence. 

■'  '-'If  it  had  become  necessary,  for.  state  purposes,  such  as  the 
prevention  of  emigration,  the : weakening  of  a  contrast -unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Britislr  order  of  things,  and  the  countesastioh 
of  a  dangerous  influence  with  the  nations  of  the  continent,— or 
for"' the  gratification  of  a  prurient  wit,  a  restless  arrogance,  or 
private  political  pique, — that  the  United  States  should  be  re¬ 
viled  and  derided,  self-respect  and  sound  policy  exacted' an 
exertion  of  patience  to  await*  or  of  ingenuity  to  contrive,  some 
oilier  occasion  than  those  afforded  by  reports,  the  whole  cast 
aiid  tone  of  which,  betrayed  to  die  world,  the  insufficiency  and 
-  v.ehhlity' of  the  authors..  •  The  British  reviewers  would  have 
consulted  their  own  dignity,  and  the  important  object  of  plau¬ 
sibility  in  ’their-  expositions  of  our  'character ■  and  .  condition 
more,  had  they  resorted  altogether  for  texts  even  to'  the  news* 
papers  written  among  us  by  44  the  expatriated  Irishmen  akd 
Scotchmen,”  of  whom  the  'Edinburgh  -Journal' -speaks,- rather 
'  than’ to  books  coarsely  manufactured  in -London,,  out  of  the 
meanest  and  fiinisie  3t  materials  brought  thither  by  disappoint¬ 
ed  or  stipendiary  Englishmen,  Whose  jmrsusts  and  views  made 
St  impossible  for  any  reflecting  person  to  believe,  thatthey  had 
possessed- either' the  opportunity,  capacity,  or  dm  ^ination  to 
represent.,  the'  Americans  justly  and  fairly.  Other  oracles' be¬ 
sides  these  ;  or  a  course  of  original,  and  well-adjusted  de» 
traction, -By  argument-assertion,' and  ridicule,  were  wanting 
to  enable  critics,  of  whatever  general  authority  ia  their  vo¬ 
cation,  to  sophisticate  -the. feelings. and  bewilder  the- reason 
wf  'mankind  in  -  relation  to'  the  •  United  States.  I;  question 

’  'whether  a  smgle  auxiliary  has  been  -raised- on  the  continent 
-of 'Europe, ^  for  the  crusade' against  the  .American  name,  by  . 
",th-s  passages  which  I  am' about  to -quote -from  the  Quarterly 
.Eevkw,  as  samples  ©fits  liberality  and  veracity.'- 


“  An  American’s  first  play-tiling  is  a  rattle  snake’s  tail-— sec. Tin. 
he  cuts  down  a  tree  on  which  the  wild  pigeons ,  have  built 
their  nests,  and  picks  up  a  horse  load  of  young  birds.” 

“  Intoxication  wivvst  the  Americans  is  not  social  hilarity 
betrayed  into  excess ;  it  is  too  rapid  a  process  for  that  inter¬ 
val  aigtmrous  feeling  which  tempts  the  European  on*  Their 
pleasure  is  first  in  the  fiery  stimulus  itself,  not  in  its  effect— 
not  vk  drunkenness,  but  in  getting  drunk.” 

.  /‘  Hence  the  ferocity  with  which  the  Americans  decide 
their  quarrels :  their  rough  and  tumbling :  their  biting  and 
lacerating  each  other,  and  their  gouging ,  adiabolical  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  never  disgraced  Europe,  and  for  which  no 
other  people  have  ever  had  a  name.”* 

“Living  in  a  semi-savage  state,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  are  so  accustomed  to  dispense  with  the  comforts 
of  life  which  they  cannot  obtain,  that  they  have  learned  to 
neglect  even  those  decencies  which  are  within  their  reach.” 

“  They  have  overrun  an  immense  country,  not  Settled  it. 

In  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  system  of  things  is  forced 
beyond  the  age  of  the  colonies > 

“  The  manners  are  boorish,  or,  rather,  brutal.**  In  Ame¬ 
rica  nothing  seems  to  be  respected  j  there  the  government  is 
better  than  the  people.  '  The  want  of  decorum  among  the 
Americans  is  not  imputable  to  their  republican  government ; 
for  it  has  not  been  found  in  other  republics »  it  has  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  war,  from  their^rc- 
naiure  independence ,  and  from  that  passion  for  gambling 
’“dsich  infects  all  orders  of  mcn^  clergy  as  well  as  laity ,  and 
die  legislators  as  well  as  the  people.  * 

“  The  state  of  law  in  America  is  as  deplorable  as  that  of 
religion,  and  far  from  extraordinary.”! 

-  “  Two  millions  of  slaves  are  now  smarting  under  the  lash 
t'ta.  the  American  states  s  more  than  three  millions  have  been 
imported  and  sold  in  those  pure  regions  since  the  defeat  of 
Cornwallis.”! 


•  No,  4.— -Article  bn  Holmes’s  Annals.  See  Note  R. 
f  No.  6. — Article  on  Northmore’s  Washington. 

1 1  This  allegation  was  made  in  1809,  only  23  years  from  the  period  of  the  *> 

attest  of  Cornwallis :  so  that  on  an  average  more  than  100,000  must  have 
’>eeu  annually  imported!  By  the  census  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  for  1810,  the  whole  number  of  slaves  was  then  only  1,191 ,364. 

Therefore,  at  least  two  millions  must  have  perished  among  Us  since  1781 !  ( 

2t  is  wonderful  that  the  African  Institution  of  Uondon  has  not  yet  availed 

'tself  of  this  portentous  fact,  vouched  by  the  Quarterly  Review.  »  ’ 


KOSTILTHES  OF  THE. 


.PAET I  £t  Misery  free  Woman  is  a  voter  in  America,’''*  ■ :>  v«  ■■  ■ 

I4 The  judges  arp  hot  independent  ?  but  are  subservient  to  , 
the  government,  and  creatures  of  th^  President Senate  ,nf 
'  “  No  such  character  as  a  respectable  country  gentleman  ia 

known' in  America.”^:  ;  •  ■?' 

“  For  the  practitioners  of  law,  physic,  and '  surgery,  no 
preparatory  course  of  study^  no  testimonial  of  competency,- 
no  kind  of  examination,  no  particular  qualiScations,  no 
diploma,  no  'license  are  required  .ww;  -  *  W*; 

“  Franklin  in  grinding  his'  electrical -  machine  and  flying 
his  kite,  did  certainly  elicit  seme  useful' -discoveries  in  a 
branch  of.  science  that  had  not  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  But  the  foundation  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  knowledge  was  laid,  not  in  America,  but  in :  London. 
Besides,  half  of  what  he  wrote  was  stolen  from  others,  afid 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  not  worth  preserving.  It  would 
berating  his  moraiymtings  very  high  to  estimate  thematthe 
same  value  to  the  community  as  his  eleemosynary  legacy ,”|] 

;  “  The  supreme  felicity  or  a  true  born' American  is  inac¬ 
tion  of  body  and  inanity  of  mifid.”^j  •  — .. 

“  Strange  as  it  may  appear,,  the  south-western  part  of  the 
New  World  has  already  begun  to  consider' the  north-eastern 
as ;  honing  passed  the  meridian  of  /i/c,  -  and  accordingly  given 
it  the  name  of Old  America,”*#  ■<>  k  'L 

“  The  founders  of  American  society  brought  to  the  compo-, 
sition  of  their  nation  no  rudiments  of  liberal  science,” 

“  America  is  all  a  parody— a  mimicry  of  her  parents  j  it 
is,  however,  the  mimicry  of  a  child,  tetchy  and  wayward  in 
its  infancy,  abandoned  to  bad  nurses,  and  educated  in  low 
habits,” 

;  In  the  4th  number  we  were  told — “  there  has  been  little 

|  mixture  of  nations  in  America,  not  more  than  in  England  j” 

l  but  in  the  -20th  number,  we  find  the  reviewer -talking  of 

!  America  as  “  a  nation  derived  from  so '  many  fathers,”  and 

i  explaining  “why  the  thoughtless,  dissolute,  and  turbulent 

I  of  all  nations  should  m  comminglings  so  neutralize  one  ano- 

\  ther  in  America,  that  the  result  is  a  people  without  wit  or 

|  fancy.” '  %  .  .  .  .  '  . 

%  At  times,  this  journal  has  gone  into  a  train  of  elaborate 

)  reasoning  to  prove  the  opposition  of  interests  between  “  Old 

1  room  out”-  and  “  New  America,”  and  the.  certitude  of  their 

speedy  severance.  .  From  the  same  motive— political  jea- 
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lousyand  a!arm---which'irIaS'tteviir  Uteri able  to  conceal,  itsfecrVM. 
ba8  '4^alt'm^metiacmg-'caatiotia,-'Of  which  tbe  following 
serve  as  an-  aEnusing  specimen,  and  diselose^tho 
fbrtwbickis  sought  among  the  ministerial  liteiatt  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  increase  of  our  power.  r,  :  ^  , 

•:  ‘5'It  is  not  in  Europe  only  that  the  prosperity  of  Russia  is 
likely  to  he  advantageous  to  the1  British  mon&rchy;  •  There 
it  a  natiok  without  the  limitr  of  Europe;  to  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  our  kindred  ,  race  and  common'  language,  we  would 
gladly  wish  prosperity,  but  whose  hopeof  elevation  is  built 
on  our  expected  fall  ;  and  who,  even  how;  do  not  affect"  to 
conceal  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred  towards  the  land  of  their 
progenitors.  Already  we  hear  die  Americans  boasting  that 
the  whole  continent  must  be  their  own ;  that  the  Atlantic  ahd 
Pacific  are,  alike  to  wash  their  empire,  and  that  it  depends 
oft  their  charity  what  share  in  either  ocean  they  may  allow 
to  our  vessels.  They  unroll  their  map  and  point  out  me  dis¬ 
tance— -between  Niagara  and  the  Columbia.  Let  them  look 
to  this  last  point  well.  They  will  find  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  a  different  race  from  the  unfortunate  Indians,  whom"  ft 
is  theeystem  of  their  government  to  treat  with  uniform  harsh* 

■ness!!-  They  will  find  certain  bearded  men  with  greek  jackets 
and  bayonets,  whose  Sag  is  already  triumpbant  o ver  the  coast 
from  California  to  the  straits  of  AniaU  j  who  have  the  faculty 
wherever  they  advance,  of  conciliating  and  even  civilizing 
the  native  tribes  to  a  degree  which  no  other  Uatloh  has  at¬ 
tempted,  and  whose  frontier' is  more  likely  to  meet  theirs  in 
Louisiana,  than  theirs  is  to  extend  to  the  Pacific. :  These  are 
not  very  distant  expectations,  and  they  are  not  unfavourable  to 
England P  (April,  1818.) 

2.  Our  backwardness  in  the  production  of  good  books, 
has  not  been  quite  so  favourite  and  frequent  a  topic  with 
the  Quarterly  Review,  as  the  other-  assailable  points  more 
in  the  line  of  the  political  object.  In  the  midst  of  the 
first  general  denunciation  of  this  country, ^  we  find  it  ad¬ 
mitted  that  w  it  is  no  great  reproach  to  the  Americans 
if  they  have  not  yet  done  more  in  literature;  and  that 
more  ought  not  to  do  expected  from  their  circumstances  and 
population.”  Nevertheless  *Hc  same  writers  have  not  failed 
to  ring  all  the  changes  upon  vhe  works  of  Dwight,  Barlow, 
and  ^  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall.”  The  course  pursued 
with  three  of  the  American  publications,— -Inchiquins’s 


v  ltpvicw  of  Holtnes’a  Atmals.—No,  4., 
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the; United, States, the Travels  of  Lmrisarid  Clarice; 
v^ir^-  and  Coldeh’s  Life:  p£Enlton;to  which  they  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  their  r.<itic% is  marked  by  traits  an  discreditable  and 
di^gustin^  as  Shdividukte  any'  case  in 1  die  annals*  of  British 
-  criticism.  "  -  .  -  — ■  ■■  V  . '.•  = 

>•  -The*#  fVieW the  United  States”  was  a  mere  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  native  country  df  the  author  from  the-  aspersions- 
c&atupon  it  abroad  j  it  simply  represented  the  main  features 
of  onr^haracter  and  condition  j  pourtrayed  with  an  impartial 
hand  some  of  our  most  cbnapicuous  statesmen  j  and  asserted 
the  merits/of  two  of  the  American  works,  which -had  been 
traduced  in  Bnglahdt ;  It  attempted  no  reprisals  upon  the 
English  aggressors ;  used  no  harsh  language  ;  decrie  d  no 
European  nation.  It  did  not  even  run  into  an  indiscriminate 
panegyric  of  the  United  States,  though  it  professed  to  he  a 
‘f  favourable  view  of  them,”  Which  might  be  considered  is 
at  deist  pardonable,  after  sd  mufch  had  been  written  in  Eu¬ 
rope  on  the  opposite'  side.  Sts  general  Complexion  argued 
liberal  studies;  and  it  Was  recommended  by  a  diction,  liable 
indeed  to  come  ’  exceptions,  but,  onthe  whole  ^classical,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  'vigorous.  In  short,  there  was  etodugh  about  it  to 
soften  the  national.prejudices,  and  even  to  win  the  praise,  of 
a  European  critic  of  -  ordinary  liberality;  The  Quarterly 
He  view,  however,  assailed?  this,  in  itself  inoffensive  and 
comthendaMe  performance,  with  the  utmost  asperity ;  it  re¬ 
viled  the  author  personally  $  misrepresented  his  opinions  and 
misquoted  his  language ?  and  took  occasion  to  rake  ih  all  the 
lampoons  and  gazettes  already  noticed,  for  material^* out  of 
which  it  framed  what  it.  called  “  a  correct  portrait  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,”  but  what  no  perspicacious  and 
generous  mind  can  see  in  any  other  light  titan  as  a  malignant 
libel,  and  hideous  Caricature. 

•  The  u  History  of  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  Expedition”  had  not 
merely  nothing  in  it,  to  give  umbrage,  or  to  rouse  national 
antipathies,  but  seemed  to  prefer  irresistible  claims  upon  the 
favour;  of  all  the  friends  of  knowledge,  and  to '  leave  scope 
only  for  the  most  generous  sympathies.  The  book  is  a  sim¬ 
ple,  clear  narrative,  without  reference  to  any  invidious  topics? 
and  the  expedition  itself  was  alike  unexceptionable  in  the 
design,  conduct,  and  results,  all  of  which,  indeed,  bear  a 
salient  character  of  excellence  and  dignity.  It  stifled  the 
petulance,  and  extorted  the  admiration, of  the  Scottish  critics, 
who  set  the  proper  example  to  their  brethren  of  London,  by 
pronouncing  upon  it  the  following  eulogy. 

44  Wc  must  remark,  that  this  expedition  does  great  credit 
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bothto  the  government  by  which  it  was  planned,  and  *  tactile  SEo/vill. 
persons*  by  whom  it  was  executed.  ;  ’The ■■•good sense, ■■'aetmtvs^^ 
and  perseverance  of  the  commanders  cannot  be  too 
commended  ;  their  treatment  of  the  nativeawas  huroane-aiul 
^ind;  and  though  their  mission  was  in  its  intention  concilia^ 
tory,  yet  this  purpose  could  riot  have  been  carried  into  effect 
but  by  men  of  much  good  temper  and < sound upderstaridmg, 
considering ,  how  lon^  they  were  exposed  to ;  the?  vexations 
prising  from  the  suspicion,  caprice,  *  and  levity  of  savagesi 
The  great  harmony  that  seems  ;■  to  have  prevailed,  the  spirit, 
steadiness,  and,  exertion  in  the  midst  of,  so  much  hardship 
and  danger,  are  highly  meritorious  j  and .  exhibit ia:  hand/of 
active  and  intrepid  men,  which  no  country  in  the  world  would 
riot  be  proud  to  acknowledge.”  .  .  ;  .  ,v<  t,|  V  ,  » 

*•  This  was  a  strain  worthy  of  the  theory  of  the  critical  in¬ 
stitute,  but  the  spirit  of  the,  Quarterly  fie  View  could,  not  he 
exorcised  as^ompletely.  ,  It  relented  so  far  as  td  admit  that 
Lewis  and  Clarke  “  travelled  near  9CJ0Q  miles-~the  longest 
river  voyage  undertaken  since  that  of  Orellana;”  andthat 
*4  they  performed  with  equal  ability,  perseverance,:  and>suc« 
cess,  one  of  the  most  arduous  jpuraies  that  ever  was  accom¬ 
plished.”  Acknowledged  merits  of  such  magnitude  called 
tor  tenderness  to  the  reputation  of  the, individuate  in  all  points; 
for  die  kindest  interpretationof  appearances  in  the  least  doubts 
Jhi yet  the  English  Reviewer  did  not  hesitate  scornfully  ito 
intimate,  that  they  took  pleasure  in  die  obscenities  of  the  In* 
diarn,  of  the  Missouri;^  and  this  affront  is  given,  upon  no 
other  foundation  than  that  those  obsccnits  es  arc  related .  The 
relation,  too,  is  in  X-atin,  uncouth  Latin  indeed  y  but  such  as 
it  is,  it  evinces,  in  the  use  of  this  veil,  a  refinement  of  feeling, 
the  opposite  of  the  imputed  grossness.  Let  the  voyages  of. 

Captain  Cook,  Captain,  Wilson,  and  other  English  naviga¬ 
tors}  or  the  narratives  of  any  of  the.  English  travellers  among 
savage  nations,  be  consulted,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
much  less  studious  of  decorum}  and  that  a  charge  of  the 
kind  might  be  made  against  them  with  more  plausibility,  if 
we  admit  there  could  be  any  colour  of  reason  for  making  it 


*  “The  women  of  the  Aricara  Indians  prostitute  themselves  publicly,  in 
the  intervals  of  dancing1.  The  writer  cannot  be  charged  with  oifendhig  de¬ 
cency  in  describing  this  tibominalion«— he  Jus  rented  another  not  less  abomi¬ 
nable,  in  Latin,  from  retpect  to  ‘but  in  bath  imumcea  it  is  cvkknz  that 

fa  and  Ms  ttompanionweni  not  men  who  felt  any  pain  at  bskaMivg  the  degradation 
ff  human  twfrire"  The  very  reverse  is  evident  to  all  who  are  nut  of  the 
ctea  of  moralists  and  pbjLsmlaropista  **  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except  an 
dtaenfeas.**  *■  -  -  " 
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^Matl«?m--'"^^rfee^persoBal‘  acqmsstance  ::<ff;':the 
expeditionyvecpfrae  nq: 
spg^meot  -their,  uniform  ekvatloii;oi:-^s^ 

.:  >  ■•■  =  :  :  ^  ...  .r-.y  ':.^/ .- 
><  They  wereycmahily,  unfortunate  m  the  ■  choice  ■  of  names 
for.-'-th^at&ai-  objsctr  which  they: were  the  firM;  to  bringto 
4he\h^«¥kdge-<rf-the  civilized' world*  .-  But  this  merit  ofdis* 
•doyeryy^th  ■ thr  sagacity,-  fortitude,  perseverance,  exemplary 
temper  displayed  throughout  the  expedition,  rendered  doubly 
•  veued. somconsklerable  ‘-a  fault*  -;'v  Arefmcd  classical  taste  ha& 
belonged'  to  very  fow-of'ths- illustrious;  metrto.-who'm-.we  are..' 
indebted- forth©  enlargement  of  geographical  science;-  and  the 
explorltion-  of  -  the  sviid  creation  tlirou^h  which  Lewis  and 
Gkrke  penetrated,  presented -the-  ca3C,T£'4iverthor5  was  one, « 
s» -which  the  absence  of  that  accomplishment  could  be  const-  ■ 
dired-'dir-.«xcusmble.  ip-  itselfy-oz  its  effects^nay  even  advaa*. 
Ugmmbii  the  whole,  and  immediately  conducive  to  the  shore 
perfect <  achievement  of  the  gigantic  enterprise'.';  - .  Instead  of 
the  geTitle  aad  -Courteous  reproof  which  bccasnc  the  occasion, 
the  -quarterly' Review  made  their  homely  nomenclature  the 
subject  -of '-unsparing  satsre^snd-  turned  it  into  doggerel  level*- 
led  not  unly  against  the  heroic  adventurers,  but  their  country, 
trnd  particularly  Against  the  high  -©{Seers  of -state  with  whom 
the  expedision'-orighiated.- '  If the -wretched  diatribe  to  which; 
1  refer, -comer ;by-  for iw its itexturs ‘than- the.- occasion  -of  it; 
too'  low. ;evea-‘fosr. ‘a- place  m  Ci Gtdeman’s'  Broad- -  Grins,”  fee* 
tang* totthcrpeik  of  the  '-autlioy'GfdiciBaviad'-and.  Mcsviad, 
and  the  -Transistor  ;o£  Juvenal  of  the.  scourge. of -poetaster  a, 
aud  the  uasayerof  English  ver&eyit.  furnishes  a  -  striking  esf 
.  ample  of  the  power  of -national  prejudice  and  party-devotioa'i; 

.  to  work'the  most  violent  and  pitiable  'transformations.  -  -  How 
capital  this  stroke  at' the-  Americans*/ on;. the; occasion  of  their 
.disclosing -n  new  world '-to  the'-g^tze.-- of- -philosophy  and  the 
.  march  of  civilization  I -'■  -  : .  v 

“  Flow*  Little  Shallow,  jSew,  and  be  tliy  etrcim 
r  Their  great  example,  its  it  will their 

And  how  natural  and  happy  the  transition  from  nuch .wit  in 
numbers,  to  such  wit  in  prose,  as  the  following  !<—“  Front 
Big-Muddy,  .  they,  the  explorers — to  borrow  &  title  of  Ameri-' 
can.,  extract! onr-* proceeded  .to'  Jefferson,  and.  with  not  less  fe¬ 
licity  to  Madison  from  JUttle  Shallow,”  .  .-  .  --.  /.. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  article  in  question,  I  would 
call  attention  to  two  more  passages  as /illustrative  of  the  spirit 
.  presiding  over  the  American  department  of  the  Journal. 
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•;*t  It  wasmot  long  before  they  (Lewis  sincl  Clarke)  reached  SEC.  VIS!, 
the  remotest  source  of  the  Missouri,  and  drank  of  the  fcufi- 
tain-- a  situation  not  altogether  unworthy  of  being  compared 
with  that  of  Bruce  at. the  fountain  of  the  Abyssinian  Nile.” 

A  Langsdorff  notices  a  curious  trade  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  Carry  on  in  this  article  of  fire  arms  on  the  North  West 
coast.  lie  says  they  send  out  a  gunsmith  in  every  ship,  to 
buy  up  at  one;  place  all  the  guns  which  want  repairing,  and 
sell  them  as  new  pieces  at  another!” 

I  aver,  upon  jthe  author!  ty  of  some  of  the  distinguished  Ame¬ 
rican  merchants  who  trade  with  the  North  West  Coast,  that 
this  statement,,  so  kindly  copied  from  Langsdorff,  is. utterly 
false.  Were  it  true,  it  would  not  enable  us  as  yet,  to  dispute 
the  palm  of  fraudulent  ingenuity,  with  our  English  kinsmen. 

It  falls  short  of  such  a  practice  as  the  following,  related  by 
Mr.  Southey  in  “  Espriella’s  Letters a  better  authority  than 
Langsdorff.  “  A  regular  branch  of  trade  here,  at  Birming*» 
ham,  is  the  manufacture  of  guns  for  the  African  market. 

They  are  made  for  about  a  dollar  and  a  half :  the  barrel  is 
filled  with  water ;  and,  if  the  water  does  not  come  through,  it 
is  thought  proof  sufficient  i  of  course  they  burst  when  fired,  and 
mangle  the  wretched  negro ,  who  has  purchased  them  upon  the 
credit  of  English faith ,  and  received  them ,  most  probably,  as  thd 
price  of  human  flesh  l  No  secret  is  made  of  this  abominable 
trade  ;  yet  the  government  never  interferes  ;  and  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  are  not  marked \  and  shunned  as  infamous”^ 

The  story  from  Langsdorff  is  entitled  to  about  the  same 
credit  as  the  assertion  made  in  the  26th  No.  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  that  Captain  Porter  of  the  American  frigate  EsseXy,  ■ 
after  losing  half  his  crew,  was  taken  by  a  ship  of  inferior  force . 

The  hardihood  of  the  Reviewer  may  almost  confound  those 
who  read  the  following  extract,  from  the  official  letter,  dated 
30th  March,  1814,  of  Captain  Hillyar  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Phoebe  (the  antagonist  of  Porter)  to  Commodore  Brown, 
stationed  at  Jamaica.  “  The  defence  of  the  Essex,  taking  into 
consideration  our  great  superiority  of  force,  the  very  discou- 
raging  circumstances  of  having  lost  her  main  top-mast,  and 
being  twice  on  fire,  did  honour  to  her  defender,  and  must 
fully  prove  the  courage  of  Captain  Porter.” 

The  *  Life  of  Robert  Fulton,  by  Cadwailader  D.  Colden 
of  New  York,’  has  experienced  a  treatment  from  these  up¬ 
right  critics,  more  remarkable  still,  and,  if  possible,  more 


'  *  See  also,  on  this  head,  Clarkson’s  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  Yoiir.  c. iii. 
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,a::t  i.  akuadess.  -The  work  of  Mr.  Golden  avpe&ra  as  a  meit 
j*  Biographical  Memoir,  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society  of  Mew  York,  conformably  to  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  ends  of  that  respectable  institution.  It 'obtained  the  shape 
of  a  book  at  the  request  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
and  the  -'proceeds  of  its  publication,. whatever  they  might  be, 
were  assigned  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 

.  ’  the  illustnous 'engineer.;  The  author  announced  him  self,  even 

.  in  the  title-page,  emphatically  as  his  friend,  and  took  charge, 
avowedly,  of  hi  a  panegyric.  This,— -for  one  who  had  known 
him  in  relations-©!  the  closest  intimacy,  and  when  the  deceased 
had  left  so  many  titles  to  the  most,  solemn-  commemoration—- 
was  unexceptionable  in  itself,  and  sanctioned,  moreover,  by 
abundant  precedents  in  die  practice  of  the  European  nations. 
Bfr.  Golden  was  not  a  writer  by  profession  or  habit $  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  had  established  the  highest 
reputation,  and  filled  the  highest  office.  He  is  now  mayor  of 
the  City  of  Mew  York ;  a  station  of  great  consequence  and 
dignity.  -  He-  is  the  -grandson  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  Gol-  • 
den  who  Wrote  the  celebrated  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Na¬ 
tions,  and  whose  merits  and  honours  in  the  world  of  science, 
are  second 'only -to  those  of  Franklin  among  -the-  men  that 
have  flourished  on  the  American  continent  as  politicians  and 
philosophers.^  The  biographer  of  Fulton  has 'shown  himself 
worthy  of  this  descent,  by  an  acknowledged,  invariable  pro¬ 
bity ;  a  versatile  genius ;  and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts  in  the  midst  of  extensive  professional 
engagements,  and  of  arduous  municipal  duties.  It  was  in  mo¬ 
ments  snatched  from  these,  that,  to  gratify  his  feelings  and  the 
wishe  s  of  the  learned  society  Which  ranks  him  as  one  of  its  most 
..  useful  and  erudite  members,  he  framed  the  Memoir  in  ques¬ 
tion,' withia  full  conviction,  derived  from  'the  nearest  observa¬ 
tion,  of  the  reality  of  the  services  and  qualities  which  he  cele¬ 
brated  :  and,  whatever  he  may  have  claimed  of  excellence  for 
the  labours  ©f  Fulton,  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  been 
snore  unassuming,  or  unpretending,  as  respects  his  own  pro¬ 
duction.  If  he  has  asserted  extravagant  tides  for  his  subject,  it 
is  manifestly  without  any  designs,' — from  no  impulses— -which 
can  lay  him  open  to  personal  reproach  or  incivility.  The 
tenor  of  his  book  proves  his  competency  to  Ms  tast^  in 
point  of  style,  arrangement,  and  general  mstructiveness,  if-is 
all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired  for  the  occasion.  * 
Be  .was  led  by  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  the  wonders 
of  steam-navigation  which  he  witnessed  about  him,  to  medi- 
.  .  -  ®  See  not®  S.  •  .  ' 


tat;:-,  mud),  and  lay  the  utmost  stress,  upas  the  "•  4  7a  -1, 

Its  benefits  to  die  human  race.  It  is  not  surprising 
'these  should  appear  of  leas  consequence  and  sublimity,  tar-; 
observer  in  England,  where,  from  the  shortness  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  and  the.  facilities  of  canal  navigation,  so  little,  com¬ 
paratively,  remained- to  be  done  for  internal  communication  .3 
where  the  -  small.  steam-boats,  plying  on  the  diminutive 
streams,  and  serving  only  the  purpose  of  conveying  passes** 
gers  a  few  miles  with  greater  convenience,  are  .so  tittie  im* 
posing  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  imagination.  But  in  A» 
rica,  the  actual  and  future  scene,  in  this  respect,  has  a© 
engrossing  and  transporting  influence,  and  Is  of  a  real  im*» 
parlance  and  magnificence,  which,  scarcely  leave  scope  fby 
exaggeration- in.  feeling  or  representation-.  - 
-  Mr.  Colden  saw  steam-vessels  of  four  and  five  hundred 
tons,  constructed  as  commodiously,  and  furnishing  as  perfect 
security  for  merchandise  or  passengers,  as  the  ware- or  -the 
dwelling-house  j  overcoming  with  unexampled  velocity  the 
powerful  currents  of  cur  mighty  rivers multiplying  indefi¬ 
nitely  oii  the  inr  merable  waters,  of  this  vast  country,  .and 
almost  accomplisning  the  wish  of -the  lover— the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  time  and  sp&be—iii  the  domestic  -intercourse  .  of 
North  America.  He  could  at  once  extend  his  view  i©  .  the 
southern  regions  of  this  hemisphere  %  to  the  continents  -  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  see  in  prospect  the  .asms 
prodigies  wrought  there,  and  the  same  train  of  moral  an4 
physical  advantages  ultimately  realized.  He  had  .seen,  .a 
steam-frigate  of  gigantic,  size^  moving  on  the  Hudson,  with 
the  facility  and  force  of  motion, .  and  the  military  faculties., 
which  would  assure  invulnerability  to  the  seaports  of  his 
country,  and- might  give  a  new  ’and  desirable  character.,  tg 
maritime  warfare.^  He  had  seen,  to  use  his  own  Words, 
“-the  Paragon,-  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons  bur* 
then, -tow  the  steam. frigate  Fulton,  which  is  of  the  tathee 
of  two  thousand,  four  hundred  -and  seventy-five  tons,  from 
the  ship  yards  in  the  Sound,  where  she  was  launched, 
to  die  dock  or  the  city  of  Jersey,  op  .  the  Hudson,-  where 
she  was  to  receive  her  machinery,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 


'  *  ‘“  Every  one,*3-  says  Cuvier,  in  his  brilliant,  I&cours.s  of  24th,  April,  -2823, 
-Qn  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences,  before  the-  {Frei^h  ^-‘.e-veiy 

my  see  how  much  tlfi^  invention  uf  Steai^-Boats  will  siropli^- the  navigation 
of  our  rivers,  and  how  much  agriculture  will  g^ifl  in  men  and  horses,  that 
may  now  return  to  the  fields;  hut  what  we  may  be  also  permitted  to  descry, 
Wd  what  will,  perhaps  ,  be  mo;%  important,  is  the  revolution  to  v/hidj-k. 
"Wjulead  in  maritime  warfare  and  in  the  power  of  nations.  It  is  extremely- 
brobable  that  we  shall  have  to  reckon  this  among  the  experiments,  that  can 
foe  said  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world3’ 
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P/..F.T  f.  arid  an  half  an  hour ;  the  same  frigate,  propelled  by  that  ma- 
chinery  alone,  make  a  passage  to  the  ocean  and  hack,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  S3  miles,  in  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes — the 
Fulton  steam-boat,  which  navigates  the  East  river,  passing 
daily  through  Hell-^ate  against  a  rapid  frequently  running 
at  tne  rate  of  sis  miles  an  hour.” 

The  crossing  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers,  before 
alike  dangerous,  difficult,  and  tedious,  had  been  rendered 
cafe,  easy,  and  expeditious,  by  the  use  of  steam  ferry-boats, 
capable  of  carrying  hundreds  of  passengers  and  vehicles  at 
a  time,  and  almost  any  mejre  burden. 

From  these  performances,  prospects  and  hopes  naturally 
opened  upon  die  mind  of  our  author,  which  would  have 
warmed  any  fancy ;  and  sentiments  of  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude  towards  Fulton  were  excited,  which  cannot  appear  hy¬ 
perbolical  to  an  American,  especially  at  this  time,  when  wc 
know  that  a  steam-ship  is  on  her  passage  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  that  a  fleet  of  steam-vessels  are  making  their  way,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a 
post  at  the  Yellow  Stone,  on  the  Missouri,  in  the  interior  of 
our  continent,  two  thousand,  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  These  two  facts  render  it  not  improbable  that, 
fcy  the  same  means,  the  passage  between  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica  will  be  made  in  less  time,  and  with  less  inconvenience, 
than  a  journey  between  Edinburgh  and  London  was  accom¬ 
plished  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  that  a  commerce  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  may  be  maintained,  through 
the  Columbia  and  Missouri,  with  as  much  certainty  and  fa- 
•eility,  as  it  is  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

With  such  ulterior  results  as  likely, and  with  the  incalculable, 
realized  good,  before  him,  Mr.  Golden  ventured  to  say  of  the 
man  whom  he  considered  as  its  immediate,  intelligent  author, 
that  “there  could  not  be  found  in  tire  records  of  departed  worth, 
the  name  of  a  person  to  whose  individual  exertions  mankind 
are  more  indebted,  nor  one  which  would  live  farther  into 
time,  if  not  robbed  of  the  fame  due  to  superior  genius,  exerted 
with  v.mnderfid  courage,  industry  ,perscverance,  and  success  ” 
Ko  impartial  and  reflecting  reader  could  view  this  declaration 
ns  extravagant,  or  fail  to  approve  both  of  the  tone  and  pur¬ 
port  of  tire  passage  which  immediately  follows  in  the  biogra¬ 
phy.  “  If  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  the  formation  of  a 
canal,  has  often  given  a  celebrity  which  has  been  transmitted 
through  many  ages,  what  fame  and  what  gratitude  does  not  he 
deserve,  who  has  furnished  a  means  of  transportation  which 
may  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  quarters  of  die 
world  nearer  to  each  other  than,  previously,  those  of  the  same 
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territory  considered  themselves  5  which  will  spread  with  a  fi&C. 'VT;?. 
facility  before  unknown,  the  influence  of  religion,  civiliza-  •^'V, 
tion,  and  the  arts ;  which  will  bring  the  whole  human  spe¬ 
cies  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other  ;  and  will 
unite  mankind  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  intercourse.” 

Fulton  himself  had  never  pretended  that  he  was  the  first 
projector  or  inventor  of  steam-boat  navigation ;  and  his  bio¬ 
grapher  is  far  from  having  ascribed  to  him  this  merit.  Mr. 

Golden  admitted  that  “  some  ingenious  attempts  to  propel 
boats  by  steam  had  been  made  long  before  the  time  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  was  known  to  have  thought  of  it;”  and  that  the  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls,  who  pub¬ 
lished  his  scheme  in  1737,  at  London.  Our  author  received 
implicitly  the  statement  respecting  Hulls’ suggestions,  which 
he  read  m  Buchanan’ j  “  Treatise  on  Propelling  Vessels  by 
Steam,”  a  work  that  appeared  in  Scotland  in  1317.  What 
he  claimed  for  Fulton,  and  what  alone  Fulton  claimed  for 
himself,  was,  his  being  the  first,  who,  by  improvements  on 
the  mere  conceptions  or  vain  attempts,  of  others,  established 
steam-navigation  so  as  to  render  it  perpetually  practicable 
.and  unboundedly  useful — improvements  effected  not  by  a 
lucky  chance  or  cunning  plagiary,  but  by  a  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  inventive  powers,  of  mathematical  and  philosophical 
science,  of  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  of 
intrepidity  and  perseverance.  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  writer 
whom  I  have  junt  mentioned,  had  owned  in  his  treatise, 
while  vindicating  the  credit  of  origination  for  Hulls,  that 
“the  steam-boats  of  Fulton  were  the  first  that  succeeded  in  $ 
profitable  way.”  A  more  absolute  admission,  ratifying  fully 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Golden,  has  been  made  in  the  April  num¬ 
ber  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  Annals  of  Philosophy,  in  aa  aide 
paper  on  the  origin  of  steam-boats.  The  writer  holds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language.  “  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  lathe  history 
of  the  arts,  and  forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  slow  and  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  by  which  they  advance,  that  that  most  elegant 
sad  useful  discovery,  the  steara-bnat,  first  brought  forward  in 
1735,  by  Jonathan  ■  Hulls  of  London,  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
licly  investigated  and  tried  ay  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Miller, 
cf  Balswinton,  should  have  been  carried  to  America,  and 
there  first  have  changed  its  character  from^  ziere  experiment 

h  sen  introduced  into  Britain  tipsn  the  experience  cf  American#^ 
erdy  so  lately  as  the  year  1813,  when  it  was  first  employed 
upon  the  river  Clyde.”  Even  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  the 
article  upon  which  I  am  about  to  ammadvert,  avows  it  to  be 
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T  r  r.  <l  heyc/nd  all  question  that  Mr .  Pulton  m&<Se  conridevnhle  im* 
t*-' «*”  *  provcmctus  in  the  application  of  the  ote&nsHRngin*  to  the  navi- 
gssksa-  of  borav”  and  a&tUH-**  It  i#  quite  itaiural  that  the 
Americans  shVssH  uphold  the  reputation  of  their  own  conn* 
trymen.  We  car.noi  blame- them  for  it,  and  some  allowance 
may  reasonably  he  made  for  excess  of  paut-gyric,  in  speaking 
of  artists  of  native  growth.” 

I  have  premised  all  these  details,  in  order  to  the  bests?’  tin* 
demanding  of  the  article  in  question,  which  I  will  now  cur¬ 
sorily  examine.  It  begins  thus: 

u  Although  oar  readers  may  lie  inclined  to  give  us  credit 
for  some  knowledge  of  mr  transatlantic  brethren,  yet  we  can 
fanes  tly  assure  them  that  v/e  were  not  quite  prepared  for  such 
a  sally  an  this,  of  Cadwnlladcr  CoMen,  Rsq.”  eke.  alluding'  to 
Ills  declaration  noticed  above,  of  the  obligations  of  'mankind 
to  Fulton-  We  have  then  a  scries  of  sneers  a  *  the  panegyrics 
pronounced  upon  the  engineer  by  others  of  his  countrymen, 
and  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  Reviewers 
themselves  nit  in.  judgment  upon  Fulton,  and  describe  him 
as  u  a  man  who  possessed  just  talent  enough  to  apply  the  in¬ 
ventions  of  others  to  his  orvn  purposes”  Mr.  Co!  den  is  taxed 
with. duingenmtiji  and  misrepresentation*  and  ever  and  anon, 
with  as  much  urbanity  as  wit,  styled 44  Mr.  C ad v allad e r  C o l- 
dcn,n  44  “the  conscientious  and^on* 

tkac  he  had  arrogated  for  Fulton  the  merit  ^  of  discovery,  in 
fate  the  pretended  doctrine. 

ft  its- unlucky,  that  in  retting  out,  they  could  find  no  strongs? 
language  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Golden,  than  die  phrase— 44  We 
and  all  die  world,  are  indebted  to  Ful ter.  for  the  establishment 
of  navigation  by  steam.”  With  tire  biography  in  their  hands, 
run!  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  what  Buchanan  hud  written, 
they  do  not  scruple  to -introduce  and  parade  the  theory  of 
I~  ■'Ira,  in  ^uch  a  way  precisely,  as  if  they  were  the  drat  to 

experiments,  in  the  yerir^  1 787,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  which  they  acknowledge-  tt  did  not  succeed  la  his 
entire  Batk&cttan  *-sd  they  h,  great  stress  upon  those  of 
r'^yof  Ha  assbtaists,  cf  die  name  oi  ly  ruing;  an,  who  pm  sued 
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oTJt  ihs  production  of  nwy  t-vldcne*},  Irs  tbs  pspr^ 
ttm’s  Annals*  to  which  1  have  rarfmed*  tlrJA  Vnitmt,  »».*  iTji  * 
experiments  of  Miller-***  dmimstamo  highly  improUil/P’, 
since  Fulton  was  1>or«  only  in  i T8$,  and  dk!  not  have  tbb, 
Ms  native  country*  until  after  Ids  i&aUmtv, 

The  very  attempts  of  the  Kerb*  were  to  ittv&ikhtc  the  d&k^ 
set  up  for  Fulton*  tend  to  ahow  that  it  Is  well  founded.  We 
rsiay  admit,  as  Mr*  Coidcn  lias  dona*  that  jmmthm  Hulls  tm 
?!?e  first  whotfeowglitof  ivsttig  the  power  of  &tczm  ierr  tiwApp:* 
hut  it  h  net  pretended  that  Iso  ever  proceeded  -to  apply 
hb  conception,  even  so  far  as  to  frisk©  an  experiment*  ft 
cannot  hut  be  perceived  by  every  one  mtivet^zni  with  wh&t  m 
now  in  practice,  that  Mr-  Hulk1  scheme  would  fto^h&v® 
been  effectual  to  drive  the  t'«w4*&at  itmif*  tnach  less  to  drag 
*4  a  two-decker.”  The  gjeerage  «#  hsdioom*  and  pfann  fof 
the  purpose,  have  been  cites*  suggested  <  we  have  seetr  re* 

prcS'Cntoti oi*c  of  t**a*n,  «^wwv*n . 4*  * .* rW.i'> ^  j#\is£ 

Should  the 'art  of  governing  them  he  hereafter  dfseovered 
and  perfected  by  the  szme  m4Wtdmif  h  will  be  <smte  gn> 
rentable  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  hmkms^avig&iior^  rs 
favour  of  the  first  speculators,  or  of  the  authors  of  the  draw* 
h*£*,  as  is  is  to  detrude  Fulton  frees  his  pcdsstsl,  to  sabctS* 
tuts  Jonathan  Hulls* 

Patrick  Miller  never  attempted  to  sppfv  the  easpie  to  ve®» 
sds.  The  Reviewers  infcrra  ns  Cr4  is  ;l  C  wl/ch  he  *rF  - 
l‘\.  d  ha  1737,  he  ksu  said  lie  had  tea c-,„  AW;.?  th«  ,  .V, 
;  ',  .  „,r  cf  the  steam-engine:  rasj^be  he  eseptoyed  to  tv* orb- 1  .& 
wkads,  so  as  to  give  them  a  qsxtcxzr  sndte  if  ere-  .. 

i has  c‘rshe  chip.  He  rT<nrvsrfc*i&f?l  zho  rv;  tTie*  K*  is:  :„-» 
t  sc  to  nake  the  experiment,  zz&  t&etsSi®  jrlrntstW  s\'t-.h1r 
tj f~:i’rahle,zo  the  public*  fCosudi  corsrsuslescler;  i :  ahs-y;;^ 
ts  bare  been  nude,  and  die  crjxIuderMc  fsevduiblcyt.h,:  I.  s 

e  a-  *s rtin-n  taat  is  t,vs  sees  by  Felton  ks  c/xilly  grutulbi ; 
liters  is  no  trace  of  the  fiscs  is  the  papers  cl  the  isKCir;  is  hi 
h  v.  ,r~y »  os  iwpirdbky  srd  vdl!  be  readily  adssfsatd-yvp,'. 

;  "3  t  c*°  r  St:-,  't-boat  to  Lord  Stunhcp^-  lx  the  j ciu*  T  7  'S. 

c"  u  y:  r  r  iose.  The^ciq;.  rrrxen:  c£  Syrx’s^tx  cs  th  ’ 
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denied  in  that  work,  that  the  American  availed  himself  of 
**  the  hints  afforded  by  die  abortive  or  incomplete  experiments 
of  his  precursors.  Their  very  errors  may  have  suggested  to 
him  the  means  of  effecting  his  object.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  the  credit  of  noble  discoveries,  or 
improvements,  in  physics  or  in  morals,  but  enjoyed  this  ne¬ 
gative  kind  of  aid,  or  the  positive  advantage  of  seminal  ideas, 
and  partial  schemes.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  indebted  to  the 
experiments  and  observations  of  Kepler,  and  to  the  disco* 
veries  of  Grimaldi ;  Galileo  had  seen  the  telescope  of  Me- 
tius :  Watt  profited  by  the  labours  of  Newcomen :  Dr.  Jenner 
was  not  the  first  who  imagined,  or  suggested,  or  tried,  the 
prophylactic  virtue  of  the  vaccine.  There  is  a  striking  ana¬ 
logy,  m  fact,  between  the  cases  of  Jenner  and  Fulton the 
glory  of  vaccination  is  not  more  justly  due  to  the  one,  than 
that  of  steam-navigation  to  the  other.  The  question  is  not 
who  first  proposed  to  connect  steam  with  navigation;  but 
who  first  and  completely  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  enabled 
others  to  succeed.  The  world  will  never  consent  to  exalt  the 
genius  and  merits  of  him  who  merely  throws  out  a  loose 
hint,  or  stops  short  at  a  diagram,  or  finishes  with  an  abortive 
experiment,  over  those  of  the  sanguine  and  accomplished 
enterpriser,  who  seizes  derelict,  and  vivifies  still-born  ideas ; 
who,  uniting  in  himself  the  aptitude  to  invent,  the  sagacity 
to  distinguish,  and  the  skill  td  execute,  puts  the  world  in 
lasting  possession  of  that,  which  others  had  essayed,  with 
such  results  only  as  tended  to  arrest  the  efforts  of  industry, 
and  discredit  the  powers  of  art. 

.  When  the  Reviewers  were  dragging  forward  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton  as  the  rival  of  Fulton,  and  alleging  that  his  boat  fully 
answered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  they  had  told  us  what  those  expectations 
were,  and  how  fulfilled.  For  want,  of  this  information  from 
them,  I  am  obliged  to  look  elsewhere  for  it,  I  find  an, 
account  of  Mr.  Symington’s  experiment,  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  for  1802;  a  publication  which  cannot 
be  suspected  of  a  bias  unfavourable  to  Mr;  Symington. ,  It 
is  there  stated  that  he  ascertained  that  his  boat  would  travel . 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  an  half  an  hour;  upon  the  placid 
surface  of  a  canal,  be  it  understood,  where  no  current  was 
to  be  breasted..  But  !  will  take  the  language  of  the  Royal 
Institution  itself,  that  it  may  be  seen  how  far  those  who 
ranked  among  the  best  judges  in  England  were,  at  that  dat$, 
from  clear  ideas  of  the  capacities,  or  fixed  hopes  of  the  per¬ 
manent  success,  o^ste^m-navigati  ^. 
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,  «  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  force  of  S120.  VHL 
steam  to  the  purpose  of  propelling  boats  in  canals,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  rear  on  to  think  the  undertaking  by  any  means 
liable  to  insuperable  difficulties. 

■  “  An  engine  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Symington,  has 
been  actually  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  governor.  Lord  Dunda3  ;  it  was  tried  in  December 
last,  and  it  drew  three  vessels  from  60  to  70  tons  burden  at 
the  usual  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Syming¬ 
ton  is  at  present  employed  in  attempting  still  further  im¬ 
provements,  and  when  he  has  completed  his  invention,  it 
may,  perhaps,  ultimately  become  productive  of  very  exten¬ 
sive  utility.” 

Mr.  Fulton’s  first  boat  went  almost  from  off  the  stocks  at 
New  York,  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
miles,  and  performed  the  voyage  with  and  against  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  rate  of  jive  miles  an  hour.  When 
her  machinery  was  more  perfectly  adjusted,  she  accomplish¬ 
ed  the  same  passage  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The 
vessels  built  on  Mr.  Fulton’s  plan,  which  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  average  ten  mi*cs  an  hour.  The  difference  of  speed 
between  Mr.  Symington’s  boat  and  Mr.  Fulton’s,  alone  ar¬ 
gues  some  material  difference  in  the  machinery.  The  ac¬ 
count  above-mentioned,  contains  a  description  of  Syming¬ 
ton’s  boat.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  differs 
totally  from  that  of  Mr.  Fulton  5  or  to  ask— of  what  use  would 
be  Mr.  Symingtonvs  boat,  with  a  movement  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  in  the  American  rivers  of  the  south  and  west, 
which  are  now  so  successfully  navigated  by  the  boats  of 
Fulton,  against  currents  of  three  and  four  miles  an  hour  ? 

If  the  experiments  made  in  England  were  so  perfect,  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  it  happened,  that  no  vessels  were  con¬ 
structed,  and  put  in  common  use,  until  about  five  years 
after  Fulton’s  boats  were  seen  in  successful  operation  on  the 
Hudson.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  conjecture,  why  all  the 
British  boats  now  in  use,  are  built  according  to  Mr.  Fulton’s 
plan,  and  not  according  to  that  of  Hulls,  or  Miller,  or  Sym¬ 
ington. 

It  is  pleasant  to  compare  the  pretensions  set  up  for  Great 
Britain  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  the  confession  of  a 
British  engineer,  Mr.  Dodd,  a  man  of  eminence  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  skilful  architect  of  steam-boats,— that  the  first  of 
them  which  succeeded  in  Great  Britain,  was  built  in  1812 ; 
and  that,  although  the  Americans  had  given  the  fullest  trial 
Vox,.  L— L  1 
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FAST  t  to  the  British  invention  during  five  years  previous,  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  &  new  one  under  the  eyes  of  the 
British  nation,  to  impire  confidence,  aval  induce  the  building  of 
more  boats ^  On  the  whole,  no  evidence  is  to  he  found  of  the 
practical  utility  of  the  British  projects ;  but  there  exists  the 
most  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  regards  England,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  interrogation 
put  by  Mr.  Cokkn~“<4ff  steam-boats  had  ever  been  construct¬ 
ed  before  the  experiment  of  Fulton,  so  near  perfection  as  to 
show  that  they  might  he  used  to  then  present  advantage,  can 
it  be  believed  that  they  would  have  been  abandoned-?” 

The  unanswerable  address  of  an  American  to  a  . iton, 
on  this  subject,  is — **■  Ton  conceived  the  idea  of  propelling 
boats  by  steam,  as  early  as  1 698-— you  afterwards  employed 
yourselves  rty&^tcdly  in  devising  methods  and  making  trials 
to  carry  that  idea  into  effect — you  could  never  succeed  to  your 
4  satisfaction/  that  is,  to  any  advantageous  extent— you  relin¬ 
quished  your  impotent  endeavours— one  of  my  countrymen 
appropriated  your  conception  ;  new  modelled  your  plans ; 
scanned  and  detected  your  mistakes ;  and,  as  you  confess, 
changed  m  America  the  character  of  your  invention  from 
mere  experiment  to  extensive  practice  and  utility the  steam¬ 
boat  issued  from  his  hands  as  Minerva  did  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter— a  mature  creation ;  you  were  content  to  receive  it, 
some  years  afterwards,  k  upon  the  experience  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans/  neglecting  entirely  your  own  boasted  constructions  of 
the  same  name,  the  utility  of  which,  if  not  all  sufficient  for 
you,  upon  your  narrow  geographical  scale,  could  be  nothing 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Far,  then,  from  holding  so  over¬ 
weening  a  language,  from  taking  all  the  credit,  you  should 
rather  take  some  shame,  to  yourselves,  that  you  were  not  able 
to  improve  your  Motions  to  the  point  of  general  utility.  If, 
with  the  advantage  of  discovery,  you  accomplished,  virtually, 
nothing,  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  what  must  be 
the  merit  of  the  stranger  who,  in  America,  accomplished 
every  thing  at  the  first  cast  ?  If  you  did  not  adopt  this  mode 
of  navigation,  until  five  years  after  its  complete  triumph  in 
America,  and  then  received  it  with  hesitation  and  a  sort  of 
incredulity,  when  would  it  have  been  turned  to  any  account 
among  you,  had  he  not.  established  it  there  ?  How  long  might 
not  the  world  have  remained  without  tins  master-piece 


*  An  Historical  and  Esplanatory  Dissertation  on  Stearo-fingmes  and  Steam? 
Packet?,  by  George  Dodd,  Civil  Engineer.  Lyndon,  1818.  See  Note  T. 
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If  the  degree  of  merit  claimed  by  Fulton  could  be  con*  (*%&<  VI& 
tested  with  success  any  where,  it  is  in  America^  tot  Ameri*  '&*****& 
cans,  who  preceded  him  and  the  British  rnechanu  ians,  in  the 
attempt  to  propel  vessels  bv  steam,  Miller  made  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  published  his  book, 
in  1787  •,  Symington  put  his  scheme  to  the  test  on  the  same 
canal  in  1801,  If  Miller,  as  it  is  said  in  Thompson’s  An¬ 
nals,  communicated  his  plait  to  General  Washington  i fti787t 
an  American  had  previously  imparted  a  more  perfect  one  to 
the  general.  This  person,  James  Ktimsey,  of  Virginia,  con¬ 
structed  a  boat  to  be  navigated  by  steam,  in  the  summer  of 
If 85,  after  having  obtained  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of 
his  invention  from  two  states :  in  the  following  year  lie 
made  an  experiment  with  her  in  the  Potowmac  j  and  by 
the  force  of  steam  alone,  ™*opel!c«l  her  against  the  current 
of  that  river  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  1  787,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  I  have  now  be  fore 
me,  bearing  this  title— “  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Application 
of  Steam,  whereby  it  is  clearly  shown,  from  actual  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  Steam  may  be  applied  to  Propel  Boats  or  Ves¬ 
sels  of  any  burthen  against  Rapid  Currents,  with  Great  Ve¬ 
locity.”  His  main  positions  in  this  pamphlet  arc,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  that  a  boat  might  be  so  constructed,  as  to  be 
propelled  through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles,  an  hour, 

.by  the  force  of  steam ;  and  that  the  machinery  employed  for 
that  purpose,  might  be  so  simple  and  cheap,  as  to  reduce 
the  price  of  freight  at  least  one-half  in  common  navigation  * 
likewise  that  it  might  be  forced,  by  the  same  machinery, 
with-  considerable  velocity,  against  the  constant  stream  of 
.hag  and  rapid  livers.”  Another  passage  may  be  qiotec?, 
as  not  less  pointed  and  remarkable. 

“In  die  course  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1784, 1  made 
.such progress  indie  improvement  of  some  steam  engines 
which  I  had  long  conceived  would  have  become  of  the  great¬ 
est  consequence  in  navigation,  that  I  Battered  myself  this 
kvendoB,  if  it  answered  my  expectation  (the  truth  whereof 
experiments  have  now  established)  would  render  my  labours 
move  extensively  useful,  by  being  equally  applicable  to  small 
boats,  or  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  to  shallow  and  rapid 
rivers,  or  the  deepest  and  roughest  seas  J7 
&  his  communication  to  General  Washington,  of  March 
ffi&t  1735 7  he  remarks,  “  I  have  quite  convinced  myself  that 
hosts  of  passage  may  fee  made  to  go  against  the  current  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Ohio  rivers,  or  in  die  gulf  stream,  fern 
60  to  1GG?  miles  per  day.” 


HOSTILITIES  OP  THE 


Part  I.  |n  Thompson's  Annals  it  is  said  that  Miller  appears  to 
^ave  been  exclusively  the  inventor  of  the  double  boat;  but  the 
first,  which  Rumsey  devisedin  1784,  was  of  that  description. 

Another  American  of  the  name  of  Fitch  engaged  in  a  course 
of  experiments  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Rumsey, 
about  the  same  time,  and  a  sharp  controversy  arose  between 
them  with  respect  to  prior*- ty.*'  What  can  be  put  beyond 
question,  is,  triat  Fitch  laid  his  plan  before  Congress  in 
1785;  navigated  the  river  Delaware  up  and  down,  in  the 
year  1786,  with  a  steam-boat,  which  was  brought,  before  it 
was  abandoned  in  179lvto  the  celerity  of  eight  mile3  an 
hour;  and  that  he  obtained  in  the  years  1786,  7,  from  the 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania^  an  exclusive  privilege  for  those  states.  There  is 
not  the  least  probability  that  either  of  these  highly  ingenious 
men  had  even  heard  of  the  suggestions  of  Savery  and  Hulls; 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  their  total  ignorance  of 
whatever  had  been  proposed  or  attempted  in  Europe.  Their 
plans  and  experiments,  besides  possessing  the  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality,  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  Miller  and  Syming¬ 
ton  in  all  other  respects.  A  scientific  comparison  does  not 
lie  within  my  province;  but  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  assert, 
that  the  result  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  Their 
views  vrere  more  extensive ;  their  experiments  bolder ;  and 
they  accomplished  much  more  with  machinery  of  such  work¬ 
manship  as  could  be  procured  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when 
it  lagged  far  behind  Great  Britain  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  point  of  invention ,  exclusive  of 
that  cf  establishment  which  is  conceded  to  her,  America  would 
seem  to  have  stronger  claims,  in  the  matter  of  steam-naviga¬ 
tion,  than  Great  Britain.  The  mere  priority  of  time  in  the 
conception,  where  no  communication  can  be  presumed,  will 
be  viewed  by  none  as  the  main  consideration  or  determi¬ 
nate  title.  Mr.  Golden  has  mentioned  in  some  detail,  in  the 
Life  of  Fulton,  the  attempts  of  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  on  our 
rivers,  and  also  the  subsequent  one  of  Rumsey  on  the  Thapies, 
ii\.  England,  whither  he  repaired  in  the  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  greater  facilities,  and  more  opulent  patronage,  for  his 
plans ;  but  those  attempts  are  passed  over  in  silence  in  the 


*  Fitch  published  ?  pamphlet,  also,  in  1788,  which  he  entitled  “The  Origi¬ 
nal  Steam-Boat  support  jd,  or  Reply  to  Rumsey.”  He  states  therein  that 
he  conceived  his  plan  of  steam-navigation  in  1785;  but  discovered  afterwards, 
that  two  Americans,  Mr.  Henry,  anc  Mr.  Andrew  Kllicot,  both  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  had  thought  of  it  as  early  as  1775,  and  1778.  See  Note  T.  .  .  ,  -  - 


BRITISH  REVIEWS. 


British  publications  to  which  I'havc  adverted.#  The  writer  sec.  vml 
of  the  article  Steam-Engine,  in  Rees’  Mew  Cyclopedia,  ©b-  w-“v!W 
serves,  indeed,  that  steam-boats  had  been  used  in  America, 
before  the  introduction  of  them  by  Fulton;  and  “were  be¬ 
gun  there  by  Mr.  Symington !”  a  fact  very  creditable  to  Scot¬ 
land,  but  altogether  new  in  America,  which  is  without  record 
or  tradition  of  the  labours  of  this  missionary. 

To  heighten  the  contrast  between  their  fairness  and  the 
disingenuity  of  Mr.  Colden,  the  Reviewers  treat  of  the  tor- 
pedos  of  Fulton,  in  a -strain,  which  would  imply,  that  his  bio¬ 
grapher  had  represented  him  as  the  first  to  propose  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gunpowder  under  water.  It  might  also  be  infer¬ 
red  from  their  language,  that  he  had  sought  to  vindicate  the 
offer  of  the  torpedos  to  the  different  governments  of  Europe. 

Now,  as  to  the  point  of  discovery,  nothing*  can  be  more  posi¬ 
tive  and  unambiguous,  than  the  renunciation  in  the  biography. 
w  It  would,”  says  Mr.  Colden,  “  be  doing  injustice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Fulton,  not  to  notice,  that  Mr.  Fulton  did  not 
pretend  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  that  gunpowder 
might  be  exploded  with  effect  under  water ;  nor  did  he  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  apply  it  in  that 
way  as  the  means  of  hostility.  He  knew  well  what  had  been 
done  by  another  ingenious  native  American,  Bushnell,  in 
our  revolutionary  war.”  The  Reviewers  repeat,  from  this 
passage,  the  instance  of  Bushnell  with  all  formality,  and  the 
air  of  drawing  it  from  their  own  store  of  knowledge  ! 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Fulton  in  proffering  his  tor¬ 
pedos  to  various  governments,  his  biographer  goes  no  farther, 
m  substance,  than  to  assert,  that  Fulton  reconciled  it  to  his 


*  Brissot  de  Warville  had  noticed  them  in  his  Travels  through  the  United 
States,  in  the  following  manner :  ~ 

Sept.  1788. 

“I  went  this  day  to  see  an  experiment  near  the  Delaware,  on  a  boat,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  ascend  rivers  against  the  current.  The  inventor  war 
Mr.  Fitch,  who  had  formed  a  company  to  support  the  expense.  The  ma¬ 
chine  which  I  saw  appears  well  executed  and  well  adapted'  to  the  design. 
The  steam  engine  gives  motion  to  three  large  oars  of  considerable  force, 
which  were  to  give  sixty  strokes  per  minute.  Since  v  riting  this,  I  have  seen 
Mr,  Ramsey  in  England. He  is  a  man  of  great  ingenuity ;  and  by  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  b,o.s  given  me,  it  appears  that  hi3  discoveiy,  though  found¬ 
ed  or.  a  similar  principle  with  that  of  Mr.  Fitch,  is  very  different  from  it,  and 
far  more  simple  in  its  execution.  Mr.  Rumsey  proposed  then  (Feb.1788) 
to  build  a  vessel  -which  should  go,  to  America  by  the  kelp  of  the  steam-engine ,  and 
without  sails. .  It  was  to  make  the  passage  in  fifteen  days.  I  perceive  with  pain 
that  he  has  not  yet  executed  his  project,  which,  when  executed,  will  intro¬ 
duce  into  commerce  as  great  a  change  as  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
-  Rope.**  -  1  -'5  '  ' 
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FAiiT  X.  mm  ideas  of  propriety,  and  acted  from  honest  impressions, 
whether  false  or  cor  rect .  The  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fulton  is 
certainly  supported  by  European  examples  without  number, 
and  may  be  considered  as  natural  in  every  sanguine  projector. 
I  cannot  easily  see  Low  an  American,  pursuing  mechanical 
inventions  in  Europe,  would  be,  prime  facie ,  culpable  for 
offering  to  France  amd  England  indiscriminately,  a  destruc¬ 
tive  engine  of  war.  The  success  of  the  one  or  die  other 
power,  is  to  be  supposed  indifferent  to  his  feelings.  I  grant 
that,  if  the  engine  could  be  turned  against  his  own  country, 
he  would  never  be  justifiable.  The  talents  and  contrivances 
of  English  engineers  have  been  lent  indiscriminately  to  aid 
the  hostilities  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe ;  with 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  when  the  interests  of  Eng* 
land  were  not  likely  to  be  affected.  The  Count  de  Bonneval 
and  others  of  his  description  were  never  blamed,  in  Europe, 
for  the  mere  fact  of  devoting  their  genius  and  skill  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Turkish  armies  and  fortifications.  Britain 
is  now  enriching  herself  by  supplying  both  Spain  and  her 
colonies  with  themeans  of  warfare ;  from  her  manufactories 
issued  the  weapons  and  ammunition,  with  which  the  nations 
of  Africa  assailed  and  slaughtered  each  other  for  tire  purpose 
of  filling  her  slave  ships. 

I  note  these  circumstances,  to  emblazon  the  modesty  of  the 
Reviewers  in  raising  an  outcry  against  the  conduct  of  Fulton, 
and  the  character  of  his  expedient  of  submarine  explosion. 
They  are,  forsooth,  filled  witn  horror  at  this  “  succinct  mode 
of  murder  en  masse these  u  infernal  machines forget¬ 
ting  the  machines  called  Congreve  rockets,  which,— while  the 
torpedos  cut  be  directed  only  against  armaments,— have  been 
principally  used  by  the  British  against  the  towns  and  domestic 
dwellings  of  their  enemies ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Stonington,  to  envelope  in  flames,  houses  in  wh'  a  unoffend¬ 
ing  American  women  and  children  were  placed  for  shelter. 
It  may  be  proposed,  as  a  problem  for  their  consideration, 
■whether  the  d  estruction  of  one  of  the  bomb-ketches  employed 
on  that  occasion,  by  a  torpedo,  would  have  been  more  atro¬ 
cious,  than  the  act  of  the  British  general  Sheaffe  at  the  town 
of  York  in  Canada,  who  left  in  the  fortification  from  which  he 
was  driven  by  the  American  army,  a  secret  mine,  that  ex¬ 
ploded  a  moment  too  soon,  or  it  would  have  M  blown  whole 
regiments  into  the  air  j”  and,  as  the  case  was,  killed  many 
brave  soldiers,— among  them,  the  lamented  Pike. 

“  Lord  St.  Vincent,”  say  the  Reviewers, 44  appears  to  have 
sethis  face  against  this  unworthy  snode  of  Warfare,  the  tor* 


&ismaw  mvams. 

;pado}  feeling,  as  we  believe  every  British  officer  vroul  fl  feel/sl'*^J^ 
that  setting  aside  the  intent,  such  devices  were  for  the  tve.uk  and  4  v 

not  for  the  strong.  In  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Pitt  did,  w  e  dare 
say,  condemn  it,  as  every  man  of  sense  and  honour  wo  uld.” 

.  Wow,  it  is  on  record,  that  these  two  eminent  personages,,  and 
every  British  officer,  rejoiced  in  the  Congreve  rockets ;  and 
that  a  board  of  British  officers  of  the  highest  rank  repor  ted' 
them,  after  their  trial  at  Boulogne  and  Flushing,  a  most 
eligible  auxiliary  to  the  British  arms.  To  show  how  innoce.ut 
and  generous  a  device  they  are,  when  compared  with  tha'.t 
“  succinct  mode  of  murder  en  masse,”  the  torpedo,  I  wild 
copy  some  passages  of  the  ample  and  able  account  of  them 
which  is  given,  in  Rees5  Cyclopedia,  article  Rocket. 

44  The  Congreve  Rocket.  These  rockets  are  of  various 
dimensions,  and  are  differently  armed,  according  as  they  are 
intern  ed  for  the  field,  or  for  bombardment;  carrying  in  the 
first  instance  either  shells  or  cluster  shot,  which  may  be 
exploded  at  any  part  of  their  flight,  spreading  death  and  de« 
struction  amongst  the  columns  of  the  enemy  s  and  in  the  second, 
where  they  are  intended  for  the  destruction  of  buildings, 
skipping ,  stores,  &c.  they  are  armed  with  a  peculiar  species 
of  composition  which  never  fails  of  destroying  every  com¬ 
bustible  material  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.” 

44  The  carcass  rocket  has  been  used  in  almost  every  one  of 
our  expeditions.  They  did  incredible  execution  at  Copenhagen. 

At  the  siege  of  Flushing,  gen  sral  Monnet,  the  French  com¬ 
mandant,  made  a  formal  remonstrance  to  Lord  Chatham  re¬ 
specting  the  use  of  them  in  that  bombardment.  A  small 
corps  of  rocketeers,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic, 
gloriously  maintained  the  honour  of  the  British  arms.  All  the 
snore  minute  and  important  particulars  of  this  weapon,  both 
of  construction  and  composition,  are  very  properly  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  largest  rocket  that  has  yet  been  con¬ 
structed,  hasnot,  we  believe,  exceeded  three  hundred  weights 
but  Sir  William  Congreve  seems  to  have  in  contemplation 
others  weighing  from  half  a  ton  to-  a  ton.” 

44  By  means  of  the  rocket,  the  most  extensive  destruction, 
cam  amounting  to  annihilation,  m ay  be  carried  among  the 
ranks  of  an  advancing  enemy,  and  that  with  ike  exposure  of 
scarcely  an  individual.  For  this  purpose,  the  rockets  are  laid 
in  batteries,  &c.  They  facilitate  the  capture  of  a  ship  by 
boarding,  fey  being  thrown  into  the  ports,  &c. ;  the  confusion  , 
destruction  which  thence  inevitably  ensue,  facilitate,  &c. 

They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  add  to  the  dreadful  effect  of 
fireships,  which,  if  they  were  supplied  each  with  a  sufficient 
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PAin*  "i.  numbtir  of  rockets,  such  an  extensive  and  devastating  fire 
would  be  spread  in.  every  direction,  as  to  involve  every  vessel 
of  the  enemy  in  that  destructive  dement.  The  floating  rocket 
carcass,  another  of  the  inventor’s  applications,  may  be  thrown 
in  great  quantities  by  a  fair  wind,  against  any  fleet  or  arsenal, 
without  the  smallest  risk,  or  without  approaching  within  range 
of  ^uns,  &c.” 

w  Little  more  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  general  im¬ 
portance  and  utility  of  the  rocket  system,  &c.” 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Reviewers,  as  Englishmen,  is 
further  manifested  by  the  facts,  so  well  attested  as  to  be  un¬ 
deniable,  that  the  British  ministry  conceived  strong  alarms 
•at  the  negotiations  between  Fulton  and  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  respecting  the  adoption  of  the  torpedo )  that  they  made 
overtures  to  him,  and  drew  him  to  England ;  that  they  en¬ 
couraged  his  experiments  with  a  view  to  employ  his  “  infer¬ 
nal  machines,”  if  found  effectual,  against  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  they  actually  made  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Boulogne  flotilla  by  his  means ;  and  that,  after  appointing 
a  committee  to  decide*  upon  the  expediency  of  adopting  his 
44  devi  .es,”  they  finally  rejected  them  altogether,  as  imprac¬ 
ticable , — not  as  cruel,  immoral,  or  dishonourable.  From 
what  passed,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suspect,  that  the  true 
key  to  the  rejection,  is  furnished  in  the  saying  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  the  authenticity  of  which  the  Reviewers  do  not  dis¬ 
pute.  “  Pitt  is  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  existed  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  mode  of  war  which  they  who  command  the  seas  do 
not  want.”  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would  seem  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Golden,  remarked,  when  he  first  saw  a  drawing  of  the 
torpedo,  with  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  and  un¬ 
derstood  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  explosion-that  “  if 
introduced  into  practice,  it  could  not  fail  to  annihilate  all 
military  marines — -ah  eifect  which  Great  Britain  could  not 
feel  it  her  interest  to  promote. 

.  The  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation, 
appeared  to  the  Reviewers,  as  that  of  the  exploration  of  our 
western  regions  had  done,  very  suitable  for  the  vilification  of 
the  American  people  at  large.  Accordingly,  they  proceed  ia 
this  exalted  language — “  The  vagrant  adventurer,  Fulton, 
having  failed  in  selling;  his  infernal  machines,  sets  himself  to 
prove,  in  a  high  strain  of  moral  pathos,  that 4  blowing  up 
ships  of  war’  (so  as  not  to  leave  a  man  to  relate  the  dreadful 
catastrophe)  are  humane  experiments.  We  ought  not  to  wonder 
after  this,  perhaps j  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Fulton  has  sur¬ 
vived  in  America  as  that  of  an  honesty  conscientious ,  and  cm* 
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shunt  man,  especially  as  Mr.  Cachvalladey  Golden  has  sup¬ 
ported  hh  claim  to  it^  &c. 

Having  painted  the  American  engineer  in  the  blackest  co¬ 
lours,  and  denied  to  him  all  original  genius,  they  have  not, 
with  the  London  Critical  Journal,  deemed  it  advisable  to 
represent  him  as  44  a  native  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland,*  where 
he  had  steam-boats  constructed,  actually  employed  both  for 
experiment  and  use.”  But  the  author  of  the  article  in 
Thompson’s  Annals,  being  more  kindly  in  his  language  con¬ 
cerning  the  merits  of  Fulton,  and  therefore  not  under  th& 
same  restraint,  clinches  him  and  his  offspring  thus--**415  The 
experiments  by  Mr.  Miller  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  we 
have  been  informed,  were  cither  seen  by,  or  communicated 
to,  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  engineer  of  America,  who,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  was  c  native ,  or  at  least  resided  in  this  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  afterwards  went  to  America,  where  he  had  the  merit 
and  the  honour,  of  introducing  the  steam-boat,  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  on  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  that  country  j  so 
that  we  can  trace  this  invention  most  indisputably  to  a  British 
origin.”  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  “  civil  engineer,”  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  history  of  steam-boats,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1819,  was  ignorant  of  the  existence,  or  had  not  opened  the 
volume,  of  Fulton’s  biography,  where  his  birth  place  is  so 
distinctly  and  authentically  stated.  The  misrepresentation 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  is,  therefore,  unpardonable,  and 
dishonours  the  valuable  Journal  in  which  it  is  found.  There 
is  a  littleness,  besides,  in  some  of  the  arts  practised  by  the 
Reviewers  to  gratify  their  spleen  in  this  business  of  steam¬ 
boat  navigation,  which  is  truly  pitiable.  For  instance,  in  the 
index  to  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  at 
the  word  4  Coiden,’  we  read, 44  The  Life  of  Robert  Fulton— 
its  bombastic  exordiums”  and  at  the  word  4  Fulton’—* 14  his  h> 
gratitude  to  England ,”  &c.  the  index  being  made,  in  this 
manner,  the  vehicle  of  reproaches  of  a  particular  nature, 
more  direct  than  are  hazarded  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 

The  Reviewers  have  not  been  content,  in  the  article  under 
consideration,  with  mangling  the  reputation  of  Fulton  and  his 
performances,  but  have  turned  aside  If©  assail  another  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  whom  his  country  has  claimed  the  merit  of  an  ifn* 
portant  invention.  I  allude  to  Godfrey,  who  is  contempts- 


*  They  have,  however,  in  thei?  twentieth  number  made  RliierJvnias  an 
Englishman.  The  astronomer  wag  bora  within  seven  miles  of  Philadelphia  j 
aid.  never  absent  from  his  native  country. '  His  ancestors  were  of  the  banka 
of  the  Shine. 

Vox,.  I.-v-M  m 
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candy  mentioned  in  a  no  te,  and  Introduced  in  the  text  with 
’  'w  greater  indignity.  The  note  13  as  follows— “  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Logan,  we  think  as  obscure  an  Godfrey  himself  claimed 
for  the  latter i  the  invention  of  Hadley's  Quadrant  - two  years 
after  the  description  of  it  had,  as  he  says,  appeared  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions .”  The  reference  to  Godfrey,  in  the 
text,  is  in  this  strain*—1*  We  are  almost  malicious  enough  to 
wish  Franklin  were  alive,  to  see  with  what  little  ceremony 
his  admiring  countrymen  have  dove-tailed  him  in  between 
two  worthies,  one  of  whom  (Godfrey)  he  has  himself  desig° 
paced,  in  his  correspondence,  as  a  most  dogmatical,  overbear¬ 
ing,  and  disagreeable  fellow,  who  gave  himself  airs  because 
he  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  mathematics.” 

Before  I  proceed  to  comment  upon  the  note,  which  is  too 
choice  «  specimen  of  the  temper  and  knowledge  which  these 
Reviewers  bring  to  the  discussion  of  American  affairs,  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  without  elucidation,  I  will  beg  leave  to 
quote  what  Franklin  has  really  said  of  Godfrey,  in  order  that 
my  reader  may  compare  it  at  once  with  their  report,  and 
better  understand  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  their 
citations.  It  is  not  in  his  Correspondence,  but  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  that  Franklin  speaks  of  Godfrey,  and  it  is  in  these 
words  **  Among  the  first  members  of  our  Junto ,  was  Thomas 
Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  great  in  his  way,  and 
afterwards  inventor  of  what  is  now  called  Hadley's  Quadrant. 
But  he  knew  little  out  of  his  way,  and  was  not  a  pleasing 
companion ;  as,  like  most  great  mathematicians  I  have  met 
with,  he  expected  umversaljprecision  in  every  thing  said,  and 
was  for  ever  denying  or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the 
disturbance  of  all  conversation.  I  continued  to  board  with 
Godfrey,  who  lived  in  part  of  my  house,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  his  glazier’s  busi¬ 
ness,  though  he  worked  little,  being  always  absorbed  in  ma¬ 
thematics.”  So  much  for  the  smattering  of  mathematics. 
And  were  the  other  parts  of  the  pretended  designation  veri¬ 
fied,  it  would  be  difficult  to  perceive,  what  the  habits-  of  the 
mathematician  in  society,  have  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  invention  of  the  quadrant. 

The  “man  of  the  name  of  Logan,  as  obscure  as  Godfrey,1* 
can  be  no  other  than  “  the  honourable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan11 
of  whom  Franklin  also  speaks  in  his  Memoirs,  and  who,  nest 
to  William  Penn,  makes  the  most  considerable  figure  in  the 
History  of  Pennsylvania -whom  the  proprietary  entrusted 
"irith  the  management  of  all  his  affairs  in  the  province,  and 
Cherished  through  life  as  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  his 
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friends  -who  made  valuable  communications  to  the  Eoyul  SEC-  'VM. 
Society,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  one  volume  of 
its  Transactions,  the  38th  s’®  whose  charges  as  Chief  f’lsike 
of  Pennsylvania  were  reprinted  and  read  with  admiration, 
in  London:  who  corresponded  regularly  with  the  most 
eminent  among  the  scientific  worthies  of  his  time ;  such  as 
Linnaeus,  Fabrioius,  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Halley,  Sir  liana  Sloan, 

Dr.  Fothergill,  Peter  Collinson,  William  Jones  (father  of 
Sir  William :)  and  whom  all  consulted  with  the  deference 
due  to  a  mind  of  the  first  order  in  the  variety  and  strength 
of  its  powers,  and  of  indefatigable  activity  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  advancement  of  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  talents,  studies,  and  vo¬ 
cation  of  Dr.  Golden  and  James  Logan }  and  of  the  latter  I 
think  I  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  was  excelled 
in  no  respect  by  any  one  of  the  Europeans  who  settled  on 
this  continent ;  and  that  if  he  is  obscure,  none  was  better 
entitled  to  the  most  brilliant  Illustration.  An  4  honest 
chronicler,’  Proud,  with  whose  History  of  Pennsylvania  the 
labourers  for  the  American  department  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  ought  not  to  be  unacquainted,—  has  spoken  of  his 
44  living  actions,”  and  made  a  summary  exposition  of  his 
character  and  career  which  I  will  copy  for  their  instruction, 
vouching  myself,  from  personal  inquiry,  for  the  accuracy  of 
ail  the  particulars. 

“  James  Logan  was  descended  of  a  family  originally  from 
Scotland,  where,  in  the  troubles  of  that  country,  occasioned  by 
iihe  affair  of  Earl  Gowrie,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  VI,  his 
grandfather,  Robert  Logan,  was  deprived  of  a  considerable 
estate ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  father,  Patrick  Logan, 
being  in  reduced  circumstances,  removed  into  Ireland,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Lurgan,  the  place  of  his  son  James* 
birth.  Patrick  Logan  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  where  he  commenced  master  of 
arts but  afterwards  joined  in  religious  society  with  the 
Quakers, — This,  his  son,  James  Logan,  being  endowed  with 
a  good  genius,  and  favoured  with  a  suitable  education,  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  divers  branches  of  learning  and 
science ;  after  which  he  went  to  England ;  from  ‘whence,  in 
the  year  1699,  and  about  the  25th  of  his  age,  he  removed  to 


*Fa?  the  years  1733, 1734.  One  of  the  papers  is  entitled  "Same  espari- 
Hffiste  concerning’ tlic  Impregnation  of  the  Seels  of  Plants another  w  Same 
teB^itecencenuag  the  Son  aad  Moca,  whea  assat  tht  horizon,  appeamg 
kfgertfeaB  when  near  the  zenith.”  See  2fote  W- 
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PAii'F  I.  Pennsylvania,  in  company  with  William  Penn,  in  his  latter 
voyage  to  America i  and  in  1701,  he  was,  by  commission 
from  the  Proprietary,  appointed  secretary  of  the  province, 
and  clerk  of  the  counoil  for  the  same.” 

“  lie  adhered  to  what  was  deemed  the  proprietary  interest  ; 
and  exerted  himself  with  great  fidelity  to  it.  He  held  the 
several  offices  of  provincial  secretary,  commissioner  of  pro¬ 
perty,  chief  justice,  and  for  near  two  years,  governed  the 
province,  as  president  of  the  council.” 

Many  years  before  his  death,  he  retired  pretty  much 
from  the  hurry  and  incumbrance  of  public  affairs,  and  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  principally  at  Stanton ,  his  country 
eeat,  near  Germantown ,  about  five  or  six  miles  from  PhiladeU 
ph\a}  where  he  enjoyed,  among  hia  books,  that  leisure  in 
which  men  of  letters  take  delight,  and  corresponded  with  the 
literati  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  well  versed  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  learning,  acquainted  with  the  ori¬ 
ental  tongues,  a  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Italian  languages  ;  deeply  skilled  in  the  mathematics,  and  in 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  ;  ns  several  pieces  of  his  own 
writing,  in  Latin,  &c.  demonstrate;  some  of  which  have  gone 
through  divers  impressions  in  different  parts  of  Europe ,  and 
are  highly  esteemed.  Among  his  productions  of  this  nature; 
his  Expcr'mcnta  Melctemata  de  Plant  arum  Generatione,  or  his 
Experiments  on  the  Indian  Corn  or  Maize  of  America,  with  his 
observations  arising  therefrom,  on  the  generation  of  plants, 
published  in  Latin,  at  Leyden,*  in  1739,  and  afterwards,  ia 
1747,  republished  in  London,  with  an  English  version  on  the 
opposite  page,  by  Dr.  jf.  Fothergill ,  are  both  curious  and  in¬ 
genious."— Along  with  this  piece  was  likewise  printed,  in 
Latin,  at  Leyden ,  another  treatise,  by  the  same  author,  en¬ 
titled,1  Canonum  pro  inveniendis  refractionum ,  turn  smplicimi, 
turn  in  lentibus  duplicmni  focis,  demonstrations  geometric®?— 
41  Autore  fajobo  Logan,  Judice  supremo  et  Preside  provimi® 
Pensihaniensis ,  in  America?*  And  in  his  old  age,  he  trans¬ 
lated  Cicero* s  excellent  treatise,  De  senectute ,  which,  with  his 
explanatory  notes,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  or  encomiuih,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  afterwards  Dr. 
Franklin,  of  that  city,  in  1774.  He  was  one  of  the  people 
called  fakers,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  October,  1751,  aged 
about  77  years  j — leaving  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit 
and  benevolence  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  a  library, 
which  he  had  been  50  years  in  collecting;  (since  called  die 
Loganian  Library )  intending  it  for  the  common  use  and  bene¬ 
fit  ©f  all  lovers  of  learning.  It  was  said  to  contain  the  best 
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editions  of  the  best  books,  in  ■various  languages,  ayts  and  SKO,  VII3. 
sciences,  and  to  be  the  largest',  and  by  far  the  most  valua- 
foie,  collection  of  the  kind,  at  that  time,  in  this  part  of  the 

world.” 

The  reputation  which  James  Logan  deservedly  enjoyed 
for  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics,  led  God¬ 
frey  to  seek  his  notice  and  aid,  and  to  consult  him  on  his 
projects  in  mechanical  philosophy.  That  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Davis’s  Quadrant  struck  Logan  as  of  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  importance ;  and  as  Godfrey  was  then  unknown 
beyond  nis  native  province,  he  undertook  to  foe  the  herald 
and  voucher  of  his  invention  with  the  philosophers  of  Lon¬ 
don.  in  the  month  of  May,  S  732,  he  addressed  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  to  Dr.  Edmund  Halley ;  in  which  he  described 
fully  tne  construction  and  uses  of  Godfrey’s  instrument.  * 

The  following  passages  of  this  letter  explain  his  views  of 
the  case,  and  the  motives  and  objects  of  his  interposition. 

44 1  shall  presume,  from  thy  favour  shown  to  me  in  England, 
in  1724,  to  communicate  an  invention  that,  whether  it  an¬ 
swer  the  end  or  not,  will  be  allowed,  I  believe,  to  deserve 
thy  regard.  I  have  it  thus.” 

“  A  young  man  born  in  this  country,  Thomas  Godfrey  by 
name,  by  trade  a  glazier,  who  had  no  other  education  than  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  with  a  little  common  arithmetic, 
having  in  his  apprenticeship  with  a  very  poor  man  of  that 
trade,  accidentally  met  with  a  mathematical  book,  took  such 
a  fancy  to  the  study,  that,  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  genius, 
without  any  instructor,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  that, 
and  of  every  other  of  the  kind  he  could  borrow  or  procure  in 
English ;  and  finding  there  tvas  more  to  be  had  in  Latin  books,  . 
under  all  imaginable  discouragements,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  language,  till  he  could  pretty  well  understand 
an  author  on  these  subjects ;  after  which,  tne  first  time  I  ever 
saw  or  heard  of  him,  to  my  knowledge,  he  came  to  borrow 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia  of  me.  Inquiring  of  him  here¬ 
upon,  who  he  was,  I  was  indeed  astonished  at  his  request  ; 
but,  after  a  little  discourse,  he  soon  became  welcome  to  that 
or  any  other  book  I  had.  This  young  man  about  18  months 
since,  told  me  he  had  for  some  time  been  thinking  of  an  in¬ 
strument  for  taking  the  distances  of  the  stare  fey  reflecting 
speevdums,  which  he  believed  might  be  of  service  at  sea ; 
and  not  long  after  he  showed  me  a  common  sea  quadrant,  to 
which  he  had  fitted  two  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  such  a 
manner  as  brought  two  stars  at  almost  any  distance  to  coin- 
esde,  (Then  follows  a  description  of  the  instrument.) 

“  But  I  am  now  sensible  I  have  trespassed  in  being  so 
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PART  I.  particular  when  writing  to  Dr.  Halley ;  for  I  well  know  that 
to  a  gentleman  noted  for  his  excellent  talent  of  reading,  ap» 
prehending,  and  greatly  improving,  less  would  have  been 
sufficient;  but,  as  this  possibly  may  be  communicated  by 
thee,  I  shall  crave  leave  farther  to  add,  that  the  use  of  the 
instrument  is  very  easy,”  &c. 

u  If  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude  by  the  moon 
is  to  meet  with  a  reward,  and  this  instrument,  which,  for  all 
that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of,  is  an  invention  altogether 
new,  be  made  use  of,  in  that  case  I  would  recommend  the 
inventor  to  thy  justice  and  notice.  He  now  gets  his  own  and 
family’s  bread  (for  he  is  married)  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands  only,  by  that  mean  trade.  He  had  begun  to  make  ta- 
9  hies  of  the  moon  on  the  very  same  principles  with  thine ,  till  I 
,  lately  put  a  copy  of  those  that  have  lain  so  many  years  print¬ 
ed,  but  not  published,  with  W.  Jnnys ,  into  his  hands ,  and  then 
highly  approving  them,  he  desisted 

In  the  same  yeai-?  1732,  Godfrey  prepared,  himself,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  invention,  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society ;  but 
it  was  not  then  transmitted,  from  the  expectation  which  he 
entertained  of  the  effect  of  the  letter  to  Halley.  No  notice, 
however,  was  taken  of  it  by  Halley,  and  after  an  interval  of 
a  year  and  a  half,  Logan  resolved  to  have  the  matter  sub¬ 
mitted  immediately  to  the  Royal  Society.  For  this  purpose 
he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  letter,  together  with  the  paper  of 
Godfrey,  to  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  an  eminent  botanist  and 
member  of  the  society,  engaging  him  to  lay  them  before 
that  body.  The  result  is  detailed  in  the  following  authentic 
letter*  to  Logan,  from  his  respectable  friend,  Captain  Wright, 
who  took  charge  of  his  communications  to  Collinson. 

London,  Feb.  4th,  1734. 

Mr.-James  Loc  *n. 

Sir— Your  fa  our  of  December  4th  I  have  received,  and 
immediately  carried  that  inclosed  to  Mr.  Collinson  (Jan.  26) 
•who  with  pleasure  received  that,  as  he  had  done  the  former; 
and  after  reading  it,  with  an  agreeable  smile,  he  said,  “  I  make 
no.  doubt  of  removing  the  uneasiness  our  good  friend  is  under, 
.which  is  all  caused  by  some  of  Dr.  Halley* s  cunning He 
yery  much  referred  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Jones’s  inte¬ 
rest,  as  well  as  using  his  own,  to  have  your  letters  communi- 


°  Taken  from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  George  Logan,  the 

Edson  of  James  Logan,  and  wnc  forms  one  pretty  notable  exception  at 
,  to  the  rule  of  the  Quarterly  Review— that  “  there  is  no  such  person 
known  in  America  as  a  respectable  country  gentleman.” 
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jilted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  most  proper  find  likely  SEC.  Vilf. 
manner  to  have  effect. 

I  soon  found  means  to  take  a  glass  with  Mr.  Jones,*  who 
gave  me  his  company  a  whole  afternoon ;  when  he  often  hinted 
at  Dr.  Halley's  ungenerous  treatment  of  you,  bht  said  that  was 
not  the  onhj  time,  for  the  doctor  had  been  guilty  of  such  things 
to  others.  He  very  strongly  believes  Mr.  Hadley  was  the 
inventor  of  his  own  instrument,  and  gives  these  reasons  to 
support  its  That  as  he  had  dwelt  so  long  on  improving  and 
bringing  to  perfection  the  reflecting  telescope,  he  could  not 
miss  of  knowing  how  to  bring  two  objects  to* coincide  by  spe- 
culums ;  and  he  as  firmly  believes  Thomas  Godfrey  was  the 
inventor  of  his  instrument  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  as  Had¬ 
ley  was  of  his  by  his  help  from  the  reflecting  telescope ,  and 
says  each  one  ought  to  have  the  merit  of  his  own  instrument. 

He  then  asked  me  the  use  of  the  bow  I  brought  him  last  year, 
and  in  what  respect  it  exceeded  Davis’s  quadrant  ?  X  told  him 
as  far  as  I  could,  but  that  for  my  own  part  I  had  never  used 
it.  He  was  pleased  with  the  invention,  and  said  it  deserved 
notice,  if  it  answered  what  was  proposed,  and  desired  I  would 
get  one  made ;  for  it  would  signify  nothing  to  mention  it  to  the 
society,  without  a  model ;  and  that,  being  produced,  would  be 
a  strong  voucher  for  Thomas  Godfrey,  to  show  that  he  had  a 
capacity  and  a  genius  tending  that  way ;  and  it  would  be  a 
very  good  introduction  for  the  reading  of  your  letter  tp-.Dr. 

Halley.  I  got  one  made  in  two  days,  and  carried  it  iB  Mr,  - 
Collinson  (30th  Jan.)  who  sent  it  to  Sir  Hans  Sloan’s ;  where 
it  underwent  an  examination  by  four  or  five  members,  one  of 
which  was  Mr.  Hadley,  who,  with  the  others,  highly  approved 
of  it.  The  next  day  it  was  produced  to  the  Royal  Society, 
where  Mr.  Norris  and  myself  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Collin¬ 
son;  and  upoii  reading  the  description  of  the  bow,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  your  first  letter  to  Pr.  Halley  read,  which 
was  all  that  was  then  read ;  and  when  done,  Mr.  Machen  ad¬ 
dressed  the  president,  (or  the  gentleman  who  supplied  his 
place ;  for  Sir  H,  Sloan  was  not  there,  being  absent  upon  ac-i 
count  of  his  brother-in-law’s  death),  and  scud  he  had  the 
vouchers  ready  on  the  table  for  any  one's  perusal,  who  might 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  letter,  or  the  instrument  being  ge¬ 
nuine,  and  rsc-  ways  taken  from  Mr.  Hadle  y’s,  hut  found  out 
about  the  same  time  that  his  was,  or  rather  prior  to  it,  if  the 
vouchers  were  true ;  and  if  they  are  not,  then,  said  he,  “  we 


■  *  Father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jone9{  and  an,  eminent  mathema-  • 
lician, 
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must  believe  that  all  the  'people  of  Pennsylvania  are  combined 
to  impose  on  the  society— which  no  reasonable  man  can.  do.” 
He  said  some  shrewd  things  of  Dr.  Halley ,  and  concluded  with 
saying  that  the  inventor  claimed  the  justice  of  having  that 
description  registered,  which  he  thought  no  one  could  deny 
him ;  and  should  that  instrument  be  the  park  for  the  longi¬ 
tude,  the  inventors  of  the  rest  must  dispute  their  priority 
before  the  learned  in  law.  No  person  said  any  thing  against 
it?  so  that  it  will  be  registered.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  under 
some  pain  for  these  two  transactions,  as  miscarried  in  Jones’s 
hands,  but  hope  he  has  cleared  it  up  to  your  satisfaction.  If 
not,  I  am  certain  of  doing  it  on  my  arrival. 

My  hearty  desires  for  yours  and  your  good  family’s  health, 
to  whom  my  best  respects.  7.  am,  dear  sir, 

4  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Edward  Wright. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1734,  Mr.  Logan  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Society,  “  A  further  Account  of  Thomas  Godfrey’s 
Improvement  of  Davis’s  Quadrant  transferred  to  the  Mari¬ 
ner’s  Bow,”  which,  under  this  title,  was  inserted  implicitly  in 
the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
same  year.*  I  proceed  to  extract  some  parts  of  Logan’s 
paper,  which  develop  further  the  history  of  the  case. 

;r  “ r^eing  informed  that  this  improvement,  proposed  by 
.’^Jadirey,  of  this  place,  for  observing  the  sun’s  altitude  at 
•ea,  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than  is  practicable  by 
the  common  instrument  in  use  fqr  that  purpose,  was  last 
winter  laid  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  his  own  description 
of  it,  and  that  some  gentlemen  wished  to  see  the  benefvt  im 
tended  by  it  more  fully  and  clearly  explained,  I,  who  havfc 
here  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  author’s  thoughts  on  such 
subjects,  being  persuaded  in  my  judgment,  that,  if  the  in¬ 
strument,  as  he  proposes  it,  be  brought  into  practice,  it  will 
in  many  cases,  be  of  great  service  to  navigation,  have,  there¬ 
fore,  thought  it  proper  to  draw  up  a  more  full  account  of  it 
than  the  author  himself  has  given,”  &c. 

c’  Some  masters  of  vessels,  who  sail  from  hence  to  the  West 
Indies,  have  got  some  of  them  made,  as  well  as  they  can  be 
•  done  here,  and  have  found  so  great  advantage  in  the  facility 
arid  the  ready  use  of  them  in  those  southerly  latitudes,  that 
they  reject  all  others.  It  is  now  four  years  since  Thomas 
Godfrey  hit  on  this  improvement :  for  his  account  of  it,  laid 


Month  of  December.  Article  33. 
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before, '  tlic  society-  lb$t  ~rniiiCTy:  hi  ippcE h z  - e*#;ts cubd.  /  $?;* ?z 
‘  years,' vaa  wrote  in  173£.$:..a:n&  M:  y  carpi  ElbaeSyb  < 

h'e'was  satisfied  in  this  of. nte&to&i&tfcgtiivirtiti  .thaqtiad^it%  • 
«e.  applied -himself  -to'  think  df'i.&e-oil’hjy  ud‘ 

hstrument  by.sjpscohirao,  %eSp  -5m  *o0X-Sf&r5^  tsicd;tj-v 

though -t$  is  also -useful  mtta1d3%  Etbutkb  »r 
S3  Has' bee&‘  ah^iidniiil^^i-o'i’ed.  by  the  m!;'2?^Vw?td  thqaEkhe 
had.,  k'T/itli  themy  was  thb$sd  t&sc^  .:;tStl-  fheitr  ulatfrj.ft  oh- 
serving:. the lafcii&dt^bthe  winter. ©Chilir^  yeiay 
haclv  thPhsladelpHft/hcfore-  i’hd  but! ,-icC-  Eelr  uaryy  y  r,v*>f 

was  w'toy,;^epi?tig'  some  .  ••  .?  »’ 

■  'Hlt was-indeed  iJttfcsppy,  *hb|i  .feayfogiE brxy  frc&rars scs^ 
jng'fee.-hadno;  de^iiamtancd.ja^  Imuyidcdgpioipsirc^na.  in  E  %«;. 
land,,  that  jy^nBnuaed  ^  Bsafc'I  !?&& 

ether'  affairs  df^ord  impbrtadse: fa&ey:&B'd;i£  wds  p«ukc  tb- 
an  sfciudtmt  wfiagh gave  meddle 
iragto  ^ubltsh’fiom|^'accd,uri|  ,o£.ii  m.'-pHEtilserei  thi'r’i 

ho^onht '  but  .-tlie.  my&itioh-.^  jVaBsIj 

,  £  ibikt  ;o~rE  S'.dcubi'iiot  bufctsrbnder’4»a^on^  gopd^ill-at  lefef 
tr^ihevp^acldab'wied^ed.-1  .This^oB-^ 

I:  had;  id'  'clhimy  h(srrdid  ■  t 1  then,  ;•  or  itov/y  dh^'Sdicr  ia? 

ebltey  of  dhtss.:  instruments;.  • '.’ 1-.  »nty;..?.r?shr  ■  ■ 

'  ihveBtbrf him8eIf''h^ight>.,by;:soi£hh'  me&asptm^ ii^eninbSs cc  -ky 
feihbhasmPrvtliat  might'  .bjrdf  real  ,*?  syi 

•l;Iu.hl#dcker.tathe:EdyaI;Sdjcsct5V0^&y^%i:^e^hdp^’ 
self  izittit 3 : sinjpi c : and  siatariai’iniumei;  Edikdi  IwaguJEcaEg '. 
ffarcerity,  ■. . lie  .beghui . thus****? .BzrdlzssapxizAn  rume  are  -bt;- 
tervblEe/thaE  the'  iloy,al  Scdefybo  Erbra  aadjudgt 
k;alrbirvantmpb,a:}.-4U%,:prcpeted,i0r  'the^'adysmeif^-  n.srek  k 
'  hiaTbfedge'.f*diiraiiT/dr-t!bijii'Ctehsk;na 
au  &'  ass- 1  isavabeha .  ina  dc  -ac  qua;  ate  d,  tub  u  gb  b.tW  pES- -  d.k  *  • 
tbics^:p£  thbbbUU^ 

•  Cctirugnueiat ■  tU'iiii.ch  au  n.j.ci ~c  uppi  w.:.iA.,.-G. ^’e.,  au.  . ,...,^ 

jwu  ucd  io  ” ./  her  uv  due  f  u  *  ,tys  ^  '  ’E  1  ’  ojrt/  ~i '  r' y  ^  . 

daii  for  •.iny'.jbaid^essi'5' ”■  i;.He  shen-zi:-:';^  that:  iind:ing,ukt;.vj-ii;it' 
dllHculty  un'  -'tolerable  ’  -obse  r1 rati  a  a  .of  ■  ardta'  t,v  at?  tab  are-  by" 

f Ev ; a’i'i^uodiihif;  he,  ’therefore, applied  lifts  dtuught  .pp- 

^vat'dbof-t&'.cj  years,  to  fuu's’tftrkdBiBStriVsvs.ep't^P'At^t':  -^jv 
scdhhg  fduimpro^eaieatjRad  ,lM 

clu&a"  with  •  the- iollowiagp  .phntse-^^hopoj^r.  Kdltig-Eas' 

ilutefnrc  1  shbi!  kid  -ac  shero  thari  ibati.am,  Etc.5>  -*  '  •*.': : 
•  ■hEithti’f.o^'iB  nor-Godfrey  -Icncw  at  the  data  of  thane  conti"- 
munications,  that  Lxf.  Join  ZiadEt",  the  nce-pveGidast  cf  th.a 
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Stoyat  ishitlbij '$&»£ jptietifcsd  a  paper  to  that  body*  dated  May 
lftb^t^»'VVcntAsa^,'a  MI  description  •  and  rationale, of  a 
yiWvctkiizj  <c.:k&;:mz  oi  the  oaiwe-  chiKictcry  which  be  •  cMroed 
&5.hS»  vaad'dmtl'iis  paper  was  inserted  in  the  volume 

<- Gc  Pb "l » mp;  *cnl  ^  ram  ,>ai©ns,  frr  tha l  year.  TMa  com-* 
3^u»Tc#p6:;!»f  ddadidjHs'die '  fduhdatldk  of  fiis-titSc  to  the  Ir» 
is  i&krfm&P'  proof,  vAddli  I  "can  discover,-  of 
Ids  having  seed,  dr  iieidsml  of' Godfrey’s  instrument }  'but' 'the 
tjuo&idoKB  which  I  have  mftdc'ehtablish  the  following  tacts-"* 
'iK^t''0bdfre^r%^dxoiiK  tliifead’y^tage  of  Rliint,  or  of  aid  from' 
it  in  the  yea, t-tT&Q;1  that  it  was'takea 
to\ea  Sotfn  'ritcr,’.fi,dd''itltere  'used,  in  tihsf  course  of  the- winter 
hf  oKat  yesfj  in  oHserymg'the  latitude*-  aadhronght  bach-  be* 
fee ithfc  end  fj£  Fefciu&ry,  173l’|- •  that' there  was,' -'therefore,  a 
feasibility-  of -its- being  mad'e'iiBovra’ to  Hadley,  within  good 
tH&*1fbr  the  yfeyhratl-oii-'of  hiei'  papei*  of  the  month.  of  Mayf 
1-  •  llW/tiradl^Miti'Bhl&deiphia'  b,:'£hafc  at  Was  canoed  toi  ja* 
isKdc&hy  &  captala  of Godfrey*®  dequamtautw;  -  Kdwu  tlicie 
'4oarea|3feUii  lof''a  ship  just  departing  £o  1  n^hi  d  who  gave 
iiifohnittito'Of  it  to-  Hadley,'  ’as  a' person  di  ur  au  hod  for  fell  • 
Blillamllagaiimty'ip. '  -die'-eohstracdon  sna-mprovement  -of 
•ofrdc.nl  iiiMrum'ei\ts:.\JBo  thiir&S'  it’n&yy'the  merit  of  priority, 
^tslv&s-  it  is^Wfes'-msisiifestly.-v/ith  Godfrey  ;■■  his-mvehiion  iVas 
i^'tpmpiete,dh,d’passed-qmckly  into  use  among  the  American 
of  vessels;- •  -  -Mr.  Logan -could"  have  ho- imaginable 
f.  ■  thotw  &  dtitepi  benevolence'-  -and  die' promotion  -of  /science;  To? 
fybdhcihg'  fiiid’ urging  the  'claims  of  •  Godfrey  j  ’ lie  edprerhy 
ttlsyA’d'W's'aiiy  piretehhlda  to  a  share  in  the  invention  ;-hio  essl- 
mtid  i''  capacity  ■  to'  'judge  of  its  character  precludes  all  idea  of 
meiuiving  been  deceived,  at  the  -elevation'  of-'his  nature  fetid 
cmdon  dess. that  of  his  having  stooped  to  practise -.a  desep- 
don;  It  will  be  -seen?  by  an  ifcstract  which  I-  am  about  to  mike 
from  one  cf  hia  letters,  ofadater '  datep  to  the  inatbematid'ici 
\7mu' -Jones,-  that 1  he '  returned-  bis :  persuasion' c»f  'God&e^ 
vitw,  and  •  v/us.  not  .without  suspicion  -of  foal ylayv v I- : :  ■  - 
:tV*  av,  cvc.y  * kdc  to  say  o* .  \\  r. ebjeet  of  insirumcnts,  bn t 
..s  in  luy  unking,  Z  foiniul,  '  .od  fuy  medioch*  greedy 
%.  leotLu  hi  s5  cue  1  wn*.  may:  for  .speed  r-ai 

r  ,  **  yj  v  cry  fiCich  e::c<  ed ..  \  ar.$  Thomas  Godfrey^ 

,  entions  were,  I  thin!:,  tmy-v, .. -^nik,  •  that  by  the  rdle  eUaij 
i  dome  i  p2*Ci  ui-iremely  so.  _  have'' here  seen  tiro-  h\ 
Gene  yade  by  liauley^a  dd'caica,  v/ho.  enjoys  both  (h  e  rt 


0  'i'ko  ielu’.fie  of ; title  Ti‘&t-ii:acu6r.3  in  vducu-'*f  b  wStrJr.G^'  v.‘S.;-  * 

hug  pcblisbed,  lUitU' faftt'r tke  date cf LsgrGs Lsttcrs. •  -; ■  ‘  ■  •<." 


Rr,mris  ytsvwfiv’e,  * 

' and  profit  of  ikm'^,md'-L  &q^c-piivr%ufa£flr.  „r£® 
TfeTtms  Godfrey  ha<t  m&Gp$:p  ffe-gi  ioftka  .a^^cfefe:  V- 

tics,  ®od  it:  yfoidd,.  £fe'th<feafe M..  Mu  -h; 

fi,c  mas" as  .that-of-my  mm qiMldrshj 
ife/to  EeeJika.rewarderl”:-';',  ww  Xfefe ,. v--.:  .■  /N-.'.  v,;kv;> 

•  The. .  tpotatxoa  iw)jaclv  I-shavsci  mid®  .feira  'Franklin-, 
tbat^tf'aRcrilbed  the  quadn^tcalkcl  to-  Godl^yjfed: 

as  he  at'  cup, time  .lfeed-  uudeftthc.  same ,r5fe£,.w.ith  ihc:kmths»-. . 
mattciaa, .  .fed  r  constantly •  took .  on  interest  Ife- 

tsstimoriyis  of. 310  Ktde'mom,eu?.'  Gfe  !;ave3.d-aeidklopit»>c^ 
to  the  came '.effect*  from.affiofew,’  c£.!«s .  ootcinpor^^^r*- 
Johu  .Ewiftg,  a.prov.ost  of •  fee:; Umyorfejr;  c£  :i?feufelfenir*-}; 
fed  ,ofe? ofthfe.3ncis.t)acuee’at!tcl  learned feafee^fetfeps ■ 
this  country  ,-.W _  •  prodfeedi^. <-p '.  fir* . da?  jtitat :  rfe . 
quested  .to  .proafeucP.  in!  this  matter,,  stated ■  ip- ^ntr^'  .**  feat • 
lit '  feefe  Miv..  Godfrey  fei£  Ms .;.  qiyulrfetj.  ,afe .  fed  ■aocfeub  t  ■’ 
Both.  Godfrey  aad’Hddlcy urlgiua! 
mtrunieufs'  .depended-  hpoa"  the  •  .aamt,  .pfec5p|.$s,’F&c,  feA;; 
\vfefet  of  autfefe^jis  feus  foyad.mfavioutof  God^k'^r’s  meatj- 
fc^ufSHcSpt;tO\ssvd8%r;;pG;..&0i,  .feis  istd.e,  .©fetfe;  Atlantic,.,  r-lfps#1; 
dnfefefeofe  forfemfean  fee,.feviagfefccQflfeiiifeed  .osiaulfe 
fefeiisly  "the  srixse  asfefecrfeed-  .to. •jjadlpy, .ye  &1iafefeys;: 
jvs»s5spn,-  to  he  :pyqy.d  of  his  „uame  j  and,- inFeomparisig.  fee;.ctsv 
cuKistjmccs  of  his  education  sod  &feifefe..w$fet.  thofevof-the  ‘ 
Yk~ife aident  of  the.'  Boyal  .Society,  fe  entitled,  taatt^hptas. 
tqhim.a  superior,  nay  almost  ,uarhral led  natural 
isfekted  that  when  Ifewtop’d •  PHnfepm 
thcir-appeanuccq,  “the  Best msthemadsiefe  wcpeohjliged, tft  • . 
study  thpm  wife.c&rc,  .fed  ’there  of.-fc/  lower 
ysatnrs.  npoti  them,  till  encouraged  by.ife  tesfemoumQof  th6v 
learn' z'dJl  Xfei  Apiericen.  glazier,  sdihout-  encouragement  • 
frpm  fey  .quarter,;  v/hoily  self-taught  in  the  mathematics  nnd’ 
in-fee  Lfen,  ventured  upon,  and, mastered’, this  great  v/ofe  at-.' 
taicr.flyr.gej  anti  finally  j  whir  the  erfearras'smfets  pfan!mii>. 
bte  trade,  qy-d.  extreme  poverty,  produced  the.  most  feeful  of, 
agronomical  sratrumeftts.  •  ’  He  ifey  havefeen*  in  the' courtly 


v.?£c*apsfe?  of  Dr,  E'sdtsg  in-tho  lotvoLof  the  Transactions  of  A;  X\  S.;, 
tfedbl «?f  an  improvement  of  Ms  o'wn.in'  iha  consfeedon  of  0o3frcy*s<^«ad- 
k.!'*i,‘  Tie  cslfeit  titf(  molt  uscfol  of  cH  cstronjjjntcnl.lnstroracnt?,  tna  v/orld 
ever  kiiew.  rin;hcre  b  ako,  i»scxie4  In  tlio-'Aiiitri'can  pmOdical  r/orfc,  tne 
lyf'CTciio,  £??  Ske.'  1U1'/,  a  Jciter  of-SJr,  E'-riRg,  in  ivhlc'r  J.ta  rsy.y-  a  Login 
flits  diodpdoa  t*;s  reHcctmg-!r.atr«tncr»t;M’r.  Gnd&c-y  eonttfnet* » 
e  :i,  yliidt  sppemto  ha  tise  wry  instrument  nor/  in  common  ore ;  sems  very : 
trifSin;?  coreness  in  tiui  Coartrucilbsi  oniy  excepted;  v/htcU  ii%ht  have  been 


i'dphguagb'.of  ; 

^ing^nc!  -disagreeable  felloVv^br.it^c  must  still  attracttbcliigli-v 
€Ztz&&urpiQV:  for'£lib^tre?4t^oF  -MQ'ititdlectual.powftr^  and 
iheT&jidSudb^  of  his- spirit;^  Leshkxoim* 

tryKien,-  universally y'Rttach'liis  name  .’to  tho'.'qmadrant,  ••an&in:  '■■ 
tits  yamobof 'a.fbw  X;gosj-:the'i”a,ce^b&tv/eeib.tli0'namcs.:of  Had¬ 
ley  ■'fer\d;^:dir  ty:  will  ^adda.-thd  came  ^mnTibv'aa  ;  the- rivalry. 
cf!  iIis-'Bri£iGa‘t.ad  •i^merk'^-a^tioa®-ia:!atimbers,  power,  tvnd 
c'^atdd^sica^ -f'-i :^r*Vf 'V«r. ..  •.  -'a.  p  , 

o'- There  ;ia  aotihe  least- cdloutyewen-  for-tli©  supposition,  that  • 
^o'Amiorkani;aiataemutbian;drew/tbeaotidn'o^bic'imprdyc/v 
ssiciK  %po&'I>EiV^^  external '  source?-  every  ;' 

dt<asmstatifce''hi)pdse&'jihc'belicf:tliat;-it,47&s'enth':(s!y'tbe-  pro»: 
^ddt^ff’Ms^w^'^aiiifeiaitdpcoiiitbmatibtis^ .:  ;?TMs'  isrnot  tho: 
Gt!cJ^ho(tk^kV^^'^!^ve2,tO  Edi|li3r»tlvouplvwe.slioiild;dis'»!  • 
lidssd t&va  &c:\c|at'Stidiiptli(ppossibility'.ofJiitv:being:aiidQbted: '. 

Bbvkwkaym^Oojiildtr'  ;ihe.*^mb^S'iTy' which’!- arii'aboftt:t<i  . 
cl rvjlfdttobj '-Fi ; R’/fb  of fim&dti' 'undp Edkibaiglv,.'  .mid; 

A'c^femy^fr^  garland  Go&h  • 

fx£y  d  y  ^cve-ttlielesb  j  twill  venture'  to-'dpp'salto:  his'  Mathemv, 
deal  mi’d  'FltildsOpliiGiii  vBietSdaag^j^dvhich^ait^thei  articlfl- 

p  •  i-Wy-kV 

;• .  --ky  €|hadmit:  i  .So ' called':  'from  '-its*  investor*  Jolntf  • 

’•  Hadley  ESip'-S  siiioW-umversally  used,  •  as:  the  ;■  best  of  any  "for  ;• 
kaUtkal- ikd'Oth'er  observations.’  It Seeths/th©  ftrst  idea  of  thi$: . 

'  eiscelleilvo x&gtrtftofcht '  w&s'  'h\xg$6stb'&' 'fy-'&r.VHodke •?  £p?:ite*. ' 
Sprat/ in  Ms' History  ofthe  Royal  Society^  p.'  248,  •  mentions'  . ' 
the  -iiiventlcth  bfh"n*iv/;iii'§tiHm^nt-fbr  talcing- angles  by  reflect 
'tiohji' hy>'%Mdt-'i»eati§'-the^yc-;>at  /otlCC-ae'es  the  two-  objects 
both ' as'^o'dchm^'tlVe'1  s&mc'point^tliottgk-distaiit-'^imost  to  a’- . 
semi-dteelc ;  which  is'  of  great -vise :  for,  -making  exact  observe- ; 
tidm  at  Seat  «■  Tffds  ihsttument  is  described  and  illustrated  by' 
a'-figuire  ihilodkcht-'postlmiUbusyVoidk;  pxSOfh-  -1  But  4s  it  a&*: 
iiiittedtof 'duly  one '.reflection,  it" would  •  d.t>tf'4tt3wer. die  ’pul?'  ' 

pose.”  . . 17;e-'-maCtsf'i-''hotvc^c^i -zvas  ■  at  -last- ■ejfected-.by  -dSir  Isaac ,  '• 

JWewloiipxvho  ‘ dotnmUnicated.  to^Dr.-.  ■■If alky- -a  'paper  of,  hum ip-  ■ 
writing  .containing  the  description  of  anihstrumentwith  two;; 
reflections*'  which  -scs-cm.- after-!,. the  doctor’s  deathtwas'  found’  • 
amphg-hb  papers  by,$fc-- Jones,  by: whom; it  w&?  'fcom#.mi* - 
eated-. to;- the;  Royal  ■  Society*  and"  i&jftas  publisitfid.'  In  tho;Fhh- 
losophical  ;.Traiilsabti, pisb  for  thfejycayriy4^'i:  -How.  it  kdpfklpd’. 
ihat'Dr. ’ ???? # ? o :.r /jr,'?.  fife  'tmi^.h^'aijicyJt . 
to  account  fors  more,,  especially  as-::Mr>  Sadky  ha4'dcmnkA< 


hjdthe' 

ffauztcdm  the:  sap*$  prbtdpks^,  Mts,  Hctdkji^l^TTOS^di 
acquainted  ...with "  Si?.>'l5sd0;-Hcw.^Kj'  might.  &$c£. 

caypthat  D±v  Ho'o&els  proposaLcouId  fes’  oMi?S;«d;%:rvtc'5in5 
a ‘double  rejection. ;  *and. . perhaps -i^-  consequence,  of thsrfiWy 
he  irjjy.it  apply  liuscc!?,-  without  any  previous  btorhu? ^ 
what  ••■l^ewtoa.  ••had;sp|!ially.  don%v  to,  too ;  ej/nntraotloar^l:  'his.-, 
instrument.  'v,Mr.  ^'ddfrsyv  too* ■  of  -  Fca^ylysati%ihad;  £& 
course  to  a,  similar-  cspbdicsit;'.  for  which  .reason 
'  tlernea  of.  that-  colony.  ..havd,-  ascribed  -  the  hy/eEtidn,,^£;:f.’:da 

•  excellent  mothnacat  to  him*  •  ]Tke  sratk-.mpTj.  pvcfizhhj 

cock  ’of-. these. gmtkmm  ■■■dkceivcf&i.  $fi& m?t§odindcp3ti$v$>fif 
CnaaiiathcrfljS.  4- -Jin'  i 

-■■  .Sc  opinion  thus  liberally  and  dbcproaplyissproascd  byBr* 

/  Huttbny ;  wasf  without  ;j&oubt*  •<  that,. of  the-'- 
iT3fyiwhen-m$  whole -matter:' xrps iferotightauiaor;; theiif.c«5jt*- 
EideratifRi:  ■■-OtEier.visepthey  ncvs£,:trouM:iizte:  Ctmsyptdd'-.td- 
admit  "into; 1  the  ^"olitme'-'cjf-'their ^-Transactions* 

'lagaai  'after  they  li&cLp  ubiished  that; -of .  Hadley*'-  The  fijpsspi: 

•  tedy.-Ee  view  has  attributed  to LogaR^hotv. accurately  J&;  tfhc: 
reader  now  deckle-^the  idvcwal-  that  two ;  years;kad-.«fepse4; 
shted ’thd-appearahee -of- Hadley?s  paper* -When1 ha-Bjeferrcd- 
ther  churn  bf -Godfrey.  ■ -  rButy  admitting-ths.  inters!  ;tblho  sb/ 
gVeat,r-if -we  admit  also,  r.thc  factey'-ofwhicViherc'^ad.hapstb-'' 
'doubt,— 'that  Godfrey’s  instrument  was.-c,omid«ted';mi.Xfi!,0». 
na&  that  Logan,vdi;enhe  commtthicatedrthe'irj;ead0a':io::;l^r»- 

' -Halley,  ia'iTSS,  believed,  as  he  asserts,  that  itwouMj^ppehr' 
eudrely  newfo'  Hallby^the  delay  mths  cdmmunicati0a.of;lt^. 
which  Logan  'at  the  'dams^titae  satisfactorily  explains,  can.  ihifr. 

•  nkh  Ko-afgasatentsiorprccumptiosi  ajgaiast  die  validity.', of  God- 
fky’s  claim:  The'dispute  .between  Sir.isaac  Newton  and’  Leib» 

.  liHs,  concerning  'the  >  invention  -.of.'  the,  method,  of,  fUndon^;. 


'  ••■••SfvrQ'COBsider  t^ft  drafaoter  .y/lilch  H^licy  bore,  accord uiV.tpthe  £ta?e«'. 
r-entef  ceph-in  Wright}  his  «Hen^c(;wMi''£jespcci  tar ^cwtbtffl aud" 
ty  suppressum  of  Logan* a  leUcp— tiiC  eoavicUoa  faicesiteis!?  hjjon:£Ue'i£ii:,i!*; 

Usd  resolved'  to'flacure-tho'ciw^t  -of -the  lnvo!id«a=t«.,ttsi.H5ji  •  -Xy. 
•tha •  BiciOry .of  -the-' Roys!  Ejopletyj,  v’e  find. that,  P'n  t?;s.f>rst  of.Sc^totrsbtrf., 
■IW*,  eft*?  th©  receipt  of  l«ffan^,lefct«!V  ftaUey  vohmte^cd.ito  &*©»&;  oil 
t'*e  put  of  the  Society*  a  trial  at' eea* ’of  Hadley's- quadrant? s«m1  rem.'fihdiu' 
&  l«?our,  without;  giving  the  least  httiniaiic®- of’  hi3’l£BhiyIt5ge:yi,t^p 
,csp4rs  ^completion  of  tfee-ins!*qro2i$ in  ep£ot!i^  quarter.-,  T,jae._pa^?of 
jk'.-'vnh,  itr^u-'d  in  ihe  PhUosoninw  Tm>cnctipn?#  ,Ko.  fSS,  n.,I53f  -jsfitfi' 
-%i,dsse?fnt;opi~r*“'  A  tree,  copy  of  a  paper,  in  the  hand  wi$sg  <4‘  SiyJssa© 
LwvtOn,  found  aseon"  the  papeiti  of  tlieiate  l)i*.  H£iik}v  containins,  &'.drf- 
'  cciptwia  of  auinstrtilrsRt  for.*  «bscrV«jR  the  mopn*s  distance  feyra  ,thti  (btcsl 
sfoxw”  -  ,  u  -  ,  ' ■  " .' '. ;.  /■'  „. ';.,  '•  •,:. 


'  .  •  MOST'LimS-O^'-TSSa.-^ 

WYiy  7'  u2is.i\t$  w»  MM  dSi-tlift;"  toHhc  jii'cft&iit  in  c'cvokS  respects/.  : 
licptoivpttbliahcd  hi$  is^dsoti  only  sii  p'04^  after  Laibnhz 
v  feed  ■<  •gltea1  - dri'a*  Miferewtial-  :G&louias  *  to ; the' -.world.  •  /.The; 

1  £&uii,p  tected  his'  iitvcntloa*  &  ihb  yaaro  iSS^iSS'O  jraai,;:^ 
alio  I'layal  Society  Ui'd^ed-^MsvIhvoay  ttpoa-tltt9;.ground^  • 
Tfee^e^oilfie ' w&M-ti^.tep’/toa^qolssccd  la  thd  opinion,'  "• 
.  that  •  oiigmationia  .<k© .to/bftfih ;thess  iEustnous  ; 

philosophers  1  ati&^aucfy  .fa  rdidikdiheodymli  bo'  iso  conclu^ 

. doa jn-'reg'asd’ tO''.G6dfi% md tffaMcfr^ •;*?,: •  ^v-. ;;  -:••  •  ■.-.■■>•:' v-* 

t!i©  ^uWtcrly1  IhmQv^i ' 
ali&tti  d^r^.efsci'Uisi''  salty  in-ciEogissing.'E^gbM^''; 

•  .  was^»Muyal&oiddfefOT^ 

■  ■  w;e:h&r»^^  ’shallhc  moappomted*:. :. 

;  t^!,aa:o5tt^t-'whioIi  ia  tnily'-marvcIlouG,  and  whieHdcsflrbyfi'  all:, , 

,  ■  •c0ii8dca'B«.lBii-any  ,pf  aowiCiai^i;; . 

^agC58-:io£.:tWs  journal# / d -must  be’  'licmittedMtQ  .'bnngf’tQgetfe^'',:. 
go^of'lhe  iimhy  p&s8aQ3^;efetabliahing:!th<Q  instmqtivedac^:" 

■  "  ' 'f;^,Sme&:^ 

Sic  ■  hd.  wher%;h©r£i*  day  period,;-  matedin-db,  lavpusral?ii;1 ' 

i;  .  a eoadiilonyas ia’: England'  at- te preeeat.'ditto^  ^  England,;- 
’  is^l all parts /of-the  worlds thd most : prdspdrbU&'Mii toosfc .. ' 
•;  ”.  tiappy^Meat.abW  illOpuatries,'  either©!  the\aadeat'.0y:t|i^:/ 

t " .;  -4? ,■  ■l-.Bhglahd is « bashing, hvthe ■  broad; srniaMne^.Of/peaqe gtijiL ,/• 

thcmkMness  5  ao- 

„thjiig!.but'lf ' dh« •.scaB^of -tabreies •which,':dre!:b^aped upon  . 

'  best With.att/iia8paring  hahd«^s(N©^^^^  JV  k:M$ 

;-•  JJ ••  Enghm&yra  die  futt*gloxy  ©farts  and  anas,;!!!  tlie-pM!”;/'. 

'  Mi',  atreiigdv’a5id..eiiabQrbice::  ©f/Ker 
iris,'  goverament'.aiidgfiure  ::  ftm^ah^^nco^upi^- ; 

twmricrSi public1  prosperity  tm&prhate/iappmcss /; Englandjk  : 

,  <&&h<  ahd  't&lpf.  tbe^d"  respe^  Q 

l?axalll!ed;&:]Hisd4ges ©rid  ©dterooM^  '  . 

•  nils,  with  astonishment  the 

plplosopher&hd  the  Christian  may  contemplate  not.  only,’ whl*/ 

’  c©Sa|d&6e^^  with;  the/doepcst  gradtufe;  .- 

■  to/the^iyqr  of  aU'gqpd,/aad  :• 

fussier  pros-pects'ahd: progress', of ■ mankind.”  (JjLpril* .ihifb) ;  ■ 
The,^«r4;,st!'jis5,ef  obV  pcspiglatlO^i  £.t&i^',>I.iich'' read^  •: 

.  ,  t^'^vdfeBcSjfef'^jesy'-wBs^luevoas/dicio^ipic/* :’"if ’jha Engli^rja^-  Saa89»- 

•<isi.a%afed’  pfeatef* '  flsfo.  &t,:  1816.)  ■  •  “  ,TM©  iabiiae'.ofthe'  pr^es  la' the  s&isfe.fe?..” 
.>E55g|j'i!i.tiS.ertsr.‘? :(lbld>)  •'  ;  •'/  '  ■■'■■  •' ',,'  'i  {’!/'  vov: 

' '''’« ‘ife  libgSoai  tucatses  'bfe''oissstaosd'bir  op^i!  ^nd'ccaudi'uQua  •  • 

,-.  £z2.”'$hl&y  ...  ^  •  ■■  ■  . '  ■  ;•  •■•  • 


;BSi’nC3  iRSVinrrji:  ■  •  • 

fTM”.  gwtydtif  *  4*/  r*  feS”?  ^  *«■  '',’v 

jfcttbtgfcmn,  firsts*  tfaa  entires  of  *r:o  Ly.!VV:t?n,,">  (id)  5  ,-w . . *..  ...,■ 

.'; '  «TliOso.,*5?ho  cufFcrcd/fioi' ttitf  tg^u’tpssrt  riot***  «nd  wfi6 

‘ bxri ty«5® taefc of cubai  sncc/* 1 : < *••  .  •:  -  .•*  ?:.:.<••  ■•  ■  :•■•■■■;•'’  1  ,•  ■■ 

i  ■  ft  The  ssis&-  who  gm?  c?t:;i  arc  it*  re?  the  jbct  \rm$  A  f4  cto  <  C. 
proportion  of  the  misled  Biuiijtodcj  who  hayodjcon  bitntosg  b^i  *  <- 
stack ^  would  tfcyc  tlto  civil  ppwe?  to  re’ftiC'tol  ~*3  I*  *'<«•’  o\*» 

.fesgto,  if  tils iy  had.  hMtltoir  own little  j^p«fey'.tp:dcfeB&r'i*t  m  t icrdo  - 
care  ddfadmlf  Ctoi'ewmcKtotoo  tofc,.  in  ppopei^lda  cs  tlto  great  feed/  of  tlso 1  4 

people,  are  contented,  ■  and  •  j»e»  cannot  .be  oootoRtcd  wfstor  tfoy-i  v/«h  vr4b 
ikcti»"4cct,6f-Mnto‘i'ApavpcHm  fcfarsthrfr  cm.  m  -h  *<>  tit  lf*  t  •  r. 

Mi  kii’  (April,181<5.)  '  ■: ,  • '  ■ "  ■■  ■ '  , 

'.■■•■  <* la  the ' road , which  the  English,  M?otitre?  sn«i?  trawl,  the  pee?4«msa 
{3;,theiastfita'?e;'Bfi  tl>d  witf  tothemve*^  Hence  Ji-cmsfc’-ss  •a-«f;taral<,ra- 
toNfe  that  loolang.to  the  pasish  to  l«s  ultSRi&tcyecoutSeyand'm  thto'to  wakh 
■he'  must,  cbm#  .to;Ia$t,,.h©  .cares  not'  h*)>w/'$eoji  he  appht » to  xt,  A 1  <r«  no 

■  toitbbr  hOpsno?  pride  to  withhold  bimi  ‘why  eftoiild'ho  deny  histsclf  toy 
indulgence^  youth,!  totohy 'Ksskc  any  efforts  to  pat  of?  for  a  IhtkwMB 
v&s*  .which' is  Inevitable,  at  the  end ? .That  the M>oy.nR2f'poor/eelihtj?f  end 
.•reason  thus,. ancliaet  ip  consequence,  |s. beyond  all<!mibt/?t .,£Ifo  23  ) 

■.  ./toffrere  can  be.  no  douh^-tliai’'€Jli^stLareb!toeb  toe. subject  to  mtieb  fcapsi  , 
feejatr£icnrts,,; amt  especially . in  Algiers  s !  hit  ito  XfaglMmn  tm  ftetn  tnads  h  ttavj t 

■  -  tod  before  vte  go  out  of  the^ysy-toceefe' for  objects  of  mhesy  abroad*  xfrwctdd 
be  wise  sndifeun^no  to.rclieycfidiosstohkli.we  have  to, home,  On-  v euM 

,  tfsin&jfcst  the  general  .dbhfesa  k.<hc',*^ailt»£islto4^^«fs«^f**’ScV^3i,  . 
the  state  of  the  poor^the  prisons-«the  hoepifato  and  mad  houses;  would 
etoiply.'usvddi^himdaiit' objects  to-'reKevG' the  j^ei^o^cfpJMaSmpy.  itssih 
^“fhi^'we''tomto,be bursting1,** «•  CK»ld.)t k  .i  -  >/i~  •  4 ‘j:--  --v.:  to.i. * 

■- «-  « If  cdm^ity  be-  fa.yoKrabl^ .  to  fee  derclopment  of  cut?  vk?«e%  •  .(and  .  in¬ 
deed  .many  of  our  noblest  qualites  would  nprer  be  developed  undersay  othe? 
d*sciplrts,j  there  is  a  degree  of  mssesy  t/hsoh  ic  f#tol  to  then?,  and  which 

•  hardsns.the  heart  r^tmichca  manual  labour  indurated  the,  ^|n,  stud  de^toys 

rtl  finer  BSt!S3  of,  tonclb  (SbKh)  ,<  u  v 

;  '*  Mournful  ao  tills  jus,  it  is  far  mors  mournful  to  contemplate  the  cf* teto  cf 
eitresiteKpovetiy  in.me  totdsf  of  a-. civilized  ^rfiomlsmng  soetefyi  t ■•%'&& 

.  WfOtchedr  native  cf  Terra  del  Uuego,  :o?  of  tLo'ncrthera  e^rstniiy  of  Ari've- 

sees  ■  * 

'  cospitlsaai  the  «dsi^.fb^s  no.  better  ■  than  the  s^-df.««e  feor dc>  cad  .the 
.  ekwc  sa  worse  ^an,bls;rs3.?4:ie?}  "the  privations  which rthey  «u&»e  arefcos:- 
rsoatocS;  they  kaev/bC  ae  state  'hcpptcp.thsa.  their .ckvjj,  •.cad-tot&mlt  to 
ttoL’  ffi&crrudecirouiaiitasjceo  acte^lsw’  of:'.»sSf2rev  ■  fiat-iQ  aectistsy.fclce 
.  c.uc^ithcto^ekirftae  contrast  wtoch-ccntinpally  fosccsrlfeeif  upon  the  eye  ": 
s'.ftUMpoiitlte-reSactive faculty.'  -T^cre-  wasa-utoEhoduiCfis&hfeir  psnrr,wli!7> 

:  le.&s.dsys  of  ottr  cliildhood,  used  to  eds^the  public  wShtaSlegtoJsalpiato  • 

•;  '.finnr die  .gr&at  mnaufactoiy  ef.Ccnizigten  'Howies?  .one.  of' these  cs nfeio  '  :; 

’  toiupofiitioa»-  repreaentod-'a  dianto  'figure,  (»£.  wbhdk •  •iS&’  tide  wss 

.‘.drtossd.i4-‘^:Hdl.-fij^«o.of.-the  day,  while  the  Ic&.wat  ctsdroBed-tolh© 

.  i«sy.^oac^  sj|d  .displayed  a  e&eletan.',  .The  contract  rr  tfe»;w<rpto..  thsa 
; MCtontian.fe&gmalion is. not -more fhsa  tlrr-t.uetweeK  lic'dto  stj£  ■ 
touMai-  pupgKSfii,-  -v/hO'  we"  every  toy  ^thcg'cad*.  ether  m  the  eSx&it!* 

.  ■ ...  •«?■&  Is  hut  too  trae  we  fear,  that,.  witMa  tfic  |?to  thirty  yeatsv  a  cmzMer- 
'•"  $te4ei@ukl!m  tof  •jB»r»tcb2r»1ctei.t,  baubpea  obi  vfahfe'arr;Cag.tii«a  lower 

•  xMSa.oJ.-goyitoys.fe’e.ud^  wo  coeM  cay  that  it 'Kh.  utcdntb.Hghea?;  .-Tjss  ’ 
•t-tonctoostii  caspliw-  «f'chsmts&le  dasatior.s,  Rested  ia  front  of  tho  |suhUc 

•.  ^Ketvgpjrsen?  would  seem  to  feave  saMsed  that  pride  and  Intop ec&nce  c-f  :•  ■ 
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PART  L  lediivgy  Which  would  once  have  shrunk  from  being1  held  Up  ss  the  objettr 
.«  of  siteYi  charity.” 

“  The  labouring  people  of  Scotland  live  chiefly  oh  potatoes  and  oat-meal;— 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  these  ft,.r.»ianithe  principal  part  cf 
every  meal,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
subsist  utmost  entirely  upon  them.”  (No.  84.) 

“The  article  of  fish  is  a  luxury  in  all  the  great  cities  and  ‘.towns  of  the 
empire ;  is  confined  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society.”  (Ibid.) 

“  The  prices  of  provisions  in  London  are  shamefully  kept  up  by  monopo> 
lies,  arising  out  of  overgrown  capitals.”  (Ibid.) 

“  The  sudden  stoppage  of  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture  usually 
sends  multitudes  to  the  poor-house.”  (Ibid.) 

“In  some  parts  of  England,  the  paupers  average  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.”  (Ibid.) 

“  The  recent  parliamentary  enquiry  has  shown  that  there  are  from  120  to 
130,000  children  in  the  metropolis  without  the  means  of  education,  4,000  of 
whom  are  let  out  by  their  parents  to  beggars,  or  employed  in  pilfering. 
J1  She  proportion  -would  be  found  in  all  our  Icvge  cities,and  throughout  the  mnmi' 
fathering  districts  afar greater”  (No.  39.)  , 

“When  we  have  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Parliament  that  there  ate 
above  130,000  children  in  London,  who  are  at  this  time  without  the  means 
of  education,  and  that  there  are  from  three  to  fbur  thousand  who  are  let  out 
to  beggars  and  trained  up  in  dishonesty, --even  this  represents  wily  a  part  $ 
the  evil t  if  the  children  are  without  education,  the  parents  are  without  felw, 
gion ,  in  the  metropolis  of  this  enlightened  nation,  the  Church  to  which  they 
should  belong  has  provided  for  them  no  places  Of  worship*  afid  ‘  two-think’ 
Of  the  lower  order  of  people  in  London,’' Sir  Thomas  Bernard  says,  ‘  five  of 
'utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chrittia.iiiy,  and  are  as  errant  anti 
•unconverted  pagans,  as  if  they  had  existed  in  theSrildedt  pari  of Africa*  The 
case  is  the  same  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  in  all  die:'  largs 
t&muf  the  greatest  part  of  oitr  manufacturing  populate,  if  the  miners  and  tw‘ 
Sen,  one  in  the  saine  condition,  and  if  theyarenrtt  universally  so.  itismorecfrk 
ing  to  the  zeal  of  the  methodists  than  to  any  other  cause.”  (ibid.)'  * 

Most  of  the  paragraphs  just  quoted  refer  to  the  year  1816  t 
and  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  representation  of  thii 
journal  concerning  the  state  of  English  affairs  athoipe,  might 
be*  at  a  later  period,  altogether  of  an  opposite  complexion^ 
I  will  make  some  further  quotations  from  the  number  for 
September,  1818,  and%ke  them  from  the  article  immediately 
preceding  the  One  in  which  it  is  said  that  “  England  wants 
absolutely  nothing  but  thankfulness.” 

“Children  are  daily  to  be  seen  in  hundreds  and  thousands  about  the 
streets  Of  London,  brought  up  in  misery  and  mendicity,  first,  to  every  kind 
of  suffering,  afterwards  to  every  kind  of  gatit,  the  boys  to  theft,  titegifls.to 
pros  Station,  and  this  not  from  accidental  causes,  but  from  an  obvious  defeftt 
in  our  institutions !  Throughout  all  ottr  great  cities,  throughout  all  ourmanufatr 
tiering  counties,  the  case  is  the  same  ns  in  the  capital.  And  fbis  public  and  no¬ 
torious  evil,  this  intolerable  reproach,  has  been  going  on  year  . after  year,. in¬ 
creasing  as  our  prosperity  has  increased,  but  in' On  accelerated  ratio.  If  this 
Were  regr.r:!cd  by  itself  alone,  distinct  from  aH  other  evils  arid  causes  of  evi^ 
it  might  well  excite  shame  for  the  past,  astonishment  for  the  present,  and  ap¬ 
prehension  for  th- future ;  but  if  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  in- 
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ware  of  pauperism,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  and  the?  SBC.  YUI. 
indefatigable  zeal  with  which  the  most  pernicious  principles  of  every  kind 
are  openly  disseminated,  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  law  and  of  all 
things  sacred,  the  whole  would  seenvtofonna  fund  of  vice,  misery,  and 
wickedness,  by  which  not  only  our  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity,  but  alb 
that  constitutes  the  pride,  all  that  constitutes  thq  happiness  of  the  British  ■ 
lotion  is  in  dartgerof  being  abaoriied  and  lost.”  : 

“  The  sterner  republican  that  ever  Scotland  produced  was  so  struck  by 
this  reflection,  that  he  tiid  not  hesitate  to  wish  for  the  re-estabHdanent  of  do¬ 
mestic  slavery,  as  a  remedy  'or  the  squalid  wretchedness  and  audacious  guilt 
with  which  his  country  was  at  that  time  overrun.^ 

“  So  little  provision  has  been  made  for  religious  and  moral  education 
in  our  institutions,  and  so  generally  is  it  neglected  by  individuals  as  wed 
%s  by  the  state,  that  the  youth  in  humble  l>f  :,  who  has  been  properly  in* 

Spucted  in  his  duty  towards  God  and  man,  may  be  regarded  as  unusually 
fortunate.  The  populace  in  England  are  more  ignorant  of  their  religiouk 
duties  than  they  are  in  any  other  Christian  country.”  - 

“  They  who  reflect  upon  the  course-  of  society  in  this  country,  cannot,  in* 
fifed,,  but  perceive  that  the  opportunities  and  temptations  to  evil  havq  grej^* 
ly  in&egsed,  while  the  old  restraints,  of  every  kind,  have  as  generally  fallen 
into  disusp.  The  stocks  are  now  as  commonly  in  a  state  of  decay  as  the'. 
mrket*cidsa ;  and  while  the  population  has  doubled  upon  the  churcli  esta¬ 
blishment,  the  number  of  ale-homes  Am  increased  tenfold  irk  proportion  to  tfa 
fftpttlatio®”  ; 

..**  What  then  are  the  causes  cf  pauperism  ?  misfortune  n  one  instance*  v  . 
jaiseonduci  in  fifty;  want  of  frugality,  want  of  forethought,  want  of  prudence, 
want' of  principle  i-rtem*  of  hope  also  thoxld  be  added** 

“  To  work  a  rsforaiation  in  the  metropolis,  indeed,  is  a  task  that  might 
dijinay  TJei^des  himself  s  a  huge  Augean  stable,  which  the  whole  Thames 
hathnot  water  enough  to  cleanse!  Yet  the  greater  the  evil,  the  more 
urgent  is  the  necessity  and  duty  of  setting  about  the  great  bustnees  of  re* 
fltoring  it  aafaraawe  may.  -  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  we  may  hope  to  effect  the  greatest  alleviation  of  human  misery^  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  to  amend,  their  morals,  and  to  retbeot 
their  wrongs.  let  no  man' think  the  expression  is  overcharged.  '  If  any  hu¬ 
man  creatures;,  bom  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  civilized  country,  are  yet,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and,  breeding,  placed  in  a  worse  condition^ 
both  as  physical  and  moral  beings,  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  been 
bora  among  the  skvages  of  America  or  Australia ;  the  society  in  which  they, 
live  has  not  done  its  duty  towards^  them  s  they  aye  aggrieved  by  the  esta* 

Wished  system  of  things,  being  made  amenable  td^ts- Taws,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  none  of  its  benefits :  till  this  be  rectified,  tile  scheme  of  polity  is  in¬ 
complete,  and  while  it  exists  to  any  extent,  xxs  it  notoriously  does  earist at  thie- 
time,  in  this  country,  the  foundation  of  sociat  order  is  insecure.**'"  4 

.  "  It  is  said  among  the  precious  fragments  of  king  Edwavd,  that  when1 
prayers  had  been,  with  good  consideration  set  forth,  the  people  must  con¬ 
tinually  be  allured  to  hear  them instead  of  this,  a  great  proportion  aref 
acridly -excluded,  Jbr  all  tpe  churches  in  the  metropolis „  iriih  all  the  .  private 
emgels  <ataf  conventicles  of  every,  description  added  fa  them,  are  mt  sufficient  to 
aec^mtoime  a  fourth  part  of  the  idiabiiants,  upon  the  present  system  of  con- 
dubtisjg  public  woiship.”*  ,  1  ^  - 

“  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  muftler  wasso  rarely  commit|ed  in  this  coon- 
by  that  any  person  who  has  amused  himself  with  looking  over  the  magazines 
w  registera  of  those  times,  might  call  to  mind  eveiy  case  .that  occurred 
during  ten  oy  twenty  years,  more  easily  than  he  could  repot, feet  those  pf  lb<»  • ... 

last  twelve  months ;  "for  scarcely  a  weekly  newspaper  comes  from  the  press 
without'  its  tale  of  blood.  And  as  the  crisis  becomes  more  Sequent, .  it  lias 

Vql  I — O  o 


'  '■  Hosmtrnss  of'  the 

FJfcHT'  I.  be<m  marked,  if  that,  be  possible,  with  snore  ferociousness,  aa  if  there  were 
not  only  an  increase  of 'crtniinals,  but  as  if  guilt  itself  was  assuming  a  more 
malignant  and  devilish  type.1* 

“  Looking,  however,  to  those  causes  which  are  within  reach  of  disci, 
plins  and  iaw,certain  it  ia,  that  the  i  nor  ease  of  crimes  ia  attributable  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  abominable  state  of  our  prisons,  which,  for  the  most 
-  part,  have  hitherto  been  nurseries  of  licentiQtvauesa,  and  schools  of  guilt, 
rather  than  place*  of  correction,  so  that  the  young  offender  cornea  out  of 
confinement  m  every  respect  wore®  than  he  went  in.” 

9.  The  Uvo  presiding  reviews  of  Great  Britain  having 
put  the  American  people  under  the  ban,  those  of  the  second 
rank  naturally  followed  so  grateful  an  example,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  ought  to  apply  tins  description  to  the  w  Bri¬ 
tish  Review,  or  London  Critical  Journal,  a  quarterly  pub¬ 
lication,  which,  in  general,  is  marked  by  nearly  an  equal 
degree^  of  Seaming  and  ability  with  its  predecessors^  li 
maintains  the  same  principles,  religious  and  political,  ay  the 
.  Quarterly,  and  has,  of  course,  entered  the  hats  against  tfef 
American  republic.  The  number  for  May,  1819,  contain 
a  copious  article,  headed  w  Actual  Condition  of  the  United 
^States,”  and  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  the  late  works  <sa 
this  country.  I  have  only  to  cull  some  passages  from 
article,  to  show  what  a  rich  source  of  correct  informatics 
and  benevolent  temperhas  been  opened  to  the  British  pub* 
Sic,  in  die  London  Critical  Journal. 

M  The  government  of  Washington,  identifying  extent  of 
territory  with  actual  power  and  future  greatness,  continues 
to  add  lands  to  the  immense  provinces  which  it  already 
possesses  ;  it  eagerly  embraces  every  opportunity,  arising  j 
from  the  weakness  or  misfortunes  of  xta  neighbours, 
provide  fields  for  remote  generations,  who,  it  flatters  itself, 
will  one  day  outstrip  all  other  n^tipns  in  warlike  exploits 
and  commercial  wealth,  under^the  auspicious  stars  ofthe 
Union.  The  present  rulers  of  America  appear  to  think  dm 
*  they  shall  favour  most  successfully  the  rising  fortunes  $£ 
jtheir  country  by  procuring  soil  whereon  American  hero® 

/  apd  lawgivers  may  spring,  up  in  their  order ,  to  fulfil  their 
high  destinies,” 

**  In  the  United  States,  a  debt  contracted  in  one  state  out* 
not  be  sued  for  in  the  next;  and  a  man  who  has  committed 
murder  in  Virginia,  cannot  be  apprehended  if  he  make  his 
way  into  die  neighbouring  lands  of  Kentucky.”*  {  > 


*  l%  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
imraumties  of  citizen*  in  the  several  states.  J 

51  A  person  chained  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  erivw,  j 
thtdl  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  the  demand 
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fi  the  states  of  America  caa  never  have  a  native  f  ite^ture  SBC.  VM. 
any  more  than  they  can  have  a  native  character.  ' Even  their 
wildernesses  and  deserts;,  their  mountains,  lakes,  and  forests, 

Will  produce  nothing  romantic  or  pastoral }  no  4  native  wood- 
note  wild’  will  eve?  he  heard  from  their  prairies  or  savan¬ 
nah^  for  these  remote  regions  are  only  relinquished  by 
savages  td  receive  into  their  deep  recesses  hordes  of-  dis¬ 
contented  democrats,  tnad,  unnatural  enthusiasts, ^andheedy 
or  desperate  adventurers.”  >' ■  '',v° 

^  The  steam-boaiwa  3  hatched  in  Great  Britain,  and^only 
acquired  some  small  additional  strength  of  pinion  upon  its 
migration  across  the  Atlantic-”  ;  ;  f  ;  ^ 

s>  “•  We  are  informed  that  experiments  of  sailing-ships  by 
means  of  steam  were  publicly  exhibited  on  the  "Forth  and 
Gl^e  canal  in  1T8T  j  i.td  Were  either  actually  withes  :sd  by 
Mr.  Fulton,  or  communicated  to  that  engineer,  who  was 
thin  a  resident  in  that  partofScotland,  of  ■wkickhewasrim* 
derstasdtdbe  a  native.  In  answer  to  some  enquiries  which 
t«i?  have  made  personally  on  this  subject,  we’  were  told  that 
Fultms  was  a  native  of  Pcnsley,\n  the  neighborhood  of  which 
place,  he  had  steam-boats  constructed,  actually  employed 
both  for  experiment  and  use,  and  that  he  afterwards  earned 
this  invention  to  America,”  See.  j  ;  •  < 

“  In  the  southern  parts  oft  he  Union,  the  rites  of  our  holy  ■ 
faith  are  almost  nev^tipfac^seci3  .  '  ■  v  ■  .  , 

“When  the  American  captains  could  not  fight  to  ad  van- 
during  the  last  war,  they  ran  away  and  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  most  shamefully.  Their  Frolic ,  forginstance,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape  by-flight,  surrendered  to  the  Orpheus 
and  Shelburne,  without  firing  a  single  shot.”#  V  > 

“The  Americans  may  become  a  powerful  people,  but  they 


the  exe  cutive  authority  of  the  state,  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to 
bereraoved.to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cri  me..”~-Ckmsiitution  of 
this  United  Statesj  Article  IV.  Sect.  2. 

‘  *  The  ' United  States  sloop  of  war.  Frolic,  referred  to  by  the  British  Rev 
riew,  mounted,  according  to  the  British  official  report  of  the  capture,  only  29' 
gaas.  The  British  ships,'  Ofpheus  and  Shelburne,  which  captured  he$y after 
a  feng  chase, are  rated  m  Steele’s  list,  the  first  at  36  guns,  the  other  at  14.  It 
wm  certainly  the  duly  of  the  American  commander  to  endeavour  to  escape 
K%i  «icha  superiority  offeree.  If  hedid  not  fee  a  shof,  when  overtaken,  it 
wsa  i  icause  he  had  thrown  his  guns  and  ammunition  overboard  to  facilitate 
ins  Sight  This  is  stated  in  me  British  Report  .above  mentioned.  The 
chwgehrougbt  against  the  American  captain  in  this  instance,  on  thif  ground 
attempt  to  escape  by  flight,  must  appear  ridiculous  to  all  who  are  aev 
Suamted  with  naval  history  and  affairs. 


Kosmrms  of  the 


BAHTS',  want  the  elements  of  greatness  j  they  may  overrun  a  portion 
of  the  world,  but  they  will  never  civilize  those  whom  they  con-, 
quer  5  they  may  become  the  Gotha  of  the  Western  €  ontinent, 
but  they  can  never  become  the  Greeks.  The  mass  of  the  N  orth 
Americans  are  too  proud  to  learn,  and  too  ignorant  to  teach, 
and  having  established  by  act  of  Congress  that  they  are  airea*. 
dy  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  world,  they  bid  fair  to* 
retain; their  barbarism  from  mere  regard  to  consistency,^  &c. 

The  barkings  of  the  innumerable  minor  Reviews  and  Ma¬ 
gazines  are  incessant,  and  may  he  compared  to  those  of  the 
prairie  dog,  of  which  we  read  in  the  accounts  of  the  Missouri 
region.  They  deserve  as  little  to  be  heeded.  I  will,  h^w* 
ever,  advert  to  one  of  them; — the  British  Critic— "Co-ordinate 
ivith  the  Monthly  Review,  and  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
consideration  with  the  ministerial  and  high-church  party It 
has  recently  had  a  paroxysm  of  exprobration,  .on  the  occassoa 
of  reviewing  .Mr.  Bristed’s  44  Resources  of  America.”  This 
gentleman,  a  Briton  by  birth,  educated  at  home,  it  has,  like 
die  London  Critical  Journal,  mistaken,or  affected  to  mistake 
for  an  American,  and  in  reviling  the  diction  of  his  book* 
has  held'  him  forth  as  a  sample  of  American  writers;-  I£a» 
author  so  affectionately  and  reverentially,  disposed  toward 
England,  fared  so  ill,  for  allowing  some  virtue  and  prosperity; 
to  the  .United  States,  these  unlucky  States  had  nothing  less  to 
expect  than  a  merciless  visi  tation.  ;  I  would  not  undertake  to 
repeat  any  part  of  the  pasquinades- of  the  British  Critic,  were 
it  not  that  they  form  a  proper  sequel  to  those  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,-  and  complete  the  idea  to  be  entertained  of  dil 
strain  in  which  we  are  celebrated  in  the  British  journals  jge* 
nerally.  The  following  extracts  will  suffice.  .  !  ,  ; 

4<!  The  Americans  debated  in  Congress,  during  ihree  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  whether  they  were  not  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
bravest,  most  ingenious,  arid  most  learned  of  mankind.” 

44  The  North  American  republicans  are  the  most  vjuS, 
egotistical,  insolent,  rodomontade  sort  of  people  that  are  any 
where  to  be  found.  They  give  themselves  airs”  / 

44  The  Americana  have  no  history  ;  nothing  on  which  to 
exercise  genius  and  kindle  imagination.” 

44  One-third  of  the  people  have  no  church  at  all.  Three 
and  an  half  millions  enjoy  no  means  of  religious  instruction. 
The  religious  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Union :  it  is  becoming  fashionable  among  the 
better  orders  of  society  to  go  to  church.”  . 

44 -The  greater  number  of  states  declare  it  to  be  unconsutur 
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tional  to  refer  to  the  providence  of  God  in  any  of  their  pub*  SEC.  Yin, 
lie  acts.”-  •  •  '  -  : 

45  The  Americans  make  Ha  point  of  conscience  never%Q 
pay  a  single  stiver  to  a  British  creditor.”  v 

“  America  is  like  a  dissipated  boy,  combining  the  feeble-* 
ness  of  early  youth,  with  the  libertinism  of  manhood;  the 
calculating  selfishness  of  declining  years,  with  the  decrepi- 
tude  and  disease  of  old  age.”  : 

“  America  is  easy  to  conquer,  but  difficult  to  keep,”  Sic.  &c. 

Ribaldry  of  this  description,  which,  by  its  absurdaess, 
softens  the  indignation  it  is  fitted  to  excite,  can  require  no 
annotation.  But  I  think  it  well  to  examine  at  once  the  topic 
of  the  virst  paragraph  quoted  from  the  British  Critic,— one 
which  has  now  the  additional  disrelish  of  triteness,  in  any 
English  publication ;  so  often  has  it  exercised  the  wit,  or 
provoked  the  spleen;  of  parliamentary  orators  and  periodical 
censors.  We  have  seen  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  talks  of 
‘‘the  ludicrous  proposition  of  the  American  Congress  to  de** 
dare  herself  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe.”  The 
{Quarterly  Review  also,  in  the  critique  of  Inchiquin’s  Letters, 
descaatsscofSnglycn  this  supposed  preposition,  and  avers 
that  it  was  withdrawn  “  only  through,  fear  of  giving  umbrage 
totheFrench  Convention”  Mr;  Alexander  Baring  refers  it, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Orders  in  Council,  sajdng,  that  *44  the 
Americans  gravely,  debated  once  in  Congress,  whether  they 
should  style  themselves  the  most  enlightened  people  in  the 
world •j”;  but  he  tempers  tlie  pungency  of  the  allusion,  by  re- 
fating  how  sa  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Mr.!  Wilberforce,  seriously  declared  in  his  place,  and 
was  no  doubt  as  seriously-believed,  “  that  Great  Britain  was 
too  honest  to  have  any  political  connexions  with  the  continent 
of  Europe.”  .By  a  natural  progress  ion,  or  diversity  of  reading 
the  story  now  goes,  as  the  British  Critic  has  it~-“  that  the 
Americans  debated  during  three  successive  days,  whether 
they  were  not  the  greatest,  wisest,  bravest,  most  ingenious,  and 
most  learned  of  mankind!”  This  is  the  shape  in  which  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  embalmed  by  the  British  historians; 

Let  us  attend  now  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  are  ap¬ 
parent  upon  the  face  of  the  printed  debate,  and  remain  noto¬ 
rious  to  aU  who  followed  the  course  of  our  public  affairs  at 
the  time.  ;•  * 

The  French  revolution  had  divided  the  American  people 
into  two  great  parties ;  the  one  disposed  for  an  intimate  alli¬ 
ance  with  France;  the  other  averse  from  any  connexion 
with  the  new  republic,  and  amicably  affected  to  Great  Britain. 


HOSTILITIES;  OF  THE 


'FAXIT  t  General  Washington,  by  adopting  and  maintaining  the  policy 
0f  neutrality  between  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  and 
by  giving  hxs  countenance  and  official  sanction  to  Jay’s  treaty, 
$o  called,  of  1795,  with  Great  Britain,  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of  that  division  of'  our  politicians 
who  favoured  her  enemy,  and  would  have  renounced  her 
trade.  Their  antagonists  in  Congress  were  fortified  in  their 
dislike  and  dread  of  the  French  republic*  and  their  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  tnost  friendly  political  intercourse  and  free 
commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain*  by  the  ill-judged 
machinations  and  ntemperate  language  of  the.  French  re¬ 
presentatives  in  this  country,  and  the  open  support  which 
the  French  government  lent  to  the  most  insulting  trespasses 
upon  out  national  sovereignty.  s 

General  Washington  having  announced  his  resolution  to 
retire  into  private  kfe,  an  election  for  a  successor  to  the  chief 
magistracy  took  place  in  1796,  and  gave  new  animation  to  the 
feelings  and  plans  just  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
while  this  election  was  raging  iff  maybe  allowed  the  terra, 
Washington  delivered  his  farewell  address  to  the  federal 
legislature  j  and  in  the  house  of  representatives  a  committed 
composed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  were  friends  of 
his  administration,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  hit 
speech.  The  draught  of  an  answer  which  this  committee  re¬ 
ported,  contained  the  following  paragraph.  M  The  spectacle  <)f 
a  whole  nation,  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  of* 
fering,  by  its  representatives,  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  approx 
bation  to  its  first  citizen,  however  novel  and  interesting  it 
may  be,  derives  its  lustre  from  the  transcendant  merit,”  Sec. 
The  phrase  which  I  have  putin  italics  found  its  way  into  the 
draught,  from  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  place  Washing* 
ton  at  the  highest  elevation  possible,  in  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  some  zealots  of  party  in  Congress,  who  aimed  at  dp 
minishing  the  lustre  of  his  personal  reputation,  and  the  credit 
of  his  system  of  politics.  Moreover,  France  had  not  long  be¬ 
fore  asserted  for  herself  the  pre-eminence  over  all  nati Ocala 
freedom  mad  political  intelligence  j  and  the  authors  of  the 
draught,  with  those  of  the  same  side  in  Congress,  were  eager 
to  countervail  this,  as  well  as  every  other  overweening  pretest 
sion,  which  might  enhance  her  influence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sitgfeaves,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members^ 
the  auti-gsJlican  party,  explained  to  the  house  that w  the  light 
spoken  of  was  political  light,  and  had  no  reference  to  arts* 
science,  or  literature ;  that  it  was  intended  to  make  the  com¬ 
pliment  stronger  to  General  Washington,  and  was  to  he  t©* 
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garded  as  a  matter  entirely  domestic,  and  mt  as  a  public  act  sec.  via., 
for  foreign  nations.”  ■ 

The  answer  at  large  brought  into  view  the  mam  political 
questions  which  agitated  the  country,  and  expressed  an  un¬ 
qualified  approval  of  Washington’s  official  career.  A  debate 
arose  upon  the  general  strain  of  it,  which  lasted  two  days*  This 
debate  turned  chiefiy  upon  the  point  of  44  the  wisdom  and  firm¬ 
ness”  of  his  administration,  in  reference  to  England  and 
France,  and  embraced  the  investigation  of  all  our  relations 
with  the  latter  power.  Objection  had  been  immediately  made 
to  the  phrase  which  has  furnished  so  much  sport  to  the  British 
wits,  not  only  by  the  opposition,  but  by  several  of  the  most  de¬ 
cided  federal  members.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Thatcher,  finding 
that  it  interfered  with  the  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  .an 
appearance  of  unanimity  in  the  hom  age  to  Washington  and  his 
course  of  policy,  moved,  at  length,  after  it  had  been  discussed 
with  some  copiousness,  though  incidentally,  that  the  words 
“spectacle  of  a  whole  nation  the  freest  and  most  enlightened,’? 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read  “  the  spectacle  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  nation, ”*~wAzcA  was  carried  without  a  division* 

In&he  course,  of  the  debate,  a  suggestion  was,  indeed,  made, 
indie  way  of  exception,  that  the  use  of  the  superlative  would 
give  umbrage  to  Franco';  but  this  consideration  must  have 
proved  the  reverse  of  dissuasive  for  the  majority,  in  the  state 
of  their  feelings  towards  that  power,  with  whom  they  so  soon 
afterwards  came  to  open  war.  They  concurred  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  with  such  readiness,  from  the  two-fold  motive  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  adoption  of  the  material  parts  of  the  answer,  and 
avoiding  what  might  have  the  air  of  national  arrogance. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  famed  44  proposition  of  congress  to  de~ 
ckre  America  $he.  freest  and  most  enlightened  nation  on  the 
globe, ’’--the  4‘  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Americans  esta¬ 
blished  that  they  are  the  most  enlightenedpeople  of  the  world,” 

•??^vas  no  more  than  an  occasional  phrase,  hazarded  by  &  com- 
mktee  in  the  draught  of  a  domestic  paper,  for  purposes  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  glorifying  the  nation;  which  phrase,  though 
equally  suited  to  favourite  aims  of  the  majority  of  congress, 
was  disavowed  and  rejected  by  that  majority,  chiefly  because 
it  savoured  of  presumption,  and  seemed  toinfringe  upon  strict 
national  decorum.  The  transaction  argues,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  congress,  sentiments  opposite  to  those  which  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  English  writers  occasion  to  impute ;  and,  when  we 
advert  to  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  towards  England, 

Which  were  mingled  with  its  origin,  we  must  deem  their  re- 
presentations  still  more  ungracious  and  illiberal.  An  instance 
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-pfthe  pi.iffi'3  scidqrulonsh'cks,  is  certainly  not  to  be  found'  In  the 
annals... of* -the  .British .parliament;.  I  refir  to  the  answers  of 
:thnt  b  ocly  to  ,the .  sp caches ;  ff  ain  the  throne,  and- to  the-votea 
as  predated  •%.  th,&Bpedccrs^par:dcularly  the  •  last* 

fed,-  |br;:-gelf»applau'se  and’  claims . bf-natlonaV  superiority,-. be- 
•yond./iwltjcl^,-ttO'  intoxication.., of.  pride^  or?  eaion  ■tit.  state '  can 
eTei^-:iinidie.civiliEed.;urorld,  cartFnation'af  pretensions-.": -This 
xefr.ren(C'e>from:  an .  AiUeiican.aviBy'perhap'Si-be./th.ought  a-yery 
’  deficient  pleasure  :,o£  (tecriminatibn:T-- hut-dt-’isitp  he- Borne-  in  ‘ . 
':feipd:,''diati;hbT;.eyer'-traiiscendant-niay  be'  the  'British'  nationj 
.in'an!.respect^,,'m^tlii.xompariso'n-Avithhes';^'Mnsin,en'ofThcA;.. 
;^,cst  j,?-!her.-preicminbnce|U'ft'. valour  andxdeitce/atlca&t,  over 
iihe'rhattona  ;o£;Europe^is‘  notiso-fahihcdntrdvertiblfc -aiid^  po* ' ' 
torious^that^:.tvhile'  constantly  -asserting-1  it ^her&eify  she  eanj 
without  inconsistency, ,'or-.assurance^  •  ihukeA  ..standing  jesf  hi, 
the  .single  eiiample  bfesnltedness'U'llich'sheixhaiges’Upon  the  :- 
'  American’ congress1.? 'V Ay,.'  ye.  :•'.*#  ?:»  -:n~^y.p\ 

'  :  Th.c  obnoxious  phrase'in-the  draught  of  tbd  American  ettt&r ' 
initteeT/psfin  ’  fact,  warrantable  initselfv'jin'diriigh'tha^e'  been 
adopted,  as  it  was.  meant,  with  perfect  propriety.  v-The'  coin* 
mittee  had  in  view-civil  -and -religious  ‘freedonvcombined,  and 
the  diffued  veness ‘of  political  light,  and  ■  eltementaryhnbwledg^ 
^points  in  which,  I  think  it  hardly  possible  to  contest  the  sU» 
preir.acy  of  the  United'SrateA  ■'"'■if or  proclaiming  this  suptc* 
m.acy,  there  were-  strong,  motives  derivedfroitv  the*  peculiar 
situation  of  the  country  in  regard'  to  -France ,  at  the  juncture.' 
The  confidence  of  a  part  of  the  American  p  e  dple  in  their  own 
institutions  and  political  wisdom,  seemed  tu  be  shaken  in  sbiftC 
degree  by  .the  pretensions  of  French  "democracy,  and  tor  stand; 
in  .need. of  such  confirmation  ns  the  body- of  their/representa*.- 
'  lives  could- furnish,  for  their  protection  against -the  most  rais?' 
duevous  delusions. '  -•  •. :.* : .>  "  e-T-s 

- '  Although".!  may  appear  to  have"  allotted  already  too' much' 
spdcfc'to-  this-  topic,- 1. must  clmni  permission- to'  introduced^ 
observations  which  were  ruade  by  FiAier  Aines,  in congress',' 
on.  the  occasion.:  .They' belongs  m  strictness,  to  its  dilatory.'*' ' 

■  -Mr.  Ames  said— u"I,f  uTnan  were  to  call  himself  more  free 
'  and  enlightened  than  hire  fellows,  it  would  '  be  considered'  as 
arrogant  self-praise.'  '  His  .very  declaration  .would- prove  that 
he  wanted,  sense  as  well  U3  modesty ;  hut  a  nation  might  A 
called  so  by  a  citisen  of  that  nation,  without  impropriety,  bb- 
cause  in  doing  so,  he  bestows  no  praise  of  superiority  oh  hira- 
celf  j  he  muy.be  in  fact,. sensible  that -he  is;  lees  enlightened 
than  die  wise  of  other  nation  n.  This,  sort  of  national  eulbgiuih 
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.$nay,  -no  doubt,  .be  -  fosteredvby  vanity  nrid  :gimnded\m-,sais- 
sake: .  k'  is  sometimes  just ;  -it  is  certainly  couunon,.;aiuk  no 
always  either,  ridiculous  or  offensive. ,  It  did  not  say 'that  • 
icither  -France  nr  England  had  not, been  remarkable’.  ;for  en¬ 
lightened  .then ; ,  their;  literati  /are  •  more  numerous  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  than  om*  o>7n. 

V.;  “Tfie  general  character,  with  respect  to.. this,  country,  was" 
strictly  true.  Our -countrymen,  almost  univf  ^ally,  possess 
■some  property-' and  some  portion  of  learning,  .two  distinc¬ 
tions  so  remarkably  in  their  favour  as  to  vindicate  the  es- 
presskm  objected  to.  -  But  go  through  France,  .'Germany,  and 
niost  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  would  be  found  .that  out  of 
fifty  millions  of  people,  not  more  than  .two  or  three  had  any 
pretensions  toknowiedge,  the  rest  being,  comparatively  with 
Americans,  ignorant.  In  France,  which  contains  twenty-Svb 
Biiilions  ..of  people,  only  one  was  calculated  to  be  in  any  res¬ 
pect  enlightened,  and  perhaps  under  the  old  system  there;  was 
not  a  greater  proportion  possessed  of  property  i  whilst  in 
America,  out  <?£  fonr  millions  of  people,  scarcely  anyt;part 
M  them  could  be  placed  upon*  the  same  ground  with  the 
rabble,  of  Europe.  •.  •  ; ;  .  ;■  -  •  ?’  ;  ; 

,  “  That  class  called  vulgar,  canaille,  rabble,  so  numerous 
{here,  does  not  exist  here  as  a  class,  though  our  towns  have 
individuals  of  it.  Look  at  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples ;  there  are 
$0,(^)O  or.  more, houseless  people,  wretched  and  in  want! ;  He 
ksked  whether  where  men  wanted  every  thing,  and  were  ip* 
die  proportion  of  twenty-nine  to  one,  it  was  possible  that  they  * 
could  be  trusted  with  power  ?  Wanting  wisdom  and  morals, 
how,  could  they  use  it?  It  was  therefore  that  the  iron  hand  of 
, despotism,  was  called  in  by  the  few  who  -had  any.  thing,  to 
preserve  any  kind  of  control  over  the  many.  This  evil,  as 
it  truly  was, rendered  realliberty  hopeless.  ...  ,  v 

u  In  America,  out  of  four  millions  of  people,,  the  proportion 
of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  who,  having  nothing, 
are  interested  in  plunder  and  confusion,  and  disposed  for  both, 
is  exceedingly  small,  In  the  southern,  states  he  knew  there 
were  people  well  informed;  he  disclaimed  all  design  of  invidi¬ 
ous  comparison ;  the  members  from  the  south  would  be  more 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  their  constituents ;  but,  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states,  he  was  more  particularly  conversant,  and  knew  the 
people  in  them  could  universally  read  and  write,  and  were 
yell  informed  a3  to  public  affairs.  In  such  a  country,  liberty 
is  likely  to  be  permanent.  It  is  possible  to  plant  it  m  such  a 
soil,  raid  reasonable  to  hone,  that  it  will  take  root  and  Sourish 
You  I.~~?  p 
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Ipng,  as.ws  ace  it 'does.-.  But  can  liberty,  such  as  we. under¬ 
stand  and  emoy,  exist;  in  cocieties  where  the  fcrv  only  have 
■-property,:  ana  ine  many  are  feotlvdgnorant  and  licentious  ?  ; 

♦  <} 4i  Was  there  any  impropriety,  then,  in  saving  what  was  a 
fact!  Ao  it  regards  government,  the  declaration  is  useful.  It 
is  respectful  to  the  people  to  speak  of  them  with  the  justice 
due  to  them,  as  eminently  formed  for  liberty  and  worthy  of 
it.  If  they  are  free  and  enlightened,  let  us  say  so.  Congress 
ought  not  only  to  say  this  because  it' was  true,  but  because 
thaiv  saving  so  would  have  the  effect  to  produce  that  self-re- 
hpcet  which  wm  the  beat  guard  of  liberty $  and  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  It  was  useful  to  show  where 
bur  hopes  and.  the  true  safety  of  our  freedom  are  reposed.  It 
procured  in  return  from  the  citizens  a  just  confidence  j  it  che¬ 
rished  a  spirit  of  patriotism  unmixed  with  foreign  alloy,  and 
the  courage  to  defend  a  constitution  which  a  people  really  ‘ 
enlightened  knows  to  be  worthy  of  its  efforts.”,  / 

rjThe  American  Congress  has  had  its  full  share  of  maternal 
abuse.  It  has  been  visited  with  die  wrath  and  the  pleasantly 
of  the  British  writers,  on  other  grounds  than  the  one  of  which 
I  have  just  treated.  .With  the  Fullers  and  the  Lofd  Coch« 
rapes  before  their. :  eyes, with  the.  Wilkes*  and  the'  Gordons 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  they  have  yet  been  bold  enough  to 
single,  for  the  purpose  of  general  detraction,  out  of  our  legis¬ 
lative  annals,  instances  of  disorderly  deportment  in  indivi¬ 
duals.'  , That,  of  .Mathew  Lyon  and  Rogpr  ■  Griswold^  the  only . 
iagrantcase,  is  vamped  up  in  allthe  reviews  and  books  vf  tra-.- 
velsjjas  if  personal  violence  were  anew  species  of  irregularity 
in  the  history  of  legislative  assemblies ;  and  as  if  the  British 
particularly  furnished  no,  case  of  the  kind  tisr  admonishment 
But  we  have  only  to  open  the  •  parliamentary  annals,  to  find 
precedents  of  an  early  date,  which  might  have  sufficed  for 
.all, .purposes. <*•  Take,  for  example,  the  rencontre  narrated  in 
■the  following  extract  from  the  history  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of 'tlte  year  1678,  in  the  reign  of  ■Charles  II. . 

Debate  on’  Sir  J.  Trelawney  *s  calling  Mr.  Ash  a  rascal.” 

'  Sir  J.  Trelawney  sasd«~»a  I  rise  up  the  earlier  to  speak,  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  this  had  been  in  another  place :  but  perhaps  in  a 
mare  sacred place  than  this^ii  any  man  should  call  me  rascal, 


*  The  Quarterly  Review  b  (tnaugps  the  example 'of  Sir  J.  TreLwuey) 
greatly  scandalized  atthe  story  related  by  Birbeelr*  of  a  citizen  of  the  sts£e 
off  Indiana  having  declared  before  a  spiritual  tribunal,  that  he  should  kcI: 
whit  to  live  longer  than  lie  had  the' right -to  knock  down  the  vaaa  vk* 
toMMinhilied.  '  - '  " 
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l  should  call  him  rebel,.  and  give  him  a  foos;  on  the  -ear.  8BC/Vttf« 
The  cause  of  the  quarrel  that  happened  wa^  this'.  Colonel 
Birch  was  say  inclose  this  question,  and  he  would  vote  for 
a  general  toleration.  Mo,  said  X,  I  neve?  was  for  that.  And 
Ash  said"— i  am  not  for  popery:*— said  S— no?  2  Fcr  preahV" 
tesyv'X  came  to  Aoh  and  told  him  he  must  explain  hb  words. 

Said  Ashj  I  am  no  more  a  presbyterian  than  you  are  a  papist. 

Upon  which  2  said,  Ash  was  a  rascal,  and  i  struck  him,  and 
I  should  haye  done  it  any  where.” 

>  Sir  Wmi  Harbord  said— “Sir  John  Trelawney  has  behaved 
himself  liked  man  of  honour?*  Sir  John  was  only  slightly 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  .  r  < 

The  nature  of  this  proceeding  and  the  general  spirit  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  and  made  the  punishment  so  lights  is  as  little 
creditable,  as  the  affair  of  Mathew  Lyon,  who  was, -he  it  re- 
feembere'd,  spumed  by  the  whole  American  Congress.  And 
it- Is  cpiite  as  Fair  in  me  to  go  back  .to  the  ease  of  Trdawney, 
as  it  is  in  an 'English  writer  to  recur  to  that  of  Lyon.''  Our 
party-heats  at  the  period'  when  this  happened,  were  also,  ex¬ 
treme,  although  not  indeed  fcf  by  religious  bigotry. 

;  If,  however,  a  recent  case  is  wanted,  it  can  he  famished 
^  without  difficulty.  ’  It  is  from  the  applauded  Travels  of  Simon, 

'  in’  England,  of  1809,  that  I  extract  the  Following  history  s 
« The  House  of  Commons  has  exhibited  lately  a  very  has* 
rices  tragi-comic  scene. J  An  honourable  member,  a  country 
jgrntleman,' aitd,'  !■  believe,  a  county  member,  took,  offence  at 
■  SsKse  slight  he  had  experienced  during  die  late  examination 
is  Parliament  %  and  having  made  some  intemperate  remarks, 
•■^supported  by  cathsj  there  was  a  motion,  that  the1 words©! the  '  , 

.feiEOiirable  member  should  be  taken  down.  -•  This  produced 
pother'  explosion  from  die  honourable  member,  who  was  g> 

’  dered  by  the  Speaker  to  leave  die  House,  which  he  obeyed 
with  some '  diiHculty . '  The '  House  then  decided  that  hVcbouM 

•  beptitinto  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-storms^  •  This  rose** 

ItxUan  was  no  sooner  asssousced  -to  Mo,  dies  he  fczi£t,m  ■  , 

.  ggno,  furiously  calling  to  die  Speaker  thOtthehad'Esori^Ct^;  - 
seed  him  into  confinement;  and'-thst  l/zc  Bttle  fdlcnzt  m  the 
great  wig"wak  the  servant  emd  itat  the  fitasisgiaf  the  Hkszz  if 
C'Jmtmne.  The  Speaker,  in  consequence  ci-ikp  vote  of  im- 
■pEKtomient,  was  -obliged  to  order. die  sergea^gt-ams  to  £o  ■ 
Ks-duty  ;  ^and''  the  latter,  with  the  sssistaacd'of  .some  other 

•  efZcsrc,  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  prisoner  after  cm.  ah$ii<* 

■  csss  honourable  . member .  being;  an  .Hercules ! 

What  would  theParisIsns  say  to  m  affair  like  lists  in  their- 
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FAHT  i.  Smat  Conservatifc  and  one  of  the  members  in  grand  costume, 
giving'  battle  to  the  door  keeper  on  the  senatorial  floor 

Lyon,  the  aggressor  in  the  affair  of  the  American  House  of 
Representatives,  was  not  an  American,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
those  who  sent  him  to  the  American  legislature  were  chiefly 
foreigners,  'ihe  right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  few  restrictions ;  it  is  acquired,  after  a  few  years’  resi¬ 
dence,  without  much  difficulty,  by  Europeans  of  every  order. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  men  of  vulgar 
manners  and  unruly  spirit — strangers,  with  the  slough  of  their 
native  grossness  and  virulence,  were  occasionally  found  in  our 
Congress.  Besides,  the  American  representatives  belong  to 
professions,  and  circles  of  society,  in  wnich  the  more  elaborate 
r»nd  delicate  courtesies  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  practised, noy 
self-control  to  be  acquired,  in  the  same  extent  as  in  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  and  polished-  company  of  the  British ' 
islands,  where  the  legislators  are  boastfully  said  to  be  trained 
to  habitual  politeness,  under  a  discipline  suited  to  their  here¬ 
ditary  gentility  and  affluence.  Yet,  it  has  so  happened,  that  in¬ 
stances  of  members,  such  as  I  have  described  above,  are  rare  in 
the  annals  of  Congress;  and  that  as  much  decorum  has  prevailed 
in  that  body  at  all  times,  as  in  any  similar  institute  of  modern 
days.  Since  the  era  of  our  federal  assemblies,  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  has  exhibited  more  scenes  of  turbulence  and  inde¬ 
cency  ;  a  strain  of  personal  reflection  has  been  immemorially 
indulged  in  it,  which  would  not  be  borne  in  the  former.  Mr. 
Canning  complains,  in  one  of  his  late  speeches,  of  w  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  calumniating  public  men 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  by  imputing  to  them  motives  of 
action,  the  insinuation  of  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
intercourse  of  private  life.”  This  gentleman  allowed  him¬ 
self,  on  the  floor,  to  stigmatize  Mr.  Lambton,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  opposition,  as  w  a  dolt  and  an 
idiot.”  In  Feb.  1817,  Mr.  Bennet  exclaimed,  in  his  place, 
against  “  aucli  ministers  as  the  noble  lord,  Castlereagh,  who 
had  already  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  been  guilty  of  die  most  criminal  cruelties.”  Lord 
Castlereagh  replied  by  giving  the  lie  direct  to  his  accuser.  Up¬ 
on  another  occasion  m  the  same  year,  when  vilified  by  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  noble  lord  described  the  speech  of  the  honour¬ 
able  and  learned  gentleman  as  w  a  strain  of  black,  malignant, 
and  libellous  insinuation.”  In  reading  the  invectives  of  Mr. 
Tierney,  and  the  bitter  taunts  of  Mr.  Canning,  we  feel  a  two- 
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fold  wonder — at  the  licentiousness  of  the  parliamentary  SEC.  vra. 
tongue,  and  at  the  impunity  with  which  such  cruel  insults 
are  offered  on  so  conspicuous  a  theatre.* 

The  general  style  of  altercation  in  both  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  during*  the  American  war,  and  at  some  periods  of  the 
administration  of  tho  younger  Pitt,  has  never,  I  am  sure, 
been  equalled  in  the  American  congress  in  any  stage  of  our 
party  irritations.  If  I  open  the  volumes  of  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates,  I  fall  at  once  upon  such  specimens  of  senatorial  tem¬ 
perance  as  the  following :  . . 

:  “  Lord  Mansfield  rose  in  great  passion,— he  charged  the 
last  noble  lord,  (Earl  of  Shelburne,)  with  uttering  gross 
falsehoods.”-— Almond's  Parliamentary  Debates ,  Feb,  7th, 

1 775. 

u  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  returned  the  charge  of  falsehood 
to  Lord  Mansfield  in  direct  terms.”— Did. 

**  The  Duke  of  Richmond  animadverted  in  very  severe 
terms,  on  an  expression  which  fell  in  the  heat  of  debate  from 
a  noble  lord  (Lcrd  Lyttleton.)  He  said  no  man  could  impute 
littleness,  lowness,  or  cunning  to  any  member  of  that  assembly 
(alluding  to  what  his  lordship  had  pointed  at  Lord  Camden; 
lor  delivering  his  sentiments  freely,  unless  he  drew  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  something  he  felt  within  himself,  as  by  illiberally 
charging  others  with  low  and  sinister  designs,  the  charge 
could  only  properly  be  applied  to  the  person  from  whom  it 
originated.”— /&</. 


*  The  following,  Of  so  late  a  date  as  June  7th,  1819,  is  a  fair  specimen. 

“Mr.  Canning  said:  The  shvffling,  cowardly,  and  evasive  course  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  Mr.  Tierney,  showed  what  was  his 
1  real  object,  See. 

“  Mr.  Calcraft  here  rose  to  order.  He  could  not  listen  in  silence  to  the 
foul,  offemive,  and  almost  unparliamentary  aspersions  which  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  had  passed  on  his  right  honourable  friend,  on  himself,  and 
on  all  his  friends  around  him,  &c. 

“  Mr.  Canning  here  interrupted  the  honourable  gentleman.  He  thought 
that  in  debate  there  was  tolerably  fair  room  to  give  and  to  take  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  the  terms  *  indecent*  and  *  atrocious,’  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
;  proposal  of  ministers  were  retracted,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  re¬ 
tract  the  epithets  which  he  had  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman 
opposite. 

"Mr.  Calcraft  rejoined.  \Cowardly,  evasive,  and  shuffling!  from  ar.an 
too,  vho  when  he  looked  on  one  side  on  the  honourable  friends  whom  he 
had  batrryed,  and  at  the  other  side  on  the  honourable  friends  whom  he  had 
lampooned,  but  with  both  of  whom  he  was  now  united  in  place,  might  re¬ 
flect,  perhaps,  on  a  more  exact  illustration  of  such  qualities.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.”) 
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FAST  I.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  said  s— 

<0**^**  “  Sir,  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  (Lord  North)  after 

extending  his  right  leg  a  full  yard  before  his  left,  rolling  his 
flaming  eyes,  and  moving  his  ponderous  frame,  has  at  length 
opened  his  mouth.  I  was  all  attention.  After  these  portents, 
I  expected  something  still  more  awful  and  tremendous :  I  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Tower  would  have  been  threatened  in  articu¬ 
lated  thunder  ;  but  I  have  heard  only  a  feeble  remonstrance 
against  violence  and  passion :  when  I  expected  the  powers  of 
destruction  to  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,  an  over¬ 
blown  bladder  has  burst,  and  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  the 
crack.”-—  Gobbet? s  Debates ,  1570.  > 

In  one  particular  form  of  indecorum,  I  might  almost  call 
it  enormity,  the  British  Parliament  has  gone  far  beyond  what 
is  known  to  our  experience  in  America.  I  refer  to  the  jocu¬ 
larity  indulged  on  occasions  the  most  pathetic  in  the  facts, 
or  the  most  solemn  inthe  consequences  for  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  nation. 

During  the  debates  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  years  1791 
and  1762,  when  disclosures  were  made  of  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  British  captains  in  that  trade,  so  dreadfully  atro¬ 
cious,  that  even  now  they  wring  the  heart,  and  overpower  the 
imagination  of  a  cursory  reader,  laughter  resounded  from 
time  to  time  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  that  body  listen¬ 
ed  complacently  to  a  speech  from  Lord  Carhampton,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  compared,  considering  the  occasion  and  sub¬ 
ject,  except,  perhaps,  the  show  of  dancing-dogs,  under  the 
guillotine  at  Paris,  so  eloquently  stigmatized  by  Burke.  I 
will  take,  from  the  debate  of  1791,  a  more  particular  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  almost  incredible  levity  which  has  distinguished 
the  British  Parliament. 

“  Mr.  William  Smith  related  the  following  anecdote  upon  the  authority  of 
eye  witnesses.  (  ‘A  child  of  about  ten  months  old  took  sick  on  board  of 
a  British  slave-ship,  and  would  not  eat.  The  captain  took  up  the  child,  and 
'  flogged  him  with  a  cat ;  ‘  D — n  you,*  said  he, « Ml  make  you  eat,  or  i’ll  kill 
you.’  From  this,  and  other  ill  treatment,  the  child’s  legs  swelled,  and  the 
captain  ordered  some  water  to  be  made  hot  for  abating  tire  swelling.  But 
even  his  tender  mercies  were  cruel ;  for  the  cook  putting  his  hand  into  the 
water,  said  it  was  too  hot.  *  D—n  him,’  said  the  captain,  *  put  his  feet  in.’ 
The  child  was  put  into  the  water,  and  the  nails  and  skin  came  all  off  his  feet. 
Oiled  cloths  were  then  put  round  them.  The  child  was  then  tied  to  a  heavy 
log,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  captain  caught  it  up  again  and 
said,  ‘I  will  make  you  eat,  or  I  will  be  the  death  of  you.”  He  immediately 
'  flogged  the  child  again;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  died.’  One  would 
imagine,  that  the  most  savage  cruelty  would  here  have  been  satiated ;  but, 
extraordinary  as  it  might  appear,  of  this  detestable  transaction,  the  most  de¬ 
testable  part  yet  remained.  After  the  infant  w°s  dead,  he  would  not  suffer 
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any  of  the  people  on  deck  to  throw, the  body  over,  but  called  the  wi'etehed  SEd.VIH. 
mother,  to  perform  this  last  sad  office  to  her  murdered  child.  Unwilling  as 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  she  was  to  comply  5  he  beat  her  till  he  made  . 
her  take  up  the  child  and  carry  it  to  the  aide  of  the  vessel,  and  then  shft 
dropped  it  into  the  sea,  turning  her  head  the  other  way,  that  she  might  not 
see  it  !’*  Mr.  Smith  asked  the  committee  of  the  House  if  ever  they  had  heard 
of  such  a  deed,  on  -which  some  of  the  inconsiderate  laughed,  and  on  hearing  it, 
he  declared  with  great  indignation,  that  he  should  not  have  thougnt  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  man  in  that  committee  to  have  betrayed  such  a  total  want 
of  feeling,  and  that  he  ~oas  almost  ashamed  of  being  a  member  of  the  assembly,  in 
-which so  disgraceful  a  circumstance  had  happened” 

We  were  told  by  Sir  S.  Romilly,  (March  1 1th,  1818,)  that, 
w  in  the  violence  of  party,  cruelties  which  could  not  be  heard 
without  shuddering,  had  been  treated  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons  with  such  levity,  that  it  had  been  facetiously  said, 
that  the  outcry  which  had  been  raised,  was  only  for  a  Catho¬ 
lic's  having'  got  a  sore  back." 

When  the  question  of  abolishing  the  use  of  climbing-boys 
in  the  sweeping  of  chimneys  ( the  white  negro  slaves  of England \ 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Quarterly  Review)  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  present  year,  (1819,)  accom¬ 
panied  with  harrowing  details  of  cruelly  and  suffering,  lord 
Lauderdale,  who  opposed  the  bill  for  their  relief,  got  into 
a  facetious  mood,  and  put  his  brother  peers  in  the  same,  by 
the  following,  among  other  appropriate  and  refined  anecdotes : 

“  In  some  parts  of  Ireland,”  the  noble  lord  said,  “  it  had  been 
the  prartice,  instead  of  employing  climbing-boys,  to  tie  a  ropte 
round  the  neck  of  a  goose,  and  thus  drag  the  bird  up  a  chim¬ 
ney,  which  was  cleaned  by  the  fluttering  of  its  wings.  This 
practice  so  much  interested  the  feelings  of  many  persons,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  goose,  they  were  ready  to  give 
up  all  humanity,  towards  other  animals.  A  man.  in  a  country 
village,  having  one  day,  according  to  the  old  custom,  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  a  goose,  was  accused  by  his  neighbours 
of  inhumanity.  In  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  accuser, 
he  observed  that  he  must  have  his  chimney  swept.  Yes,  re- 
plied  the  humane  friend  of  the  goose,  to  be  sure  you  must 
sweep  your  chimney,  but  you  cruel  baist  you,  why  dont  you 
take  two  ducks,  they  will  do  the  job  as  well.”  [Laughing.] 

Whoever  was  present  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  during  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Clarke,  in  the  affair 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  can  well  remember  the  sportfulness 
dl  the  House.,  exercised  in  loose  allusions,' and  pushed,  from 
time  to  time,  to  clamorous  merriment.  We  have  witnessed 
no  such  edifying  spectacle,  whether  as  to  the  cause  or  the 
effect,  in  the  American  Congress.  Before  I  finish  with  this. 
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FART  I.  topic,  1  will'  offer  one  case  more  of  parliamentary  insend" 
bility,  which,  together  with  what  I  have  already  produced, 
may  soften  the  horror  of  the  Quarterly  Review  at  the  occur¬ 
rence  M“  one  member’s  striking  at  anoth  er”  in  the  American 
Congress.  I  quote  from  the  proceedings  ^  f  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  April  7th,  1819;— 

Blr.  Bennet  said — 

“  That  from  the  year  1781  to  the  year  1818,  two  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-seven  women  convicts,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  men  transported  during  the  same  period,  had  been  sent  t  , 
of  the  country.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty  women  sent  from  the  „  ,«r 
1816  to  1818,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  sentenced  to  the  limited 
term  of  seven  years  transportation.  Few  of  these  women  ever  retum'ed. 
Their  only  means  of  returning  was  prostitution.  Many  of  the  convicts  had 
received  judgment  for  capital  offences,  and  many  for  minor  ones.  Now  the 
act  of  tlie  9th  of  the  King,  chap.  74,  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  principle, 
that  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences  ought  to  be  confined  to  peniten¬ 
tiaries,  and  not  sent  at  a  groat  expense  to  a  distant  settlement.  A  learned 
and  distinguished  judge  had  told  him,  that  on  the  last  circuit  he  was  about 
to  sentence  a  woman  to  be  transported,  when  his  resolution  was  changed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  informing  him  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  wo¬ 
men  to  return.  No  classification  existed  on  board,  but  petty  offenders  were 
compelled  to  herd  and  associate  with  capital  convicts  and  hardened  delin¬ 
quents.  This  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  gratuitous  infliction  of  pain, 
which  was  unworthy  of,  and  discreditable  to,  a  great  country.  He  must 
complain  also  of  the  manner  in  which  women  were  brought  from  country 
gaols  to  one  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  on  board  the  vessels  des¬ 
tined  for  New  South  Wales.  One  unfortunate  girl  had  been  brought  from 
Cambridge,  so  bound  in  chains  that  it  was  necessary  to  saw  them  asunder; 
and  another  girl  froin  Carlisle,  sent  up  in  the  same  way,  on  the  top  of  a 
coach,  had  had  her  child  torn  from  her  breast  1  When  she  was  brought  to 
Newgate,  she  was  in  the  utmost  state  of  torture.  When  once  on  board,  no 
distinction  was  observed  between  the  small  and  the  great  offender ;  the 
girl  whose  passion  for  finery  had  prompted  her  to  commit  a  petty  theft, 
was  placed  in  the  same  bed  with  the  shameless  prostitute  who  robbed  on 
system.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Marsden,  Chaplain- 
general  in  New  South  Wales,  and  stating  that  promiscuous  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  seamen  and  female  convicts  had  prevailed  on  board  a  ship  which 
bad  carried  out  a  great  number  of  women  previously  trained  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Fry  and  others,  to  habits  of  morality  and  decorum. 

“  Whether  the  new  system  of  this  year,  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
on  hoard  female  convict  ships,  would  be  better  than  that  of  last  year,  he 
should  not  inquire ;  but  he  objected  to  a  system  under  which,  when  the  wo¬ 
men  arrived  at  New  South  Wales,  they  had  no  place  where  they  could  lay 
}  their  heads.” 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said — that  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  every 
fresh  addition  to  the  number  transported,  while  there  was  no  increase  of 
accommodation,  must  add  to  the  misery  and  vice  of  those  who  were  at 
present  there,  besides  plunging  the  new  comers  into  the  same  wretched 
state.” 

“  Mr.  F.  Buxton  conceived  that  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  female  con¬ 
victs  deserved  particular  consideration.  It  already  appeared  that  out  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  women  employed  in  one  manufactory,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty  turned  out  every  night,  and  obliged  to  depend, 


not  to  say  for  comforts,  but  for  necessaries,  «poa  il.no  <uaia! 
titution.” 

Mr.  Bathurst  (one  of  the  ministry)  said-— f*  that  before  he  easmhied  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  mover,  he  should  allude  to  tlieaigume.it  of  hit,  W 
nourable  friend  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  who  had  ingued  that  no  ,bn,.du  own* 
victs  should  be  sent  off  until  the  report  of  the  committee  was  made,  and  he 
supposed,  till  some  regulation  was  founded  upon  it.  Mow,  if  this  argument 
were  followed  out  consistently,  it  would  go  much  beyond  the  present  mo¬ 
tion,  S3  it  would  apply  not  to  one  vessel,  but  to  all  convicts,  male  or  female. 
But  then  it  was  argued  by  the  honourable  mover,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
men,  but  that  females  might  be  kepi  with  great  convenience,  &c.”  (*-2  laugh,.) 
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SECTION  IX. 


OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,. 

AND  OF  THE  BRITISH  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

FART  I.  i.  I  have  reserved  for  the  concluding  section  of„this  first 

<fcjs!«vwpart  of  my  Appeal  from  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britain,  the 
topic  of  our  negro  slavery,  the  side  on  which  we  appear  most 
vulnerable,  and  against  which  the  reviewers  have  directed 
their  fiercest  attacks.  With  respect  to  their  reproaches  on 
all  other  grounds,  enough,  I  think,  has  been  adduced  to  show 
how  strangely  they  have  overlooked  the  lesson  of  the  gospel 
—he  that  is  without  sin  let  him  first  cast  the  stone.  They 
have  aggravated  the  offence  of  malevolence  by  extreme  folly, 
in  selecting  heads  of  accusation  which  may  be  retorted  with 
complete  success.  This  is  as  much  the  case  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  domestic  slavery  among  us,  as  in  any  other 
instance,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  avail  myself  on  mis  oc¬ 
casion,  as  heretofore,  of  an  error  in  reasoning,  which  springs 
as  well  from  a  corruption  of  political  morals,  as  from  an 
eclipse  of  the  understanding.  Of  all  Europeans,  an  English¬ 
man  is  the  one,  who  should  have  most  cautiously  abstained 
from  venting  reproaches,  that  brought  Africa  and  the  slave 
trade  into  view :  If  there  is  any  nation  upon  which  pru¬ 
dence  and  shame  enjoined  silence  in  regard  to  the  negro 
bondage  of  these  States,  England  is  that  nation ;  but  it  hap¬ 
pens  precisely  as  in  all  the  other  questions  open  to  the  moot 
direct  recrimination,  that  it  is  from  her  the  oudest  outcries 
and  the  sharpest  upbraidings  have  come. 

We  experienced  this  particular  injustice,  even  during  our 
colonial  dependence,  while  she  was  actively  supplying  us 
with  slaves,  and  endeavouring  by  the  most  jealous  precau¬ 
tions,  to  secure  this  favourite  branch  of  her  monopoly.  Her 
writers  drew  invidious  comparisons  between  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  mother  country  and  those  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  colonies,  founded  upon  the  presence  in  the  latter, 
of  the  multitude  of  blacks  whose  number  and  miseries  she 
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was  daily  and  forcibly  augmenting.  When  her  merchants  SECT.  IX. 
and  travellers  returned  from  this  reprobate  land,  they  insti- 
tuted  similar  contrasts;  stigmatized  the  colonial  slave-holders; 
and  could  not  pardon  the  atrocity  of  retaining  in  bondage  even 
the  white  convict,  whom  she  had  thrust. into  their  hands.  They 
spread,  concerning  the  habitual  state  of  the  latter,  as  well  as 
of  the  slaves,  tales  of  horror,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  iqay 
form  some  idea  fr  om  the  following  passage,  dated  1720,  of 
the  preface  to  Beverley’s  History  of  Virginia.  “  It  hath  been 
so  represented  to  the  common  people  of  England  as  to  make 
them  believe,  that  the  servants  in  Virginia  are  made  to  draw 
in  cart  and  plow  as  the  oxen  do  in  England,  and  that  the  count-? 
try  turns  all  people  black  who  go  to  live  there;  with  other  sucjg" 
prodigious  phantasms.”  The  worthy  and  intelligent  histo¬ 
rian,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  that  colony,  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  favourable  to  extensive  and  accurate  obser- 
tion,  bore  a  very  different  testimony,  which  may  serve 
equally  well  for  the  present  day — ■“  I  can  assure  with  great 
truth  that  generally  the  slaves  in  Virginia,  are  not  worked 
near  so  hard,  nor  so  many  hours  in  a  day,  as  the  husbandmen 
and  day  labourers  in  England ;  that  no  people  more  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  cruel  usage  to  servants  than  the  Virginians.”* 

Since  our  independence,  slave-holding  has  seemed  to  be 
fairly  let  loose  to  the  Briton  for  the  purposes  jof  self-congratu¬ 
lation,  and  of  the  execration  of  American  existence ;  as  if,  in*? 
deed,  England  retained  no  longer  a  connexion  with  the  West 
Indies ;  frequented  no  more  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  had  ac* 
tually  “  in  the  midst  of  her  rottenness,  torn  off  the  manacles 
of  slaves  all  over  the  world.”  The  negro  has  invariably 
figured  in  the  reports  of  the  writers  of  that  nation  who  have 
condescended  to  visit  this  country,  as  a  “goblin  damn’d;” 
he  is  the  chief  bugbear  which  Lord  Sheffield  setup,  in  1734, 
to  deter  Irishmen  from  exchanging  the  blessings  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  condition,  for  the  miseries  of  the  American ;  which 
Fearon  was  instructed  to  put  forward  to  correct  that  u  most 
mischievous  evil,”  the  emigration  of  English  artisans ;  and 
which  Birbeck  has  employed  to  draw  into  his  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  the  Illinois,  such  of  his  countrymen  as  persist 
in  seeking  these  shores,  in  spite  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  of 
the  effigies  of  that  evil  u  which  counterbalar-  s  all. the  ex¬ 
cisemen,  licensers,  and  tax-gatherers  of  England  ” 

The  Edinburgh  Review  having,  ia  the  60th  number,  in  the 
article  on  Birbeck’s  Travels,  presented  views  tending  to  en« 
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FART  f."  courage  this  disposition  to  emigrate,  would  seem. is  have  dis- 

w#*vf*w  covered  that  it  had  gone  too  far,  and  suddenly  resolved  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  its  first  representations.  This  is  the 
natural  explanation  of  the  patrioti  c  mood  in  which  we  find  it 
in  the  61st  number,  where  every  thing  in  Britain  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  inspiring  confidence,  and  inviting 1  contentment  ; 
while  all  in  America  is  made  to  wear  a  sinister  and  repulsive 
aspect.  The  zeal  of  a  proselyte  is  proverbially  ardent.  Hav¬ 
ing,  in  a  rapid  evolution,  set  itself  against  emigration,  this 
journal  could,  of  course,  “  keep  no  measures”  with  negro 
slavery  in  America.  Here  was  the  yawning  gulph  of  crime 
v  and  perdition,  at  which  an  Englishman  should  pause,  as  he 
■was  blindly  rushing  onward  from  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
4i  menacing  hydra  (pauperism)  that  stalked  over  his  native 
land.”  Better  remain  where  he  was,  safe  from  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  effects  of  commanding  slaves,  and  with  the  consolation 
at  home.,  that  he  had  “  an  inestimable  parliament  that  “  the 

next  twenty  years  might  bring  a  great  deal  of  internal  im¬ 
provement}”  that  “the  apprentice  laws  had  been  swept 
away,”  and  “the  strong  fortress  of  bigotry  rudely  assailed.” 
Care  was  taken  at  the  same  time  not  to  inform  him  how  large 
a  portion  of  our  vast  country,  is  wholly  without  the  institution 
of  slavery  ;  how  small  a  part  of  our  white  population  is  in¬ 
debted  to  die  labour  of  slaves -that  considerably  more  than 
a  moiety  of  our  whole  population,  inhabiting  distinct  portions 
of  territory,  is  altogether  free  from  the  reproach  and  the  de¬ 
triment  of  commanding  slaves,  while  a  great  probability  ob¬ 
tains  that  within  “  the  next  twenty  years,1’  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  remainder  will  enjoy  the  same  exemption. 

Nor  were  these  considerations,  or  the  facts  which  I  propose 
presently  to  adduce,  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  desi  gn  of  a 
sweeping  ban  against  the  American  people,  which  should  put 
every  Englishman  in  a  better  humour  with  the  “  rottenness” 
of  England,  by  exhibiting  her  in  contradistinction,  as  the  tute¬ 
lary  genius  of  freedom,  and  the  country  after  which  he  han¬ 
kered,  as  marked  with  fouler  stains,  and  doubly  gangrened 
to  the  very  core.  I  have  already  quoted  literally,  the  passage 
of  the  Review,  which  composes  tire  grand  arraignment,  and 
wifi  now  repeat  the  several  weighty  allegations  into  whichii 
is  resolvable.  They  are  as  iollows:— The  institution  of 
is  the  foulest  blot  in  the  national  character  of  ;  its 

existence  in  her  bosom  is  an  atrocious  crime— theebnsumma- 
tion  of  wickedness,  and  admits  of  no  sort  of  spdlpgy  from 
her  situation the  American,  (generally,  is  asj&iSrger  abd 
murderer  of  slaves,  and  therefore  below  the  le^f  §Kd-lqiyest  of 
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the  European  nations  in  the  scale  of  wisdom  and  virtue  j  and,  SSCT* sx* 
above  all,  he  sinks*  on  ibis  account,  immeasurably,  in  the 
parison  with  England,  who,  become  the  agent  of  universal 
emancipation,  may  challenge  the  world  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  people  is  the  moat  liable  to  censure,' upon  ft  general 
consideration  of  their  demerits.  These  propositions  imply* 
and  may  be  converted  into,  others  of  this  purport— -that  Ame¬ 
rica  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  her  negro  slavery  j  thatahe  could  have  suppressed  it  either 
before  or  since  her  independence,  even  with  safety  and  ease* 
that  it  is  a  system  of  flagellation  and  murder,  with  which  she 
u  universally  chargeable  ;  that  her  congress  has  remained  in¬ 
different  to  its  enormities ;  that  on  her  own  part  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  soundness  of  heart  or  understanding,  and  with 
the  love  or  the  possession  of  political  freedom  j  that  no  nation 
of  Europe,  not  the  lowest  and  least,  presents  a  similar 
equally  revolting  spectacle  of  servitude  ?  that  England  exhi¬ 
bits,  within  the  pale  of  her  power,  a  clear  and  glorious  sun¬ 
shine  of  personal  liberty  and  security ;  that  she  is  in  no  wise 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  the  American ;  that  her  dispositions 
have  always  been  benign,  and  her  hands  pure,  in  relation  to 
the  unhappy  race,  whom  we  conspire  to  oppress  and  extermi¬ 
nate?  or,  at  least,  that  if  she  has  not  always  been  busy  in 
“  tearing  off  their  manacles,”  and  assuaging  their  sorrows,  if 
site  has  ever  been  taxable  with  a  part  of  their  wrongs,  and 
stained  with  a  few  drops  of  their  blood,  she  has,  by  her  sufose- 
^sent  temper  and  conduct,  purged  away  the  taint,  and  made 
ample  amends  to  them,  and  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 

America  and  Britain  are  here  put  at  direct  issue,  or 
points  which  vitally  affect  national  character  ;  the  American 
u  cited,  officiously  and  triumphantly,  before  the  world,  by  a 
British  literary  tribunal  on  the  Areopagus  of  Edinburgh,  to 
measure  himself  upon  them  with  the  Briton.  For  the  sake 
of  historical  truth,  as  well  as  for  our  own  honour,  and  the  re¬ 
pulse  of  arrogant  and  invasive  pretensions,  we  are  bound  to 
appear,  and  answer  in  the  best  way  we  can,  towards  bur  via-  ^ 
dicssion,  and  the  confusion  of  the  aggressor.  There  is  no' 
feuBess  or  latitude  of  retaliation  which  will  appear 
sive  after  such  provocation;  and  indulgence  will  be  readily, 
granted,  for  the  same  reason,  should  details  of  fact  he  re- 
produced,  either  familiar  to  most  readers,  or  harrowing  for 
the  feelings  of  humanity. 

3-  I  not  sony  to  have  an  opportunity,  at  lengthy  of 
■  pfcad£tigjHhe  the  early; American  colonists,  on  a 
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_  FABT  t  score  left  untouchedin  the  pages  which  I  have  devoted  to 
rW,v,'W  them  in  particular.  What  thfEa  is  the  first  general  fact  which 
offers  itself  in  the  question?  It  is  this — that  England,  who 
had  been  actively*  eagerly,  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  since 
the  year  1562,  herself  supplied  her  N  orth  American  colonists, 
from  the  outset*  with  negroes  whom  she  sought,  and  seized, 
and  manacled  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  dragged  and  sold 
into  this  continent.  The  institution  of  negro  slavery,  “  the 
great  curse  of  America,”  lies,  indisputably,  at  her  door. 
What  was  her  motive  ?  The  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  her 
sons  whom  she  had  driven  into  the  distant  wilderness  ?  No 
British  writer  has  counted  so  far  upon  the  simplicity  of  man* 
kind  as  to  hazard  this  explanation.  The  motive  was  sheer 
love  of  gain ;  omniverous  avarice ;  looking  not  merely  to  the 
immediate  profit  upon  the  cargo  of  human  flesh,  but  to  the 
'  greater  and  permanent  productiveness  of  the  settlements 
whose  staples  were  to  be  monopolized  by  the  mother  country. 
a  Xet  it  be  conceded,  that  the  colonists  received  the  auxilijw 
ries  thus  brought  to  their  hands,  and  whom  they  durst  not 
reject,  without  repugnance,  perhaps  with  avidity.  But,  con¬ 
sidering  the  nature  of  their  respective  motives  and  situation, 

•  does  the  guilt  of  the  receiver  m  this  case  bear  any  propor¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  trader  ?  Gan  the  seduced,  be  brought 
down,  by  any  principle  of  reasoning,  to  the  level*  of  the  se¬ 
ducer  ?  if  the  colonists,  the  southern  particularly,  in  a  new 
climate  noxious  to  the  white  labourer,  but  favourable  to  die 
African  constitution ;  exposed  to  much  physical  suffering 
from  other  causes,  and  to  so  many  additional  influences  de¬ 
pressing  for  the  mind  ;  liable  to  be  called  off  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  by  die  irruptions  of  the  savage  native;—^ 
yielded  to  the  temptation  so  immediate,  of  being  relieved 
from  the  wasting  labours  of  the  field,  and  enabled  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  their  defence  against  the  Indian  we 
suppose  them  even  to  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  negro  slave, 
in  a  few  instances,  after  die  mother  country  had  set  them  the 
example,  and  given  them  a  taste  of  the  relief  which  he  could 
afford, — are  they  not  to  be  considered  quite  as  excusable  as 
we  can  conceive  men  to  be  by  any  possibility,  in  any  instance 
of  the  adoption  of  domestic  servitude,  or,  indeed, -of  the 
commission  of  any  wrong  ? 

It  is  a  contested  point  whether  the  constitution  even  of  the 
native  white  is  equal  to  the  task  of  cultivating  the  Suc¬ 

cessfully  in  our  southern  states,  in  the  ac tualc ondition  of  i ts 
Surface  j  but*  in  the  fiwk^^ty'of  setdei^tyWl^J^forftst. 
was  stall  to  be  felled^  am&sne  climate,  moreaoxious  in  itsdf, 
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exercised  a  more  fatal  influence,  the  service  of  the  negro  was  SECT.  IX.  ? 
pi  ore  important,  and  would  naturally  be  thought  indispensa- 
hie  by  the  colonists.  .  :y 

This  plea,  too,  may  be  urged  for  them,  that,  in  common 
.with  some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  numbers  believed 
slavery  to  be  strictly  lawful  in  itselfrbo*h  according  to  natu-  ' 
ral,  and  revealed  religion.?  The  same  plea  has,  indeed,  been  ; 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  slave-dealing  ppfcipn  j  but,  though  ?  V 
we  cannot  suppose  the  conscience  of  thfc  colonist,  with  the 
bible  in,  his  hands,  to  have  remained  at  rest  upon  the  mere  ?  ’ 
purchase  and  appropriation,  at  his  door,  of  the  negro,  with  •  ^ 
them  ode  of  whose  acquisition,  in  Africa,  he  was  unacquaint* 
ed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  so  entire  a  perversion  and  tor*  (/  - 

par  ofhuman  reason  and  feeling,  as  is  implied by  the  supposi- 
tion  that  the  former,  while  exciting  intestine  ware  in  Africa, 
trepanning  the  unwary,  tearing  the  native  from  the  centre  of 
the  dearest  ties,  exercising,  in  short,  the  most  nefarious  arts, 
and  fell  cruelties,  to  secure  the  African  victim,  could  remain 
insensible  to  the  criminality  of  the  pursuit,  Another  bond* 
age,  the  guilt  of  which  none  have  had  the  hardihood  to  palm 
Upon  the  colonists,  I  mean  that  of  men  of  their  own  colour 
and  nation,  objects,  for  the  moti  part,  of  the  injustice  and 
vengeance  of  faction  and  bigotry  in  the  mother  country, 
tended  . to  reconcile  them  the  more  to  the  subjection  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  whom  she  taught  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  regard  as  of 
inferior  species.  In  every  way  did  she  familiarize  and 
train  them  to  that  institution,  which  she  now  charges  upon 
their  descendants  as  “  the  consummation  of  Wickedness.” 

.  ■,  3.?  It  has  been  shown,  in  my  second  section,  that  the  colo¬ 
nists  became  dissatisfied,  at  an  early  period,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  British  cobvicts  among  them,  and  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  both  by  remonstrance  and  edicts,to  arrest 
the  practice.  They  conceived,  also,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  both  disgust  and  apprehension  at  the 
inqmrtation  of  the  negro  slaves,  and  took,  with  no  better  suc¬ 
cess,  similar  measures  for  its  repression.  Some  few  of  the 
tnerchanta  of  the  northern  colonies  had  embarked  in  the  trade, 
and  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  victims  was  held 
servitude  there ;  but  only  a  very  short  time  elapsed, 
scruples.  arose  among  the  conscientious  puritansand  quakeril? 
and  the  whole  system  fell  into  disrepute  and  reprobation! 

Clarkson  has  not  beep  able  to  show  for  Great  Britain,  its 
chief  patron  and  %ent,  so  early  pointed  an  expression  of 
jhstyiews  and  feelmgson  the  subject,  from  any  quarter,  as  is 
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Pa  rt  l  la  .the  following  facts,  which  X  adduce  upon  the  author 

w~v'>w  j-;ty  of  public  records,  and  in  tile  language  of  Dr.  Belknap, 
the  historian  of  New  Hampshire  : 

*4  In  1645,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  •which  then 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  at  Pascataqua, 
4  thought  proper  to  write  to  Mr.  Williams,  residing  there, 
understanding  that  the  negroes  which  a  Captain  Smyth  had 
brought,  were  fraudulently  apd  injuriously  taken  and  brought 
from  Guinea,  by  Captain  Smyth’s  confession,  and  the  rest  of 
the  company — that  he  forthwith  send  the  negro,  which  he  had 
of  Captain  Smyth,  hither ;  that  he  may  be  sent  home ;  which 
the  court  do  resolve  to  send  back  without  delay.  And  if  you 
hav  e  any  thing  to  allege,  why  you  should  not  return  him,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  court,  it  will  be  expected  you  should 
forthwith  make  it  appear,  either  by  yourself  or  your  agent.’  ” 
About  the  same  time,  viz.  1645,  a  law  was  made,  44  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  except  those  taken 
in  lawful  war,  or  reduced  to  servitude  for  their  crimes,  by  a 
judicial  sentence ;  and  these  were  to  haw  the  same  privileges 
as  were  allowed  by  the  law  of  Moses.” 

44  Among  the  laws  for  punishing  capital  crimes,  enacted  in 
1649,  is  the  following— 4 10.  If  any  man  steaieth  a  man  or 
mankind,  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  Exodus,  xxi.  16.’ 

In  1703,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy 
duty  on  every  negro  imported,  for  the  payment  of  which  both 
the  vessel  and  master  were  answerable.  In  1767,  they  made  a 
more  direct  attempt  to  effect  the  object  of  that  impost.  A 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Representatives  44  to  pre¬ 
vent^’  unnatural  and  unwarrantable  custom  of  enslaving  man¬ 
kind, ,  and  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  province.”  In  its 
progress  it  was  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  utter  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  success  of  one  of  that  scope,  with  the  royal  go¬ 
vernor,  into 44  an  act  for  laying  an  impost  on  negroes  imported.” 
Even  this  was  so  metamorphosed  and  mutilated  by  the  council, 
that  the  house  refused  to  proceed  in  the  business.  It  must 
have  failed  with  the  governor,  had  it  passed. both  assemblies, 
and  in  whatever  shape,  as  all  the  royal  governors  had  it  in  ex¬ 
press  command  from  the  British  cabinet  to  reject  all  ows  of 
that  description.  The  original  instructions,  afterwards  pub* 
lished,of  thedateof  June30th,  1761,toBenning  J.  Wentworth, 
Esquire,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  contained  this  clause-- 


*  Sec  the  4th  vol.  Massachusetts’  Histor.  Coll,  for  Dr.  Belknap’s  account 
of  Slavery  in  that  province. 
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w  You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law*  impos-  SECT.  IX. 
ing  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire.”*’ 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  persisted,  in  defiance  of 
the  known  policy  of  the  British  rulers ;  and  in  January*  1774* 
framed  a  bill,  entitled  u  An  act  to  prevent  the  impoi  cation  of 
negroes,  and  others,  as  slaves  into  this  province,”  It  passed 
through  all  the  forms  in  both  houses*  and  was  laid  before 
governor  Hutchinson,  for  his  sanction.  On  the  next  day, 
die  assembly  received  a  harsh  answer,  and  notice  of  pro-r 
rogation.  The  negroes  of  the  province  had  deputed  a  com¬ 
mittee  respectfully  to  solicit  the  governor’s  consent ;  he  told 
them  that  his  instinictions  forbade  it.  His  successor.  General 
Gage,  when  solicited  in  the  same  way,  gave  the  same  answer. 

The  courts  of  justice  in  Massachusetts  went  farther  than, 
the  legislature.  Several  blacks  sued  their  masters  for  their 
freedom,  and  for  wages  for  past  service,  upon  the  grounds, 
that  the  royal  charter  expressly  declared  all  persons  born  or 
residing  in  the  province  to  be  as  free  as  the  king’s  subjects 
residing  in  Great  Britain ;  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no 
man  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  relating  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  evil,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it,  did  not 
authorize  it ;  that  though  the  slavery  of  the  parents  should  be 
admitted  to  be  legal,  yet  no  disability  of  the  kind  cpuld  de¬ 
scend  to  children.  The  first  trial  took  piace  in  1 770,  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  favour  of  the  negroes.  Other  suits  were  instituted 
between  that  period  and  the  revolution,  and  the  juries  invaria¬ 
bly  gave  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  case  of  the 
negro  Somerset  has  been  the  subject  of  unceasing  boast  and 
compliment  for  England.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  on  bpth  sides,  it  must  appear  less  creditable  than  the 
judgment  of  the  Massachusetts  court  in  1770.  The  latter 
preceded  the  British  decision  by  two  years ;  it  was  given  upon 
equally  broad  principles,  m  the  midst  of  a  long  estabhsnea 
practice  of  negro  slavery  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  system  of 
the  British  colonial  administration.  We  are  told  by  Clarkson, 
that,  in  1768,  an  African  slave  prosecuted,  in  England,  a  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  Newton,  for  kidnapping  his  wife,  and 
sending  her  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  obtained  no  more,  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  than  one  shilling  damages ^ 
and  an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  woman  within  six  < 
months ;  that,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
disenthrahnent  of  the  African  slave  on  his  arrival  in  England 


*  See  Gordon,  Hist,  of  Am.  Rev,  voi.  v.  letter  2. 
Vol,.  I.—R  r 
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Judge  Blackstone  discountenanced  \t  when  hi?  opinion  was 
sought  by,  Granville  Sharp ;  that  no  satisfactory  answer  could 
be  obtained  from  the  lawyers  to  whom  this  philanthropist 
applied  i  that  Lord  Mansfield  wavered,  or  rather  inclined  to 
the  adverse  sentiment ;  and  that,  until  the  trial  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  case,  the  great  question  had1  been  studiously  avoided. 

Legislative  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves, 
similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  are  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  other  New  England  provinces.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  trod  in  their  footsteps,  and  early  displayed  a  strong 
desire,  arising  from  the  came  considerations,  to  plant  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  evil  of  continued  importation;  but 
their  enactments  were  regularly  overruled  in  England.# 

The  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  all  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Susquehannah,  was  more  exempt  from  hardship  and  ab¬ 
jection  than  negro  slavery  had  ever  been  known  to  be  else- 
where.  In  New  England  particularly,  their  lot  was  far 
from  being  severe.  They  were  often  bought  by  conscien¬ 
tious  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  being  well  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion.  They  had,  universally,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of  devotion.  No  greater  toil 
was  exacted  from  them  than  from  the  white  labourers,  who 
worked  in  common  with  them.  In  the  maritime  towns,  they 
served  either  in  families,  as  domestics,  or  at  mechanical  em¬ 
ployments  ;  and  in  neither  case  did  they  fare  worse  than  their 
white  comrades.  In  the  country,  where  they  were  much  less 
numerous,  altogether,  and  in  no  instance  exceeded  three 
or  four  m  the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  they  lived  as  well  as 
their  masters,  and  not  unfrequently  sat  down  to  the  same 
table,  as  their  emancipated  brethren  do  at  this  day,  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eastern  states.  For  se¬ 
rious  offences  they  were  committed  to  the  common  houses  of 
correction,  to  which  disorderly  persons  of  all  colours  were 
sent.  To  be  sold  to  the  West  Indies,  was  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  punishment,  with  which  they  could  be  threatened  or 
visited. 

Popular  opinion  early  and  spontaneously  proscribed  the 
slave  tirade  ;  disgrace  attached  to  the  character  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  principally  or  ministerially ;  cases  of  sea¬ 
men  perishing  by  the;  homicidal  climate  of  Guinea,  or  in  con¬ 
tests  with  the  natives ;  and  of  death-bed  repentance  at  home, 
rendering  audible  and  unequivocal  the  voice  of  conscience, 


°  The  law  of  Pennsylvania,  of  1728,  imposing  a  duty  upon  tile  importa¬ 
tion  of  negroes,  allows  a  drawback  on  re-exportation. 
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eonfsmed  the  public  antipathy.  Had  there  beers  a  genei!n- 
yeadiness  to  engage  in  the  traffic,  the  opportunity  could  not 
have  been  found.  The  British  merchants,  and  the  Moya! 
African  Company  in  particular,  which  I  shall  mention  further 
by  and  by,  were  too  eager  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  to  ak 
low  the  provincials  to  share  in  it  in  a  material  degree.  The 
American  vessels  which  appeared  on  the  African  coast,  were 
regarded  as  interlopers,  infringing  a  precious  monopoly.  The 
Reports  of  the  “  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
die  state  of  the  African  Company  and  of  the  Trade  to  Africa,” 
inform  us,  that  “  proofs  were  given  by  the  Company  of  some 
ships  trading  directly  from  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  disposing  of  their  cargoes  of  tobacco  and  other  com¬ 
modities,  the  produce  of  that  country,  on  the  coast,  and  in  re-, 
torn  purchasing  slaves  and  returning  whence  they  came,  under 
die  suffrance  or  rather  open  toleration  of  the  governors  and 
other  subordinate  persons  in  command.”  This  fact  of  the 
toleration  of  Americans  was  brought  forward  “  to  prove  the 
injury  the  forts  and  governors  were  to  the  trade  to  Africa it 
being  also  in  evidence  that“  the  governors  were  all  traders  on 
their  own  account,  or  factors  for  principals  in  En  gland,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  forestall  the  market.”  In  stating  the  value  of 
the  British  exports  to  America,  Lord  Sheffield  remarks,  in 
his  Observations,  that  there  was  to  be  added  **  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  sent  to  Africa, 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  which  were  chiefly  import¬ 
ed  by  British  merchants  into  the  American  provinces.”  But 
it  is  superfluous  to  adduce  testimony  of  this  kind,  since  no  his¬ 
torical  fact  is  more  notorious,  than  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  negroes  introduced  into  North  America,  was 
brought  by  British  vessels,  on  account  of  British  merchants, 
and  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  British  parliament.  • 

4.  If  the  government  of  the  mother  country,  to  favour  the 
British  trade  with  Africa,  laboured  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
of  negro  slaves  even  from  New  Hampshire,  its  policy  on  this 
head  would  naturally  be  of  a  most  determined  and  jealous 
character  in  reference  to  the  southern  provinces.  The  history 
of  Virginia  furnishes  illustrations  as  creditable  to  her,  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  British  councils  ;  and,  though  that  history  in 
general  may  never  have  been  examined  by  the  writers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  following  passage  of  Brougham’s  Colonial  Fo- 
Sicy. — “Every  measure  proposed  by  the  Colonial  Legislatures, 
that  did  not  meet  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
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FART  I.  was  sure  to  be  rejected,  in  the  last  instance,  by  the  crown. 
Iti  the  colonies,  the  direct  power  of  the  crown,  backed  by  all 
the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  prevents  any  measure 
obnoxious  to  the  crown  from  being  carried  into  effect,  even  by 
the  unanimous  efforts  of  the  colonial  legislature.  If  examples 
were  required,  we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  in  Virginia.  A  duty  on  the  importation  of 
negroes  had  been  imposed,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  One 
assembly,  induced  by  a  temporary  peculiarity  of  circum¬ 
stances,  repealed  this  law  by  a  bill  which  received  the  imme¬ 
diate  sanction  of  the.  crown.  But  never  afterwards  could  the 
royal  assent  be  obtained  to  a  renewal  of  the  duty,  although, 
as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  all  manner  of  expedients 
were  tried  for  this  purpose,  by  almost  every  subsequent  as¬ 
sembly  that  met  under  the  colonial  government.  The  very 
first  assembly  that  met  under  the  new  constitution,  finally 
prohibited  the  traffic.”^ 

I  have  suggested  the  circumstances  which  would  greatly  ex¬ 
tenuate  any  degree  of  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  the  first  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  southern  provinces,  in  receiving  the  British  slave 
ships.  Whatever  this  may  have  been  in  Virginia,  the  oppo¬ 
site  disposition  certainly  manifested  itself  in  her  legislature, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Judge  Tucker,  of  that  state,  whose  notes  on  the  Commen¬ 
taries  of  Blackstone  are  so  highly  and  justly  valued  among 
us,  furnishes  a  list  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  acts,  impos¬ 
ing  duties  on  sla  /es  imported,  which  occur  in  the  various 
compilations  of  Virginia  laws.  The  first  bears  date  in  the 
year  1699  ;  and  the  real  design  of  all  of  them  was,  not  reve¬ 
nue,  but  the  repression  of  the  importation.  In  general,  the 
buyer  was  charged  with  the  duty,  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
reception  for  the  acts  in  England,  and  particularly  to  render 
them  less  obnoxious  to  the  African  Company.  The  royal  as¬ 
sent  was  first  obtained,  not  without  great  difficulty,  to  a  duty 
©f  five  per  cent,  in  this  shape.  Requisitions  for  aids  from  the 
^  crown,  on  particular  occasions,  furnished  pretexts  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  duty  from  five  to  ten,  and  finally  to  twenty  per 
cent.  In  1772,  most  of  the  duties  previously  imposed  were  re¬ 
enacted,  and  the  assembly  transmitted,  at  the  same  time,  a 
petition  to  the  throne,  which  speaks  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  confusion  of  our  slanderers.  Judge  Tucker 
has  made  the  following  extract  from  it,  in  his  Appendix  to 
the  1st  vol.  pt.  2.  of  Blackstone  :r— 
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44  We  are  encouraged  to  look  up  to  the  throne,  and  im-SECt.  IX 
plore  your  majesty’s  paternal  assistance  in  averting  a  eala~w5,^W 
inity  of  n  most  alarming  nature.” 

44  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  hath  long'  been  considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhu¬ 
manity ,  and  under  its  present  encouragement ,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  will  endanger  the  very  existence  of  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  American  dominions.” 

“  We  are  sensible  that  some  of  your  majesty’s  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  may  reap  emoluments  from  this  sort  of  traffic, 
but  when  we  consider  that  it  greatly  retards  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  with  more  useful  inhabitants^  and  may  in  time 
have  the  most  destructive  influence,  we  presume  to  hope,  that 
the  interest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded  when  placed  in  coni" 
petition  with  the  security  and  happiness  of  such  numbers  of 
your  majesty’s  dut  iful  and  loyal  subjects.” 

44  Deeply  imprest,  ed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  all  those  restraints  on  yoiir 
majesty’s  governors  of  this  colony ,  which  inhibit  their  assent¬ 
ing  to  such  laws  as  might  check  so  very  pernicious  a  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  petition  proved  unavailing.  In  the  first  clause  of  the 
independent  constitution  of  Virginia,  44  the  inhuman  use  of 
the  royal  negative”  in  this  matter,  is  enumerated  among  the 
reasons  of  the  separation  from  the  mother  country.  Mr. 

Burke,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  of  the  quotations  which  I 
have  made  from  his  speech  on  the  Conciliation  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  recognized  her  44  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  the  inhu¬ 
man  traffic  of  the  negro  slaves,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain.”  I  must  claim  permission  to 
connect  here  with  the  petition,  a  statement  subjoined  to  it,  by 
judge  Tucker,  which  shows  that  it  did  not  cost  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  a  moment’s  deliberation  to  sacrifice  44  the  security 
and  happiness  of  such  numbers  of  his  majesty’s  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,”  to 44  tbs  interest  of  the  few”  in  England.  44 1 
have  lately  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  manuscript 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  of  London,  to  a 
friend  of  the  prime  minister,  dated  March  25th,  1794,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  petition  thus  :  44 1  myself  was  desired, 
by  a  letter  from  America,  to  inquire  for  an  answer  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  Virginia  petition.  I  waited  on  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  informed  by  himself  that  the  petition  zvas  re-  h.- 
cetved,  but  that  (he  apprehended)  no  answer  would  be  given.” 

That  the  inclination  to  impose  the  yoke  of  perpetual  bon¬ 
dage  on  any  part  of  their  fellow  creatures,  if  it  ever  existed 
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FAUT  'l.  among  the  majority  of  the  Virginia  planters*  soon  subsided,  is 
inaniiest  from  an  act  which  is  traced  to  1662,  declaring  that 
a  no  .Englishman*  trader,  or  other,  who  should 'bring  in  any 
Indians  as  servants,  and  assign  them  over  to  any  other,  should 
sell  them  tor  slaves^  nor  for  any  other  time  .than  English  ofliko 
age  could  serve  by  act  of  assembly.”  Thus  early  was  the 
state  of  slavery,  prohibited,. where  it  was  not  exacted  by  the 
higher  authority:  and  the  first  opportunity  was  taken,  after  the 
declaration  . of  independence,  to  extinguish  the  detestable 
commerce  so  long  forced  upon  the  province.  In  October,  1 77  8, 
during  the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  revolution,  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  passed  a  law,  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  the 
further  importation  of  slaves,  and  declaring  that  every  slave 
imported  thereafter,  should  be  immediate!?  free .  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  Virginia  was  followed  at  different  times  before  the 
date  of  the  federal  constitution,  by  most  of  the  other  states. 

While  the  mother  country  withheld  from  the  provinces  the 
power  of  arresting  importation,  and  incessantly  added  to  the 
number  of  the  blacks,  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself  was 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  was  rendered  impossible  for 
the  southern  colonists,  consistently  with  their  own  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  and  had  it  seemed  practicable,  and  been  attempted  by 
any  cf  the  colonial  legislatures,  the  royal  negative  would 
have  been  still  more  readily  and  vigorously  exercised  than  in 
the  case  of  importation.  Even  the  West  India  Islands  en¬ 
deavoured,  from  time  to  time,  to  limit  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  their  ports ;  and  were  counteracted  by  the  African 
interest ,  as  it  was  called,  in  England.  In  1 744,  the  legislature 
of  Jamaica  laid  duties  amounting  nearly  to  prohibition ;  in 
1774,  they  made  a  similar  experiment,  alleging  as  their  mo*, 
live,  the  apprehension  excited  in  the  island  by  the  numbers  of 
the  negroes  imported ;  the  merchants  of  England  engaged 
in  the  trade,  took  the  alarm  on  their  side,  petitioned  against 
the  duties,  and  obtained  a  royal  order  to  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  to  discontinue  the  levy. 

In  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
.American  colonies  in  general,  there  is  no  circumstance  more 
abundantly  evidenced,  than  her  steady  determination  to 
maintain  her  slave  trade  in  the  greatest  activity  and  extent, 
whatever  might  be  their  feelings  of  disgust  or  apprehension; 
and  however  gloomy  the  aspect  which  the  continuation  of  it 
gave  to  their  destinies.  Their  permanent  welfare,  their  im¬ 
mediate  comfort,  weighed  as  nothing  in  the  balance  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  and  the  plenty  of 
American  products. 


All  that  the  English  writers  now  pour  forth  about  the  in-  SECT,  IX. 
trinsic  horrors  and  miseries  oif  negro  slavery ;  its  obvious 
and  certain  destructiveness  to  the  morals  of  the  masters ;  and 
its  equally  manifest  and  inevitable  tendency  to  quench'  the* 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  banish  social  order  and  domestic  peace  5 
all,  if  we  admit  it  to  be  true,  recoils  upon  Great  Britain,  who, 
having  these  things  before  her  eyes,  yet,  from  the  thirst  of 
gain, — in  order  that  her  commerce  and  revenue  should  re¬ 
ceive  every  possible  increase*— opened  this  even  worse  than 
Pandora’s  box,  upon  the  race  of  her  offspring  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  remorselessly  continued  to  replenish  it,  in  spite 
of  their  remonstrances  and  terrors,  as  long  as  they  remained 
subject  to  her  control. 

The  act  which  dissolved  the  indentures  of  servants  enlisting 
in  his  majesty's  service  in  America,  is  the  only  one  in  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  British  parliament,  that  looked  to  the  a  tearing 
off  manacles”  here.  Not  a  single  step  was  ever  taken  by  the 
British  government,  towards  the  suppression  or  mitigation, 
of  any  form  of  bondage  in  the  North  Americas  provinces. 

$.  From  the  facts  which  I  have  adduced,  we  may  confi¬ 
dently  infer,  that  the  North  American  provinces  would,  but 
for  the  oppressive  and  avaricious  opposition  of  the  mother 
country,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  negroes  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  era  of  their  independence.  We 
may  even  believe,  that,  with  their  general  dispositions  and 
views,  they  would  have  gone  further ;  since  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  presented,  next  to  the  will  of  the  British 
government,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  abolition.  We 
have  scarcely  room  to  doubt  of  the  course  which  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  would 
have  pursued,  in  their  more  favourable  domestic  situation, 
and  under  the  influence  of  their  more  rigorous  principles,  had 
they  been  free  to  act  as  these  must  have  prompted.  As  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that,  if  their  colonial  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  had  continued,  they  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  continuance  of  the  evils  in  question. 

The  voice  of  religion  and  humanity  crying  out  against  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh,  was  heard  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more 
distinctly,  from  the  bosom  of  these  colonies,  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Clarkson  has  narrated 
at  large,  in  his  History  of  the  Abolition,  the  systematic  efforts 
towards  that  end,  of  benevolent  individuals  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  pamphlet  of  George 
Keith,  written  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but 
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s.  be' has  celebrated  the  labours  of  Lay,  Sandiford,  Woo!  man, 
v^'^'w  Benezet,  and  Rush-  The  Scottish  critics  might  have  learned 
from  him,  that  the  writings  which  gave  the  first  impulse,  and 
exerted  the  widest  influence,  in  the  cause  which  they  have 
united  with  him  in  exalting  to  the  skies,  issued  from  this 
quarter  that  a  numerous  society  devoted  to  that  cause,  and 
composed  of  men  of  all  religious  denominations,  was  organ¬ 
ised  here  twelve  years  before  any  association  for  the  same 
purpose  existed  in  England,  There,  a  multitude  of  writers 
and  speakers  have  contended  for  ihe  justke^  humanity ,  and 
evangelical  character  of  the  slave  trade  s  here,  we  have  had 
no  instance  of  a  formal  vindication  of  it,  in  any  shape,  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  American  speech  or  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  which,  did  not  acknowledge  its  atrocity. 

England  renounced  the  slave  trade  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1$0 7,  by  a  law  which  enacted,  that  no  vessels  should  clear  out 
for  slaves  from  any  port  within  the  British  dominions  after  the 
1st  of  May,  1807,  and  that  no  slave  should  be  landed  in  the 
colonies  after  the  1st  of  March ,  1 808.  She  has  claimed  the  me¬ 
rit  of  having  set  the  example  of  this  renunciation  to  the  world. 
Lord  Castiereagh  boasted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1818,  that,  on  the  subject  of  making  the  slave 
traffic  punishable  as  a  crime,  Great  Britain  had  led  the  way. 
Virginia  was,  however,  a  sovereign  and  independent  state, 
when  she  abolished  the  traffic  in  1778.  Pennsylvania,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  had  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  when  they  prohibited  it  to  their  citizens,  in  whatever 
degree  or  form,  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  in  the  years 
1780,  1787,  1788.  On  the  16 th  of  'March ,  1792,  Denmark 
promulged  a  law  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  its  total  cessation  on  the  part  or  in  behalf  of  Danish 
subjects,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803 ;  and  which  pre¬ 
scribed  that  all  importations  of  slaves  into  the  Danish  domi¬ 
nions  should  cease  at;  the  same  period.  This  law  was  carried 
into  complete  execution,  according  to  the  letter,  and  has 
been  faithfully  observed.  It  established,  besides,  some  very 
salutary  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  morals, 
and  general  condition  of  the  blacks  in  the  Danish  Islands. 

The  American  continental  Congress, so  called, passed  are- 
solution  against  the  purchase  of  slaves  imported  from  Africa ; 
and  published  an  exhortation  to  the  colonies  to  abandon  the 


*  Scarcely  any  suggestion  on  the  subject,  of  real  importance,  has  been 
made  in  England,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Anthony  Benezet's  work,  eu» 
titled  “  Some  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,” 
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trade  altogether.  The  third  Congress  of  the  United  States,  SECT.  1$. 
under  the  present  federal  constitution, prohibited  the  carrying 
on  of  the  slave  trade  from  our  ports.  But  in  order  to  snow 
more  fully,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  American  govern- 
meat  may  contest  the  merit,  both  of  priority  and  seal  with, 
the  British,  i  will  transcribe  from  the  general  index  to  the 
laws  of  the  fonner,  the  abstract  cf  what  it  had  done  in  this 
respect,  before  the  date  of  the  British  prohibition. 

■1.  No  citizens  or  others  to  build  or  fit  out  vessels,  &c.  to  carry  on  the  slave 
trade  to  or  between  foreign  countries,  &c.-— Vessels  fitted  out,  &c.  to  carry 
on  the  slave  trade,  to  be  forfeited,  &e.  (22d  March,  1794.) 

2.  Two  thousand  dollars  forfeit  for  persons  fitting1  out  vessels,  or  aiding,  Ecc, 

3.  Owners,  he.  of  foreign  vessels,  suspected  o'f  intention  to  trade  in  slaves, 

&c.  to  give  bond,  80s. 

4.  Forfeit  of  two  hundred  dollars  by  citizens,  for  every  person  received  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  as  a  slave,  &c.  A  moiety  to  the  per¬ 
son  suing,  &e, 

5.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Mississippi  territory  from  foreign 
parts  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  one ; 
and  slaves  imported  entitled  to  freedom.  (7th  April,  1798.) 

6.  Citizens  or  residents  prohibited  from  holding  any  right  or  property  in 
vessels  employed  in  transporting  slaves  from  one  foreign  country  to  ano¬ 
ther,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  right  of  property,  and  also  double  the 
value  of  that  right  in  money,  and  likewise  double  the  value  of  the  interest 
in  the  slaves. 

7.  Citizens  or  residents  not  to  serve  on  board  vessels  of  the  United  States 

employed  in  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another,  Etc.  on  pain  of  fine  And  imprisonment,  &c.  (10th  May,  1800.)  , 

S.  Citizens  voluntarily  serving  on  board  foreign  ships  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  liable  to  disabilities,  penalties,  &c. 

9.  Commissioned  vessels  of  the  U  nited  States  may  seize  vessels  employed 
contrary  to  this  act,  he.  ’ 

19.  Vessels  seized  for  trading  in  slaves,  contrary  to  this  act,  together  with 
tackle,  guns,  goods  on  board,  &c.  except  slaves,  forfeited,  &c„ 

11.  Commanders  of  commissioned  vessels  to  take  officers  and  crews  of  ves¬ 
sels  employed  contrary  to  this  act,  &c.  into  custody,  &c.  ;  .  ’  . 

12.  District  and  circuit  courts  to  have  cognizance  of  offences  against  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  this  act. 

13.  Nothing  in  this  act  to  authorize  the  bringing  into  any  state  prohibited 

'  persons.  . 

14.  A  moiety  of  forfeitures  to  Informers,  except  where  the  prosea. tion 
first  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

15.  After  the  1st  of  April,  1803}  masters  of  vessels  not  to  bring  into  any 
port,  where  the  laws  of  a  state  prohibit  the  importation,  any  negro,  mu¬ 
latto,  &c._  not  a  native,  a  citizen,  registered  seaman,  &c.  under  the  penalty 

,  of  one  thousand  dollars.  (28th  Feb.  1803.) 

16.  The  persons  sued  under  this  act,  may  be  held  to  special  bail. 

17.  Nothing  in  this  act  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  Indians. 

18.  Vessels  arriving  with  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  other  prohibited  persona  o$v 

board,  not  to  be  admitted  to  entry,  &c.  ■  . 

19.  any  negro,  &c,  be  landed  in  any  prohibited  port  or  place,  Etc.  the  ves¬ 
sel,  &c,  to  be  forfeited:  ±\  moiely  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer. 

20.  The  officers  of  the  customs  to  notice  and  be  governed  by,  the  laws  of 
states  prohibiting  the  admission  of  negroes*  8tc.  add  vigilantly  to  ctoy 
them  into  effect,  &c. 

Yot.  L~S  s ' 
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PART  1-  21.  The  importation  of  slaves  prohibited  after  the  1st  of  January,  180$, 
(3d  Mfarch,  1807.)  '  “ 

29.  Vessels  fitted  out  or  sailing’,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  slaves  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  may  be  seized,  condemned,  &c.  in  any  of  the 
circuit  or  district  courts,  for  the  districts  where  the  vessels  may  be  found 
or  seized.' 

23.  Persons  fitting  out  vessels,  &c.  to  be  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1308,  or  aiding  or  abetting,  &c.  to  forfeit  severally, 
twenty  thousand  dollars.— A  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  pemm  pro¬ 
secuting. 

24.  Five  thousand  dollars  forfeit  for  taking  cn  board  from  any  of  ^te  coasts 
or  kingdoms  of  Africa,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  any  negro,  mulatto, 
&c.  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  &c. — A  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  person  prosecuting, 
&c. 

25.  Vessels  in  which  negroes,  &c.  have  been  transported,  their  tackle,  ap. 
pare!,  otc.  to  be  forfeited,  &c. 

26.  Neither  the  importer,  nor  persona  claiming  under  him,- to  hold  any  right 

,  to  any  negro,  84c,  brought  within  the  United  States,  &c.  in  violation  "of  this 

law,  out  such  negro,  St c.  to  remain  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  several  states,  &c. 

2T.  Citizens  or  residents  taking  on  board,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808, 
frpm  the  coasts  or  kingdoms  of  Africa,  &c.  any  negro,  mulatto,  &c.  ami 
transpbrting  and  selling  them  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^ 
as  slaves,  Stc.  to  suffer  imprisonment  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  pay  &  fine, 
from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  1 

28.  Forfeit  of  eight  hundred  dollars  for  selling  any  negro,  &c.  imported 
fcom  any  foreign  kingdom,  &c.  after  the  31st  of  December,  1807,  &e.~A 
moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  person  prosecuting,  &c. — The  forfeiture 
nQt  to  extend  to  the  seller  or  purchaser  of  any  negro,  &c.  disposed  of  by 
virtue  of  any  regulations  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in'  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  act  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

29. '  Vessels  found,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  in  any  river,  port,  bay.  Sec, 
wi  thin  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States,  &c.  having  on  board 
any  negro,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  &c.  to  be  for- 

n  feited,  together  with  their  tackle,  goods  on  hoard,  &c. 

P9.  The  president  may  employ  armed  vessels  to  cruize  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  where  he  may  judge  attempts  will  be  made  to  violate  this  act,  and 
instruct  commanders  of  armed  vessels  to  seize  and  bring  in  vessels  found 
on  the  high  seas  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  law,  &c. — -Masters  of 
vessels  seized,  &c.  liable  to  prosecution,  and  to  a  fine,  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  So  imprisonment  from  two  to  four  yeara.— The  proceeds 
of  vessels,  &c.  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned,  to  be  divid?  1  equally 
between  tlie  United  States  and  the  officers  and  men,  Stc.  whether  of  the 
navy  br  revenue  cutters,  and  distributed  as  in  the  case  of  prizes,.  &c.  The 
officers.  and  men  thus  entitled  are  to  safe,  keep  every  negro,  mulatto,  &c. 

^  and  deliver  them  to  persons  appointed  f  j  receive  them,  3te. 

jl.  Masters  of  vessels  of  less  than  forty  tons  burden,  not  to  take  on  board 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  nor  transport,  any  negro,  &c.  to  any  pert  or 
^l^eJ*rk.stev*r\  ®3r  purpose  of  disposing  of  him  a»  &  slave,  on  penalty 
1  of  forfeiting  eight  hundred  dollars. — A  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  per¬ 
son  prosecuting,  8cc.~- But  nothing  in  this  section  to  prohibit  the  transport- 
ing,  on  any  nver  or  inland  bay  of  the  sea,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  any  negro,  &c.  not  imported  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
thia  act,  m  any  vessel  or  species  of  craft  whatever! 
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T$.  Masters  o?  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  forty  tons  or  more,  after,  the  1st  6f  SECT.  IS* 
January,  1808,  sailing  coastwise,  &c.  and  having  on  board  any  negro.  Sic. 
to  be  transported  and  sold  as  slaves,  &c.  to  make  out  and  subscribe  dupli- 
cate  manifests  of  every  negro,  &c.  and  deliver  the  manifests  to  the  coU-sa 
•  tor  or  surveyor,  &c,  The  master,  owner,  &e.  to  swear  that  *he.  p*p>^om 
.  were  not  imported  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  &c.»— The  collector  or 
surveyor  to  certify,  &c.  grant  a.  permit  to  proceed,  Ac. 

33.  Vessels  departing  without  the  master’s  having  made  out  and  subscribed 
duplicate  manifests  of  every  negro,  &c.  on  boards  &c.  or  taking  on 
board  any  other,  negro,  &q,  than  those  specified  in  tbs  manifests,  to  be  for¬ 
feited,  together  with  tackle,  apparel,  &c. 

34.  The  master,  &c.  to  forfeit  one  thousand  dollars  for  every  negro,  &c. 

transported,  Ac.  contrary  to  this  act.*— A  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the 
person  prosecuting,  &e.  ,  ;  ' 

35.  The  master,  Ac,  of  every  vessel  of  forty  tons  or  more,  sailing  coastwise 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  and  having  on  board  any  negro,  &c.  to  sell, 

6c.  arriving  in  one  port  of  the  United  States  from  another,  to  deliver  the 
certified  manifest.  Sic.  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  it,  &c.— If  the  collector, 

&c.  is  satisfied.  Sic.  he  is  to  grant  a  permit  for  the  landing  of  the  negro, 

:  r. 

36.  Masters,  &c.  neglecting  or  refusing  to  deliver  the  manifests,  or  landing  any 
negro,  Ac.  before  delivering  manifests,  &c.  to  forfeit  ten  thousand  dollars. 

'  A  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  person  prosecuting,  &c. 

It  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  abstract,  that  federal  America 
Interdicted  the  trade  from  her  ports,  thirteen  years  before 
Great  Britain ;  that  she  made  ‘‘if  punishable  as  a  crime,** 
seven  years  before  ;  that  she  fixed,  four  years  sooner,,' 
die  period  for  non-importation — which  period  was  earlier 
than  that  determined  upon  by  Great  Britain  for  her  colonies. 

We  ought  not  to  overlook  the  circumstance,  that  these  mea« 
auras  were  taken,  by  a  legislature  composed  in  considerable 
part,  of  the  representatives  of  slave-holding  states;  slave¬ 
holders  themselves,  in  whom,  of  course,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  die  Edinburgh  Review,  conscience  had  “  suspended 
its  functions,”  and  “justice,  gentleness,  and  pity, ’*  were  ex¬ 
tinguished.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  British  Parliament, 
which  suffered  itself  to  be  outstripped  thus  by  such  men  ?  and 
when  would  it  have  abolished  the  trade,  had  it  contained 
an  equal  proportion  of  slave-holders  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies?* 

In  truth,  the  representatives  from  our  southern  states  have 
been  foremost  in  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  the  traffic ;  an 
abhorrence  springing  from  a  deep  sense,  not  merely  of  its  ini¬ 
quity,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  it  has  entailed 
upon  their  country.  It  was  only  at  the  last  sessidn  of  the 

*  Mr.  Pitt  said,  (1792)  that  ike  **  Parliament  being  nowfully  cbnrinced  of 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was  their  duty*  to  potanendt©  . 
it  Were  the  West  India  planters  to  be  coftsuited  they  might  think  differ¬ 
ently,”  Ac.  (Parliamentary  History.)  . '  \ 
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FART  I.  American  Congress,  (March  1st,  1819,)  that  a  member  from 
Virginia  proposed  the  following  regulation,  to  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  withouta  division.-- “Every 
person  who  shall  import  into  the  United  States,  or  knowingly 
aid  or  abet  the  importation  into  the  United  States,  of  any 
African  negro,  or  other  person,  with  intent  to  sell  or  use  such 
negro,  or  other  person,  as  a  slave,  or  shall  purchase  any  such 
slave,  Knowing  him  or  her  to  be  thus  imported,  shall,  on  con- 
viction  thereof,  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  be 
punished  with  death”  The  rarity  of  capital  punishment  in' 
the  penal  code  of  the  United  States,  and  the  extreme  aver¬ 
sion  from  a  recourse  to  it,  universally  prevailing,  make  this 
instance  a  potent  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  dispositions 
which  we  profess  respecting  the  slave  trade. .  Additional 
evidence  not  less  striking,  is  afforded  by  the  act  which  pass¬ 
ed  and  became  a  law  at  the  same  time,  and  of  which  the 
printed  abstract  is  as  follows s 

“  1.  An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade.  (3d  March,  1819.) 

“■  The  president  may  employ  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Unis 
ted  States  to  cruise  on  the  American  coast,  or  coast  of  Africa* 
to  enforce  the  acts  of  congress  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 
Vessels  employed,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  , 
may  be  seized  by  the  armed  vessels,  and  brought  into  port 
The  proceeds  to  be  equally  dividedbetween  the  United  States 
and  the  captors,  whether  by  an  armed  vessel  or  revenue  cut¬ 
ter.  The  captors  to  safe  keep  and  deliver  the  negroes,  Scc.  to 
the  marshal,  Stc.  transmitting  a  descriptive  list  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  the  commanders  are  to  apprehend  every  person 
found  on  board  the  offending  vessels,  being  officers  and  crew, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil  authority.  The  president 
to  make  regulations  for  the  safe  keeping,  support,  and  re¬ 
moval  out  of  the  United  States,  of  the  negroes,  &c.  deliver¬ 
ed  and  brought  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  may  appoint 
agents  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  receive  negroes,  &c.  A 
bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  com¬ 
missioned  vessels  and  revenue  cutters,  for  every  negro,  &c. 
delivered  to  the  marshal,  &c.  Prosecution,  by  information, 
against  persons  holding  negroes,  &c.  unlawfully  introduced. 
Fifty  dollars  to  informant  i  f  each  negro,  &c.  thus  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  marshal  from  the  unlawful  holder,  by  judgment  of 
the  cqpn,  besides  the  usual  penalties.” 

6.  If  there  be  any  two  pieces  of  history  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  should  wish  to  see  extinguished,  in  particular,  they  are 
the  accounts  of  the  African  slave  trade  itself,  and  of  her  abo* 
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lition  of  that  trade.  Clarkson’s  relation  of  the  Abolition  is  a  sect.  is, 
memorial,  which,  though  it  has  left  nothing  that  is  any  way 
creditable  in  the  progress  of  the  affair,  unemhl  a  zoned ,  and, 
magnifies  inordinately  the  lustre  and  utility  of  the  result,  still 
presents  a  balance  of  infamy,  which,  in  my  opinion^  renders 
it  desirable  that  the  whole  were  expunged,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature.  The  enormity  of  the  system  of  crime  and 
cruelty  which  he  lays  open;  the  hardened  depravity  of  the 
sea-ports  which  he  visited  ;  the  pusillanimity  and  prevarica¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  ;  the  effrontery  and  security  of  culprits ;  the 
mean  and  wicked  arts  practised  by  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
of  the  kingdom,  to  defeat  his  purpose  ;  the  long  resistance  of 
parliament,  after  the  fullest  proof  of  the  facts ;  the  tenor  o£ 
the  speeches  delivered  there  by  some  of  the  members  in  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  many  other  similar  traits  salient  in  his  book*  are 
far  from  being  redeemed  by  the  act  of  abolition,  especially 
when  attention  is  given  to  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  obtained,  and  to  the  sequel,  w  hich  I  propose  to  notice 
in  due  time.  We  Americans  would  trust  it  to  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  these  States,  to  deduce  a  narrative  of  their  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic;  challenge  him  to  lay  on  what  colours 
he  pleased ;  and,  provided  he  would  t*ke  the  facts  as  his 
ground  work,  remain  assured  that  while  the  world  posses¬ 
sed  Clarkson’s  work,  we  could  but  rise  in  its  estimation. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  nation 
which  wrested  the  African  from  his  home,  and  sold  him  into 
perpetual  bondage,  is  as  criminal,  at  least,  as  those  by  whom  he 
was  purchased,  and  who  may  have  retained  him  in  that  state ; 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  after  having  thrown  millions  of  ne¬ 
groes  into  one  quarter  of  the  world,  and  reaped  the  profits  of 
the  horrible  traffic,  it  is  not  for  her  to  upbraid  the  purchasers 
for  using  their  bargain,  and  to  summon  them,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  humanity,  and  natural  rights,  to  relinquish  at  once 
their  hold,  at  whatever  loss  and  risk  to  themselves.  Yet  this 
is  what  is  done  towards  the  Americans,  by  tb<°  writers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  their  character  of  Britons,  and  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  British  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
is,  therefore,  fair  to  pass  in  review  the  facts  which  go  to  show, 
that  they  have  no  such  privilege,  but  are  obnoxious  to  the 
maxims  which  I  have  just  stated. 

The  English  embarked  in  the  slave  trade  in  the  year  1562. 

In  that  year  they  carried  slaves  to  Hispaniola ;  and  the  first 
cargo  was  obtained  with  circumstances  of  abominable  fraud.* 


*  See  the  History  of  Hawkins’s  Voyage  in  Ilaekluyt’s  Collection,  or  in  the 
4th  iSook,c,  ii,  of  Edwards’s  History  of  the  West  Indies.  Hawkins  was  after- 
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part  i.  |t  proved  lucrative,  and  immediately,  associations  were- form-. 

V^r-v-w  C(|jn  England,  among  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  men 
of  the  country,  to  follow  up  the  adventure.  Soon  the  object 
began  to  b,e  considered  as  of  national  importance,  and  so  early 
as  the  16th  of  James  I,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  citizens  of  London,  as  a  joint  stock  company, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  to  Africa,  with  an  exclusive  privilege. 
The  private  merchants,  envious  of  the  harvest  which  seemed 
to  await  the  company,  interloped  upon  the  African  coast,  and 
so  embarrassed  the  trade  that  the  charter  was  abandoned. 
Another  company  was  cr  ‘ated  by  CharlesT;  but  it  shared  the 
same  fate,  from  the  same  cause,— the  cupidity  and  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  unlicensed  adventurers.  44  Gn  the  accession  of 
Charles  II,”  says  Davenant,*  44  a  representation  being  soon 
made  to  him,  that  the  British  plantations  in  America  were,  by 
degrees,  advancing  to  such  a  condition  as  necessarily  required 
a  greater  yearly  supply  of  servants  and  labourers  than  could 
well  be  spared  from  England,  without  the  danger  of  depopu¬ 
lating  his  majesty’s  native  dominions,  his  majesty  did  (upon 
account  of  supplying  these  plantations  with  negroes)  publicly 
invite  all  his  subjects  to  the  subscription  of  a  new  joint  stock, 
foi*  recovering  and  carrying  on  the  trade  to  Africa.” 

His  majesty’s  subjects  obeyed  the  call  with  alacrity ;  and 
some  of  the  most  imposing  names  of  the  kingdom  appear  at 
the  head  of  the  ample  subscription  list.  But  poachers  swarm¬ 
ed  again,  and  pleaded  their  natural  rights  and  parliament  found 
It  expedient,  in  169?,  to  lay  open  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  recrimination  between  the  privileged  and  the  interloping 
traders,  unfolds  abuses  and  enormities  committed  before  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  similar  to  those  which 
were  proved  to  parliament,  when  the  question  of  abolition 
was  agitated.  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  detail  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  African  trade  to  the  highest  consideration  and 
favour  with  the  government  $  the  contest  maintained  with  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  continent  for  the  monopoly  of  that 


wards  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  “  The 
success  which  attended  the  first  expedition  to  Guinea,”  says  Edwaras, 
“  appears  to  have  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  avarice  ot  the  British 
government.  We  find  Hawkins  in  the  following  year,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  one  of  the  queen’s  ships,  the  Jesus ,  of  700  tons,  and  with  the  Sot-onum, 
the  Tiger,  and  the  Swallow,  sent  a  second  time  on  the  same  trading  expedi¬ 
tion.  In  regard  to  Hawkins,  he  was,  I  admit,  a  Murderer  and  a  Robber,. 
His  avowed  purpose  in  sailing  to  Guinea  wps  to  seize  by  stratagem, 
force,  and  carry  away  the  unsuspecting-  natives,  in  the  view  of  selling  them 
as  slaves,  &c„”  '  .  ' 

*  Reflections  on  the  African  Trade,  vol.  v.  of  Lia  Works. 
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trade,  ami  the  suer  ^  '  fui  advances  made  to  this  4i  consum- SECT.  lit 
station  of  wickedness.”  Factories  were  formed  on  the 
African  coast ;  forts  built ;  grants  of  money  obtained  front 
parliament;*  and  in  the  year  1792,  twenty-sis.  acts  of  that 
body,  encouraging  and  sanctioning  the  trade*  could  be  enu¬ 
merated  by  its  friends. 

In  the  year  1689,  England  made  a  regular  convention  with 
Spain  for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  negro 
slaves  irom  the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  twelfth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  (1713)  “grants  to  her  Britannic  majesty 
and  to  the  company  of  her  subjects  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  (the  South  Sea  Company)— -as  well  the  subjects  of  Spain 
as  all  others  being  excluded — the  contract  for  introducing 
negroes  into  several  parts  of  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic 
majesty  in  America,  (commonly  called  El  pacta  ds  el  assiento 
dSiegros )  at  the  rate  of  4,800  negroes  yearly,  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years  successively.” 

To  this  compact  there  have  ”  een  two  pointed  references  of 
late  in  the  British  parliament,  which  I  will  repeat  here  in  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  of  its  character.  “  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*” 
said  Mr.  Brougham,  (16th  June,  1812)  “which  the  execrations 
of  ages  have  left  inadequately  censured,  Great  Britain  was 
content  to  obtain,  as  the  whole  price  of  Ramillies  and  Bier 
helm*  an  additional  share  of  the  accursed  slave  trade.” 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  jun.  said,  (Feb.  9th,  3818)  “  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  we  deemed  it  a  great  advantage  to 
obtain  by  the  Assiento  contract,  the  right  of  supplying  with 
slaves  the  possessions  of  that  very  power  which  we  were  now 
paying  for  abolishin g  the  trade .  During  the  negociations  which 
preceded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  higgled  for, four 
years  longer  of  this  exclusive  trade;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  we  clung  to  the  last  remains  of  the  Assiento  contract.”  # 

By  degrees  the  English  merchants  engrossed  permanently 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  African  exportation,  and  became  the 
carriers  for  the  European  world.  They  either  supplied  the 
French  Islands  directly,  or  served  as  the  factors  of  the  French 
trader  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  occasionally  hired 
their  ships  to  France,  to  be  manned  and  equipped  in  the 
French  ports.  They  stocked  Trinidad,  and  die  province  cf 
Caraccas,  by  contract  with  the  Spanish  government;  and,  in 
the  years  1786  and  1788,  the  Havannah.  The  Philippine 


*  From  1739  to  1744,  it  annually  voted  to  the  African  Company  10,000/. 
sterling1,  to  pay  their  debts ;  in  1744,  the  grant  was  doubled  by  reason  of  the 
war  .with  France  and  Spain, 
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'FART  I.  Company  c£  Spain,  when  invested  with  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege  of  importing  slaves  into  South  America,  employed,  by 
contract,  British  vessels,  manned  by  British  seamen.  The 
re-exportation  from  the  British  West  Indies,  for  double  pro¬ 
fit,  was  j?o  far  encouraged,  that  by  the  West  India  free  port 
act  of  1766,  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  carry  from  the 
free  ports i  negroes  imported  in  British  ships,  England  es¬ 
tablished  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other  power  for  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  trade,  and  in  the  choice  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  barter.  Among  her  chief  exports  to 
Africa  were  British  spirits,  rum  and  brandy,  guns,  cutlasses, 
and  ammunition.  Of  three  millions  of  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
which  she  exported  in  one  year,  one-half  was  sent  to  the  West 
Coast  alone  j  and,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
several  thousand  persons  were  exclusively  employed  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  manufacturing  guns  for  that  market.  In  a  Repert 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated  1 775,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  encouraging  the  trade  of  fire-arms  to  Africa. 

England  employed  from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  ships  in  the  slave  trade,  and  carried  off,  on  the  average, 
forty  thousand  negroes  annually ;  at  times,  one-half  more, 
in  the  year.  In  1768,  the  number  which  she  took  from  the 
coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Rio  Congo,  reached 
59,400,  more  than  double  the  share  that  fell  to  all  the  other 
traders.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  in  1792,  that  Jamaica  had  imported 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes  in  the  course  of  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  that  this  was  admitted  to  be  only  one-tenth  of 
the  traffic.  Mr.  Dundas  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  that,  “ia 
1791,  the  whole  British  importation  consisted  of  74,000,  not 
less  than  34,000  of  which  were  exported  for  the  service  of 
foreign  nations.” 

The  Parliamentary  Report  of  1789,  on  the  slave  trade, 
states,  that  the  whole  number  of  negroes  brought  to  Jamaica, 
from  the  year  1655  to  1787,  amounted  to  676,276,  of  whom 
31,181  died  in  the  harbour,  from  the  noxious  quality  of  the 
drugs  employed  in  making  them  tip  fof'sale .  The  Edinburgh 
Review  made  die  following  statements  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806. 

“  Before  the  American  war,  the  Dutch  used  to  cany,  ia 
their  own  bottoms,  from  Africa  to  Guiana,  ten  thousand  ne¬ 
groes  annually ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  papers  laid  before  par-? 
liament,  but  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  been  printed, 
that  this  importation  was  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
war,  when  those  possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  St  is  certainly  not  over-rating  its  present  amount,  t« 
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estimate  the  yearly  supply  of  Negroes  carried  to  our  conquer*  SECT.  IX. 
cd  colonies  at  fifteen  thousand,* — about  one-hAf  the  supply  w^v'sw 
q£  our  own.  islands,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
question.”’  ; 

“The  38,000  slaves  exported  annually  from  Africa  in  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels,  are  only  in  a  small  proportion  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  colonies  j  above  22,000  are  stated  by  the  friends  of  the 
trade  to  be  intended  for  the  foreign  settlements.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  large  number  of  slaves  carried  by  British  vessels 
under  cover  of  a  neutral  dag.  From  certain  documents  which 
y?e  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  we  cannot  estimate 
these  at  less  than  8000;  and  the  supply  of  the  conquered  co¬ 
lonies  considerably  exceeds  10,000  annually.”! 

Authority  is  to  be  four  d  for  much  higher  estimates  than 
.these.  I,  take  the  following  from  Anthony  Benezet’s  Histo¬ 
rical  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

“  In  a  book  printed  in  Liverpool,  called,  The  Liverpool 
Memorandum,  which  contains  amongst  other  things,  an  ac- 
.  cqunt  of  the  trade  of  that  port,  there  is  an  exact  list  of  the 
.  vessels  employed  in  the  Guinea  trade,  and  of  the  number  of 
slaves  imported  in  each  vessel ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  in 
the  year  1/53,  the  number  imported  to  America  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  yessels  belonging  to  that  port,  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  pf  thirty  thousand,  and  from  the  number  of  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  .African  Company,  in  London  and  Bristol,  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  conclude,  there  are  one 
hundred  thousand  negroes  purchased  and  brought  on  board 
qur  ships  yearly  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  is  confirmed 
m  Anderson’s  History  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  lately  print¬ 
ed;  where  it  is  anid,  “  that  England  supplies  her  American 
colonies  with  negro  slaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above  cup 
hundred  thousand  every  year.”  When  the  vessels  are  full 
freighted  with  slayes,  they  sail  for  our  plantations  in  America,  # 

aad  may  be  two  or  thr-e  months  in  the  voyage,  during  which 
jfrae,  from  the  filth  and  stench  that  is  among  them,  distem=  .  '  > 
pers  frequently  break  out,  which  carry  off  commonly  a  fifth,  a 
fourth,  yea  sometimes  a  third  or  more  of  them :  so  that  taking 
all  the  slavep  together,  that  are  brought  on  board  bur  ships  / 
yearly,  one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
of  them  die  on  the  voyage.  And  in  a  printed  account  of  the 
Abate  of  the  negroes,  in  our  plantations,  it  is  supposed, that  a 
fourth  part  more  or  less  die  at  the  different  islands,  in  what  is 
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PAiiT  L  called  the  season ing.  'Hence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  at  a 
moderate  computation  of  slaves  who  are  purchased  by  oar 
African  merchants  in  a  year,  near  thirty  thousand  die  upon 
the  voyage  and  in.  the  seasoning.  Add  to  this,  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  who  are  killed  in  the  incursions  and  intestine 
wars,  by  which  negroes  proc  ’re  the  number  of  slaves  wanted 
to  load  the  vessels.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  declared  that  England  is  the 
nation  which  “had  most  extensively  pursued  and  most  so¬ 
lemnly  authorized  the  slave  trade that  she  had  been  44  prin¬ 
cipally  instrumental  in  bat  .rng  out  from  benighted  Africa  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  the  comforts  of  civilization;”  that 
it  is  she  who  had  44  checked  or  rather  blasted  in  its  bud  the 
improvement  of  the  African  continent.”  The  same  strain  is 
familiar  in  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  Wilberforce.  The  latte? 
reminded  his  countrymen,  in  1814,  in  parliament,  that  they 
had  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  the  guilty  profits  of  the  slave 
trade.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  1792,  that  parliament  ought  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  authors  of  it.  His  more  emphati- 
cal  language  of  the  year  preceding  is  recorded  by  Clarkson— 
44  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  which  has  plunged 
so  deeply  into  this  guilt  as  Britain.  Ws  stopped  the  natural 
progress  of  civilization  in  Africa.  We  cut  her  off  from  the 
opportunity  of  improvement.  We  kept  her  down  in  a  state  of 
darkness,  bondage,  ignorance,  and  bloodshed-  We  have  there 
subverted  the  whole  order  of  nature ;  we  have  aggravated  every 
natural  barbarity,  and  furnished  to  every*  man  motives  for 
committing  under  the  name  of  trade,  acts  of  perpetual  hostility 
and  perfidy  against  his  neighbour.  Thus  had  the  perversion 
of  British  commerce  carried  misery  instead  of  happiness  to 
one  whole  quarter  of  the  globe.  False  to  the  very  principles 
of  trade,  unmindful  of  our  duty,  what  almost  irreparable 
k  mischief  had  we  done  to  that  continent !  We  had  obtained  as 

yet  only  so  much  knowledge  of  its  productions  as  to  show,  that 
there  was  a  capacity  for  trade,  which  we  checked.”  That 
capacity  was,  indeed,  checked,  not  incidentally  alone,  but 
directly  j  for,  in  order  to  obviate  all  obstruction  to  the  slave 
trade,  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  the  Africans  from  culti¬ 
vating  with  success,  the  staples  of  their  soil,— cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar  stud  indigo.  In  this  point,  the  English  were,  as  in  all 
others,  pre-eminently  culpable,  since  the  number  of  forts 
which  they  possessed  along  the  coast,  with  districts  round 
each  of  them,  afforded  them  better  means,  than  any  other 
>  European  nation  possessed,  of  giving  the  natives  a  taste  for 
agriculture  and  the  true;  objects  of  commerce. 
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7,  Tiie  general  character  of  the  British  slav'  '.rade  has  been  SECT,  tx* 
no  pourtraycd  by  the  highest  and  ablest  men  of  die  British 
nation,  that  in  describing  it,  l  am  supplied,  in  their  language. 

With  the  strongest  which  I  could  wish  to  employ.  The  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  following  testimony  will  hardly  be  questioned. 

In  the  Debate  on  the  Abolition  in  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  said,  44  that  of  all  the  trades  that  disgraced  human 
beings,  this  was  the  very  worst.  In  others,  however  infa¬ 
mous,  there  were  traits  of  something  like  humanity,  but  in 
this  there  was  a  total  absence  of  them.  It  was  a  scene  of  uni¬ 
form,  Unadulterated,  unsophisticated  wickedness  ;  never  was 
there  a  system  so  big  with  wickedness  and  cruelty.”  In  the 
same  debate,  Mr.  Beaufoy  said—  ^ 

“  WJho  does  not  recollect,  that,  by  the  evidence  which  the 
slave  merchants  themselves  have  given  at  your  bar,  it  appears, 
that  such,  on  board  an  African  vessel,  is  the  rate  of  mortality, 
that  if  the  march  of  death  were  the  same  in  the  world  at 
large,  the  whole  human  race  would  be  extinguished  in  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  the  earth  itself  be  converted  into  one  vast 
charnel  house.  Show  me  a  crime  of  any  sort,  and  in  the 
slave  trade  I  will  show  you  that  crime  in  a  state  of  tenfold 
aggravation.  Give  me  an  instance  of  guilt,  atrocious  and  ab¬ 
horred,  and  the  slave  trade  will  exhibit  instances  of  that  guilt, 
spore  inveterate,  more  strongly  rooted  in  all,  diffusing  a  more 
malignant  poison,  and  spreading  a  deeper  horror.  All  other 
injustice,  all  other  modes  of  desolating  nature,  of  blasting  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  defeating  the  purposes  of  God,  lose,  in 
comparison  with  this,  their  very  name  and  character  of  evil. 

Their  taint  is  too  mild  to  disgust,  their  deformity  is  too  slight 
■to -offend.  The  shrieks  of  solitary  murder;  what  are  they, 
when  compared  with  the  sounds  of  horror  that  daily  and 
nightly  ascend  from  the  hatchway  of  the  slave  ship!  I  have 
heard  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisitions  of  Portugal  and  Spain; 
but  what  is  their  scanty  account  of  blood,  when  compared 
with  that  sweep  of  death,  that  boundless  desolation  which 
accompanies  the  negro  traffic !  Superstition  has  been  called 
man’s  . chief  destroyer ;  but  superstition  herself  is  less  obdu¬ 
rate,  less  persevering,  less  steadfast  in  her  cruelty,  than  this 
cool,  reflecting,  deliberate,  remorseless  commerce.” 

In  the  debate  of  1807,  Sir  .  Samuel  Romilly  said,  “  me 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  slave  trade  had  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  It  had  been  shown  to  be  carried  on  by  ra¬ 
pine  and  robbery  and  murder ;  by  fomenting  and  encouraging 
wars ;  by  false  accusations  and  imaginary  crimes.  The  un¬ 
happy  victims  were  torn  away  not  only  in  the  time  of  war. 
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PARTI.  but  of  profound  peace.  They  were  then  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  describe,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  perpetual  slavery.” 

JLord  Henry  Petty  said,  “  The  slave  trade  produced  it* 
Africa,  fraud  and  violence,  robbery  and  murder.  It  gave  birth 
to  false  accusations  and  a  mockery  of  justice.  It  was  the 
parent  of  every  crime  that  could  at  once  degrade  and  afflict 
the  human  race.  After  spreading  vice  and  misery  all  over  a 
continent,  it  doomed  its  unhappy  victims  to  hardships  and 
cruelties  which  were  worse  than  death .  Cruelty  begat  cruelty  ; 
the  system,  wicked  in  its  beginning,  was  equally  so  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,”  &c. 

The  tone  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  has  been  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  eloquent  members  of  parliament.  They  have 
described  the  trade  as  u  one  long  continuous  crime,  involving 
every  possible  definition  of  evil ;  combining  the  wildest  phy¬ 
sical  suffering  with  the  most  atrocious  moral  depravity as 
one  “  which  condemned  a  whole  quarter  of  the  world  to  un¬ 
ceasing  and  feroeious  Warfare ;  which  annually  exterminated 
more  than  fell  during  the  bloodiest  campaigns  of  European 
hostility ;  which  regularly  transported  every  six  months,  in 
circumstances  of  unparalleled  affliction,  more  innocent  per¬ 
sons  than  suffer  in  a  century  from  the  oppression  of  all  the 
tyrannies  in  the  world.”  In  the  24th  number  of  the  Review* 
a  picture  was  presented  so  hideous  and  so  faithful,  that  the 
recollection  of  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  stayed  any 
hand  from  hazarding,  in  the  same  frame,  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  humanity  of  England  and  that  of  any  other  hiatioh, 
in  reference  to  the  sons  of  Africa. 

“  The  history  of  the  slave  trade  is  the  history  of  a  war  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  waged  by  men  against  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  a  war  too,  carried  on,  not  by  ignorance  and  barbarism 
against  knowledge  and  civilization ;  not  by  half  famished 
multitudes  against  a  race  blessed  with  all  the  arts  of  life,  and 
softeried  and  effeminated  by  luxury;  but,  as  some  strange  non¬ 
descript  in  iniquity,  waged  by  unprovoked  strength  against 
Unitijuring  helplessness,  and  with  aH  the  powers  which  long 
periods  of  security  arid  equal  law  had  enabled  the  assailants 
to  develop,— -in  order  to  make  barbarism  more  barbarous, 
and  to  ada  to  the  want  of  political  freedom  the  most  dreadful 
and  debasing  personal  suffering.  Thus  all  the  effects  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  freedom  were  employed  to  enslave;  the  gifts  of 
knowledge  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  illumination ;  and 
powers,  which  could  not  have  existed  but  in  corisequence  of 
morality  and  religion,  to  perpetuate  the  sensual  vices,  and  to 
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ward  off  the  emancipating  blow  of  Christianity ;  and,  as  if  SECT.  IX. 
this  were  not  enough,  positive  laws  were  added  by  the  beat 
and  freest  nation  of  Christendom,  and  powers  intrusted  to 
the  basest  part  of  its  population,  for  purposes  which  would 
almost  necessarily  make  the  best  men  become  the  worst.” 

8.  However  strong  these  general  representations,  they  are 
more  than  confirmed  by  the  details  ot  which  the  world  had 
the  fullest  proof.  It  was  remarked  with  great  truth  by  Mr. 

William  Smith  in  the  debate  of  1792,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  numberless  facts  had  been  related  by  eye  witnesses, 
to  Parliament,  so  dreadfully  atrocious,  that  the  very  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  crimes  rendered  them  incredible  to  others.  I  will 
select  some  of  the  particular  features  in  the  character  of  the 
trade,  and  a  few  os  the  single  incidents,  as  they  were  related 
in  Parliament,  upon  such  evidence  as  no  longer  to  admit  of 
contradiction.  Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  “  it  was  well  known 
that  it  was  customary  to  set  fire  to  whole  villages  in  Africa, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  inhabitants  into  confusion, 
and  taking  them  as  they  fled  from  the  flames,  livery  possi¬ 
ble  fraud  was  put  in  practice  to  deceive  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives,  by  false  weights  and  measures,  adulterated  common 
dities,  and.  other  impositions  of  the  sort.” 

“  On  the  windward  coast  an  agent  was  sent  to  establish  a 
settlement  in  the  interior  country,  and  to  send  down  to  the 
ships  such  slaves  as  he  might  be  able  to  obtain ;  the  orders  he 
received  from  his  captain  were  a  very  model  of  conciseness 
and  perspicuity ;  ‘  he  was  to  encourage  the  chieftains,  by 
brandy  and  gunpowder,  tp  go  to  war,  and  make  slaves.’  He 
punctually  performed  his  part,  the  chieftains  were  not  back-  * 
ward  on  theirs ;  the  neighbouring  villages  were  ransacked, 
being  surrounded  and  set  on  fire  in  the  night;  their  inhabitants 
.were  seized  when  making  their  escape,  and.  being  brought  to , 
the  agent,  were  by  him  forwarded,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  his  principal  on  the  coast.  Mr.  How,  a'  botanist, 
who;  in  the  service  of  government,  visited  that  country  with 
captain  Thomson,  gave  in  evidence,  that  being  at  one, of  the 
subordinate  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast,  on  the  arrival  of 
an  otder  for  slaves  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  native  chief 
immediately  sent  forth  his  armed  parties,  who,  in  the  night, 
brought  in  a  supply  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  necessary  as¬ 
sortment  was  next  day  sent  off,  according  to  the  order.  The 
Wide  extent  of  the  African  coast  furnished  but  one  uniform 
detail  of  similar  instances  of  barbarity.” 

:  w  The  exciting  of  wars,”  added  the  same  speaker,  ’“  be¬ 
tween  neighbouring  states,  is  almost  the  slightest  of  the  evils 
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PART  I.  Africa  is  doomed  to  suffer  from  this  trade.  Still  more  into- 

'*fm*~>**'.  lerable  are  those  acts  of  outrage  which  we  are  continually 
stimulating  the  kings  to  commit  on  their  own  subjects.  A 
chieftain,  to  procure  the  articles,  for  the  gratification  of  ap¬ 
petites  which  we  have  diligently  and  too  successfully  taught 
them  to  indulge,  being  too  weak  or  too  timid  to  attack  his 
neighbours,  sends  a  party  of  soldiers  by  night  to  one  of  his 
own  defenceless  villages;  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  hurry  the 
inhabitants  to  the  ships  of  the  traders,  who,  hoveling  like 
vultures  over  these  scenes  of  carnage*  are  ever  ready  for 
their 'prey.  .  We  are  perpetually  told  of  villages  half  con¬ 
sumed,  and  bearing  every  mark  of  recent  destruction.  Whi¬ 
thersoever  a  man  goes,  be  it  to  the  watr  g  place  or  to  the 
field,  he  is  not  safe.  He  can  never  quit  1  ouse  without  tear 

of  being  carried  off  by  fraud  or  by  fore  When  the  chief¬ 

tains  are  going- up  the  country  to  make  war  in  order*  to  pro¬ 
cure  slaves,  they  are  supplied  with  musket?  and  cutlasses  by 
the  traders.”-. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  on  the  same  occasion-—41  Can  we  hesitate  in 
deciding  whether  the  wars  in  Africa  are  their  wars  or  ours. 
It  was  our  arms  in  the  river  Cameroon,  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  negro  trader,  that  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
pushing  his  trade,  and  I  have  no  more  doubt  they  are  Bri¬ 
tish  arms  put  into  the, hands  of  Africans,  which  promote  uni¬ 
versal  war  and  desolation*  than  I  can  doubt  of  their  having 
done  so,  in  that  individual  instance.” 

Mr  Wilberforce  related,  that  in  the  year  1T89,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Cameroon,  the  master  of  a  Liver¬ 
pool  ihip,  of  the  name  of  Bibby,  fraudulently  carried  off  thirty- 
two  relations  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  who  had  been 
put  on  board  as  pledges  for  goods :  and  to  illustrate  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  'the  practice,  he  quoted  the  following  anecdote, 
11  When  General  Rooke  commanded  in  his  majesty’s  settle¬ 
ments  at  Goree,  some  of  the  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  king* 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  amity,  came  to  pay  him  a 
friendly  visit ;  there  were  from  J(X)  to  150  of  them;  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children  ;  all  was  gaiety  and  merriment*  it  was  a 
'  1  scene  to  gladden  the  saddest,  and  to  soften  the  hardest 
heart :  but  a  slave  captain,  ever  faithful  to  the  interest  of  his 
employers,  is  hot  so  soon  thrown  off  his  guard;  with  what 
astonishment  would  the, House  hear,  thatin  the  midst  of  this 
festivity,  it  was  proposed  to  General  Rooke  to  seiaie  the  whole 
of  thisunsuspectmg  multitude,  hurry  them  on  board  the  ships, 
and  .carry  them  off  Indies;.  ]  ■  It  Was,  not  mef  bly  ©he 

man,  but  three,  who  enough,  to  venture  oh  sdch'‘a 
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proposal.  Three  English  slave  captains  preferred  it  as  their 
joint  request,  alleging  the  precedent  of  a  farmer  governor,  who 
in  a  similar  case,  had  consented .'”  &c. 

One  more  of  the  numberless  Authenticated  occurrences  of 
this  nature,  will  suffice.  a  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  that  these 
enormities  were  increasing ;  for,  no  longer  agj  than  last  Au¬ 
gust,  (1791,)  when  that  House  was  debating  on  the  subject  of 
this  very  trade,  six  British  vessels  had  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Calabar,  in  Africa,  a  town  which  seemed  devoted  to  mis- 
fortune.  It  appeared,  from  the  report,  that  the  natives  had 
raised  the  price  of  slaves.  The  captains  consulting;  together, 
agreed  to  fire  on  the  town,  to  compel  them  to  lower  the  price 
of  their  countrymen.  To  heighten,  if  possible,  the,  shame  of 
this  proceeding,  they  were  prevented  for  some  time,  from 
effecting  their  purpose,  by  tne  presence  of  a  French  captain, 
whore  fused  to  join  in  their  measures,  and  purchased  at  the 
jffigh  price  which  had  been  put  Upon  the  slaves.” 

/  ' However,  in  the  morning  they  commenced  a  fire,  which 
dusted  for  three  hours.  During  the  consternation,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  inhabitants  were  seen  making  their  escape  in  every  dire.c- 
\tion.  In  the  evening,  the  attack  wasrenewed^  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  they  agreed  to  sell  their  slaves  atthe  price  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  captains.  In  this  attack  upwards  of  twenty 
persons  were  destroyed.”  ,  :  ■ 

The  situation  of  the  slaves  on  board  ship,  or  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  middle  passage ,  even  surpassed  in  horror  the 
depravity  and  cruelty  exhibited  in  the  original  acquisition. 

Lprd  Grenville  declared  in  1806,  in  the  House  df  Lords, 

“  that  in  the  transportation  of  the  negroes,  there  was  a  greater 
portion  of  misery  condensed  within  a  smaller  space,,  than  had 
ever  existed  in  the  known  world.  This  he  had  said  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  and  would  repeat.”  Mr.  Fox  observed,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  “  the  acts  of  barbarity,  proved  upon 
the  slave  captains  in  the  course  of .  the  voyages*  were  so  extra- 
s  vagan t  that  they  had  been  attributed  to  insanity.”  The  single 
.instance  of  the  British  ship  Zong,  in  1781,,  from  which  the 
■  .  caplpm  threw  into  the  sea  one  hundred  and,  Airty-two  slaves, 

;  valive,  jin  order  to  defraud  the  underwriters  in  England,  gives  a 
i  .  truly  demoniac  character  to  the  temper  and  conduct 
i  commanders  of  the  slave  ships.  The  assertion  of  Lord 
";ipe,  jif&t  quoted,  would  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the  famts 
3f/hich  were  in  undeniable  evidence 

With respect to  the  middle ^pa‘s^g^r^p^^c’0*a 
fb©  administration  of  the  ship’s  officers,  sftill  more  barbarous, 
situation  was  deplorable, *~the  principal  features  of 

■ 
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it  urp  these, .accdrdipg:  to.  tbe  testimony  of  witnesses  produced  .'  ■ 
.on. .the. side of-tlic .trade..  ,  '-■y,..-...  ....  VV .  .  ■-•'■■ 

.  Every  slave,, whatever. his  siz#  might be j.^adonly ■•fiyefeefc ' 
foiAmclies  -  5b  detogtjiv’jsljsid^ixteen  inches  in  [breadth,  to  liein, . 
-ThTfioor 'was  -covefedi  with  bodies,  stored  pr  packed  accord* 
between iihe  floor  nod  the. deck .or 
ceiling were''  platforms-,  ©nfoitmd  shelves*!**  the.  midway  ,.;whicjj j 
AvchbiGove^ii'^fe: bodies  also.;  :  Jhbheight&osathe^fioo^to f  • 
Ip-rice/she.  foodies 'pa  the:fioor..and  -  __ 
seldom ,  exceeded . . five,,  feet; ,  two i 
ioeheSiPod In^sspUc, coses  itldid •aoi.'ts^eed .four. feet.:  .  -^up: 
■  ■  T^efineh-fyc^  and  •  together,  ^hy.-their. ..  ■ 

'Tiapdkan'dfeetv^d^erb:ch|ttned;also  by  acaoobljingrHolte^ 
v?h5'cbi.^ejceifaal:eiied,  tjo.the.  deck.  .They.  y&ase,  confined  in, this..  •'". 
idhnder'dt; least $li the- time.;  they. remained  upon.. the  .-copst*, 
tyfotehiiva^  ilro^.bijeweelts  toLsix,, mounts, ,  as  1%  iBigbtfooppen... . 
Their  Mlo^yforpc  consisted  .of  .one  pint  of. water  a  dayto^each ; 
•person.  ahd:they  wero-jfe&ts^^  and  horse*;.  ■ 

.foeanr/.;.:;vias&ajjHents  nvceelkepi  bn  board  to  force  ih.em.to  eat, ,. 

■tV.heh;8uHcy.":.' ..’  ,■  ,'•■■■.-••••■  ■>■■••-  .......  \pr  V  .-,.>^.,■5^ 

.  ••  '.;^^r.'inep!s,.,  tfoey\  jumped. .up  la  .their  .'irons  for^ercise.:’'  _ 
■This:  was ,-sp .necessary  for  thekhealth  ;ifoat  they  .were  whipped  y 
if  .tiay  re fused  to  .do  jt,  and  often  danced'-thtta  under  the  foisfo. =■ 
They  were  usually,  fifteen. dr.  aixteep.bpurs  below- deck  out  of  ■  • 
.-twenty-fob?*.'-  <In  -  rainy  weather .they  could  not  foe  brought  up  •; 
.-for  two  or  three -.days1,  together..,  It.  the  ship  was-  full,-  their., 
.citation  :,whs:  :ifo«?n  iBcsprescifoljt  -clisttessing. .  Tliey  drew 
■;  their..  fo^eatVi.ydth.-anmous.  and  .lafoodous  efforts.  '.Thus  ' 
-  crarpmed .  together,  y.sc&ns'.,.  died  of  •.suffocation,,  and  the.  filth.. 

.  aBd,udisbpie»es{5.  .occasioned’  putrid  and.  fatal  disorders.;.'  go 
.  that:  the  officers; who  inspected'' them  fn  a  morning, had  occa.-  :'; 
•■sipprliy^to ..pick'  dead  slaves  out  of  their  rows,  and. to  unchain; 
..-.tlieV;  carcases  from.-, the  bodies  of  their  £cUcw*suiFercra, 
••wlifo^^b'ey.  were: fastened.  ..!  .  r .w  -,-h 
-.•  *  ,•  Tli^fiscencsand .  practices.  m.theiaest-sta^e  of  the  sacrifice,  - 
•..^tKei^ale  zaf:the;Wesi'  India,  porter! vailed. .those,  of  the- 
,  transportation  ,  The.  slaves  who.  survived;  the ; passage,'. ire-.,- 
.-..qiic  iitly  arrived  in  dsickly  aUd.disdrdered  state,  and  then  they- . 
',  vi^k  hade  tip  Tor.  the  market,  foy  the  .paeans .  of .  astnngents,-  • 
.'v/hahes,.  mercurial  -.ointments,' .  .and  -repelliUg  xdmgs,->  so  that. . 
7  ,■  jteir,. wounds  .and  .dis.eases,jnigKt  be  hid;  Manypeoplcln  the 
inlands,-  in|.aU5mc^P^^Ufnly,.v/ere  af*curte2>?,e4<<l3:»p-cu?at? 

•  1  m-..&he  murchaae-'.of  •.  those  who  vreio  left  auer  the  fir*';  'dsyk*? 
,-cnle.  \They  then  carried  thettvout  into  th*  country  rod  r*±  • 
■tailed  them  there,  A  most  respectable  witness  dtetered  that 


'CljiUti v'Sj  t?jtvivdl.V» '  . 


i&ei&'thesc  kmdedisra  verym'€t^J2d;sss|e^sosiGtI^; 
,k the  agonies  .of  death,  and..co!das  _!ovf  asr.a  dol?.ar5;ap4;t'te 

be-.hedlai own  several  to'  empire  in 
-sw?3teiv- 


.  0. -In  the  '.list  of" tkiievils  .and  atrocities  accompanying this . 

=  ■trtdQj  one  of  the  most  certain' asdshocHag,  .was  tWestensivtV 
,v.%Q?t3U^r;indaper.de'at  of  that  inseparable  from  the  wata,ar4 
•-•ftHfettatioiis  in  Africa, -‘'to'-  tf liicli  it.  gave  rise, .  We  read  i.i o* . 
v%I^cpherson?o- Annals,  vtha$  thd  $ft<4e  wmfcbv-oi  negroes  do*?  - 

•  firmed,  Ml  skbrifof  the  number  shipped,  twenty  or  thirty  pgs? 
-....cent,  jitliat  in Jamaica,,  if; fifteen  out  of  twenty  aew-negross 
y'bohgbt,.'were  saliva  at  the  end  .of.  three  years,  the,  purchase?? 
Txim  thought  very.- lucky.  We  are  -told  by  tire  Edinburgh  Eev- 
‘  .  .ritov:,  (Ho.  \8,)  that  upon  an  'average,  no  leas  that:  seventeen  ir$  • 

•'.  an  hnndved  died  before-they  were  landed,  and  that  ihtrq  wr, 

,  a/drtljfiR  loss  bfthiny-threc  in  thQ,eeasoniog?-asi.dogchkfiy 
fsc-m'  'diseases  contracted  during  thV  voyage.  W  Of  the  AJfi~ 
tms,”  says  Dp.  picksoii,-in  his.Mifigatibn'ofSlayeiy,4*  abovs* 

■  tme-fourm  perishedon  the  voyage  to  the  Wafjt  Indies  j  md  4J 
'■  per  cent,'  more,  being  nearly  the.  annual'  raor&dityiof  LmM^h 
died' on.  an  average, ,-ih the  fortnight  mtervemag]hstiv«!m  the  •. 

•  d^/'of,entry;&hd  sale.,  Toclose  this  awful  triu.mjniof'the  king-; 
..^terrors,-  between  onc*4hird  and  o&e-half,  or1. about  tantria 
^fiye  were  lost  in  w  the.  .se^otang,”'-  within,  the-  -three  first-  • 
\y^nrs.3*‘  T lie.  representations  of  Mr.  Wilberforr.e  on  thh  IwW 
%re  never  invalidated,, and  are.  as  follows.  ■ 44  It  would  be. 

.  ^hrid,”-  he-  said,  •W:r.poh"an  average  of 'all  the  skins,?  uncm 
t^rneh- evidence- -had  bees-  given,  that,  crrclosively  of  sued-  an  - 
wridied -before  they  sailed-  from- Africa,  net  less  than  twelve 
rod  a  half  per  cent,  died- on  their  -passage ;  besides  these, tho 
Jamaica;  report stated,  that .  four  and  tv-hslf  per  cant,  died  • 
while  in  the  harbours,  or  on  shore,  before  the  clay  of  orde^ 
which  was  only1  about  the  space  of  twelve  or  fourteen  c fay? 
rfkr  their  'arrival  there,  and  one-third  more  died  in  the  cot- 
String,  and 'this  in  j|  climate  exactly,  $iraua.r  to  their. own,-  m 
which  they 'were  adamwledgcd  td  be  healthy,-  Time  out  of  •  - 
-  ■s'riry  !q$  of  one  hundred  shipped  from  A  #rlca, c~iep?ccc  «  ^pp 
Mvmvdnhitxucsks^'  atii  ml  rtiQra  than  Jlfiv  Ihcd'to  i'ere,.  r 

•  tjf. xfm: Motif m  in  our  UlandkP.  ■■  •’■■■■'•■' 

'  i~,  hTHberforee  adduced,  on  smother  oferrien,  *  ncath# 
svhjrit/  -fifmdkp  rrilo  cridcncc,  some  cams  of  t  rwkuhw 
?  ^  ■'(‘.'■t?  of  tsnik.h  I  will -t t,  5he  hia  relation.  hecsttso  xS 
Iv^C*  km  view  ;  dririoiw!  c^uibut?s  of  tl?,e  trade.  ......  -.-^ ■■■ .  ■- 

uk  a  ,tv  ibr ger; 1  nro.. than  ip  tb?  y<r?  ;i5fv8)  "Iw'ri'k 
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'fsivac  Wiisoi'^/ft'Iipse'  inscltigeuffind  candid  mainicr of  glvia^ '. 

not  but  (impress  •  the--  -committed.  .v/ittius 
.  ddglf  hmf  was -doeMed  to  witness.  scenes' U3;  dcbp- 

. '"'if,  diatr-e sismg  as  aJcrdest ,  ever  ^occurred irt.'v the •  fiEKals-'fef -tte 
•••6lav^:t^»def*-  ay"'-’  ^  -\  fifi."- 

'  ji;  i  »  Vessel -of thrfie  huxifed-pu d  seventy  teas;;-.: 

and- she  1’rkd' bn board ^kmiiiindi'M ’pxid-Wp- slave's pa aum%&-  ■ 
•' ; greater' tliau?'#©  at  pretest butrather  • 

kfhdt  was'asderEc^by'tlikSlaVk'a'terfibi&nta^to ba' sacces&aty^ia 
.  :ordpytwciUry  dritheif  ttade! 4dmy  :€ole^bi<8' -profit. •  '•■Out. of ' ' 
.••tlieseisiib'ui‘dred  and  two  she'  lost  one'  lipndred'md-fif^fivoi 
■  -I  wip; mention'  the' mortal! ty  also  of. three' or  -four  ntovc .vessels,  . 

.  "vlliete^vere-ih.  cd&pawy tyitbPhfcr* •  attd  beloiigedfo  the; same  , 
"d#netv^  !©hfe  of'-  thiSxa .  %odght  foiit  &utidred :  -Mtyy '  a*&  •. 

fotttdio&dre4$&d 

’  >4^  dntVBw^fed^eyeto^thr^;  •■anotte',brotight'fi'fe:  Itfcmdred -. 

one:  hundred  fend'  etghty,-ei'^ht<s!he*  ■/ 
'"sides  ©  lie  handled  aa'diifty^ve  Stom  Ills  ovm-  ship-, 

.  Jflidf-'ttwst;  :;ah'd  'frOra  the  ••  whole ''lotfi  . 

•'••.dft^r'theffa^diiigof  thbiv  tai‘goes?there'died'tei'o  htafrdredaM'  ■-; 

•  ’fid--' fell-  in  •  with • : "another  •  vessel;,  •:'•  which  lost  'three ' 
■’'hiiesisfe^^  she  had  brought  Was~’nat; 

-.'  ^feciSed'i  *  ■ •  To  ■  dtese-  actual  deaths  j ;  during'-  ahd;'immedidte!j , 
%it&’'fhie  subsequent-loss;  •m5'-whaf;  is  called  . 
...■iheh^hsoifmgfffccUfsider  that  this  loss  would  be -greater  -than 
.  ,:A Ordinary 'in'cargoeslandedm  sir'5  lj  «.  o  ate  Wfty,-(8by' 

•'  ':•^fefe'sdd^'aldort^ity'geI^ers^,,  1  on  a  ^  a  *e  v  r  oaths',- da*  ' 

;..%qpu!ate.the'earth»  •  Wd asheol  die  au  r^ontl «  cau/ea  of  these 
’  -cncc!53ivc;16sseo»;ptjrticulm*l/  b  1  L,ts  4  uiu  o  %m  Ju  jt  where  lie  ' 
"  had  it-'mdiis  power"  to  useertiltm.tlieEi.-  The  aivostanee-cflus 
•-.  reply  v/asj  t list  mast  :of  tile  sfu  <  a  opt,  vd  to  1  «oi  r'-dude#  b : 
'fixed  dejection  and-,  laelan&ioly,  •  interrupted  now  dft&^tfcch  ■ 
'‘••liy  lamentations  and:'plamtiv«-  j  lg  ,  to  dieir-'coh* 

‘  ceni  foxhthe  -loss'  o£-tltdr'‘n.  1  a  ^ds,  nnd  native,; 

country.  ■  So  powerfully5  did  tms.opw  1  /  attempted 

varipus  ’■ways  of  destroying  themsa  v  w  indeavouredto 

•  •  <^*oVm  .themselves,  aadtitrce'aceua  ^  „  tj-ouictsohad-  • 

■ .-  irately  -  reidscd-  to  take  su3tenancv,  uu  hi  „hqf  aut 

jther  violait  vucaua  wuis  u  *.d  t )  c-;  s  tl  du  1  o  eat,  Ci^j 
•■  ?oohcd:upmtbexate  of  tlwofficci,  Uu  vs^huf  euccaied 
uhh;  painful  1  vXt  c»nd  aaidjiu  th  11  1  Higt  4 
\  c  30  fi  40  uo  Thu  u  Jv  rr  in  pTcdu  ,ul  a  0y 

-  nat  Lt,4eof  h  aguo*‘  and  tLonuy  u  cru  w  {nn>u!,la 

tnifilg  pauly  iro.i  ^ichuc33,  p:'^uyy; to  use  ti?c-lauguagc  el* 


’  .f '  fmlMaeso.!-:  ;  .ctmses  s 

:pp:sfjtac,s.d &.o '£mmt&i?y  j  the eoatagfo^  v 

■*&?ly  carried  :p§VaBii-thadisorder.';aI%d^}^ 

^ilkysfiay  resisted;  all, the . force ,of  medlcine.t-- '•:•;•! v.s  -p* 7  b/-  ?;,-•«•• 

■ .  •\l*,'pM5  .ship,  ha  which  Bfr*  Cisxtony  the  .surgeon,  'sailed ,  $ace ' 

•  tbs  regelating'  act,-  dlForded  a  rejiedifoa  ioCpll  fheisaisae  .hptrid 
?ciECU5^fett«cd  I-.  h?,vc;.foe|b re ^.alluded  to,  .  Snicidejk^ricun  . 
•^^/^s-attcaptcd/aiadve^ct«i^^l£6-;*l;-2 
;ts^c^l|icpt^,jv”erei'esoii:efi  tp^  ij\?»rde?;to.,coiKpeX.!th5|i5:  to-coa.** 
.jis&cs  an  existence  fo;fee,endured;S,  ihe-m,erfolh^ 

ilSQ^^-^S.great  -.v."..-;  ,-:;v  v ; 


.-.-  ^.Qh^ryfcR  Edwards*;,  in- .of -the  'WestrfndI$s/!-K 
\pyffl$n$®n.  the  total  hnp.oht-of;  3^groesi-iip^?:hlsh:v.?seolSsfShta- 
^lihe.^itlsh-.coJOdlpa-^f-^xd.dticd-aisdtb^Westlddi^y-^oia* 
:l§S0,.'tO:1^8t\at-2jl3QjC0Qs.heing.  op.-ata,  garage  oftfcej?'ho!c^-- 
acknowledges-  that  -this.- 

35|\jch-le35’,thas$  i#  commonly £^uppo3cdj’,  and,  that  ’ad 
■^ttfficiCnt-materisd^:  to,  enable  Mm  -to;-  fhrnisli^'-accmjd?®- 
I^Wnic&t^b.1l^ere-can-be;aodpuhtth^3ke-|s:|at^^ojf^?ss. 

•  It.  i.a- calculated,  as.^eliaTs  jry 4nsdef «’ 

'sds>:?3iat;tlio-.2a^uid  British  &qpsxc$ifa^ 

-.prcd*  thongdisd>;.-SP<4;  -the .  nsrnnal  vsnort, niffy,  t^eMy^^Ksap.^*: 
■M\\%opig:  confesses,-;  In  bis  J?5?fo*y' 

.  ^eyenthonsarid-wcr®  imposed  kit& that  3  gland'  its  t57p-ydd?&-a3i«|; 
>^half  {.-.  mi  ^Sy.-vE^q^dd-.ppts,doT?nit!te  Jaataaicnimposiysf: 
••  them- &Vpm~lhit&  of-.ihewh.olev--  '  The^Bufek  eolomea-.cC . Iff** 


■e.Ttra,  Guiana.-,  end  Barbie?®  fell.  Into  dr-*  bfmdp  e?Gvw  . 

t«  if?¥  1  and  nnmcdW^ly  ,c?dVd‘fo?  a  gr^.at  H-f.mb0-*: 
;oC  negroesyhaving  beeppreypoted  ^omsupolyrag-'daemselves 
«V-Hg  the  war.  -ft  5a  averred  in.-the-i-Kdi^irghvEcvie^ 
(*hj.  °<h)  that  the  British -slave ■t^do^hm.rpss.toSfty^evm 
'Vnrnndjand  continued  ottha?,  standard  -for-  el  ghtyears-  5  that- 
hj-nntH  -18Q5--  when  die  .importation  -Into-  the  -ButcH-colonics 

-  rt‘ff  ^mdnatedhy  an  order  in  council  to  -  apneas#  th«-je&l0i>»-  • 

-.rfes  and  clamours  in  the.. old  islands.  -  -■-.  :.- .-. 

-?• .  Tablagthc  data  whickthe  statements. quoted  in  the  grecetl-' 
l'T;p^ge.-s  oPorc!,  1  dtouldnol  vctiimly  transcend  tbemar^j  If  X 
ddecl  ten  thou  wod  to  the  overuge  of  I'hlwsrds- >  If  f-v 

I " 4  oHud  $:nml  .r^uth  wp  ihoos,ijidJwc  cbeJ'  have,  Co?  the  oik- 
u  tr  u»  rh  ;  '!  iw.tr  i'dkw  <meh  u  d^dirud  cigh  ^ 

i»bcer^rsdr,egroasi'Upor^  HatetH  Ihdtselipoee^sdo.in  df’v;; 

-  hat  |i>  have  the  whole  mimher  which  '.CJ-reat  Britain,  obtemad- 


.  •  -  V, 

f  ftfnv  ;ilfKe&,Y£ mniilirlnfyinsd  the-nsocunfc -fidQcn?hdm'Oe:L 
>  Ipp  cinb&'ai &s«cyde  nt  to. ilie, yea?  1630* and  after. the  year  &$£%:• ; 
;thor»e  ^heififkh*^ 

.  -siotibyttn&ev  lie?  coni.‘;xets»^ttd.^envis'e}’aa:d  {dea»3&os<£i?hb' ' 

•  ■  ^.^rIshei:lo3:■Il'SA,  hm&s  on  the'oo'aatof  Africa,  and  fov Vac ithtns. 

•pori&tyiiS#  The  Aggregate  aflieidmmcdlafcQ.?^ 
^.'ttfede^ahi'miilbas,  and  we-nmyfat^.th'eMO.lrcct  x»fcnaEiy:%;- . 
jftiifcb.ishe  bds^v/e'i*aMe,T*tt¥.fo  tnHliorsyCo? ‘die  century  ©fthu 
tra&precoding  jthe  ^iiolkidnff ..  wex'all  to  mmd,  .besides/;,/ 
fie  0«£  rat  ghj^ic&sUiTering  undergone  Ly  fin  ; 

fore-'they.mclied  theirultimatej  moetcalamitoua  lets  theait&*\ , 

•  tal  agony  Implied  saifceir  division  from  their  native  soilat^tf 
tho'h^de-bffMhdrbd^ii'frlettdslilp  y^e  matt  stand  agha.%|^ 
t!te.%ccou^t--'€^dri^e^hiehrema5ned'.-opfea:a^mst'idieBrfeth-''; 

•  matbu'.-attlse  •timo  •  oIYhe  -abolitlon'i-;  i  :/Iti;addidon  >$©•  tlte-i 

no  siiiall^nomotVtt/bkli  are  suggested-,  ■. 
' fri  apodtroplie  to  the  Mouse' of  €  orainbns;-€4l3oydf, 

&H&  noftkg;  *i£ the  nmsn^he ,  itxtoterie&jsr  'WMck  'so'  many 
iSsiherlailSy  IteSsi;-  stiarcmaiain^in>ACndas  iaw&re&fifc  r 

d61is:if5"4se‘dse'Df;cartylBg-off;fi5'®any'myrii,iils''df  pe©|jk^/BQ:> 

ydusduttM'i^  icfibeldadY'eff 

:e£  the  lfvhnd(Mp&j&%ki&4 : 
^Mf4;iMrbl^^nsliipfet^at^e'lmr8tiauti'der?-;Do:yoa^aa^:- 
. tot the  -tfikitse'^ln^i^Qeequeaee,  -that-'are .:&&$$& y- 
;;^a^do>i:to'-ge^e^dibti'i^>f  the--  privation  of^athappiacli- ' 
^Yxhndfclubc  communicated  to  (hear  by  Hie  Entrodnc'dcn  , 
w&xif  aiesitol  a^d:;morai''improyom'ent  ?” . 

■  v^'^'^e^ors^in^/e^odtibnj-  'it-indy;  bp •asEtertedy  tiu  , 
;dc5nfiteciV^Ml.we--Bn'd3!i-slaye--trade  crmsed*imniediateljry- 

.  ctfnSg^£K13'sEsr^',^lll!M?&»:Sif‘5f3;iegSl"p2:6n0Sl?S!3S^’ ■ 

.  than1  have  -o&udedf  altogGth&y'ih-  Norik? 

i'i«iKV'giidc&;tl^'  ur^oottleinontf  ■■  The  leadera-M'titertiliSr;' 
^^on>',the;--l?!t^;.ili^FWs>\^e.;norsIoy3j-'did  ridthesatke.ypr' 
Siesta?  ’-‘iipbtr -fiat *  destruction  'the.iaost 
^.-■Whdsie  is/s  to. 


•  ;  'below  ^o;CRlfi*3a:^c:ns  $f  &<&,  t&&  •-•  •«.TJie  feroy 

I  tj-Es*/?,ffl3gp  paeTof  these/'**  enslaves;  which.the  ships  pwftesj  to 

&KM&  fcm^n;o|N^  ^he-piib’Bc-iiu’aber'doea  «$>•'' 

•f&Sa&s  i^'iiuotSji.'all&^'Cvilto  tSte't^sgecdve  dftfa&ip  c-ftue  ship  ivnaz'g.atiMt  • 
8  rto-sfefj  -ds5$t  saak®?,;^ ;pnj,lh2--^%&l^  i|p  . 
ss.'CfeeEpfer’tl!S^  /jj^yY^GSl^d’?;,  'For-^bv^ 
©usaessorfi;  p^rnojt&Sfy  cf  thdpfe^oaiH/the^^p.brtatidp.w’ouM.nolts.S!., 
-^iECsOi-ii'ih’asi  its-  ^ie''''rthiai&j*  '£,radg'^It'3.'fy''tiio  "35ridsfe'ifito  tho.- 

:'3^kh  ^sccds;:.^  -^Ijllc-  ^^iesjoyed  djcv;«"dsr-toa.^s3,-ii-ot' j::.C5tdd^> 
sMct.’.  -.  --  -  ,  ■"  ■  '.  ■."''  .  ■'•  •; 


■  i  - "  ■'  ■  •mmss'i  'V  . 

V'i^^'apnedce-wl:!clip?oduced-aaimp3ty-ms5malyi^2£^i';to^' 
.^libsisaMs imaftceut  arid  •helplosjs  beings  !”•  Mow,  I'W&xL&a*? 

•  ssh,'  which  it  la^  the -Britoiv ■  or  ^C'-ixmeficabftlist  .ca&fs&ih  ‘ 

••'mostprepmtjr*:  be  ••stigmatised*-  nad«m&%v  as  s  •  a,  -.murderor 
&f  slaves  iv  •  •  -  w. -  •' 

gwlf-y/e.admit&d  as  ti*ue-aItdsat<the-Bntas'h'ws,,itet*3 
.  -fated •©?•  the  ■  condition  attd-.vtreatmeiit.' of f the  .slaved  :it i ;  £Sab 
;^unx?7y  we  -could;  yet  defylhsm  •tO'-«a&e..'out-.v.asE  msioast  of 
••••iajaotke,-a»d  sufeitsg*  and  cruelty)  '-int-aby  way  equable  that 
-.  which  thfcyhave  charged  aadja-^ved  upon  the&Africtsa  trade, 
'la-portentous  iadividttaiiastar.ces'of  mhumsaeotsdiietyWliGi- 
.  .she*  as.  to  enotta&ty  - or  ■  multitude  viimi-  tirade  far.^utsti-I^othe 
• :  Kdrtit  Araericaa  negro  slavesy^shaMsteiy'of^/hkkprcseatjr,,  ■ 
••i^e'edydo'adxhetsdcatedcass.ofbairbarity^^eh'-doeai-smt'ai^ 
-peat.  'almost  venial^ia-.  the  eomparisoawith  th®  iftoastsmaa'  pro*  . 

■  'd‘cdmg'2-  cmm&g&edio&e  parlismeataiyaslautes-of  avtde&ee; 

■,< wi-lv  -'The  thirst  of  gain  ani,!dte,maHt2<m  of  commsreialsti* 

J.  premacy,  which  engaged  and  animated  sits  British  psqie  and 
6>.-fevertita'ettt  $&  -ibis"  detectable  spaScj-.iaspTOd-^lbem^sS!! 

t  The 

‘  cargo  of  ftegrosa  was-  carried  with  equal  iyodlaesu  m  Caramon? 

$?  to  Jamaica*,  iO-Peimcylvank- or  so  Cdsajaa;.  SSFo  die 
.ziatioa  waom&dc-&sc$o  the  .-character. of  the  &&ste?&  £Gtdy4& 
ibscltite  v/Bldhtcy  wore  to  be  cosJgned*  or*to  the  civtff  d£ 
dlte  climaio*  or  thq  toll  whack-  they  were  .to  di$dyg-Gv '  Z?h^ 

'  Bmcfraad  the  Spaniards  Mdglibe  our aelreq 
pf obloquy from the i3hg!isli travel! cr^'cn r xoihitof  the  - 

rhy  of  ihei^ride  over  the  viiy  slaves  xhem  the 

UcsJ 'uegihdod,  4,i  |be  tarnc  oceonnt,  In  elaborate  contracts 
d:h  tLe.’Crilhd*  when  thJ£PFrt:ich  nnd^JaxilEh^ojtO'y^o 
.  ^i‘ov/cled:F/it!i"Bntish  slave  ^ships,-  and..theiBiidslt~iaimsters 
•.  steaggliag  for  the  prolongation-  <^.theiAs3iei^orecmSt‘acti;- .  ■ 
Uutti/Je&j*  Great.  Britain  vsrac  answerable  for  the  fate  .of -the 
t;hoIe-^jMh$r  of  beings'  whom  she  delivered  -over  to  gerpe*  • 

:  tool  bondage-  la-this  dscmlspfeere  ftacn?^  the. temper  and 
«  ahidof  the  Spanish  and  ^se^JiplaatcrejchepainNiohlh  As  , 

•  -'guift-of-'-thelr  excesses  -of- cruclty.towiids-  the- slaves?.: wliesa- 
they  had  received  £i  on  her  chip.!.  In  the  case  -of  the  slawy- 
h_  ncr  own  islands  she  was  mere  than  an  uSccssary  d  a»sd  xi 

-•.cooiduot’-be •'•serpasBed  in  hardship  aad::imimhaBityh’”-hlnd . 
hi  the  American  -IkovzRcea  vmsviuuveicsailypchnowkd^sd-.to 
?:z  -rtticli  izzr2  irild^  L  Y^rde^ovcsy  where-’in,;  the  latsn** 


1  ,  '  .  ■  j  ■■  negro  sb&Ym?:mp.  , 

•  ■ . &  thisr*-.  y/asi-.i*ii'^&cess‘  6f:v*55ftbs.-;p^ci:';'Sc^sc‘.  nsaeag  rthe.facf-; 

• ,  gfoQ?i.\-ati'4-'^  pdipefavfcapidjdy^^^^ 

•  •' ?'. ^.'.t/;  1  _.^¥est j sfqdfe required  renewal ;m 

£  .  •' I  -  hadlateiided''  to  copy  ifroisi  rthe  parllsineBtary'  statements- ;’: 

dQmV,Q£die:fnstdilld3ttadli^ 

"  Mi&mm  speeji3'^i;a?idi:  of',^tKe  :■  conditlcnVaiid"  treatment -of 
*  '^egrpe.s^midefcilntislrrdom^  fesiye  •■ 

■  •  •  ipdepdinpfthisph^ 

■,  limits,  and  the. tesiderness  due  to  the  fefllirig$  ofrmyrca'derg.v 
■■'•  -  ■  •$£  is^tiod^^jrofer-^to' '  the;  debates  ^  : 

:  ■  •  ■  ■■  on  -the  'the ^la’vo'.rcigistry ^iUsv'VH^ev^OTCd; 

•  ,  ,  ',  _ jqf^iihk-BRtiiii^^tprsdias :oB:^>.jb'eeii:'such!!onv^se subjects* \> 

.dsi^they^d^side^d'  the-xdhscience v-.  q^';E;n^arid'Clea^'^i4^;: 
'*..•'■■  '  'i*espect:;to'the^ave:::trade  aMtoala%^ry^becauoe.thesev»reif,e 

..  ’  <  imhndwm'm -her/mvnvimmediate  temtetfy.  This  miserable 

4asdiatry.;;waa  noticed' m  Parliament  m  me^yeaHtff^da^?;- 
following  pointed  and  just  remjphs.  '•  ' 

■■  ^^Mr;©pbert3^oiittt3[ja  saidj^thdpe^piod^EiAgland  weMfr; 
.'  ^allcdsa'hnmaHe,;'aetoffpodpleV>:;-t:liiberty'was'..thP'l?oKst<>f  our 
dslahd  j:;«atid  .dfetfasi:-Md:diatv;no;,-Afrioani:was;\landed  on  our 
.  .  soi4^Kti;did:'^  guilty* 

■  Iiow.eyer^fdi^^  key  sent thhsemise’ra- 

■.,.  '  •  SiO'wretehesrelsewKer^dhtd^QlaVesy'd^^y/wereigovorned-by 

&  selfish  principle  {  they  could  send  these  wretches  out  of 
;  .'.■ ;  :  -  •  -  .•. iheir''si'ght'td5.be^Uifie4?:  ■pad;  disgracedy.',  and;:>scpiirgedi- 1  t 

■..  •■/-tlreydid-notdiemselvealiketoTdtness.’-thexr.crie'sytheir  tears  j 

]:• ,.:  ' '  and;  nil de^dat^oiw  y-<;  Mebrecoliected^axf sold' 

j  .  '*'  v;;iMeidierthVFdrliamentiioraadonpculdyatar^iim.eyple5.d'.:! 

j  -  •'  .  l^bs3fica^e;:0C*?m^.i!Cl^l!act3er' t>£phevtrade  § ‘and* or-: 3%s*4tndia; •  ;• 

|  ■ ' .  ;  *  ■  ^-/siyjs^^e^siifiSsiSQQ^ oi\?4f|jF.V!oy%e3,-; 

J  '-“|l  /  ccorrliag- 1o  &'h*^s?rtc  Newton/*  nays$  Br.  Bicl:sonf  “isiaitldnd.d^'c&l 

<  .  and  are  i^neWedeyei^^ri^iht'idd  'prlhiyty’^i®  ^eara,'-.  ’Bdfj&i.'slave?  'eol<  ■  • 
sj  Scclivcly,  lovght  and  bred,  die  oi?,  ar,d  are  lenevod,  m  about  fiTtccii  ytsiit 

>  :- .  .  aBd,A$?^o?pMiorQ/du»Bvpded'^'.f{wtTti3:tpfeiy$8iss^04be;i8^ec5^;>(iaa'/tliP-" 

?>r>vgh:  alone  mere  Ibcm  fovr  or  fir-':  tines  ns  fust,*5  Wkn  thc=  wltolt?  ntmhcs 
i  -$»£  rfcves  in  the  Bdtidi  V/rr.t  India  Islands  vm  computed  tit  26^66^v  tbe  «? » 

■  ■  wtdi  i<niztis>pikti  of  them  Was  ef.tiir.ated  as  23,%$?  Ms.  idallhus  remarks  ni 

h  •  •■  the^p|^U3£d»;bjs.fis^bn;P6pul^Iobj;%itij£%^'mVb'i\!hitbeiv^'‘itt-'. 

}  -  '  '.,  di#hS4'.bech'«%H»  a'tbisrabXe.’coa^dttij  ■ 

'• ..  habits  bad  ..been  ;m^&;only  toapp^mh  ?p\fbo^e  ^Mcb,  prevail  •ainob^tli^  ’ 

'•.  Imtisacf  ^ft'fciiman'v»bedP^P;Wpist%o?evnetl\cbttats^;3itt'i^e'wbi'ld,.it;,i^v 

fcbnttarytb'  the  geiiend-!awsb?^iture-;tb,d!ppb^ej;'tbat:they HvoUM'-notiEittva'. 

;.,  *•  '  ■*  heebabld  b^pmweadirafidly;kf^^;the6^cd?bd«ins^^I^e§iviV  /  • 


-,£aw  Company*., and  the.tpti^ 

•  'noito^loty .facts-T^jfC; cons  iderable 

devoted'  to  the-  traffic-  $  ■;  ^e/cpm^tM^£idpurs&.^t^..^o 
•-  West  -Indies,  through  all  •  ranks  .of,  life: ;-  (the  >  solemn-.  admoni-> 


(honfrur^ 

;4s'»^j>eti^ijqn«'-ts';-(^r.:V^^ilbex^r4b^rta'^^;"^ispIayiag‘j 
: ;  m ;hi s  ■■  speech .  p£.-;l  792y(the,  enormities.’  .of.  which  -I;  (have  -ihqnr  . 

.  '(isbaed ..admail  :pdrtj  added*  - nor 

^lio^^only-'irom  (but.  py/w  witnesses  j:jthey;,wrp  proyed;:jb^:;the‘ 
./^stlmpny; (of  .(slave-factors  ..themselves* .  .whpse:  (works »  Were 
v/rkten  and  published  long' before  the  present  entpiirja”  - 
(;((($  haye^chseryeikfhatyhritihtfe 

(;(fo^med''.atn,oiig.iaby  description  of  pergons’fniiShgl^d^'WMch' 
^.-had-fpr  -its  -object  the.'abolitiaavof  ;the(tradev^-®|ie,callphsne0a 
(-.ophe(g0verhnieflttapj 
,ij;kefethak  Granvjlle.vSIhE^ 

-(idd$oOS'ycase;p£/ca^^^ 

yj;$£ds©£'th^ 

y-,spsi  ( apdvtp  i  the.(dttk^:of<;^pt^[ahdf asjp^kji5ipjd.r^imster(Qf 
.:.^iate-$  i  hut^th&fc^^^  -by^j^j^-themV-o^ihd- ' 

3733,  their  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  slave  trade,-.-* 

knitted,  in  the  Hcuse  of  Commons,  the  grievousnm  of  the 
:;-^yily  arid  only? regretted,  thaf the- ,:t^de:\a^msi'whlcht -t!iO ' 
••.jjed^oa  was/c^pvjuatl^.^irecte^-  wasytih  a  commerciiltiyiew 
(fceconie-'d^r^^'StQ^almosf every- ‘iia^ph.inj-Ehrbp.o^Vi'Sa 

^ituse-  c&Cpm^oni^  - 

r|ajing-6h$t®^ble:p4^ 

;  :ins^ihehts:p£^oruiro . 

-  ^toyed, ,  thatithe  (slave  ^txada  was ( 'oonQory.  .tp,ithe;.(laws-;;:6f 
■v43.p's|''and:the  -fights.’of  inah.<?(  r  *^is^mddoh-'WopWl^h^c4;% 
(($i(jy$8£riG£(ahd;phU^ 

so  brilliantly  in  the  splendid  eulogy  of  Burke ;  ar;  d yet  ii'fulkd 
::1Mter!y*-  .%he;pi’OCeedmgs  .of  ^e.-€pnjmp^th^iy^^;fe]fo^g> 

;  :'P.^(  tlxe  ktate  (;o£^the  Afoka^ 

r(«h(:acc&khi(b£':tfe 

/.(ifcwnWstW^ 

' ,  -  uaMpeaehab^  'tHe'hhsin^ 

aidcred  m.any  other.  light  than  as.wbrdinary  one*  mcepty. 


$34  NJ3G140.  SLAVE, M¥  AND 

FAWT  I,  perhaps,  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell,  who 
had  the  charge  of  unfolding  the  case  of  the  Company  and  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  “  Some  gentlemen  may,  indeed,  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  slave  trade  as  inhuman  and  impious,  but,  hard  as 
"the  case  of  a  negro  slave  may  appear  to  a  free  born  Briton  at 
first  view,  I  conceive  him  to  be  for  less  an  object  of  commi¬ 
seration,  (his  native  state  and  local  birthright  being, taken  into 
the  comparison,)  than  a  poor  impressed  sailor  within  this 
island,”  &c.  Another  extract  from  the  speech  tf  Mr.  Lu$» 
treli,  which  passed  without  animadversion,',  will  show  the  pre« 
vailing  temper  and  policy  on  the  subject ; — .how  coolly  and 
nicely  the  comparative  value  of  human  flesh  was  calculated 
in  an  assembly  of  44  free  born  Britons.”  v  ; 

44  In  the  slave  trade  also,  there  might  be  prodigious  infer 
movements ;  but  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  in  this  matter  has  been  too  much  limited ;  the  net 
groes  from  the  Gold  Coast  suit  our  West  India  islandaremarki 
ably  well ;  they  are  laborious,  hold,  hardy,  and  live  upon  iitdfii 
besides  salt  fish  and  roots ,  which  they  meet  with,  in  Jamaica* 
The  negroes  from  Congo,  Angola, and  the  lower  Guinea,  ara 
of  a  more  soft,  voluptuous,  and  effeminate  nature,  and  their 
wonaen  chiefly  till  the,  ground  ;  so  that  upon  being  transplant 
ed  to  the  hardships  of  our  sugar  colonies,  they  commit  suieida 
rather  than  endure  them:  hence  it  is  thatone  Gold  Const  negro; 
is  worth,  for  sugar  plantations,  two.of  the  others;  bixtmMortfy 
America,  where  they  meet  taith  food  and  mtertmnment^ani, 
mage  better  adapted  to  their  habits%  they  doperfectly  well” 

12.  At  length,  in  178?,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  a  few  humane  individuals  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  the 
enormities  of  the  slave  system,  in  all  its  s^^s,  ^ere  forced; 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government  and  nation,  Amembfc£: 
of  parliament  of  great  personal  consideration,  took  up  thif 
subject  of  abolition  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  and  the  resci 
lution  of  a  martyr.  He  announced  his*intention  to  summon 

din  of  protestation  andL fierce  defiance  arose  from  every  quar* 
ter.  The  slave  trade,  says  Clarkson,  4'  appeared, like  the  fabu- 
.  Xous  hydra,  to  have  a  hundred  heads;  the  merchant,  the  plan*' 
ter,  the  mortgagee,  the  manufacturer,  the  politiciaa,the  legis? 
lator,  the  cabinet  minister,  lifted  up  their  voices  against  it* 
annihilation.”  The  humanity  and  patriotisms? 

Fox,  and  of  some  other  distinguished  orators  of  parliamea% 
were, however,  enlisted  with  Wilherforce ;  and  no  inconsider*1 
able  number  of  auxiliaries  had  hR^n  gaiued  throughGut  thp , 
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country,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  tracts  of  Benezet,  Sharp,  and  SECT,  i£. 
Clarkson ;  of  pathetic  soxigsi,  and  moving  pictures,  and  what*  w’V'w 
.  could  vivify  public  feeling  and  excite  national  shame* 

Among  the  higher  classes,  little  real  progress  would  seem  to 
have  been  made  ;  since,  according  to  Clarkson,,  most  of  the 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis* 

Were  converts  to  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  a  Liverpool 
champion,  entitled,  “  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  JLicitness 
« the  Slave  Trade,”  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  trade  was 
stoutly  maintained.  , 

•  In  1788,  when  a  sufficiently  marked  excitement  had  been, 
produced  in  the  country,  ami  the  imposing  shape  of  evidence 
before  the  privy  council  given  to  facts,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  mere  regulation  of  the  trade, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  miseries  of  the  middle  passage.  At  this 
4&V*  it  is  scarcely  credible  what  resistance  was  made,  both  in. 
doors  and  out,  to  this  bill,  which  common  humanity  seemed 
to  exact ;  what  dilution  it  underwent  in  its  progress ;  and  how. 
aarrowly  it  escaped  extinction,  notwithstanding  fne  earnest, 
support  of  the  minister,  and  a  phalanx  of  the  ablest  rhetori% 
dans  who  have  ever  existed.  It  was  bandied  several  times 
to  new  forms,  between  the  two  houses,  and  at  length  passed 
ffieXords^  through  an  ordeal,  says  Clarkson,  as  it  were*  of 
fire.  He  adds,  that  if  was  “  the  .first  bill  which,  ever  pht  fetters 
ujtori  the  destructive  monster— the  slate  trade;”  but  the  fact 
toon  transpired,  that  it  missed  its  aim,  and  was  interpreted  jbjr : 
tits  slave  merchants  into  an  additional  charter,  or  recognition 
of  their  pursuit  as  a  lawful  branch:  of  commerce:  .  ' 

In  1789,  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  ventured  to  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  subjects  for  future  discussion* 
twelve  historical  propositionj  founded  upon  the  evidence  in 
die  case  of  the  slave  traded  reported  by  the  privy  council. 

Matters  were  notripe  for  the  proposal  pi  abolition  to  parlia- 
aient,  until  1791,'  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his-ffirst  grand; 
motion  to  that  effect.  After  a  vehemen  t  and  protracted  debase,  * 
to  which  the  leaders  of  the  cause  exeited  thdinutmost  ability,; 
it  was  lost  by  a .  considerable  majority.:  For*  the  opinion  |6  toef 
entertained  of  this  result,  !  rieed  only  refer  to  the ■' language  Of, 

Mr.  Fox  and  the  Ed’mburgh  Review  .  Mr.  Fox  said,  in  tlie  de* 
bate,  that^4  the  trade  was  defensible  upon  no  other  ground  than 
tost  of  a  highwayman ;  and  that  if  the  house,  knowing  as  they 
what  itwas,did  ndtby  their  vote,  mark  tp 
sH  mankind  their  abhorrence  of  a  practice  so  savage,  so  enor* 
tobhav^b  repugnant  to^  ad  la»ws  human  and  divinej  they  would 
cttosigm  their  character  to  eternal  infamy.”  The  Edinburgh- 
Wet,  I,— X  x  . 


KEGBO. ’SLAVES'?  AND 

'  of  •  the  slave  t?ado  •„ ' 

il&fs. fosc' sB^^hiak  interest^  or-  ah  hpprehbasioa'  -bfia*  , 
t^sf,vctdj:>d'tub^.^siiagfy an&nake&ly 'opposed tOihumanitj?  ’’'• 
aiid  juEiti'£k;y''i!iG!irm^:©dV€sr  oil  record^ ;  Gerteini&-rieyer:was  ■';. 

^sttoaW  -so  'treated  'dhOmir  wasy  by 

tM'^u^e|dus!^adv^cat6vs>;of .‘the'-slave^Mde-m^'PMiaiiienti.  ’ 
Oil ille;o^ab^daJaat^»tlbn^fiMr.^'Gl*oaVsattb^  saM5;4*'that  | 
^pMoV%d^<j5dwbitcd;  'a  •'^e^t^e^ltl«£v-el6^uewce.ia-  efo 
liOTnd^bldi^SftliQ^ralic'  in  slaves,'  '-He* ac&nb«* , 
hedged  at  was  no  twfr'mndMe  trade  s  ‘but  neither  •‘was  ‘ther'tnade. ' 
d|'  a'.tj'atcbbf  thbppmu,  ' 

O' r3\i  b?  v-  V-;- 

•'■■'  ^b.d.'^Td'sliy,  sirehixoiis-  "■efFbs'ft  ms-made,’.theven&u- :. 

M^:ycaiV'  in  tb4k'Honae\b£-Coihmbiis,  :by  ■tlie'/abcMohktsi  , ; 
V&d  $&us£rejcdfced-  die '  pydpdakibn-.pf  HrbV/irder£oree,bttt  - 
■iliaiiifeiteu^vdisposidbiitb  vote  a j^adual  abolition.  So  much*  •  ' 
af^fdi^^dVakssbbao^tbttedbytbeieSUmonYl^o^tlie  lead**  • ' 
ciiS'b£'tKe^ajoi'ity?  aiid%idi-tbe  prbspeci'&F anofferyescenciS''  : 
ol'pbMis-Ientbneait’Tibia'tlie'cogssnt'argtiteeiits'and'eloqueat' 
|>ict‘#es  'of ’die.  ipealtfei's:!in^be'-'affimative^  could  not, '.'hi,-.' 

-Mr.- $itt,-vrhb;rbh'thi3 neca?/ 
slbivpuf  forth  all:tte'eiie^4s;and''beautics't>fbi3^uni'ivalled: 
oratory^-'afteinva^s'espresfead  .himself'  iu'liia  p!hfcevlirfches&  'j 
teri>iS8't'4'i.|bei'tbeidfai%’ofthe%ade  s&  HcaViV,rmid  see  4h&  ■  » 
iifipplic^  -ofitfsb'  dearly,  that  I  am  -ashamed  Ihavc  xiotbe&  ; 
able 'to  convince  •tile  liomhtonumtdbn  it'&ltogedier  at-an-  bh 
-to  pronounce  vath  ode’  'voice  the -immediate  -and  'total 
cbolition. .  There! is'  ao'-ejicucee For-usf  - seeing' !tlii3 f bferall 
tra£re  hs'we  do,.  (-Ifc  io- tliei'-Vesy..de&tb‘bf 'Justice  Xo’  ufcteta ' 
syllable'  in -support  of  it.”  ';  !'.-  \c"t  i'r  ••  :*  *« 

: ;  •Mr.'Bmidas^  one  of  die- antagonists  of  immediate  -abolitioB, 
aa/fi'diott time, brought te- a- bill  for  - a "gradual.'oiae^ with some 
r-ii?g«l;ir-‘adGiddiJ.s'.-  '• ; '  He  proposed  that,  -for  -thofuture,  node 
’but ’young  persona  s&ouM'be.  allowed  tohchnkea  from  Africa* 
add  didf'a'.  bounty  should  be  given 'Upon  ibedaiportatioa  or 
young  negracsefc  into  the  West  Ihdie'a.  •  *  Qirthia-  latter  poi nt, 
iur.  h'mytei'  hia'  ovexv/hehaiu^  answer  b»;BXr.  Bun&asyboxe 
tvith'iiartlcular  severity.; . 44  &  tight' honourable  'gentleman- 
proposes  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  .females,  or  in  bike? 


csH, He  w?.a  emprised  1 1  the  proposition  «f  nbolkion  before  the  noixy, 
zzd  considering  the  liigh  character  and  intelligence  of -tab  table  proposed, 
2iii-'d€»»eiwS!e»  lie  dccfried  Isc  w.i1d  r.ccaurtt'in  no, ether  rcvxvy  forhialprir;:’ 
tre-eg'-.i  ?t  fonrc.td,  but  by  cenpcdjr?  Ih&t  cteo  Olnmsn  ferll  cart  Ma  ? jrh 

tfpcniaml”  (Alaugl,.) 


proposes. ; to' jsatse^ip  the  ^ficiescyfn  thp -p?0»or*-.£3C 
,  tjon  of.seKes^by^olFermg/avprsmmiiiito.oEj.Otar/  of  ij^jprif£**r 
fdfiM-.f s4.= say^.fii|Sansj  jwho^li^dt-^.'ca^^  my 

■  oitfe.  females. ’.pi*,.  Africa 

;•  jsliajil  'pialso  the-  fotitok®  txfasvoy.  ss$ 

:  of  men,  ;,^ho.  -s|sa!!c'M_dBap  ©y.,steai 

■  ;frp®:tbot  co^tmsotl^.wlio.shsil^nBg.toe^royeT 

■•.  '^<?§?s®,bCtb.e  dpbate,M^ 

:  .States  yyo«ld»- ./if  \Great,.  Britain  ..abimdoiijsd  .'the  .©l^p^adoj 
-iijtofW.  fprfhc^si^^  ' 

'that  the.-  Americans  are  so  f&vouraMy  4ispopccl towardf* 

:>  ifepqiJk^y,  §?•  toyesisfc  thytemptadbn  pfj^bing  isoy^litaljle 
•.  waiiBexIpn^wip  oup  cpippiga  | cqknpsi.on’ ohqe  begins  by 
;."  negroes  .^pui$  »'0$  ■  end,',  there .;  rjindiv? 

];<k  &&p»-,|to2£,  repHed,  d\afc  ,  ?4*: 

:-  '$$?$*&$%  ofi the , qfj^imdctj 
•  (.Jjippgh- 1%  >  apprehension  .of  Mr. .  X^undal 

:  :4®4%  yaiu§hpd-jBrpm jfhe  ipm'd's  of^is /successors  $k  office,  v/e 
v^y:PIMpec^^pt^o:a!§LrJn;^  thp  'possibleooas«t|i?„eEceg  of  tin 
:  bgj^ee&4e%§t$^ 

.-the  motives  pi.thc.ptesssat^iifos'SBS  -swsteoii  of  commercial  cj?* 
>ksipn.-,  ../A.  ,  ..  'J';  ’’  ‘ 

, ':>Th.O; Commons. yotcVl_o  grpdtmiabolitiori, .find  the  Lb rch 
.  -mfu30.d  to  cpr.cttr, - .  The  ,p.e:it  year,  tr©ih,the  ,  forager  yafueed 
^reneptbeiryotCjandr^octe^'a^ptionbfMMVIlbafiirorcc, 

#>  abolish-  that  pspt  of  the.  British  trade,  by  .ivhidx  the.-Bntish,  , 
t’crclmpts  supplied  foreigners  with  skycap  This  motion^  hbt?-  ” 

cjipy being,  reyiysd- in.  fras  .fiBaliy.camed  in  a. very 

'  |hin;hpu3C'.}  •  bi$  lost  .with  ths.Ikers  by  a  ^  lark*  o?<h  y  %e 
P  four* .  X  need -not  recite,  the  pornini  an d  fiu  d  ***f  ^  s  of 

6'c  a^6ii^.oms^foet\fcen:thi3  period  and  1  e^o  1"0  ,  r  ten 
fhcy:.' finally  -succeeded*,  .Tbe-dygrec  pf  n  -4:  fn~  d  a  irt  va|? 
to  which: 'the  Parliament  .and,  nation  are  n  1 1'*  ^  ~  le  sc!- 
heted  frosuthc  .following- passage  of  the  R^«phn<-w«  Mnurjn^y?  ■ 

.  ..-“The  vast  and  general  sensation  pro:  hir  lh  1  ~  d;> 

.yctopiir^nt .of  the ''horrible .traffic,  in  h  ir~  i<i  \  ^ccVtly 
gave  pkee  to  a  much  more:  sober  i  1  ^  t  1  *ni  c  re- 
t*robation!|  no,  small  difficulty  v/s  c~p  i  nc^d  mg. 

y"'.~->tGpUoa  of  Hie  public  io  the  1  1  o  .jj  rsj 

^wmpmitf'wiifopn!i/_dcpGP^^  <  c  tfty  benches  in  those 
>  1  aiscmhJzcs^  whose  “walls  can  cairecoi  h  in  their  croe,/?i^ 
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3*A!iT  f.  tualtt  a  person  of  honour  U  to  he  attacked,  or  a  female  oj  easy  tir* 

’***^*a**rf  tm  h  to  give  evidence  ” 

The  degree  ©f  success  obtained  at  any  time  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  question,  wer:  owing  in  no 
small  measure  to  considerations  of  expediency.  It  was  found 
important  to  give  quite  xi  extensive  a  circulation  to  Clarkson’s 
Essay  cm  the  ImprHcu  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  to  the  pam¬ 
phlets  on  its  criminality,  and  the  abstracts  of  the  evid*»we  re¬ 
specting  its  unparalleled  barbarities.  In  Parliament,  the 
abolitionists  laboured  mainly  to  prove,  that  tnsvad  of  being 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  it  was  most  destructive  tv  her 
interest*}  was  the  ruin  of  her  seamen;  prevented  the  extensioa 
of  her  manufactures ;  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  due  number  of  labourers  in  the  West  Indies; 
that  a  much  more  lucrative  intercourse  with  Africa  might  be 
substituted  for  it  j  that  the  other  powers  of  the  world  would 
cither  relinquish  it,  or  be  unable  to  carry  it  on,  so  that  a8 
woitM  remain  upon  a  footing,  &c.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  hi* 
first  speech,  admitting,  for  argument’s  srke,  that  “  the  rivals 
of  Britain,  the  French,”  might  take  it  u  ,  asked  u  Would  they 
not  then  be  obliged  to  come  to  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  our  manufactures,  for  what  they  wanted  for  the 
African  market?”  We  find  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  rebuking 
the  great  abolitionist,  in  their  47th  number,  for  talking,  ia 
his  printed  letter  to  M.  Talleyrand,  of  the  great  sacrifice 
which  England  had  made  in  the  abolition,  alter  he  and  all 
his  coadjutors  had  uniformly,  and  so  efficaciously  pleaded  the 
mischievousness  of  the  traffic  to  her,  whether  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen,  or  a  channel  for  the  employment  of  capital. 

In  the  final  debate  of  1807,  on  the  abolition,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread,  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates,  said  “  It  was  com¬ 
plained  that  too  much  feeling  and  too  much  passion  had  beta 
carried  into  this  discussion.  He  complained  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  had  been  made  too  little  a  question  of  feeling,  and  that 
it  had  been  made  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  cold  calculations 
of  profit  and  loss  between  English  money  and  African  blood.” 
3L<xrd  Castlereagh,  indeed,  did,  in  his  first  interview'  wiui  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  subject  of  general  abolition,  expa¬ 
tiate  upon  what  the  British  parliamenthad  done  in  spite  of  the 
xug'g'fstioTU  of  national  interest f*  but,  in  the  general  confer¬ 
ences  on  die  same  subject,  at  Vienna,  “lord  Castlereagh,”  says 
protocol  of  the  siitir-g  af  20th  January,  1815.  u  rnmmisni- 


•8ce  letter  rtf  Lord  Castieiretgb  to  Earl  Ratburst,  dated  Vienna,  Janas? 
3S,  1815,  asMOTf  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  April,  1815. 


nuns.  :m 

tated  authentic  document*  to  prow  that  in  the  affair  in  tjius-  Mxr.  ix, 
tio-n,  the  interest  of  the  powers  of  Kuropc.  went  hand  in  Oand 
with  their  duty  t  that  tne  ahoHttoi:  was  particularly  for  the 
real  advantage,  and  even  indispensable  for  the  security,  of 
the  colonial  countries, n  he.* 

On  all  hands,  there  must  be  an  immediate  concurrence  in 
die  general  allegation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  “  for 
die  long  space  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Pitt  could  persuade  about 
*hree-fourth*i  of  the  members  of  Parliament  to  adopt  any 
scheme  of  finance,  or  of  external  policy  which  be  chose  to 
countenance,  but  did  never  once  prevail  against  the  slave  tra¬ 
der*  and  consignees  of  sugar  in  Bristol  and  Liverpool,”* 

The  Reviewers  have  made  this  failure,  considered  in  con- 
xssion  with  the  prompt  success  of  the  Fox  administration* 
dse  ground  of  a  most  atrocious  charge  against  the  memory 
«f  Mr.  PittA-that  he  was  not  sincere  in  the  cause  of  abolition, 
m  a  minister,  although  he  might  have  been  as  a  man.  The 
distinction  would  not  save  him,  if  this  were  true,  from  being 
-Tprded  as  the  vilest  of  hypocrites,  nor  the  genius  of  the 
British  government  from  appearingas  the  most  entirely  ar* 
ffjScial  and  selfish  ever  known.  The  strain  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
speeches  absolves  him,  however ;  and  Clarkson  has  borne  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  good  faith.  His  colleagues  in  the 
sainistiy,  particularly  the  lord  chancellor,  Thurlow,  exerted 
themselves  imlcfatigably,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  and 
weakened  the  impression  of  his  station.  The  stigma  do£s 
sot  attach  to  him,  but  to  the  Parliament,  if  He  could  make  a 
majority  in  such  a  case ;  if  he  could  bring  them  to  act  pro¬ 
perly  on  a  question  the  most  important  for  humanity,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  British  name,  only  by  using  hia  influence 
m  minister;  that  is,  as  die  head  of  a  party, and  the  dispenser 
«C  place  and  patronage.  There  is  another  question  which 
thither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  Mr.  Fox  could  have  carried  through 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  even  as  ministers,— that  of  catho¬ 
lic  emancipation ;  and  the  reader  will  remark  that  it  is  alone 
<se  two  points  of  this  description,  in  which  the  freedom  of 
millions  was  involved,  ministerial  influence  has  been  found 
ineffectual  in  the  British  legislature. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  parliamentary  session,  (1819,) 

Mr.  William  Smith  of  Norwich — to  whom  the  cause  of  abo¬ 
rtion  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  other  parliamentary  ad- 
'Wemte,  except  Mr.  Wiiberforce  stated  to  the  House  of  Col¬ 
sons,  that  even  at  last,  in  1807,  after  the  twenty  years  discus- 
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FAirr  i.  it  required  all  die  .efforts  of  almost  eveiy  member  of  that 
house,  who  had  any  title  to  the  character  of  an  orator  or  a 
statesman,  to  carry  the  act  through  due  Parliament,  la  fact, 
in  the  final  debates,  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  trade  were 
maintained  as  boldly  as  they  ever  had  been ;  arguments  of 
counsel  wereJhjeard  at  the  bar,  and  petitions  received,  against 
the.  abolition  *:  -  Lord  Castlereagh,  L,qrd  Sicimouth,  Lord 
Hawke6buiT,X«ord  Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Air,  Hose, 
Mr,  Bathurst,  spoke  ”  opposition*  These  were  the  men  who, 
immediately  after  the  abolition  became  a  law,  took  the  place 
of  its  patrons  in  the  government.  Clarkson  remarks,  that 
though  the  bill  had  now  passed  both  houses,  ‘'  there  was  an 
awful  fear  lest  it  should  not  receive,  the  royal  assent,  before 
><Jfr  die  Grenville  ministry  was  dissolved.”  .This  awful  fear  wa§ 
founded  upon  the  conviction  that,  with  ^  ministry  adverse  to 
the  measure,  no  parliament  could  be  found  to  adopt  it  at  the 
instigation  of  a  member  out  cif  office-  There  is  nothing, 
*  therefore,  forced,  or  illiberal,  in  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 

a  general  party  movement  j  an  act  of  subserviency  in  the 
old  routine  to  the  will  of  an  administration  firmly  united  and 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  object;  that,  had  that  ministry 
been  dissolved  before  the  roya*  assent  was  given,  the  .sieve,; 
traffic  would  be  at  this  day  a  lawful  branch  ofBritish  com¬ 
merced  As  the  ease  was,  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since 
superabundant,  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  history  aud  eh^ 
racter  of  the  traffic  was  officially  before  Parliament:  within 
that  interval  it  had  feeen  allowed  . to  flourish  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Sir  Samuel  EomUly  told  the  House  of  Croutons,  ip; 
1806,  that  '*  since  the  year  1796,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  Africans  had  been  torn  ^way,  under  the, 
continued  sanction  of  Parliament,  from  their  native  land.’* 
This  estimate  is  certainly  too  low,  for  the  annual  exportation 
of  the  British,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  rose  to 
5^,000,  after  die  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  1 797. 
The  Report  of  the  African  Institution  for  the  present  year, 


*  The  following  extract  from  the  debate  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
luce  27th,  1814,  will  shew  that  1  am  not  alone  jnthisc^njectore.  ,  ^ 

«  Mr.  Philips  said-*  . 

”1  cannot  forget  that  the  public  voice  had  been  raised  even  more  tleut]ty 
against  the  slave  trade  before  the  administration  of  Mf .  Pox;  than  dhrfng  Its 
brief  existence,  and  to  such  a  degree  do  1  think  the  gratitude  of  the  friends 
of  justice  and  hunmnity  due  sliort-Uved  {tjtfljtflucb  misjep^s^ntedjsl- 

ministration,  that  i  aoin  my  conscience  beaeve,  md  for  them,  ifu.  xtnwn  stave 
trade  wntVl  at  this  moment  have  been  continued  tbihe  dinpace  of  the  country,  id 
the  mSrags  of  public  feeling,  tmef. in  violation  of  every  principle  of  policy,  justice, 
•and  hummdtyr  . 
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(iSi'3,)  state's  the  average  at  55,000, andadmits  that  the  num-SECT.ss:. 
her  taken  from  Africa  in  1806  and  130f,  in  the  -prospect  of  w-v-'w 
the  approaching'  abolition  of  the  trade,  was  vert/  cm$merabk\ 

From" the  period  when  Mr.  Fitt  dec’  xred  to  Parliament  that 
they  had  examined  sufficiently  into  the  nature  of  the  trade  to 
e'tPhkt  them  to  decide,  and  must  be  convinced  of  its  cruelty 
Injustice,  until  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  importation 
into  the  British  colonies,  the  number  of  negroes  carried  into 
slavery  by  the  British  merchants  with  the  authority,  of  the 
nation,  could  not  have  been  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  now  existing  in  the  United  States. 

IS.^My  readers  may  ^alfeady  ’ understand,  diat  the  British 
abolition  is  not  quite  so  abundantly  creditable,  as  to  render  it  %. 
ift  adequate  foundation  for  reflections  <m  die  United  States. 

3ht  I  will  suppose  that  the  motives  were  altogether  pure 
ahd  magnanimous  j  that  it  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  Chris- 
t&ft'  conviction  ;-**a  national  act  of  contrition  and  atonement, 

$he  questions  then  arise,— was  i  t  m  itself  a  suffieientrepara* 

Ifen  for  the  wrongsdone  to  Africa  ?  and  if  not,  has  Great 
Britam  performed  her  utmost  to  make  fullameatis  1  The  ad** 
yecutes  of  the  abolition  admitted,  universally,  what  all  must 
ti^iteive,  thht  by  it  she  had  merely  stopped  the  increase  of 
W1  Vast,  debt  to  that  continent  and  to  humanity  ?  that  she  was 
feUfid  to  go  further  j  to  reetify  the  condition  of  the  negroes 
Within  her  dominions,  ®nd,  if  possible,  to.  withdraw  all  the 
ether  nations  from  the  slave  trade.  Everyone  saw  that  un¬ 
less  her  example  were  imitated  by  the  slave-deaimg  powers 
of  Europe,  herproceeding,  however  useful  ta  her  own  cotn- 
ESerceand  character,  wouldbeprodttetive,comparative!y,of  V; 

Bide  advantage  to  Africa,  followed  by  an  extensive 
tiandestinc  tx&de  in  her  own  dependencies*  t 
■Reviewing  the  statements  of  those  who  brought  about  tiae 
abolition,  respecting  the  immensity  of  the  crime  she  had  com*, 
fitted,  and  the  misery  and  mischief  she  had  caused  j  and ,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  estimates  made  by  the  anti-abolitionists,  of 
the  vastemohiment  and  general  advantages  which  she  had 
Pained  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade,  closet-moralists  thought 
nintumbent  upon  Her,  to  interpose  her -whole  strength  in  fa¬ 
vour  ofthe  region  “she  had  so  long  desolated,  and  of  the  portion 
of  its  offspring  within  the  limits  of  her  empire,  in  any  way  that 
might  W  ioviiid  to!  give  ^  iffiyarjy  iataygontiran  ^ 

Aid  at  any  risk,  Forthe  sake  of  an  addition  to  her  revenue,  she 
had  hazarded  and  incurred  the  lost,  of  thirteen  flourishing  co¬ 
lonics  $  for  the  acquisition  of  slips- ofterritory  in  America,  and 
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ipart  i.’  of  sugar  islands  filled  with  black  slaves, — for  points  ofhopoUr 
and  maritime  prerogative ;  for  security  from  possible  dangers; 
—she  had  waged  long  and  destructive  wars.  She  might,  then, 
to  make  her  atonement  for  the  enormity  and  havoc  of  the  slave 
trade,in  some  degree  commensurate  withher  guilfc— toprevent 
the;  continuance  of  a  system  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  principles  of  Christianity;  superlatively  baneful 
and  immoral,-*— she  might,  if  no  other  means  would  suffice,  , 

sheath  her  sword  j  and  be  assured  in  so  doing  of  the  favour  qf 
the  God  of  battles,  and  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  jus* 
Vice  on-earth.  On  such  EB  oecssion  it  became  her,  when  ccn= 
vinced  of  the  futility  of  every  other  expedient,  to  exert  her 
maritime  superiority,  regardless  of  all  forms  and  obstacles*— 
i*  "  a  course  of  proceeding  not  without  precedent  in  her  history;. 

.  At  the  period  of  her  abolition,  France  and  Spain  being  at 
war  with  her,  had  long  been  cut  off  from  the  trade.  The 
only  power  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  was  Portugal, 
whose  government  depended  upon  her  for  its  existence; 
Scarcely,  a.year  elapsed,  when  Spain  returned  to  a  state  cf 
amity  with,  her,  imder  such  circumstances,  as  rendered  it 
impossible  she  should  fee  refused  any  boon  she  might  be 
pleased  to  ask.  But  I  will  leave  it  to  an  English  writer  th 
explain  the  nature  of  tho  conjuncture,  and  to  state  the  result^ 
I  find  the  following  exposition  in  a  remarkable  work  publish* 
ed  the  last  year,  (1818,)  in  London,  and  entitled,  “  A  View  of 
the  present  Increase  of  ike  Slave  Trade,  by  Robert  Thorpe, 
L.  L.  D.  late  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  Judge  of  the  ' 
1  Vice  Admiralty  Court  in  that  Colony.”  *  t 

“  At  the  moment  England  abolished  the  slave  trade,  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  most  favourably  circumstanced  to  ensure  ap  univerf 
sal  abolition.  The  royal  family  of  Spain  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  France,  and  were  handed  to  a  prison.  The 
royal  family  of  Portugal  sought  the  protection  of  England,  and 
were  safely  conveyed  to  their  Brasil  dominions.  We  only- 
wanted  the  co-operation  of  these  powers  to  establish  a  perfect 
abolition;  we  upheld  them  as, kingdoms ;  we  had  a  right  to 
insist  on  their  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  every  principle  of 
justice  and  humanity  called  for  such  a  demand,  while  the  po¬ 
licy  and  professions  of  this  nation,;  should  have  made  compli-: 
ance  necessary.  Such  a  requisitioncould  not  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  interfering  with  the  independence  of  those  govern¬ 
ments,  nor  with  the  rights  of  their  subfecta,  Independence  k; 
not  comprised  in  a  power  to  enslave^  nor  do  the  latvjul rights  of 
any  people  consist  in' their  ability  to  invade  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  While  England  was  exhausting  her  blood  and  treasure/ 
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in  defend  "of  ihe  liberty  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  she  was  not  SECT,  iX„ 
warrantable  in  dimraishing.the  resources  of  her  wealth,  to  ex- 
tend,  the  cruelty  of  their  commerce  j  but  the  most  fortunate 
coincidence  was  criminally  neglected*”* 

Nothing  canbe.more.iust  than  all  this  representation.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ' era  of  Bonaparte V 
invasion  of  the  Peninsula,  must  be  convinced,  that  it  was  m 
the  power  of  England,  to  extort  from  Portugal  and  Spain  the 
abolition  of  their  slave  trade.  It  would  have  been,”  said 
Mr.  Canning,  palliating,  the  omission  in  the  House  of  Com-.  . 
wsonS; u  unwise  to  have  taken  &  high  tone  with  them  in  the  day 
of  their  distress ;  a  strong  remonstrance  on  this  subject  would 
have  gone  with  too  much  Of  authority,  and  have  appeared  in¬ 
sulting.’^  So  fastidious  a  delicacy,  where  the  object  was,  * 

according  to  the  British  theory,  of  immeasurable  importance 
to  the  repose  of  the  national  conscience,  and  to  humanity!' 

The  day  of  the  absolute  dependence  of .  those  powers  upon 
England*  was  the  only  day,  m  which  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  me  accomplishment  of  that  object  with  them ;  and  a  strong 
remonstrance  against  thp  prosecution  of  a  system  so  exorbi¬ 
tantly  wicked  and  pernicious,  could  not  in  itself  have  wom  the 
air  of  insult,  but  would  rather  have  appeared  an  act  of  noble 
friendship  and  resolute  philanthropy.  With  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  Africans,  and  all  the  other  momen¬ 
tous  considerations  attached  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
slave  trade,  at  stake,  the  opportunity  was  to  be  improved 
determinately,  though  at  a  greater  cost  than  a  little  violence 
done  to  perverted  feelings,  and  the  excitement  of  an  impo* 
tent  discontent.  If  Spain  and  Portugal  could  be  induced  to 
Comply  at  once,  then,  as  no  lawful  trade  in  slaves  would  exist 
during  the  war,  Great  Britain  ruling  the  seas  and  exercising 
the  belligerent  right  of  search,  might  repress  all  illicit  trade, 
and  take  much  more  effectual  precautions  against  its  revival 
L  any  shape.  In  this  point  of  view  the  opportunity  seemed 
doubly  precious,  and  irretrievable. 

The  coincidence  was,  to  repeat  the  language  of  Dr.  Thorpe, 
^criminally  neglected.”  The  British  abolition  took  the  char 
raeter  of  a  division  of  the  British  share  of  the  trade  between 
foreign  powers,  and  a  number  of  British  subjects  upon  whom 
the  act  of  Parliament  would  not  serve  as  a  restraint.  The  ^ 

anti-abolitionists  predicted  this,  and  contributed  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  prediction.  Portugal  was  left  at  liberty  to  supply, 
set  only  her  own  dependencies,  but  those  of  Spain ;  and  to  die 

*  Page  24. 
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PARlP  V  latter,  cargoes  were  incessantly  carried  under  the  Pbrtuguese 
flag,  until  at  length  the  British  cruizers  were  authorized  to 
bring  in  for  adjudication,  such  Portuguese  ships  as  might  be 
found  carrying  slaves,  to  places  not  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  It  -was  discovered,  within  the  year  after  the  ter¬ 
mination  by  law  of  the  British  exportation,  that  the  trade 
itself  had  not  suffered  the  least  abatement;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  plied  with  greater  activity,  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
with  aggravated  barbarity,  under  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 
Portuguese  flags.  “  The  slave  trade,”  says  the  Report,  dated 
1810,  of  the  commissioners  of  African  inquiry,  “  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent.  By  the  autumn  of  1809, 
the  coast  of  Africa  swarmed  with  contraband  vessels ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  arrival  of  a  symall  squadron  of  his  majesty’s 
vessels,  early  the  next  year,  (1810 !)  that  any  interruption 
could  be  given  to  their  proceedings.”  In  1810,  Great  Britain 
concluded  a  treaty- with  Portugal,  by  which  she  secured  to 
herself  great  commercial  advantages,  and  consented  that  Por¬ 
tugal  should  carry  on  the  trade  in  slaves  from  the  African 
dominions  (claimed  or  in  possession)  of  the  Portuguese 
crown,  precisely  the  great  marts  of  the  trade — Portugal  an¬ 
nouncing,  at  the  same  time,  with  what  sincerity,  will  ,soo» 
he  seen,  her  resolution  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  &c. 

To  display  the  efficacy  of  the  British  abolition  for  the  first 
years,  I  will  here  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  Reports  of 
'  the  London  African  Institution — a  society  which  boasts  of 
the  most  illustrious  names,  and  is  the  centre  of  information 
respecting  African  affairs.  ; 

u  Circumstances,”  says  the  Report  of  1809,  “have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  this  institution,  which 
leave  them  no  room  to  doubt  that  means  are  at  this  moment 
employed  by  persons  formerly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
for  eluding  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  abolition  act,  and 
perpetuating  the  guilt  and  misery  of  that  traffic.” 

“No  foreign  states,”  says  the  Report  of  1810,  “  have  hi¬ 
therto  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  legislatures  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  flags  of 
Spain  and  of  Sweden  have  of  late  been  extensively  employed 
in  covering  and  protecting  a  trade  in  slaves.  Nor  is  this  all. 
It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the  penalties 
imposed  by  act  of  Parliament,  vessels  under  foreign  flags 
have  been  fitted  out m  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Lcndon,h? 
the  purpose  of  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  America.  Some  car- 
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goes  from  that  coast  have  been  landed  at  St.  Bartholomews;  SECT.  IX. 
and  smuggled  thence  into  English  islands.  The  discovery  of  w"v*w 
pne  transaction  has  iiketyi&e  discovered  to  the  directors  facts, 

-which  tend  to  implicate  persons  of  some  consideration  in  so¬ 
ciety,  in  the  guik  of  these  and  similar  practices.” 

•  “On  the  coast  of  Africa,”  says  the  Report  of  1811,  “the 
same  melancholy  scene  has  been  exhibited  daring  the  last 
year,  which  the  directors  had  the  pain  of  describing  in  their 
former  report.  The  coast  has  swarmed  with  slave  ships, 
chiefly  under  Portuguese  and  Spanish  colours,  &c.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  accounts  from  various  quarters  Concur  with  certain 
judicial  proceedings  which  have  ^aken  place  in  this  country, 
to  prove,  that  a  very  considerably  trade  m  slaves  has  been  car-r 
ried  on  of  late,  and  a  large  portion  of  if  by  means  of  the  cfipital 
end  credit  of  British  subjects.*** After  the  length  to  which 
the  report  bus  already  run,  the  directors  are  unwilling  to  enter 
into  minute  '  <Uails,with  regard  to  the  means  which  have  been 
practised  in  cne  .V^jeSst  Indies,  to  yfode  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  informatiori  which  satisfies  them  that  those  laws  have 
been  grossly;,  and  in  some  instances  openly  violated,  by  tha 
importation  of  slaves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  into  our  own 
West  India  colonies.” 

-  “  There  is  a  large  class  of  contraband  slave  ships  fitted 
out  chiefly  frq|n  London  or  Liverpool,  destined  in  fact  to  the 
,  coast  of  Africa,”  &c. 

•  “  The  Representations,”  says  the  Report  of  1812,  “  which 
the  directors  made  in  their  last  report,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  slave  trade  had  revived  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  appear  to 
have  fallen  short  of  the  truth.  The  re  suit  of  the  intelligence 
which  they  have  since  received  is,  that,  during  the  year  1810, 
no  less  than  from  70  to  80,000  Africans  were  transported  as 
slaves  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  opposite  shores 
o£  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  proportion  is  either  a  British 
cyan  American  trade,  conducted  under  the  flags  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.” 

;  ;  “What,”  says  the  Report  of  1813,  “  has  been  represented 
as  a  bona  fide. Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave  trade,  has  turned 
out,  upon  strict  examination,  to  be,  in  many  instances,  a  trade 
in -slaves,  illegally  carried  on  by  British  capital  and  British 
subjects ,  and  in  some  instances  by  American  subjects.” 

“  The  directors  have  to  bring  before  the  general  meetings 
new  species  of  slave  trade,  carried  on,  it  should  seem,  between 
Egypt  and  the  island  of  Malta.  They  have  received  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  they  are  disposed  to  rely,  stating  that  several 
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part  i.  slaves  'have  been  brought  from  Alexandria  to, that  island,  and 
w*~v'w  there  sold  to  Englishmen ,  as  well  as  to  Maltese  inhabitants. 

These  poor  creatures  consist  principally  of  negro  children, 
brought  from  countries  bordering  on  the  upper  Nile,”  &c. 

“  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  directors  are  again 
obliged  to  state  die  want  of  success  which  has  attended  their 
repeated,  earnest,  and  urgent  representations  to  government 
respecting  the  slave  trade,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  island  of  Bissao,”  &c. 

44  The  condition  of  the  slaves^  in  the  new  British  conquests, 
the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  is  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  the  directors,  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  advert  to  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  express  their  belief  that  most  flagrant  abuses  continue  to 
exist  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  those 
unhappy  beings,  if,  indeed,  they  can  be  said  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  any  law.” 

“  The  directors  cannot  close  their  observations  on  the  state 
of  Africa,  without  adverting  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
gunpowder  to  that  continent.  It  is  well  known  that  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  these 
were  exported  thither  in  very  large  quantities.  Letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  persons  in  Africa,  whose  veracity  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  assert  the  fact,  that  the  slave  traders  are  supplied  with 
these  necessary  implements  of  their  traffic,  §plely  from  this 
country ,  and  that,  indeed,  they  were  to  be  obtained  no  where 
else.” 

“  A  very  considerable  slave  trade,”  says  the  Report  of  1814, 

is  still  carried  on  to  the  islands  of  France  and  Bourbon.”' 

“  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
traffic  of  slaves  still  exists  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa 

“  The  board  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  flagrant 
abuses  in  several  of  the  West  India  islands,”  &c. 

14.  On  the  triumph  of  the  allied  arms  over  the  power  of  Bo¬ 
naparte,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  another  crisis  seeihed  to  present 
itself,  propitious  to  the  object  of  universal  abolition.  Great 
Britain  had  the  chief  share  of  the  glory  and  profit  of  that 
event ;  it  was  to  her,  in  the  language  of  all  her  subjects,  that 
Europe  owed  its  deliverance ;  she  had  rescued  Portugal  and 
Spain;  restored  Ferdinand  tt  his  throne,  and  reinstated 
the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France.  Hence,  it -would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  governments  of  those  countries  to  resist  hef 
solicitations  in  favour  of  Africa  ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  brave 
her  power,  incase  she  manifested  a  determination  to  interpose 
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v,t  as  a  shield  between  that  continent  and  their  ruthless  cupi-  SECT.  'ix. 
dity.  The  African  Institution,  in  the  Report  which  I  have  W'rw 
last  quoted,  did  not  overlook  the  new  turn  of  affairs.  “  The  .. 
directors,”  said  the  Report,  w  have  long  been  persuaded, 
that  ail  that  can  be  effected,  in  inducing  particular  states  to 
renounce  the  traffic  in  slaves,  however  important  in  itself, 
will  produce  but  a  very  partial  benefit  to  Africa,  unless,  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  the  renunciation  should  be¬ 
come  general,  and  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  standing  policy 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  Europe.  While  the  war  con¬ 
tinues,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  the  slave  trade 
is  abolished  in  France;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  a  general 
peace  should  leave  the  merchants  of  that  country  at  liberty 
to  renew  their  former  traffic  in  their  fellow-creatures,  little, 
comparatively,  will  have  been  achieved  for  Africa  by  all  the 
generous  efforts  of  this  country.  The  present  moment  having 
appeared  to  the  directors  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  recognition  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
abolition,  and  even  the  entire  and  unqualified  renunciation  of 
this  nefarious  traffic  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  the  unspeakable  importance  of  establishing  a  gene¬ 
ral  con  vention  among  the  European  powers,  for  that  purpose.”1 

To  aid  the  British  negotiators  at  Paris,  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  voted  unanimously,  on  the  2d  of  May,  addresses 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  representing  the  importance  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  abolition,  and  their  conviction,  that  unless  it  took  place, 
the  practical  result  of  the  restoration  of  peace  would  be  “  to 
open  the  sea  to  swarms  of  piratical  adventurers  who  would 
renew  and  extend,  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  the  scenes  of 
carnage  and  rapine  in  a  great  measure  suspended  by  maritime 
hostilities ;  to  kindle  a  thousand  ferocious  wars,”  &c.  In 
supporting  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  truly  remarked,  that  “  with  regard  to  France,  the  , 
war  had  practically  abolished  the  trade,  and  therefore,  if  car¬ 
ried  on  by  her,  it  would  be  creating  it  anew.” 

On  the  30th  May,  1814,  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  was  signed  at  Paris;  and  lo!  France  was  allowed 
a  term  of  five  years  in  which  to  pursue  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  restored  to  his  most  Christian. 

Majesty  ail  the  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments, of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  which  France  possessed  the  1st  of  January,  179 2, 
in  the  seas  and  upon  the  continents  of  America,,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St. 

Xittcia,  and  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies.  This 
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PAR  r  f.  -4yaiJ  an  electric  shock  for  the  abolitionists  upon  principle,  and 
wv'w  tjie  sjgnai  for  a  vigorous  party  assault  upon  the  ministry. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  doubt  that  France  would  have 
yielded,  had  the  immediate  and  total  prohibition  of  the  trade 
been  made  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  restitution  of  her  colonies  5 
or  had  she  been  tempted  with  the  Mauritius.  Her  utter  ina¬ 
bility  to  renew  the  war,  and  the  certainty  that  the  allies  would 
not  have  passed  over  to  her  side  to  enforce  her  pretensions 
to  the  slave  trade,  were  points  on  which  even  the  most  credu¬ 
lous  could  not  be  deceived. 

The  African  Institution  passed  resolutions  of  reprobation  ; 
petitions  without  number  were  got  up  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  motions  made  in  Parliament ;  and  the  stir  had  on  the 
whole  an  imposing  character.  The  following  is  part  of  the 
representations  of  the  African  Institution  on  the  occasion'. 
“A  provision  is  contained  in  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  with 

trance,  the  consequence  of  which  must  be  the  revival  of  the 
ave  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  an  indefinite  extent.  This 
revival  is  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava¬ 
tion.  Great  and  populous  colonies,  in  which,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited,  have  been  freely  ceded  to  France,  not  only  without 
any  stipulation  for  the  continuance  of  that  prohibition,  but 
with  the  declared  purpose  on  the  part  of  that  country,  of 
commencing  a  new  slave  trade  for  their  supply.”  1 

The  apprehensions  of  the  Institution  did  not  receive  much, 
relief  on  the  appearance  of  the  French  slave  trade  ordinance. 
Bv  a  circular  letter  from  the  administration  of  the  customs, 
dated  29th  August,  the  merchants  of  France  were  apprized, 

,  that  “the  traffic  was  restored  in  all  its  privileges,  and  might 
be  carried  on  from  every  port  having  a  public  bonding  ware¬ 
house: — That  all  the  goods,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  in¬ 
cluding  arms  and  ammunition,  required  for  this  trade,  might 
be  shipped  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  duty  free :  That  ihe  same 
provision  extended  to  the  ship’s  provisions,  both  for  the 
crew  and  negroes :  That  the  cargoes  or  provisions  were  not 
^  to  be  employed,  ex-ept  in  the  purchase  and  conveyance  of 

negroes :  That  French  ships  only  could  engage  in  the  *trade ; 
and,  that  they  might  import  into  all  the  French  colonies,  of 
which  the  government  should  recover  possession,  as  well  as 
those  ceded  by  the  treaty.” 

The  language  held  in  Parliament  was  no  less  emphatical 
than  that  of  the  African  Institution.  As  a  specimen,  I  will 
offer  some  ^extracts  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Grenville. 
“That  die  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
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Blight,  in  this  treaty,  if  pursued  with  zeal,  have  been  with  SECT.l'K. 
certainty  obtained,  is,  unless  I  am  greatly  misinformed,  the 
general  sentiment  of  all  who  are  conversant  in  foreign  ne¬ 
gotiation  ;  the  concurrent  and  decided  judgment  of  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen  in  every  country  in  Europe.” 

■  “  What  credulity  will  acquiesce  in  the  pretence,  that  to  extort 
from  France  the  surrender  of  her  conquest,  was  easy  ;  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  impracticable  ?” 

“  This  treaty  has  secured  to  our  country  commercial  profits 
and  colonial  acquisitions,  at  the  expense  of  France ;  inconsi¬ 
derable  in  value,  I  admit  it,  but  still  sufficient  to  brand  our 
national  character  with  the  dishonour  of  interested  guilt.  To 
France  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade  is  conceded ;  into  her 
hands  we  deliver  up  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Africa;  and 
from  her  in  return  we  receive  back  those  advantages ;  the  con¬ 
tract  is  reciprocal ;  the  transactions  simultaneous ;  included 
in  the  same  treaty,  never  will  they  be  separated  in  the  Qp|||. 
nion  of  mankind.”  ™ 

“We  have  consented  to  revive  and  guarantee  the  slave 
trade,  not  because  we  feared  war,  but  because  we  thirsted 
for  more  extended  possessions.  Such  will  be  the  just  judg¬ 
ment,  both  of  the  present  time,  and  of  posterity;  the  opinion 
of  impartial  men  in  all  ages.  If,  they  will  tell  us,  you  could 
not  otherwise  refuse  yourselves  to  a  dishonourabl^contract 
for  guilt,  you  might  have  proffered  in  exchange  for  it  the 
abandonment  of  these  acquisitions;  an  exchange  which 
France  most  certainly  would  gladly  have  accepted.” 

“  You  are  fully  sensible  also,  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
prevent  the  application  of  British  capital  to  this  wickedness^ 
when  authorized  by  France.  How  large  a  portion  of  this 
trade  will  really  be  carried  on  in  her  name  by  your  own  sub¬ 
jects  ;  how  much  of  it  will  be  diverted  to  the  supply  of  your 
own  colonies,  under  a  pretended  destination  to  those  with 
which  they  are  so  closely  intermixed  in  the  West  Indian  seas.” 

The  subject  was  taken  up  officially  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,  and  treated  with  as  little  reserve.  The  Reviewers 
cried  out  against  “  the  vile  mockery  of  an  abolition  in  rever¬ 
sion,  expectant  upon  a  five  y#ars  term  of  unstinted,  nay,  en¬ 
couraged  slave  trade.”  “  England,”  they  added,  “  has  no 
manner  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  Malta,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
the  Isle  of  France,  (not  to  mention  the  Cape ;)  in  short,  any 
thing  which  may  serve  her  interests ;  she  surrenders  Guada - 
loupe,  that  her  islands  may  be  supplied  by  smuggling .” 

Lord  Castlereagh  defended  the  treaty,  upon  the  grounds 
of  “  the  strong  objection”  of  the  French  rulers  to  immediate 
abolition,  because  they  would  appear  to  submit  to  English  die- 
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PART  I.  t alien!  of  the  importance  of  ending  the  negotiation  in  mutual 
respect  and  confidence ;  of  the  danger  of  p  rolonging  the  war  by 
insisting  upon  a  concession  which  France  felt  to  be  dishonour - 
able  to  her  character  a3  a  nation,  &c.  He  wa3  u  ready  to 
admit,  that  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  being  permitted  to  be 
joints  of  depot,  did,  to  a  certain  degree,  increase  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  an  illicit  trade  being  carried  on  from  those  islands  with 
the  British  colonies.  But  if  France  had  even  consented  to 
abolish  the  trade,  the  number  of  depots  which  would  have 
otherwise  existed,  was  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  illegal 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  From  the  Havanna  and  Porto  Rico,  the  possessions  of 
Spain,  slaves  might  very  easily  find  their  way  into  the  British 
colonies.”  His  lordship  remarked,  too,  a  point  of  delicacy  as 
to  pressing  the  abolition :  “  However  disposed  he  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  might  be  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  he  could  assure 
;;  ;  he  house  that  such-  was  not  the  impression  in  France,  and 
that  even  among  the  better  classes  of  people  there,  the  British 
government  did  not  get  full  credit  for  their  motives  of  acting. 
The  motives  were  not  there  thought  to  arise  from  benevolence , 
hut  from  a  wish  to  impose  fetters  on  French  colonies  and  injure 
chair  commerce .” 

This  misgiving  of  the  French  was  of  no  fresh  date,  and 
could  not -have  been  altogether  unknown  to  ^Parliament.  In 
1807,  Lord  Lauderdale,  whom  Mr.  Fox  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Bonaparte  the  preceding  year,  made  the  following  statement 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  “  On  my  urging  to  the  French  minis* 
lers  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  I  was  answered,  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  French  government,  irritated 
as  it  had  been  by  the  negroes  in  St.  Domiifgo,  would  readily 
agree  to  the  abolition  of  the  trade.  I  answered  that  the  abo¬ 
lition  would  have  been  the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  horrors  which  had  occurred  in  that  island.  Then  the 
truth  came  out.  I  was  told  that  England,  with  her  colonics 
well  stocked  with  negroes,  and  affording  a  larger  produce, 
might  abolish  the  trade  without  inconvenience ;  but  that 
France,  with  colonies  ill-stocked,  and  deficient  in  produce, 
could  not  abolish  it  without  conceding  to  us  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  sustaining  a  proportionate  loss,”* 

The  transactions  in  England,  and  the  fundamental  policy 
in  the  case,  prompted  the  British  ministry  to  renew  their  in¬ 
stances  with  the  French  government.  An  island,  or  if  pre¬ 
ferable, 'a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  French  planters,  was 
offered  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  trade,  or  the 
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abridgment  of  the  term  dtipulated  by  the  treaty.  It  was  SECT.  IS, 
proposed  to  France  to  establish  a  system  of  license,  so  as 
prevent  the  importation  into  her  colonics  of  more  negroes  than 
vtould  be  necessary  for  the  existing  plantations ,  and  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  cultivation  of  nevj  lands .  Lord  Wellington  disco¬ 
vered  that  there  was  no  disposition  among  the  French  states¬ 
men  to  relinquish  the  trade  at  once  ;  but,  finally,  after  a  ne¬ 
gotiation,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  a  little  curious, 
means  were  found  by  England  to  persuade  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  to  put  restrictions  upon  it;  particularly  that  of 
confining  it  to  the  south  of  Cape  Formosa. 

The  first  attempts  upon  the  Spanish  government  bear  date 
in  1814  ;  but  Ferdinand  was  upon  his  throne,  and  Spain 
dear  of  the  French.  The  Spanish  monarch  consented  to 
forbid  his  subjects  to  carry  slaves  to  foreign  possessions ; 
nothing  more  could  then  be  obtained,  in  the  way  and,  up  on 
the  terms  which,  suited  the  views  of  England.  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  made  his  main  effort,  within  the  limits 
prescribed,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  succeeded,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
plenipotentiaries,  in  rendering  the  eight  principal  powera 
parties  to  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Four  sittings  weye 
specially  assigned  to  its  discussion.  The  fruit  of  the  first, 
the  only  fruit  of  the  whole  arrangement,  was  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  in  which  all  the 
powers  proclaimed  their  detestation  of  the  character,  and  their 
desire  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  each  to  take 
its  own  time  for  the  total  relinquishment  op  its  own  part. 
Talleyrand  would  not  consent  to  abridge-tlie  term  granted  to 
France ;  Spain  would  make  no  acceptable  concession :  Por¬ 
tugal  professed  her  readiness  to  limit  the  juration  of  her  trade 
to  eight  years,  provided  his  Britannic  majesty  would  on  his 
side  acquiesce  in  certain  material  changes  in  the  commercial 
.  relations  between  her  and  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  general 
observations  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  in  reply  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  are  worth  repeating. 

The  first.  Count  Labrador,  said,  “  if  the  Spanish  colonics  of 
America  were,  as  to  the  supply  of  negroes,  in  the  came  ctate 
.as  the  English  colonies,  his  Catholic  majesty  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  in  decreeing  an  immediate  abolition  :  But, 
die  question  having  been,  before  the  British  parliament  from 
iras'to  1807,  the  English  traders  and  planters  had  full  time 
to  make  extraordinary  purchases  of  slaves  ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
did  co.  This  was  proved  by  the  case  of- Jamaica,  which, 
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TAUT  I..  \n  1707,  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slave??,, 
whereas,  at  the  period  of  the  abolition,  in  1007,  she  possess¬ 
ed  four  hundred  thousand.  Baring  the  loop;  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain  had  been  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  procuring 
negroes  for  herself  Jamaica  had  ten  blacks  to  one  white; 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  best  provided  with  slaves  of  all 
the  Spanish  colonics,  there  were  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  whites,  and  only  two  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  slaves.’* 

The  reprenentath'e  of ‘'Portugal  alleged  that  “the  position 
of  Brasil  was  particularly  delicate  in  this  matter  ;  it  was  an 
immense  country,  which  was  far  from  possessing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  necessary  for  its  cultivation ;  that  a  sudden 
stoppage  in  the  importation  of  negroes  would  he  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  mischief,  as  well  for  Brasil  ns  for  the  Portuguese  es¬ 
tablishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  that  the  treatment  of 
by  slaves  in  Brasil  was  notoriously  mild ;  and  that  these 
'considerations  made  the  case  of  Portugal  an  exception ;  at 
all  events  she  might  be  excused  if  she  proceeded  leisurely 
and  cautiously  in  the  affair,  since,  in  the  instance  of  Eng¬ 
land,  so  long  im  interval  had  occurred  between  the  proposal 
and  the  adoption  of  the  measure  of  abolition.” 

The  primary  object  of  Lord  Caotlcreagh  was  to  secure  froa 
tlw  intaision  of  foreign  slave  vessels,  that  part  of  the  African 
c-  '  %  «  hkh  England  had  marked  out  for  her  general  trade. 

'  i"  '  interval  between  the  first  and  second  general  confer- 
-  ■*<.  ,  (°  1st  and  22tl  of  January,  1815,)  he  signed  two  conven¬ 
tions  with  the  plenipotentiary  of  Portugal,  by  which  Gita*; 

released  the  balance  due  upon  an  old  English  loan  to 
Portugal,  and  allotted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ct;:> 
’  j  - "  ■  fund  of  indemnity  for  the  owners  of  the  Portuguese 
*  d  ips  which  her  cruizers  had  captured  before  the  1st  cl 
,  <■  ,  »£M,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  trad? 

”  _  1!  :  She  agreed  at  the  same  time  to  the  abrogation  of 
»  y  of  18*0:  Portugal,  on  her  part,  covenanted  to  pro¬ 
hibit  her  subjects  from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  in  ar.y 
’ .  to  the  v.a  th  of  if:  -  L  vc  br,  it  being  understood  that 
*’  '  t*'  pi"-  w:  it.  uT  T">  -1  ted  to  the  south  of  the  line,  at 

*  t  heuhl  be  r‘  ?5  p"  veined  by  the  Portuguese  laws. 

1'  ,i.  .  '  rti  rl  Liter  of  Lord  Castlcreagiitothc 

duke  of  Wellington,  qt  Paris,  of  August',  IGlhW  his  lord/  lr 
t  ’  ",  :1  ’t  it  \  T',bc''or  '  ntr.c'-jary  to  consider  how  farcer- 
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of  abolition,  by  ft  Rcnrsc  of  interest j  or,  in  other  wortlo,  how  StSOTjJh 
they  might  be  deprived  of  die  undue  advantage  which  thoy 
enjoyed  over  the  oueo  whoj  by  a  feeling1  of  moral  obligation, 
renounced  the  unde.  Nothing,  he  nuggented,  appeared  more 
likely  to  work  the  effect,  than  a  conceit  among  those;  atatca  ti» 

/exclude  from  their  dominions  the  colonial  produce  of  the 
refractory  powers.  Duke  Wellington  was  instructed  to  sound 
the  prince  of  Bcncvcnfco  cm  the  subject.  The  inw  motives  of 
tins  plan  did  not,  we  may  presume,  cscawc#thc  pemtmtum  of 
the  latter.  Lord  Castkrengh  proposed  it  anew  at  Vienna 
to  the  emperor  of  Hunnia,  in  hie  formal  interview  with  that 
monarch  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  The  abolition 
states  could  not,  he  urged,  do  Icaa  than  adopt  its  Unless  they 
5  gave  a  preference  to  such  colonial  products  as  were  not  raised 
by  slaves  newly  introduced^  they  would  he;  partakers  in  the 
scandal  and  crime  accompanying  the  growth  of  such  m  were! 

The  British  negotiator  was  indiscreet  enough  to  submit  the 
project  for  adoption,  at  the  conferences  of  the  plenipoienti?:: 
ties ;  with  the  modification  that  the  products  of  the  colonies 
in  which  the  trade  was  forbidden,  should  be  alone  receiv¬ 
ed,  or  those  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  globe  furnishing  the 
came  articles  by  the  labour  of  their  ovra  native  inlmbitants, 
meaning,  says  Schoell,^  the  British  ponnemnom  in  the  East 
ladies.  The  ministers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  protested  against 
this  expedient  of  coercion,  and  threatened  that  their  courts 
would  exclude  in  turn  the  most  valuable  export  of  the  cetin* 
tries  by  which  it  should  be  employed. 

What  England  could  not  persuade  the  Bourbons  to  do  ? 
f5!4<,  Bonaparte  did  spontaneously  on  his  return  from  u\ 

■  Trland  of  Elba.  He  interdicted  the  French  clave  trade  at 
'.ace,  from  motives  of  personal  interest  which  few  were  at  s 
V:ri  to  detect.  When  Louis  was  replaced  on  hh  throne,  co¬ 
iling  remained  for  him  but  to  submit,  apparently,  to  the  will 
■lithe  British  minister  who  escorted  him  into  Paris,  and  who 
z:  yiired  him  not  at  least  to  retract  the  only  favour  granted  by 
dr.z  arch-tyrant  to  humanity.  Accordingly,  on  the  SOriz  of 
h-Iy,  1815,  Talleyrand  announced  to  Lord  Castlereagli  that 
d:z  clave  trade  was  thenceforward,  forever,  and  univerorify, 
Lriridden  to  all  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 

TT;,s  tenor  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject:  uetvreenttLe 
tvrs  viziers  is  among  the  curiosities  of  that  day. 

In  1016,  England  resumed  her  negotiation  with  Spci™, 
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I*aht  S.  mid,  fondly,  availing  herself  of  the  necessities  of  the  latter,* 
ciiected  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  the  23d  Sept.  1817.  By 
this  treaty,  Spain,  for  a  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  stipulated  to  renounce  the  slave  trade  at  once  to 
the  north  of  the  line,  and  to  prohibit  it  entirely,  in  all  her  do- 
minions,  from  the  30th  May,  1820.  The  sum  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  bore  a  small  proportion,  indeed,  to  the 
wealth  which  Britain  had  drawn  from  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  j  or  to  that  which  she  expected  to  derive  from  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  her  views  on  Africa.#  But  the  new  saro- 
Jtce  was  emblazoned  in  Parliament,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
northern  part  of  that  continent  declared  to  be  consummated. 

44  We  have  now,”  said  Lord  Casthsreagh,  44  arrived  at  the 
last  stage  of  our  difficulties,  and  the  last  stage  of  our  exertions. 
One  great  portion  of  the  world  was  rescued  from  the  horrors 
of  the  traffic.  The  approval  of  the  grant  amounted  to  this, 
>yhether  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished  or  not.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  announced,  on  the  same  occasion,  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  final  suppression  of  the  Portuguese  slave  trade, 
and  the  certainty  of  its  ratification :  But  his  lordship’s  assu¬ 
rance  was  premature.  The  court  of  Brasil  could  not  be  drawn 
into  any  further  r-  ;nchment,  than  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  which  I  have  adverted,  Sweden,  who 
had  never  uuthoriz  .» the  trade,  readily  consented  to  prohibit 
it,  on  receiving  Guadeloupe,  in  1813,  in  deposit.  The  long 
of  the  Netherlands  accepted  of  the  condition  of  a  total  renun¬ 
ciation,  attached  to  the  restitution  of  the  Dutch  colonics  in 
1814. 

15.  Before  I  proceed  to  exhibit  the  actual,  and  what— k 
is  to  be  feared  from  late  British  statements,  which  I  shall 
produce, — may  be  considered  as  the  final  result  of  all  these 
boasted  triumphs  for  Africa,  I  wish  to  illustrate  further  the 
English  sins  of  commission.  We  have  seen  that  the 
African  Institution  acknowledges  the  participation  of  Bri- 


*In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  (Feb.  9th,  1818,)  Mr.  WSbo 
force  said,  «*  He  could  not  hut  think  that  the  grant  to  Spain  would  he  ©ore 
than  repaid  to  Great  Britain  in  commercial  advantages,  by  the  opening  of  a 
great  continent  to  British  industry;  an  object  which  would  be  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  if  the  slave  traffic  was  to  be  earned  on  by  the  Spanish  nation,  to 
commercial  connexion  with  Africa  will  do  much  more  “ban  repay  us  for  ®y 
pecuavsry  sacrifices  of  this  kind.  He  hims'lf  would  see  Great  Britain  de¬ 
riving  the  greatest  advantages  from  its  intercourse  with  Africa.5’  Mmtzr&x 
Part.  Ihb. 
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tish  subjects  in  tlie  trade,  to  a  great  extent.  The  same  ads-  9KCT.  IX. 
mission  nan  been  made  repeatedly  in  Parliament,  by  the  high-  w(Kvnw 
est  authority.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of  1814, 

Mr.  Whitbread  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  “there 
were,  to  his  knowledge,  persons  in  England  base  enough  to 
wish  for  the  return  of  peace,  on  account  of  the  facilities  it 
would  afford  for  carrying  on  the  slave  traffic*  under  another 
flag.”#  On  the  18th  April,  181$,  Mr.  Barham  alleged  in  the 
same  place,  “  that  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  Bri¬ 
tish  capital  was  employed  in  British  ships,  in  the  slave  trade.” 

And  on  the  9th  of  February,  1818,  Lord  Caatlereagh  held 
this  language  to  Parliament.  “  It  would  be  a  great  error  to 
believe  that  the  reproach  of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  ille¬ 
gally,  belonged  only  to  other  countries.  In  numberless  in¬ 
stances,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge, 
that  British  subjects  were  indirectly  and  largely  engaged. 

With  respect  to  the  British  West  India  islands,  it  is  of 
notoriety  that  they  have  been  replenished  with  negroes 
since  the  British  abolition.  In  the  quotations  which  I  have 
sade  from  the  Reports  of  the  African  Institution,  the  con¬ 
traband  trade  of  those  islands  is  formally  denounced.  The 
Report  of  that  Society  for  1315,  is  more  pointed  and  circum¬ 
stantial  in  its  declarations  on  the  same  head,  in  relation  to  all 
of  them.  It  gives  us  to  understand  that  twenty  thousand  ne¬ 
groes  had  been  yearly  smuggled  into  them,  and  avers  that 
“  all  of  the  settlements  were  confident  of  having  the  means  of  “ 
providing  themselves  still  with  slaves*  in  the  proportion  of 
their  actual  demand;”  that  “insular  laws,  whose  policy 
plainly  depended  on  the  permanence  of  the  slave  trade,  re¬ 
mained  unrepealed that  “  the  assemblies  still  looked  to 
Africa  for  the  supply  of  their  -wasting  population.”  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  expressing  some  incredulity  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  amount  of  the  illicit  importation,  intimated  in  the 
Report,  remarks,  however,  that  “to  question  the  fact  of 
clandestine  importation  would  prove  extreme  ignorance  of 
West  Indian  morals,  and  of  the  state  to  which  the  adminis- 
testion  of  the  law  is  of  necessity  reduced,  where  nine  persons 
in  tea  of  the  inhabitants  are  incompetent  witnesses,  and  are, 
TOrcover,  the  property  of  tire  remaining  tenth  .”f 
_  The  same  Report  denies  that  the  slaves,  in  any  one 
£dand,had,  in  regard  to  their  legal  condition,  then  derived  the 
Bast  bcneO  from  the  abolition  acts.  It  represents  them,  also, 

3®  suffering  the  same  miseries ;  as  equally  cut  off  from  all 


Debate  of  May  2d,  1814. 
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FARTS,  means  of  mental  and  religious  improvement,  In  their  article 
upon  this  Report,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  ratify  its  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  speak  thus  of  their  “  sugar  planting  brethren :” — 

,  44  They  not  only  have  taken  no  steps  to  encourage  religious 
instruction,  but  have  again  and  again  attempted  to  prevent  the 
black  population  from  receiving  it,  in  the  only  form  in  which 
it  ever  can  reach  them,  as  things  are  at  present  constituted, 
namely,  by  missionary  preachers.  The  zeal  of  pious  men 
was  beginning  to  carry  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  into  die 
settlements,  not  sectaries  merely,  but  Church-of-England 
missions.  The  wisdom  of  colonial  legislation  took  the  alarm; 
acts  were  regularly,  and  in  all  the  forms,  passed,  to  stop,  by 
main  force,  all  such  attempts  at  illuminating  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  Pagan  subjects.  The  royal  assent  has  been  j 
refused,  but  they  are  of  sufficient  efficacy  in  the  interval,  and 
as  often  as  one.  is  annulled,  another  is  passed.  In  some  of  the 
colonies,  the  impediments  to  manumission  are  enormous. 
The  tax  imposed  by  the  policy  of  the  law  in  those  enlight¬ 
ened  latitudes,  for  ever  closes  the  door  to  emancipation.  In 
Jamaica,  the  negroes  are  prohibited  from  being  taught,”  &c. 

The  work  of  Dickson  and  Steele,  entitled  Mitigation  of 
Slavery  y  of  which  I  have  already  availed  myself,  is  one  of 
^reat  and  deserved  authority  on  these  subjects.  It  yras  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  in  1814,  and  the  writers,  who  had  long  re¬ 
sided  in  the  West  Indies  in  high  stations,  go  even  beyond  die 
African  Institution  ia  their  representations  of  the  nature  of  the 
slavery,  and  of  the  futility  of  the  abolition  acts,  in  that  quarter. 

44  The  abolition,”  says  Dr.  Dickson, 44  of  what  is  called  the 
African  slave  trade,  was,  in  itself,  an  object  every  way  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  effected  it.  But 
its  relative  value,  as  a  corrective  of  West  Indian  abuses,  hath 
been  gTeatly  overrated.  The  reader  of  this  volume  will  see 
distinctly  that,  as  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  West  Indian 
slavery  were  owing'  to  other  causes  than  the  African  slave 
trade,  those  evils  could  not  possibly  be  remedied  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  that- trade.  This  important  position,  so  solidly  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  collection,  hath  been 
deplorably  exemplified,  since  the  date  of  the  abolition  act,  in 
the  accounts  of  respectablrindivi duals;  and  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  the  West  Indian  governors. 
The  facts  alluded  to,  though  but  a  mere  specimen  of  the 
West  Indian  slavery,  clearly  show,  that  they  flowed  from  a 
source  inherent  in  that  slavery  itself.  An  additional  proof  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  low 
price  of  produce,  and  the  exorbitant  price  of  slaves,  (all  strong 
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motives  for  economizing  their  lives,)  the  deaths  among  the  SECT.  IX. 
slaves  of  one  island ,  in  1810,  exceeded  the  births  bij  above  ten 
thousand.  No  cause  of  any  extraordinary  mortality  is  alleged; 
but  that  surplus  of  deaths  appears  to  have  happened  in  the 
common  course  of  business.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves,  in  the  old  su¬ 
gar  islands,  has  not  received  any  material  improvement  for  a 
century  a*  d  a  half.  The  new  islands  have  but  copied  the 
old  ;  with  the  difference,  that  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
the  clearing  of  fresh  lands  have,  in  all  cases,  deplorably  ag¬ 
gravated  the  mortality.” 

“  Facts  leave  not  a  dc  in  the  mind,  that  the  harshness  of 
the  slave  laws  is  but  little  softened  by  the  lenity  of  the  general 
practice  in  any  of  the  sugar  islands.  Bad  is  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  neg  3S  experience  in  the  West  India  colo¬ 
nies.  They  all  perfu  m  their  labour  under  the  whip.  Mr. 
Mathison,  that  sensible  and  candid  planter,  states  broadly,  in 
1811,  the  general  practice  of  underfeeding  from  one  end  of 
Jamaica  to  the  other.  He  also  believes  that  excessive  labour 
is  one  of  the  prevailing  causes  of  depopulation  among  the 
slaves  on  that  island.” 

The  registry  system  for  the  West  Indies,  is  grounded 
upon  the  inefficacy  of  the  abolition  there  ;  and,  so  far  as 
appears  by  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
one  has '  been  found  as  nugatory  as  the  other.*  We  may  take 
an  instance  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Wdlberforce,  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Barbadoes,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Dickson, f 
slavery  is  not  near  so  bad  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands. 

'  uMr.  Wilberforce  said,  (April  22d,  1818,)  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  in  Barbadoes  was  most  wretched.  Lord 
Seaforth  when  governor  of  the  island,  endeavoured  to  improve 
it  by  procuring  a  law  to  render  the  murder  of  a  slave  capital. 

The  island  was  at  first  enraged  with  the  governor  for  pro¬ 
posing  such  a  measure.  When  it  was  consented  to,  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  this  country  were  led  to  believe  that 
die  condition  of  the  slaves  in  that  island  was  much  bettered, 
what  was  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  to  find  in  two 
years  after,  when  this  law  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
«ouse,  that  it  was  rendered  entirely  nugatory  by  a  condition 
annexed  to  it ;  for  it  was  provided,  that  the  murder  to  be 
capital  must  be  unprovoked.” 

*  See,  on  thi^head,  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  42.  * 

f  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  p.  512. 


'  The  j  c,  r“u'  fo  izror^i  -  ", "  ->  fich 

x  mgro  bad  /  .  '<■■>  i  >  t'om  nd  the  *  „  o ->  m  his 

children,  a;ul  r  a  1  <  jaa,'  lv»  most  t  nC» 1  lire, 

yethis  ofibprmg  w  *  "  lid  be*. ,« s*.  'Cd  onb\  die  u  1  >rs 
of  las  decea  :”d  )  »  m  Lv  a  ^  it  died  an  r>  el*  a*  md 

had  been  thus  ii.insotv  d  1  'o  th,  mines  of  Mexico/ "/ 
With  such tc  n  m  m  '  !•'"  tv,  notoriously  extant, 
concerning  the  nu  c»  ^  ’o  t  o{  ng  ot r-  into  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  then  tv  <  l  condition,  ~  her  the  abolition  act, 
the  Brivish  minmti  s,  I  id  Last'd  e?gh,  ventured,  in  his.  cor¬ 
respondence  -with  the  foreign  powers  in  the  year  i8!4yj  to 
make  the  following  representation.  “  The  experience  of  eight 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  as  far  as  that  depended  on  Great  Britain,  by  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  furnished  complete  proof 
that  the  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  have  not  suffered  by 
the  want  of  fresh  supplies  of  African  labourers.  These  colo¬ 
nies  continue  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  since  there 
has  been  no  new  importation  of  slaves,  the  treatment  of  those 
already  possessed  has  improved,  and  the  lights  of  religion  and 
civilization  have  been  diffused  among  them .” 

\nother  striking  case  of  ministerial  hardihood  is  furnished 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Goulburn,  on 
the  production  of  the  Registry  returns  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  9th  June,  1819.  “The  apparent  increase  of 
negro  population  had  not  arisen  from  any  illegal  importation 
of  slaves  into  our  colonies,  but  was  attributable  to  other 
causes.  It  might  appear  extraordinary  that  in  one  island  the 
colonial  slaves  had  increased,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  up¬ 
wards  of  five  thousand.  Some  of  these  might  be  the  produce 
of  certain  captures;],  but  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
augmentation  was  not  attributable  to  any  illegal  traffic  !” 

Representations  of  this  sort,  in  the  face  of  those  of  the 
African  Institution,  in  defiance  of  all  fact  and  reason,  belong 
to  the  old  sy  stem  which  is  exemplified  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  of  Mills’  History"  of  British  India. 

“  When  the  opinions  which  Lord  Cornwallis  expressed  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Indian  government,  at  the 
tune  when  he  undertook  his  reforms,  (1790,)  are  attended  to, 
it  will  not  he  easy  to  conceive  a  people  suffering  more  intensely 


*  H?nsi>rd’s  Parliamentary  B  bates. 

f  Official  letter  to  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  15th  July,  1814. 
t  T  hat  is  to  say,  of  foreign  slave  ships,  whose  cargoes  have  been  sold  in 
the  Briti  .h  islands. 
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by  die  vices  of  government.  The  administration  of  justice  SECT.  IX. 
through  all  its  departments  in  a  state  the  most  pernicious  and  w*”v*w 
depraved;  the  public  revenue  levied  upon  principles  mcranpa- 
lible  with  the  existence  of  private  property;  the  people  sunk  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness;  such  is  the  picture  on  the  one  hand: 

— Pictures  of  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  were,  never  the* 
less,  the  pictures  held  forth  at  this  very  moment,  by  speeches  hi 
parliament ,  to  the  parliament  and  the  nation,— -and  the  flattering 
pictures,  as  they  were  the  pictures  of  the  minister,  governed  the 
belief  of parliament,  and  through  parliament  that  of  the  nation”® 

16.  The  strain  of  the  communications  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  respecting  the  slave  trade,  to  the  foreign  powers, 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  in  1817, 
implied  that  everything  would  be  accomplished  for  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Africa  north  of  the  line,  when  the  abolition  was  uni¬ 
versal  with  regard  to  that  portion.  At  very  new  arrangement, 
a  descant  was  chaunted  in  Parliament,  to  the  triumphant  and 
generous  zeal  of  the  ministry,  who,  by  the  progressive  deca¬ 
pitation  of  u  the  hydra,”  had  nearly  crowned  all  the  generous 
sacrifices  of  Britain  with  the  expected  reward,  in  the  security 
of  Africa  and  the  reformation  of  Europe.  But  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  that  Louis  XVIII  would  not  so  easily  have 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity  in  1815 ;  nor  JTfrdinand, — urgent 
as  were  his  pecuniary  wants,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
as  the  acquisition  of  negroes  had  become  to  Spain  from  the 
revolt  of  her  colonies, — have  prescribed  so  near  a  term  to  the 
legal  slave  trade  of  his  subjects ;  had  not  these  monarch s  been  * 
assured  of  an  abundant  and  ready  supply  where  it  should  be 
wanted,  whatever  anathemas  and  engagements  might  be  ex¬ 
torted  from  them  by  the  ascendant  position  and  plausible  re¬ 
clamations  of  Great  Britain.  All  that  circumstances  madedt 
natural  to  suspect,  and  rendered,  indeed,  obviously  certain, 
has  been  realized,  and  is  now  at  length  proclaimed  by  the 
British  government  itself.  As  the  political  scheme  has  reach¬ 
ed  a  crisis  when  a  full  and  vivid  disclosure  of  the  truth  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  progression  and  complete  success,  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  outright,  and  vehemently  bewailed,  that  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  accomplished  for  Africa,  practically ;  that  the  slave 
trade  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and  that  no  limits  can 
be  descried  to  its  duration  or  its  depredations.  Such  is  the 
purport  of  the  thirteenth  Report,  dated  24th  March,  1819,  of 
the  African  Institution;  a  report  which  bears  intrinsically  the 
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PA'iik'  I,  character  of  a  governmentHMiuufesto  :  and  which  furnishes 
W'-v-'^  materials  to  complete  a  skeleton  of  the  history  of  the  abolition. 

I  will,  use  k  freely  in  detailing  the  result  of  the  British  ma¬ 
nagement  as  respects  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  severally., 
and  die  mum  ostensible  object  of  retribution  to  Africa. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  France.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report,  there  is  an  eloquent  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  mule,  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  is  said 
io  have  been  distributed  there  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  during  the 
sittings  in  November,  1818.  This  address  is  evidently  the 
work  of  the  African  institution,  and  er  the  direction  of  the 
British  ministry ;  and  the  distribution  of  it  an  expedient  of 
both  for  their  joint  and  several  purposes.  It  contains  the. 
following  statement  as  to  the  French  trade. 

44  No  sooner  was  peace  proclaimed,  than  the  traders  in  hu¬ 
man  blood  hastened  from  various  quarters  to  the  African 
shores,  and,  with  a  cupidity  sharpened  by  past  restraint,  re¬ 
newed  their  former  crimes.” 

44  Among  the  rest,  the  slave  merchants  of  France,  who  had 
been  excluded  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  from  any  direct 
participation  in  this  murderous  traffic,  now  eagerly  resumed 
it ;  and  to  this  very  hour,  they  continue  openly  to  carry  it  oa, 
notwithstanding  the  solemn  renunciation  of  it  by  their  om\ 
government,  in  ISIS,  and  the  prohibitory  French  laws  which 
have  since  been  passed  to  restrain  them.” 

44  The  revival  and  progress  of  the  French  slave  trade  have, 
in  one  respect,  been  peculiarly  opprobrious,  and  attended  with 
aggravated  cruelty  and  mischief.” 

44  During  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  restoration  of 
Senegal  and  Goree  to  France,  no  part  of  the  African  coast, 
Sierra  Leone  excepted,  had  enjoyed  so  entire  an  exemption 
from  the  miseries  produced  by  the  slave  trade  as  those  set¬ 
tlements,  and  tiie  country  in  their  vicinage.” 

44  The  suppression  of  the  traffic  was  there  nearly  complete; 
and,  in  consequence,  a  striking  increase  of  population  and  of 
agriculture  in  the  surrounding  districts,  with  a  proportion¬ 
ate  improvement  in  other  respects,  gave  a  dawn  of  rising 
prosperity  and  happiness,  highly  exhilarating  to  every  be¬ 
nevolent  mind.” 

44  It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  181  f,  that  these  interest¬ 
ing  settlements  were  restored  to  France ;  and  melancholy, 
indeed,  had  been  the  effects :  no  sooner  was  the  transfer  con^ 
pleted,  than,  in  defiance  of  the  declarations  by  which  the  king 
of  France  had  prohibited  the  slave  trade  to  his  subjects,  that 
trade  was  instantly  renewed,  and  extended  in  all  directions. 
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Thu  ordinary  excitements  to  the  native  chief}),  have  produced  PJ' 
mom  than  the  ordinary  horrors.  Ijs  the  ah*»rt  apace  of  a  jingle  '« 
year,  after  the  change  of  flags,  the  adjoi tting countries,  though 
previously  flourishing  in  peace  ami  abundance,  exhibited  but 
one  frightful  spectacle  of  mlaary  and  devastation” 

“  Now,  let  it  herb  he  recollected,  that  France  had  profess¬ 
ed,  iu  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  her  abhorrence  of  this 
guilty  commerce.  In  the  definitive  treaty  of* the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  18.15,  she  had  pledged  herseli  °  to  she  entire  am! 
effectual  abolition  of  a  traffic  so  odious  in  itself,  and  so  highly 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  religion  and  nature.*  As  early  as 
the  30th  of  J  uly,  1815,  she  had  informed  the  ambassadors  of 
the  allied  powers,  that  directions  had  actually  been  issued, 

4  in  order  tnat  on  the  part  of  France  the  traffic  in  slaves  might 
cease  from  that  time,  every  where  and  for  ever.5  She  had, 
even  previously  to  this,  assured  the  British  government,  that 
«i.e  settlements  of  Senegal  and  Goree,  restored  to  her  by  treaty, 
should  not  be  made  subservient  to  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  no  sooner  do  these  set- 
dements  revert  to  her  dominion,  than  the  work  of  rapine  and 
carnage,  and  desolation  commence ;  every  opening  prospect  of 
improvement  is  crushed  ;  thousands  of  miserable  captives,  of 
every  age  and  sex,  are  crowded  into  the  pestilential  holds  of 
slave  ships,  and  subjected  to  the  well  known  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  West  Indies.  There,  such  of  them  as  may  survive, 
are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  severe  and  unremitting  la¬ 
bour,  exacted  from  them  by  the  merciless  lash  of  the  cart- 
whip  in  the  hands  of  a  driver.  It  would  admit  of  proof,  that 
probably  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of  this  opprobrious 
traffic,  has  Africa  suffered  more  intensely  from  its  ravages 
fen  during  a  part  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
le-establishment  of  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world.” 

In  another  part  of  the  Appendix,  it  is  averred,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  proved  to  the  date  of  September,  1818,  that  the  French 
authorities  in  Africa  alloiv  the  slave  trade  to  be  earned  on  to 
say  extent,  under  their  command ;  that  in  Senegal  and  Goree, 
fey  themselves  are  interested  in  carrying  it  on;  and  that  the 
French  vessels  of  war  connive  at  the  departure  of  slave  snips. 

Is  the  body  of  the  Report,  positive  information  to  the  same 
affect,  is  announced  in  this  language—1  The  subscribers  to 
the  Institution  will  no  doubt  recollect  the  painful  task  which 
devolved  upon  the  directors  last  year,  in  detailing  the  state  of 
fe  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  more  particularly 
fet  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
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PART  I,  settlements  of  Senegal  and  Goroe.  Of  the  statements  then 

V^'-'v-w  made,  ample  confirmation,  has  since  been  received,  accompa- 
sued  by  additional  information  of  a  similarly  distressing  na¬ 
ture.  A  considerable  slave  trade  appears  also  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  French  subjects  at  Allredra,  and  other  places  i« 
the  river  Gambia.  The  information,  indeed,  which  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  received  subsequently  to  their  last  Report,  confirms 
the  statement  therein  contained,  of  the  existence,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  diis  traffic  in  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,”  &c. 

So  much  for  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  French 
possessions,  and  the  five  years  charter  for  organized  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  murder ! 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  February  9th, 
1818,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  some  curious  particu. 
lars  were  disclosed  respecting  the  French  slave  trade,  that  de¬ 
serve  to  be  known,  in  addition  to  the  above.  I  will  report 
them  as  hey  were  stated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  “  It 
being  discovered  that  the  trade  was  still  carried  on  by  France 
with  great  vigour,  application  was  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  British  ambassador,  in  January,  1817,  for  co¬ 
pies  of  t  Laws,  Ordinances,  Instructions,  ancl  other  public 
acts,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.’  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  had  nothing  to  communicate  but  a  mere  colonial  re¬ 
gulation  passed  eight  days  before ,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  the  French  colonies.  Notwithstanding  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Prince  Talleyrand’s  letter,  in  spite  of  the  more, 
solemn  affirmation  of  tne  treaty,  it  appears  that  France  had 
taken  no  legal  measure  for  the  abolition,  during  eighteen 
months-,  after  she  professed  she  had  adopted  it.  What  she  did 
at  that  time  was  imperfect,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had 
done  any  thing  since.”  So  little  had  she  done,  indeed,  that  Sir 
William  Scott  found  himself  obliged  to  release,  in  1817,  a 
French  slave  ship  detained  by  a  British  cruizer,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  French  vessel,  in 
parrying  on  the  slave  trade,  had  violated  the  laws  of  France. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  case  stands  with  respect  to  Spain 
ivhd.  Portugal,  whom  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  subdue  to 
the  purpose  of  abolition,  ten  years  ago,  and  the  mischiefs  of 
whose  legal  appearance  in  the  trade,  might,  therefore,  have 
been  averted.  The  Appendix  to  the  Report  contains  a  series 
of  queries,  dated  December,  1816,  addressed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  the  Institution,  respecting  the  state  of  the  trade  during 
the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  Part  of  the  information  com* 
munica  ed  in  reply  h  as  follows:  “  The  number  of  slaves 
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withdrawn  from  western  Africa  during  dan  Iasi  twenty"  five  -- 
years,  is  necessarily  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  The  a  1  *  v 
reason  to  believe  that  the  export  of  the  Portuguese  was  much 
more  considerable  than  the  amount  supposed,  15,000.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  British  abolition,  the  Portuguese  had  confined, 
their  trade  almost  entirely  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  the 
coast  to  the  southward  of  it,  but  in  consequence  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ■■•ice  of  slaves  on  the  Windward  and  Gold  Coasts, 
they  were  gradually  drawn  thither.  The  whole  of  the  slave 
trade,  whether  legal  or  contraband,  passes,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  under  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags.  The  Span¬ 
ish  flag  is  a  mere  disguise,  and  covets  the  property  of  un¬ 
lawful  traders,  whether  English,  American,  or  others.” 

u  Since  the  Portuguese  have  been  restricted  by  treaty  from 
trading  for  slaves  on  certain  parts  of  the  African  coast,  they 
have  resorted  to  similar  expedients  for  protecting  their  slave 
trade  expeditions  to  places  within  the  prohibited  district. 
And  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  apparently  Spanish  slave  trade,  which  is 
carrying  on  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  where  the  Portuguese 
are  forbidden  to  buy  slaves,  is  really  a  Portuguese  trade.” 

4‘  A  fax  titer  use  is  notv  found  for  the  Spanish  flag,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  French  slave  traders ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
French  ships  fitted  out  in  France,  for  the  slave  trade,  call  at 
Corunna  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  nominal  transfer  of  the 
property  engaged  in  the  illegal  voyage,  to  some  Spanish 
house,  and  thus  obtaining  the  requisite  evidence  of  Spanish 
ownership.” 

“  In  consequence  of  these  uses  to  which  the  Spanish  flag 
has  been  applied,  a  great  increase  of  the  apparently  Spanish 
slave  trade  has  taken  place  of  late.  And  as  the  flag  of  that 
nation  is  permitted  to  range  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  it  seems  to  keep  alive  the  slave  trade  in  *  places 
from  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  shut  out ;  and  it 
has  of  late  revived  that  trade  in  situations  where  it  had  been 
previously  almost  wholly  extinguished.” 

“  The  Portuguese  flag  is  now  chiefly  seen  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  although  sometimes  the  Portuguese  traders  do 
aot  hesitate  still  to  resort  to  the  rivers  between  Whydaer 
and  the  equator,  even  without  a  Spanish  disguise.  The  only 
two  cruizers  which  have  recently  visited  that  part  of  the 
coast,  found  several  ships  under  the  Portuguese  flag  openly 
trading  for  slaves,  in  Sago  and  the  Bight  of  Benin.”  , 

,  w  The  slave  trade  has  certainly  been  carr  ed  on  during  the 
last  two  years,  to  a  great  extent  north  of  the  equator.  The 
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'A'  2-  native  chiefs*  and  traders  who  began  to  believe  at.  length  that 
"w  the  abolition  was  likely  to  be  per  mane  sidy  maintained,  have 
learnt  from  recent  events  to  distrust  all  such  assurances. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  lias  been  said  and  done,  they  now 
see  the  slave  traders  again  sweeping  the  whole  coast  without 
molestation.  It  would  be  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  the 
deep  and  lasting  injury  indicted  on  northern  Africa,  by  the 
transactions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  An  abolition  on 
the  part  of  Spain  would  at  once  deliver  the  whole  of  northern 
Africa  from,  the  slave  trade,  provided  effectual  measures 
were  taken  to  seise  and  punish  illicit  traders.  By  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  Spanish  slave  trade,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  is  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  which  would  otherwise 
be  exempt,  given  up  to  the  ravages  of  that  traffic,  and  the 
progress  already  made  in  improvement  sacrificed,  but  facili¬ 
ties  are  afforded  of  smuggling'  into  every  island  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies  i  winch  could  not  otherwise  exist,  and  which,  while 
slave  ships  may  lawfully-pass  from  Africa  to  Cuba,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  prevent.” 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  according  to  the  Institution, 
at  the  end  of  1816.  We  will  now  see  what  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  the  conventions 
signed  with  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  interval.  44  The  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade,”  says  the  Report  itself,  44  is  still  unhappily 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  under  the  foreign  flags, 
with  aggravated  horrors.  The  directors  have  to  lament  the 
enormous  extent,  not  of  the  French  slave  trade  only ;  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  appears  also  to  have  greatly  increased. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  by 
Great  Britain  to  these  nations,  their  subjects  are  stated  by 
the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  to  be  now  deeper  in  blood  than 
ever.”  The  Report  mentions  the  fact,  that  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  conventions,  the  British  naval  commmander  in  chief 
on  the  African  coast  had  received  no  instructions  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  them,  nor  as  yet  had 
any  commission  been  established,  as  they  prescribed. 

The  estimate  which  the  directors  make  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report,  of  the  number  of  negroes  transported  of  late 
years  from  Africa  under  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags, 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  real  amount.  Dr.  Thorpe,  whose 
testimony,  on  this  head,  is  certainty  entitled  to  weight,  has 
made  some  statements  which  agree  better  with  the  direct 
knowledge  which  we  have  in  this  country,  of  the  importation 
into  the  Spanish  islands  and  into- Brasil,  He  alleges  that  the 
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commissioners  appointed  by  the  British  government  to  survey'  SECT.  fK. 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  three  years  after  U  had  abolished 
the  trade,  reported  eighty  thousand  as  the  number  of  negroes 
aumwilly  carried  away,  and  divided  equally  between  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  and  Spaniards.  He  computes,  himself,  from  returns 
made  by  persons  residing  in  the  Havana:*,, in  the  Brasils,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  the  Spaniards  carried  from  the, 

West  Coast,  in  1817,  one  hundred  thousand and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  not  less.  He  adds  forty  thousand  as  the  number  taken; 
by  other  nations,  and  from  other  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  There  is  something  almost  overpowering  for  a  real 
philanthropist  in  the  observations  with  which  this  writer  con- 
eludes  his  calculations.  u  As  it  appears  that  in  1807,  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Africa  were  annually  enslaved, 
and  in  1817,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  we  may  judge 
of  her  present  deplorable  condition,  when  the  very  cause  of 
her  barbarous  and  degraded  state  has  increased  four-fold;  we 
should  recollect  the  unshaken  testimony  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  established  her  miserable  condition  before  1807 ; 
and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  all  the  professions  for  her  hap¬ 
piness,  and  promises  for  her  civilization,  reiterated  since  that 
time,  have  been  perfectly  delusive.”# 

Dr.  Thorpe  asserts,  also,  that  at  the  time  Great  Britain  had 
the  right  of  search,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  contraband 
slave  vessels  escaped.  One  cannot  but  think  that  their  success 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  great,  had  her  cruizers  exercised 
the  same  zeal  and  vigilance  in  pursuing  them,  as  they  did  in 
hunting  down  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
Orders  in  Council. 

In  the  first  negotiations  respecting  the  trade,  which  Tort! 
Castlereagh  opened  with  the  French  cabinet  after  the  treaty 
of  1814,  he  suggested,  as  a  desirable  arrangement,  the  con¬ 
cession  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  and  capture  in  certain 
latitudes,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  illicit  exportation  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  made  the  proposition  to  the  Prince  of 
Bene  vento,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was  “  too  disagreeable 
to  the  French  government  and  nation,  to  admit  of  a  hope  of. 
its  being  urged  with  success.”!  I  do  not  find  from  the  history 
of  the  conferences  at  Vienna  in  1815,  that  it  was  more  than 
hinted  in  those  conferences.  Spain  and  Portugal,  however, 
ia  their  moclg  renunciation  of  the  trade  north  of  the  equinoc- 

*  P.  13.  View  of  the  Increase  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

f  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  5th  Nov.  1814. 
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VA'tt'F  £.  Tfcial  Hue,  acceded  to  a  stipulation  of  like  tenor.  Great  satis- 
w^*v“~w  faction  was  expressed  in  Parliament  with  the  arrangement, 
"when  the  Spanish  treaty  came  under  discussion.  “The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  right  of  search  and  bringing-  in  for  condem¬ 
nation  in  time  of  peace,”  was  declared  to  be  “  a  precedent  of 
the  utmost  importance.”  Of  this  precedent  the  British  mi¬ 
nister  resolved  to  avail  himself  at  once.  There  is  a  quasi 
official  exposition  of  his  proceedings  in  the  thirteenth  Report 
of  the  African  Institution,  of  which  I  will  abstract  as  much 
as  may  convey  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  new  turn  given  to  the 
question  of  abolition. 

The  ministers  of  the  great  powers  were  assembled  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  confer  on  the  subject:  all  attended  readily  except  the 
representative  of  Portugal,  who  consented  to  appear  only  on 
condition  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  action  being  left  to  his  so¬ 
vereign.  At  a  meeting  held  in  February,  1818,  Lord  Castle- 
re  agh  produced  a  note,  which  alleged,  among  other  things, 
That,  since  the  peace,  a  considerable  revival  of  the  slave  trade 
had  taken  place,  especially  north  of  the  line,  and  that  the 
traffic  was  principally  of  the  illicit  description : — That,  as 
early  as  July,  1816,  a  circular  intimation  had  been  given  to 
all  British  cruizers,  that  the  right  of  search  (being  a  bellige¬ 
rent  right)  had  ceased  with  the  war : — That  it  was  proved  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  unless  the  right  to  visit 
vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  should  be  established  by 
mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  states,  th$ 
illicit  traffic  must  not  only  continue  to  subsist,  but  increase: 
That  even  if  the  traffic  were  universally  abolished^  and  a  single, 
state  should  refuse  to  subtnit  its  fag  to  the  visitation  of vessels  of 
other  states ,  nothing  effectual  would  have  been  done :  That  tire 
plenipotentiaries  should,  therefore,  enter  into  an  engagement 
to  concede  mutually  the  right  of  search,  ad'hoc ,  to  their  ships 
of  war,  &c.  They  did  not  deem  themselves  authorised  to 
proceed  so  far,  but  undertook  to  transmit  the  proposition  to 
their  respective  courts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  American  minister  was  invited 
to  be  a  party  to  these  conferences.  To  him,  however.  Lord 
Castiereagh  addressed  a  special  letter  in  the  month  of  June, 
1818,  enclosing  copies  of  the  treaties  made  with  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  inviting  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  the  plan  digested  in  those  treaties,  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  which  must,  otherwise,  prove  irreduci¬ 
ble.  The  answer  of  the  American  government,  communicated 
at  the  end  of  December  by  the  American  ambassador,  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Institution..  It  asserts  the  deep  and 
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unfeigned  solicitude  of  the  United  States,  for  the  universal  SECT.  iX. 
extirpation  of  the  slave  trade ;  hut,  with  all  due  comity,  de- 
dines  the  proposed  arrangements,  as  being  of  a  character 
“  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  or  institutions  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.”  Truly,  the  United  States  had  sufficiently  proved 
the  British  right  of  search  in  time  of  war,  to  be  careful  not 
$o  create  one  for  the  season  of  peace.  . 

No  answer  had  been  received  from  the  courts  whose  minis¬ 
ters  attended  the  conferences  in  London,  when  the  congress 
pf  Aix-la-Chapelle  furnished  the  British  government  with  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  pushing  the  adoption  of  its  whole  pro¬ 
ject.  Thither,  on  the  heels  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Clark¬ 
son  repaired  with  the  memorial,  which T  have  already  cited. 

It  stated  to  the  assembled  sovereigns — That,  “  in  point  of  fact, 
little  or  no  progress  had  been  made  in  practically  abolishing 
die  slave  trade That w  all  the  declarations  and  engagements 
pf  the  European  powers  as  to  abolition,  must  prove  perfectly 
unavailing,  unless  new  means  were  adopted  s”  That  die  only 
means  left  were— the  universal  concession  of  the  mutual 
right  of  search  and  detention;  and  the  solemn  proscription  of 
the  slave  trade,  as  Piracy  under  the  law  of  nations. 

Lord  Castlereagh’ s  official  representations  were  of  the  same 
purport,  and  were  answered  in  separate  notes  from  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  *  The 
respondents  profess  their  readiness  to  make  a  combined  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  court  of  Brasil,  in  order  to  engage  it  to  accelerate, 
es  much  as  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  its  situation  may 
permit ,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  trade ;  but  all  reject  the 
proposition  of  a  mutual  right  of  search,  that  new  sine  qua  non 
of  the  salvation  of  Africa.  France,  whose  concurrence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  was,  “  above  all  others,  import¬ 
ant,”  gave  the  most  peremptoiy  refusal ;  and  suggested,  on 
her  side,  a  plan  of  common  police  for  the  trade,  which  would 
enable  the  several  powers  to  know  the  transactions  of  each 
other,  and  would  keep  each  government  well  apprized  of  all 
abuses  within  its  jurisdiction.  Upon  the  emperor  Alexander, 
bothLord  Castlereagh  and  the  directors  of  the  African  Insti¬ 
tution  had  counted,  as  a  sure  and  irresistible  auxiliary.  The 
44  unkindest  cut,’*  however,  would  seem  to  have  come  from 
his  Russian  Majesty.  The  answer  of  his  plenipotentiary  wa® 
fitted  to  produce  a  double  disconcertion ;  and  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  a  little  malice  in  the  design.  Beside^  alleging -that 
it  appeared  to  the  Russian  cabinet,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there 
were  some  states  which  no  consideration  would  induce  to 
submit  their  navigation  to  a  principle  of  suelfbigh  importance 
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FART  I.  «  as  die  right  of  visit,”  he  proposed  an  expedient  to  effect  the 
common  purpose,  which  went  to  deprive  England  of  her  sway, 
and  unembarrassed  action,  on  tiie  west  coast  of  Africa.  This 
expedient  consisted  m  a  an  institution,  the  seat  of  which 
should  be  a  central  point  on  that  coast,  and  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  all  the  Christian  states  should  take  a  part,” 
It  is  thus  particularly  described  in  +i  e  Russian  note;  “  De¬ 
clared  for  every  neutral,  to  be  estranged  from  all  political 
and  local  interests,  like  the  fraternal  and  Christian  alliance, 
of  which  it  would  be  a  practical  manifestation,  this  institu¬ 
tion  would  pursue  the  single  object  of  strictly  maintaining  the 
execution  of  the  law.  It  would  consist  of  a  maritime  force,, 
composed  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  of  war,  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  service  assigned  to  them ;  of  a  judicial  power, 
which  should  judge  all  crimes  relating  to  the  trade,  according 
to  a  legislation  established  upon  the  subject,  by  the  common 
»  wisdom ;  of  a  supreihe  council,  in  which  would  reside  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  institution,' — which  would  regulate  the  opera* 
tiohs  of  the  maritime  force— -would  revise  the  sentences  of  the 
tribunals— would  put  them  in  execution — would  inspect  all  the 
details,  and  would  render  an  account  of  its  administration  to 
the  future  European  conferences.  The  right  of  visit  and  de¬ 
tention  would  be  granted  to  this  institution,  as  the  means  of 
fulfilling  its  end;  and  perhaps  no  maritime  nation  would 
refuse  to  submit  its  flag  to  this  police,  exercised  in  a  limited 
and  clearly  defined  manner,  and  by  a  power  too  feeble  to 
allow  of  vexations ;  too  disinterested  on  all  maritime  and 
commercial  questions,  and,  above  all,  too  widely  combined 
in  its  elements,  not  to  observe  a  severe,  but  impartial  justice 
towards  all.” 

Neither  the  French  plan  of  surveillance,  nor  the  Amphyc- 
fionic  Institution  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  suited  the  views  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  of  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  either.  His  lordship  finally  proposed  to  qualify 
the  desired  right  of  search,  by  limiting  its  duration  to  a  Certain 
number  of  years ;  and  by  this  and  outer  modifications,  “he  flat¬ 
ters  himself,”  says  the  thirteenth  Report  of  the  African  Insti¬ 
tution,  “  that  he  has  made  a  considerable  impression  in  re¬ 
moving  the  strong  repugnance  which  was  at  first  fe'E  to  the 
measure.”  But  the  directors  themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
sanguine,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
Report:  “  Thus  ended  the  conferences,  and  proceedings  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  respecting  the  mote  effectual  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  treble,  and  thus  have  the  directors  been  disap¬ 
pointed  int  he  hopes  which  they  had  entertained,  of  Faeing'the 
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j^oble  principles,  announced  to  the  world  by  the  congress  at  SECT.  l-X. 
Vienna,  carried  into  complete  effect,  by  the  sovereigns  andS^'r*,a^ 
plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  the  course  of  the  last  autumn. 

Whether  such  another  opportunity  of  bringing  thoseprinciples 
into  action  may  ever  again  occur,  cannot  be  foreseen ;  but  the 
directors  must  be  allowed  to  express  their  unfeigned  regret, 
that  so  very  favourable  a  combination  of  circumstances  has 
led  to  such  unimportant  results 
The  plan  of  England  to  obtain  from  the  congress  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  piracy  upon  the  slave  trade,  appeared  to  the  sove¬ 
reigns  rather  wanting  in  courtesy  towards  their  royal  brother 
of  the  Rrasils,  while  he  persisted  in  authorizing  his  subjects 
to  prosecute  it  indefinitely  as  to  number.  It  was  evident, 
said  the  emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  general  promulgation 
of  suph  a  law  could  not  take  place,  until  Portugal  ,had 
totally  renounced  the  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  con¬ 
gress  migfft  not  have  been  able  to  discern  the  consistency, 
of  proclaiming  that  a  capital  crime  in  the  subjects  of  one 
nation,  which  those  of  another  might  do  with  impunity, 
under  the  sanction  of  recent  treaties.  It  was  certainly  an 
awkward  duty  for  an  English  ministry,  to  solicit  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  piracy  against  the  slave  trade,  which  the  English 
jiation  had,  for  two  centuries,  struggled  to  monopolize.  The 
reflection  upon  all  the  generations  of  that  whole  tract  of  time, 

Was  rather  too  strong,  in  the  use  of  such  language  as  this— > 

“  Slave-trading  always  involves  man-stealing  and  murder* 

Even  on  the  passage  its  murders  are  numerous,”*  &c.  The 
jtord  Chancellor  Eldon  could  not  have  thought  so,  when,  op¬ 
posing  the  British  abolition  in  180 f,  “he  entered  into  a 
review  of  the  measures  adopted  by  England,  respecting 
the  trade,  which,  he  contended,  hjid  been  sanctioned  by  Par¬ 
liaments  in  which  sat  the  wisest  lawyers,  the  most  learned 
divines,  and  the  most  excellent  statesmen.”!  Nor  could 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  when  he  moved  that  the  words  “  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,” 
should  be  struck  out  pf  the  preamble  of  the  British  abo¬ 
lition  bill.j:  Nor  could  Lord  Sidmouth,  when  he  said, 

“to  the  measure  itself  he  had  no  objection,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  West  India  islands 
Nor  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  declaring  that  “though 
he  should  see  the  presbyterian  and  the  prelate,  the  metho- 
4i$t  and  field  preacher,  the  jacobin  and  murderer,  unite  in 

'*  The  Memorial  fHwisard’s  Debates,  vol.  viii.  ilbid  $  Ibid. 
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i  favour  of  die  measure  of  abolition,  he  would  raise  his  voice 
against  it  in  Parliament,’1’* 

Throughout  the  conferences  and  negotiations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  we  find  the  continental  powers  betraying  a  rooted 
distrust  of  the  motives  of  the  British  government.  The 
vehemence  of  its  execrations  upon  the  trade  ;  the  intensity  of 
its  present  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Africa,  contributed  to  excite 
suspicion,  when  compared  with  the  language  I  haye  just 
cited,  and  with  the  toleration  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Uaffic  before  the  peace  ; — with  the  treaty  1814,  by  which 
England,  haring  secured  for  herself,  in  the  general  distribu¬ 
tion  of  spoil,  some  favourite  objects  of  interest,  delivered  over 
to  the  miseries  now  so  pathetically  described,  whole  provinces 
which  she  boasted  of  having  entirely  relieved—- with  the  free 
export  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  from  the  British  ports  ta 
the  coast  of  Africa;  and  with  the  existence  of  slavery  in  its 
worst  form,  in  ail  the  British  settlements,  including  those  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  East  Indies.  It  was  remarked  that,  as 
soon  as  it  was  seen  in  England,  in  1806,  that  her  trade 
would  be  abolished,  Parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  foreign  powers  for  the  abolition  of  theirs  ;  but  that 
nothing  was  vigorously  attempted  in  this  way, — all  had  beefi 
languor  and  connivance, — until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  when 
the  restitution  took  place,  of  considerable  colonies,  which,; 
being  stocked  regularly  and  cheaply  w  ith  slaves,  while  those 
retained  by  England  received  only  a  precarious  and  dear  sup¬ 
ply,  might  speedily  outgrow  the  latter,  and  supplant  them  is 
the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  when  on  other  grounds  avowed 
and  pressed  in  Parliament,  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  evidently  required,  if  not  universal  abolition,  at  least  the 
restriction  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  ; 

France  knew  that  it  was  with  British  capital  and  shipping 
that  her  merchants  had  embarked  in  the  trade,  immediately 
after  the  peace  ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  carried  on  under  their  flags  was  on  British  ae< 
count ;  and  they  were  somewhat  incredulous,  when  they 
were  told  of  the*  British  negotiators  being  “  the  organs  of 
a  people  unanimous  in  its  condemnation;  apprized  cf  all 
its  horrors ;  impressed  with  ill  its  guilt ;  foremost  in  re¬ 
moving  its  pollution  from  themselves,  and  waiting  with  con¬ 
fident,  but  impatient  hope,  the  glad  tidings  of  its  universal 
abolition.1*  None  of  the  powers  had  ever  found  those  organs 
disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  this  object,  beyond  an  island* 
- - - - - — - — 


*  Ibid. 


a  subsidy,  or  a  largess ;  which  might  be  considered  as  offered  SECT-  IX. 
with  a  view  to  ample  compensation  in  lucre;  for  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  was  implicitly  to  be  believed,  when  he  said,  hi  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already 
quoted  from  him  of  a  like  tenor,  that,  “  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  it  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to  have  the  supply 
of  that  large  tract  of  country,  from  the  Senegal  down  to  the 
Niger,  an  extent  of  more  than  7500  miles,  with  the  necessa¬ 
ries  and  gratifications  which  British  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  afford.”*  Parliament  still  contained  several  of  the 
hitherto  inflexible  anti-abolitionists,  who  had  harangued  with¬ 
out  end  to  prove  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  trade  at 
large ;  its  very  unanimity,  therefore,  where  that  of  foreign 
powers  was  concerned,  had  the  effect  of  lessening  confidence 
abroad.  Such  a  phenomenon  as  the  union  of  General  Gas¬ 
coyne  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  of  Lord  Westmoreland  with 
Lord  Grenville,  in  proclaiming  the  unequalled  guilt  and  in¬ 
famy  of  the  slave  traffic,  could  be  viewed  by  the  Talleyrands 
and  the  Nesselrodes  only  as  indicating  a  universal  sense  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  end  in  view,  to  the  commercial 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  easily  seen,  from  the  strain  of  the  diplomatic  notes 
addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  the 
congress  had  a  common  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  England 
upon  the  African  coast,  and  acted  in  concert  in  disappointing 
the  hopes,  and  alarming  the  policy,  of  her  plenipotentiary. 

To  maintain  a  fleet  upon  that  coast  would  obviously  be  in¬ 
die  power  of  none  but  England,  so  that  the  idea  of  recipro¬ 
city  in  the  right  of  search  was  illusive ;  and  it  was  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  entire  analogy  of  British  maritime  administra¬ 
tion,  to  suppose,  that,  in  this  case,  it  might  be  perverted  to 
the  ends  of  rapacity,  oppression,  or  monopoly. 

The  invidiousness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  states¬ 
men,  and  the  incredulity  which  they  have  rendered  inveterate 
in  the  foreign  cabinets,  as  to  their  professions,  in  this  matter 
of  the  slave  trade,  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  real, 

Universal  abolition  has  not  suffered  by  the  intervention  of 
England.  Had  the  appeal  to  the  justice,  humanity,  magnani¬ 
mity,  and  true  interests  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  come 
from  a  quarter  where  no  selfish  or  hostile  views  could  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  iurk ;  had  it  been  urged  with  steady  effort,  with 
the  directness  of  conscious  benevolence,  and  with  only  a  part 
of  that  eloquence  and  sagacity  which  Great  Britain  has  dis- 

*  February  11,  1818. 
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I'AKT  I.  played  in  i-ho  argument,  it  might,  in  the  end.,  have  effectually 
W'"viteV  reclaimed  those  powers,  or  have  raiser!  against  them  such  a 
combination  of  influence  as  would  have  *ed  to  the  same  happy 
result.  But,  in  dealing  with  Great  Britain,  the  calcutytiok 
with  them  has  been,  how  to  avoid  a  suspected  snare  ;  to  coun¬ 
teract  an  insidious  rival  policy  ;  to  preserve  the  interests 
-which  they  ostensibly  sacrificed  in  compliance  with  the  pat- 
ticular  necessities  of  their  situation.  Hence  a  more  eager 
and  obstinate  purpose  of  filling  their  colonies  with  negroes 
in  every  practicable  mode ;  a  greater  callousness  to  the  shame 
?md  criminality  of  the  traffic— -hence  on  the  part  of  other 
powers,  giving  the  same  construction  to  the  instances  of 
England,  little  disposition  to  adopt  any  system  that  should 
cut  off  their  supplies,  or  second  her  aims.  Hence,  too,  the 
unmeaning  engagements  about  abolition  after  a  certain  period 
of  enjoyment,  which  only  serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of 
the  slave  trader,  and  aggravate  the  immediate  desolation  of 
Africa  j  *4  the  vows  of  future  amendment  coupled  with  pre¬ 
sent  perseverance  in  guilt  5”  sacrifices  promised  to  be  made, 
with  a  determination  to  prove  faithless  ;  solemn  assurances 
of  future  rectitude,  for  wnose  accomplishment  we  are  to  wait 
until  commercial  jealousy  shall  cease,  avarice  be  satiated,, 
or  the  sword  drawn  to  enforce  performance. 

More  of  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  inconsistency,  has  never  dis¬ 
graced  any  occasion,  than  this  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  While  it  is  admitted  universally,  and  solemnly  prth 
claimed  hy  the  potentates,  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  Christen 
dom,  and  the  bane  of  Africa ;  “  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  essential  morality,”#  they  enter  into  compacts 
among  themselves  for  guaranteeing  to  one  or  the  other,  the 
unmolested  prosecution  of  it,  during  such  a  term  as  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  party  may  require ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  ar. 
intention  of  observing  the  limitation  prescribed.  France  de¬ 
mands,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Grenville,  five  years  of 
injustice  and  rapine,  of  murder  and  violence,  laying  waste  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  she  may  recruit  her  colonial 
vigour,  and  particularly  that  she  may  have  the  facility  of  re- 
peopling  St.  Domingo  with  slaves,  in  case  of  the  reduction  of 
that  island  ;  England,  the  tutelary  genius  of  Africa,  specially 
ratifies  tins  demand:  Portugal  and  Spain  must  hav/s  eight 
years  of  the  same  horrible  career,  and  will  not  agree  to  desist 
even  then,  unless  their  commercial  relations  with.  England 
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ahull  'undergo  a  ■particular  change :  they  acknowledge  the  SECT,  IX. 
teeming  'wickedness  of  the  traffic ;  but,  unluckily.,  they  have  w-’v^w 
she  prosperity  of  their  dominions  to  promote  t  England  dis¬ 
claims  all  idea  of  giving-  the  law  on  the  subject,  or  pushing- 
matters  to  extremity  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  cannot 
undertake  to  coerce  any  power,  either  ay  to  time  or  space  $ 
and  decide  that  each  is  to  be  left  to  consult  “the  prejudices, 
habits,  and  interests  of  its  subjects,  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  situation  All  pledge  themselves,  in  the  last  place, 

to  make  every  possible  effort  to  accelerate  the  triumph  of  the 
magnificent  cause  of  universal  abolition ! 

The  only  governments,  in  fact,  which  have  acted  sincerely 
and  independently y  in  relation  to  it,  are  those  of  Denmark  and 
the  United  States.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  no  small  share 
of  the  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  by  Americans,  or  by- 
persons  assuming  the  character;  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  negroes  has  been  clandestinely  imported  into  the 
most  southern  parts  of  our  territory.  Perhaps  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  exerted  all  the  vigilance  in  repressing 
these  abuses,  which  their  enormity  required;  but  the  heartiest 
detestation  of  them  is  common  to  it  and  to  the  majority  of  the 
aatior.  The  least  participation  in  tire  slave  traffic  is  certainly 
a  deep  stain,  and  a  heinous  guilt.  The  violence  which  this 
araific  does,  in  its  very  conception,  to  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  human  nature  j  its  effect  in  brutalizing  those  who 
pursue  it ;  the  flagitious  and  ferocious  practices  with  which  ifc 
i?  attended ;  the  ineffable,  accumulated  woes  which  it  inflicts 
upon  its  defenceless  victims ;  the  immeasurable  evils  of  every 
kind  with  which  it  overspreads  the  continent  of  Africa,  and 
threatens  that  of  America— conspire  to  invest  it  with  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  greater  deformity,  scandal,  depravity,  and  pernicious¬ 
ness,  than  belongs  to  any  other  general  crime  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  have  been  the  more  liberal  of  details  concerning 
the  horrors  of  the  British  trade,  in  order  to  attract  a  more 
earnest  attention  to  our  own  late  offences  of  the  sort,  about 
which  we  have  been  too  supine ;  and  against  which  the  voice 
of  every  good  citizen  and  moral  man,  as  well  as  the  voice  and 
'he  ants  of  the  government,  should  be  perpetually  raised. 

17.  "Widely  different.,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  tve 
fed  ourselves,  is  the  case  of  retaining  the  wretched  race  of 
Africa  in  bondage.  The  most  zealous  of  the  English  philan- 
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i’Asrr  X.  thropasts  have  not  carried  -their  aims  so  for,  with  vespoct  to 

w~v’w  West  India  slavery,  as  its  immediate  or  speedy  abolition.  I 
have  quoted,  in  my  seventh  section,  the  protest  entered  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  against  the  imputation  of  such  a  de¬ 
sign,  either  to  the  Reviewers  or  any  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
slave  trade.  That  journal  has  returned  several  times  to  the 
topic ;  in  the  eighth  number,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
language  : — 44  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  most  cordially 
reprobate  all  idea  of  emancipating  the  slaves  that  are  already 
in  our  plantations.  Such  a  scheme  indeed  is  sufficiently  an- 
sxvered  by  the  story  of  the  galley  slaves  in  Don  §>iiixote,  and 
we  are  persuaded,  never  had  anyplace  in  the  minds  of  those 
enlightened  and  judicious  persons,  who  have  contended  in 
this  cause.”  ' 

So  late  as  181  Lord  Holland,  one  of  the  most  devoted 
among  the  associates  of  Mr-  Wilberforce,  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying 
that  the  idea  of  emancipating  the  West  India  slaves  might  be 
disowned  by  royal  proclamation  throughout  the  islands; 
which  was  done  accordingly.  Their  wiftness  for  freedom , 
to  less  than  the  danger  to  the  white  inhabitants,  has  been  al¬ 
leged  as  the  motive  for  discarding  all  projects  implying  their 
liberation.  This  has  always  been  treated  in  England  as  a 
question  of  practicability,  not  of  strict  justice.  To  give  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  will  ex¬ 
tract  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  W.  Grant,  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

44  Mr.  W.  Grant  said,  he  had  ever  conceived  that  the  end 
of  legislation  was  to  do  good,  and  to  consider  justice  in  our 
means  of  doing  it,  Now,  there  were  some  occasions  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  do  so ;  and  there  the  greatest  good 
must  be  the  object  even  in  violation  of  strict  justice.  He 
would  illustrate  his  meaning  by  an  instance.  Let  them  sup¬ 
pose  a  case  of  emancipation.  Wherever  slavery  existed, 
there  necessarily  existed  oppression,  and  the  continuance  of 
slavery  was  consequently  a  continuance  of  oppression.  If  he 
had  professed  to  do  justice,  and  a  slave  were  to  ash  him,  h 
could  he  account  for  the  use  he  had  in  view  in  making  him  a 
slave ;  if  he  meant  to  do  justice,  he  should  not  continue  him  a 
slave?  he  should  answer,  that  his  means  were  circumscribed, 
and  that  it  was  true  philanthropy  to  effect  the  greatest  good, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  If  he  forbore  to 
do  an  act,  abstractly  an  act  of  humanity,  but  which  would 
produce  a. different  consequence,  he  surely  acted  rightly; 
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ware  he  to  .act  otherwise,  he  should  not  satisfy  Ms  cost*  S’- 
science,  because  he  should  not  diminish  the  misery  he  wish-" 
ctl  to  relieve,” 

Expediency  is  thus  justified,  and  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
prevail,  touching  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 
That  the  British  government  possesses  the  power  tb  suppress 
it,  no  one  ventures  to  deny.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has 
scouted  the  supposition  of  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
islands,  to  any  exertion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
mother  country.  u  If,”  says  the  50th  number,  w  a  threat  of 
following  the  example  of  America,  that  is,  of  rebelling,  be 
held  out,  then  the  answer  is f  that  what  was  boldness  in  the 
one  case,  would  be  impudence  in  the  other,  and  England 
must  be  reduced  very  low,  indeed,  before  she  can  feel  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  threat  from  a  Caribbee  island.”  She  is, 
therefore,  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  much  as  if  it  existed  within  her  own  bosom,  and  we 
might  retort  upon  her  the  phrase  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
directed  against  us,— “  That  slavery  should  exist  among  men 
who  know  the  value  of  liberty,  and  profess  to  understand  its 
principles,  is  the  consummation  of  rvickedness” 

Were  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery  to 
be  treated  as  one  of  strict  justice,  England  could  have  no 
escape  from  its  fullest  pressure.  r"he  circumstance  of  her 
having  created  and  fostered  the  slavery  itself ;  of  her  having 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  it  the  fate  of  so  many 
millions  of  the  race  of  'its  victims  there,  would  give  every 
possible  degree  of  force  and  solemnity  to  the  abstract  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  case.  While,  therefore,  slavery  continues  to 
exlstundisturbed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Briton  who  approves 
of  the  policy  of' maintaining  it,  cannot  deny  to  the  united 
States,  the  benefit  of  the  plea  of  expediency  m^egard  to  the 
emancipation  of  their  “blacks.  To  avert  a  personal  danger 
from  her  planters,  and  to  maintain  her  lucrative  connexion 
with  the  islands,  England  abstains  from  “  tearing  o:T  the 
manacles,”— the  most  galling  that  ever  were  imposed — from 
a  million  of  that  race  ;  she  even  abstains,  upon  considera¬ 
tions  of  possible  disadvantage,  as  the  postponement  of  the 
Registry  Bill  shows,  from  measures  adapted  merely  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

I  have,  I  think,  proved  in  the  first  pages  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  that  but  a  slight  degree  of  blame  attaches  to  the  co¬ 
lonists,  respecting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country; 
and  that  their  descendants  were  in  no  measure  culpable,  as 
far  down  as  the  declaration  of  our  independence.  They 
Vol.  X.— -3  C 
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'.y.  vUT  were  no  more  so,  slum  they  would  have  been,  for  an  licrcdi- 
wv-w  tary  gout  of  leprosy,  ascnbabie  in  its  origin  to  she  vices  of 
the  parent  state.,  and  which  the  authors  of  it  should  have  stu¬ 
diously  prevented  them  from  curing.  The  continuation  of 
the  system  of  slavery  among  us,  during  the  Revolution ,  was  as 
much  a  matter  of- necessity,3  as  it  ever  had  been  before.  It 
was  not  the  time  for  the  southern  states,  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  whole  economy  of, 
their  existence,  when  they  were  contending  with  a  ruthless 
foe  who  sought  to  array  the  whole  body-  of  negroes  against  the 
whites,  and  who  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  action  which  emancipation  must  have  afforded  the 
former,  to  accomplish  his  diabolical  purpose. 

But  die  northern  and  middle  states,  more  auspiciously  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  began  the  work  of  extirpating  the  evil  from  their 
own  bosom,  even  before  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  In  If 30,  Pennsylvania  decreed  a  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  ;  m  the  same  year  an  immediate  one  was  virtually  effect¬ 
ed'  in  Massachusetts ;  the  example  of  Pennsylvania  was  fob 
lowed  throughout  New  England  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
years ;  all  that  portion  of  the  Union,  north  of  the  state  of  De¬ 
laware,  has  since  pursued  the  same  course. 

It  was  more  than  a  practical  moralist  could  expect  or  ex¬ 
act,  that  the  southern  states,  retaining  sovereign  governments 
of  their  own,  should  trust  the  federal  councils  with  the 
determination  of  such  a  question  as  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  on  which  their  highest  interests  of  property  and 
safety  were  immediately  dependent.  No  power  to  decide  fat 
them  on  this  question  could  be  communicated,  according  to 
the  drift  and  nature  of  our  union,  either  to  the  Revolutionary 
Confederation,  or  to  the  actual  government.  The  power  of 
legislating  in  all  respects  for  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  accrued  necessarily,  however,  to  both;  and  it 
was  exercised  in  relation  to  slavery,  by  .the.  first,  in  a  manner 
to  evince  the  rectitude  of  the  general  spirit  on  the  subject, ren¬ 
dered  impotent  in  the  south  by  the  strongest  of  impulses,  if  not 
the  first  of  duties — self-preservation.  The  ordinance  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  lf8f,  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  territory  north  west  of  the  river  Ohio,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  article— There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted.”  This  vast  region  was  thus  scrupulously 
preserved  from  the  evil;  and  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  formed  but  of  it,  make  an  integral  part  of  that  con?*- 


•Arabic  and  most  prosperous  division  of  our  empire,  to  which,  SECT.  IX* 
happily,  an  Englishman  may  emigrate  without  “  exposing 
his  own  character  or .  the  character  of  his  children  to  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  commanding  slaves.” 

18.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  slavery  is  not.,  as  1  have 
intimated, —could  not  be,— put  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
present  government  of  the  United  States.  The  condition  of 
tilings  assuring,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  part  of  the  country  ex¬ 
empt  or  soon  to  be  exempt  from  the  evil,  a  numerical  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  federal  legislature,  this  domestic  interest  of  the 
southern  members  of  the  Union,  vital  and  pre-eminently 
delicate  in  its  nature,  would  have  been  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  men  incapable,  like  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  of  under-* 
standing  it  thoroughly ;  liable  to  an  undue  bias  resulting 
from  the  action  of  good  principles ;  and  who,  whatever  their 
general  spirit  of  forbearance,  considerateaess  of  character, 
and  warmth  of  political  friendship,  might,  from  ignorance 
and  prejudice  combined,  through  a  mistaken  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  or  in  obedience  to  a /ientimental  clamour  of 
their  constituents,  seconded  by  a  generous  zeal  in  their  owe 
breasts,  hastily  take  a  3tep  which  wHild  sooner  or  later  in¬ 
volve  both  master  and  slave,  in  the  south,  in  one  common  ruin. 

As  regards,  then,  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union*  the  federal  government  has  no  responsibility 
such  as  that  of  the  British  parliament,  in  its  omnipotence, 
with  respect  to  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  British 
possessions.  The  eleven  of  these  American  states,  in  which 
slavery  is  now  abolished,  are  hot  implicated  in  the  demerits 
of  the  question.  To  break  loose  from  the  confederation,  and 
thus  to  risk  their  own  political  independence,  because  the 
other  members  do  not  perform  that  which  is  impracticable ; 
because  these  happen,  without  their  own  fault,  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  curse  or  negro  slavery  ;  or  to  attempt  to  enforce  by 
arms,  an  abolition ;  is  what  no  sane  person  will  consider  as 
incumbent  upon  them,  and  what  would  hardly  be  advised  by 
England,  who  neither  coerces  nor  discards  the  West  Indies; 
and  who  would  not  “give  the  law”  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
-Prance,  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade — infinitely  the  more 
deteaiabie  crime  and  destructive  evil— when  those  powers  , 

%ere  at  her  beck. 

The  eastern  and  middle  states  have  not  be\  backward  ia 
discharging  any  duty  in  the  way  of  exhortation  and  aid,  which 
their  political  and  other  ties  with  the  slave-holding  countries 
'Slight  seem  to  create.  Their  doctrine  as  to  human  rights  is  as 
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PAUT  I.  broad,  as  sincerely  adopted,  and  as  loudly  proclaimed,  as 
^bat  of  England  ;  abolition  societies  abound  in  them,  who 
do  not  yield  in  point  of  zeal  to  the  African  Institution,  and 
have  no  compromise  to  make  with  any  government.^  The 
citizens  of  those  states,  in  emigrating  to  the  west,  as  they 
do  constantly  in  great  numbers,  manifest  the  soundness  of 
their  feelings  and  principles  on  this  subject,  by  settling  ia 
preference,  in  the  parts  from  which  negro  slavery  is  exclud¬ 
ed.  Hence,  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  the  first  of  which  has  outstripped,  in  advances 
of  ev^ry  kind,  whatever  the  world  had  seen  m  the  spontane¬ 
ous  formation  of  communities. 

But,  those  members  of  the  Union,  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  while  they  have  inculcated  without  reserve,  in  the 
national  councils,  every  truth,  either  abstractor  practical,  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  question  of  our  negro  slavery,  have  notbeea 
blind  to  the  just  sentiments  of  their  southern  associates,  who 
^ilone  are  accountable ;  nor  have  they  overlooked,  hough  they 
may  not  have  always  fully  measured,  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  situation  of  die  latter.  They,  who  have  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  understanding  it  than  the  British  reviewers,  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  “  Words  no  apology  for  the  existence  of 
slavery.”  They  see  it  in  the  same  light,  in  this  respect,  as 
they  see  that  of  the  West  Indies,  which  the  Reviewers  have 
declared  a  complete  justification  s  for,  though  the  negroes  in 
our  slave-holding  states  are  not  near  so  numerous  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whites,  as  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  though, 
from  the  superiority  of  their  condition,  they  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  for  freedom,  yet  they  are  in  sufficient  number  to  assure, 
m  the  event  of  insurrection,  the  most  horrible  disasters,  before 
they  could  be  subdued,  with  the  earliest  possible  aid  from  the 
other  states  j.  and,  they  are  still,  from  inevitable  causes,  far 
from  the  point  of  being  prepared  to  exist  here  out  of  the  bonds 
of  slavery,  with  advantage  to  themselves^  safety  to  the 
whites. 

19.  Before  the  American  revolution,  the  British  policy  of 
multiplying  their  numbers  by  importations  from  Africa,  closed 
the  door  against  an  attempt  to  qualify  them,  by  moral  and  p<k 
litical  instruction,  for  that  state.  Such  an  attempt  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  equally  impracticable,  in  the  eburse  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  if  we  look  only  to  the  engrossing  avoca- 


•  Seethe  writings  of  Dr.  Thorpe  for  an  explanation  of  this  innuendo.  He 
roundly  charges  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  the  Institution,  with  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministry. 
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tions  of  the  struggle,  and  to  the  belligerent  system  of  the  mo*  SECT  ix. 
ther  country.  But  it  was  so  then,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
from  other  causes ;  more  obviously,  as  the  numbers  of  die 
blacks  increased.  An  effectual  training  of  the  kind  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  their  very  being  as  slaves,  and  with  the  nature  of 
die  toil  incident  to.  their  situation.  It  presupposes  their  eman¬ 
cipation,  or  such  a  modification  of  their  existence  as  would 
be  equivalent,  in  reference  to  their  value  as  property,  or  to 
die  danger  threatened  by  their  exemption  from  restraint.  The 
doctrine  so  long  popular  and  pursued  in  England,  and  main¬ 
tained  openly  by  some  of  her  most  distinguished  statesmen,3* 
that  the  labouring  classes  should  not  be  enlightened,  lest  they  *  4 

might  become  unwilling  to  perform  the  necessary  drudgery  of 
their  station  in  life,  and  prone  to  rise  against  the  monarchical 
^scheme  of  social  order,  was  not,  perhaps,  in  her  case,  altoge- 
dier  without  foundation  as  to  the  latter  topic  of  apprehension  . 

Now,  though  the  very  reverse  is  the  soundest  policy  for  us, 
with  our  institutions,  as  respects  the  whites,  that  doctrine,  if 
die  right  of  the  southern  American  to  consult  his  own  safety 
and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  his  slaves,  be  admitted,  is  un¬ 
questionably  just  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the  southern  ne¬ 
groes.  You  could  not  attempt  to  improve  and  fashion  their 
minds  upon  a  general  system,  so  far  as  to  make  them  capable 
of  freedom  in  the  mass  and  apart,  without  exposing  yourself, 
even  in  the  process,  or  in  proportion  as  they  began  to  under¬ 
stand  and  value  their  rights,  to  feel  the  abjection  of  their 
position  and  employment,  calculate  their  strength,  and  be  fit 
for  intelligent  concert— to  formidable  combinations  among 
them,  for  extricating  themselves  from  their  grovelling  and  se¬ 
vere  labour^.  at  once,  and  for  gaining,  not  merely  an  equality 
b  the  state,  out  an  ascendancy  in  all  respects.  The  difference 
nf  race  and  colour  would  render  such  aspirations  in  them, 
much  more  certain,  prompt,  and  active,  than  in  the  case  of  a 
body  of  villeins  of  the  same  colour  and  blood  with  yourselves, 
whom  you  might  undertake  to  prepare  for  self-government. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  late  debate  on  Catholic 
emancipation  in  the  British  House  of  Peers,  expressed  his 
ietief  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  if  relieved  from  heir 
liabilities,  would  endeavour  to  put  down  the  reformed  reii- 
;4?ioo,  and  this  because  of  the  feelings  which  must  accompany 
wie  recollection,  that  that  religion  had  been  established  in  their 
f^quntry  by  the  sword.  What  consequences,  thenjlsught  we 
sot  expect  in  the  case  of  our  slaves,  from  the  sense  of  recent 

*  See  page  69,  Sect.  ii. 
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FART  I.  suffering  and  degradation,  and  from  the  feelings  incident  y. 
mvv  the  estrangement  and  insulation  growing  out  of  the  indelible 
distinctions  of  nature  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  mode  of  correcting-  those  feelings  and 
preventing  alienation,  hostility,  and  civil  war ;  of  making  the 
experiment  of  general  instruction  and  emancipation  with  any 
degree  of  safety*  We  must  assure  the  blacks  of  a  perfect 
equality  in  all  points  with  ourselves  ;  we  must  labour  to  in* 
corporate  diem  with  us,  so  that  we  shall  become  of  one  flesh 
and  blood,  and  of  one  political  family !  It  is  doubtful  even 
whether  we  could  succeed  in  this.point,  so  gregari  ms  are  they 
in  their  habits,  and  so  strong  in  their  national  sympathy.  No 
sublime  philanthropist  of  Europe  has,  however,  as  yet,  iii  hi? 
reveries  of  the  impiety  of  political  distinctions  founded  upon 
vhe  colour  of  the  body,  or  in  his  lamentations  over  our  injustice, 
to  the  blacks,  exacted  from  us  openly  this  hopeful  amalgama¬ 
tion.  It  would,  no  doubt,  suit  admirably  the  views  of  our 
friends  in  England,  who  would  then  have  full  scope  for  plea¬ 
sant  comparisons  between  the  American  and  English  intellect, 
and  the  American  and  English  complexion.* 

I  could  suggest  another  consideration,  alone  sufficient  to 
have  deterred  our  southern  states  from  hazarding,  since  our 
revolution,  the  measure  of  a  general  abolition  of  negro  slavery 
accompanied  with  the  continuance  of  the  negroes  within  their 
limits.  It  would  have  put  those  states  especially,  and  tlua 
federal  union,  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain.  The  facility 
of  tampering  with  the  blacks,  and  of  exciting  them  to  insur¬ 
rection,  would  have  been  increased  for  her,  incalculably,  if 
.their  new  condition,  in  time  of  war.  Let  her  conduct  on  this 
head  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  oug&aj&e  contest* 
in  relation  both  to  the  Indians  and  riegrdes ,  determine  the 
point  whether  she  would  have  availed  herself  of  the  op¬ 
portunity. 

On, the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  the  negro  slavery  of  the 
south,  Judge  Tucker,  whom  I  have  already  cited,  has  made 
some  remarks  which  cannot  fail  to  have  great  weight  with 
every  dispassionate  and  candid  mind.  ;  / 

“  It  is  unjust,”  he  says, u  to  censure  the  present  generation 
for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  couhtiy,  for  I  think  it.t%'; 
questionably  true,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  fellp^', 
citizens  |aiaent  that  as  a  misfortune,  which  is  imputed  tothe^ 

*  See  the  Quarterly  Review  of  May,  1819,  on  the  point  of  complexion. 
“  The  white  men,  women,  and  children,  are  all  sallow  in  •America,”  2.c. 
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58  a  reproach;  it  being  evident  that,  antecedent  to  the  rtvohi- SECT  121. 
frV?a,  no  exertion  to  abolish,  or 'even  to  check  the  progress  of 
slavery,  could  have  received  the  smallest  countenance  from 
the  crown,  without  whose  assent  the  united  wishes  and  exer¬ 
tions  of  every  individt  ^®  here,  would  have  been  wholly  fruit¬ 
less  and  ineffectual:  it  is,  ^rhaps,  also  demonstrable,  that  at 
so  period  since  the  revolution,  could  the  abolition  of  slavery 
ia  tne  southern  states  have  be  safely  undertaken,  until  the 
foundations  of  our  newly  established  governments  had  been 
found  capable  of  supporting  the  fabric  itself,  under  any  shock, 
which  so  arduous  an  attempt  might  have  produced.” 

1  f‘  The  acrimony  of  the  censures  cast  upon  us  must  abate, 
at  least  in  the  breasts  of  the  candid,  when  they  consider  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
in  a  country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  slaves,  and  where  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  the  earth  are  of  that  description.  The  extirpation  of 
slavery  from  the  United  States  is  a  task  equally  momentous 
and  arduous.  Human  prudence  forbids  that  we  should  pre¬ 
cipitately  engage  in  a  work  of  such  hazard  as  a  genera!  and 
simultaneous  emancipation.  The  mind  of  man  is  in  some 
measure  to  be  formed  for  his  future  condition.  The  early  im¬ 
pressions  of  obedience  and  submission,  which  slaves  have  re¬ 
ceived  among  us,  and  the  no  less  habitual  arrogance  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority  among  the  whites,  contribute  equally 
unfit  the  former  for  freedom ,  and  the  latter  for  equality. 

To  expel  them  ad  at  once  from  the  United  States  would,  in 
feet,  be  to  devote  them  only  to  a  lingering  death,  by  famine, 
bf  disease,  and  other  accumulated  miseries.  To  retain 
mem  amorous,  would  be  nothing  more  than  to  throw  so 
manjr  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth,  without  the  means 
d subsistence;  they  would  soon  become  idle,-  profligate,  and  ’ 
miserable.  They  would  be  unfit  for  their  new  condition^  and 
^willing  to  return  to  their  former  laborious  course.” 

These  observations  were  published  in  ISOS';  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  succeeding  period.  Our  foreign  re- 

were  always  such  in  the  interval  between  the  com-  ' 

|itencei%ent  of  the  late  war  with  England  and  the  year  just 
i^tiyhed,  as  to  give  a n  aspect  of  extremb  #apg ey  to  imme-  .  ■ 

^  ^feolhipn;  and  there  was  no  room  for  t^^  qitesttoh 
^  continuance  of  the  war.  The  difficult  of  the 
fcjfessased,  indeed,  with  the  great  increase  Jr  the  ne- 
is,  independently  of  our  general  political  embarrass- 
Jaents,  both  internal  and  external,  which  w^re  sufficient  to 
absorb  pur  care  and  faculties^  *  v 
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It  was  by  gradual,  voluntary  -  enfranchisement,  not  by  ley? 

^  lative  abolition,  that, an  end  was  put  to  the  villeinage  of  Enfcjlf 
land,  a  bondage  as  complete  and  degrading  .as  that  of  ourwh  ( 
gross,  and  which  lasted  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,,  But  the  ,h 
v?lkint  |  whq.n.  emancipated,'  being  of  the  same  race,  .colour,*)  A* 
and  general  character  with,  the  master,  was  assimilated 
conciliated  at  once;  intermarriage  neither  debased  the  blur  ln  ' 
nor  destroyed,  the  identity,  of  the  nation ;  but  added , to' Y 
strength  and  security.  ■  The  gradual  emancipation  of  ■  $ 

‘grocs  of  our  southern  states, -if  we  supposed  them  toremaiyj’..  h 
would,  in  the  end,  produce  the  same  inadmissible  condhioy 
of  things  as  the  immediate,— a  two-fold,  or  a. motley  naticte ”4 
-a  perpetual,  wasting  strife,  or  a  degeneracy  from  the  .Eifo>4|4 
pean  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  to  body  and  ’  / 

As',, far  as  it  has  been  tided,  it  has  inspired-  no  coi#  h 
:dcncc,  whether  as  regards  the  happiness-  of  the  blacks,  or  tip  -v 
'security  of  the  .whites.  Virginia- took  advantage 'of  herb,-  4’ 
dependence  to  authorize  manumission,  which  the  policy  t  * 
the  mother  country  discountenanced.  Judge  Tucker  calc: 

.  lutes  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  obtained  freedom:,-  kyi 
Virginia  in  this  way,  in  the  interval  between  1782,  when  she"  ■  y 
passed  her  law,  and  the  year  1791.  In  1810,  according  1 . 
the  census,  the  number  of  hex-free  negroes  amounted  to  dm- v  \ 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy.  In  Maryland, 
were  forty  thousand;  the  increase  having  been  near  twenty  wt: 
sis  thousand  since  1790.  In  -the  states  south  of  Virginia,;- % 
this  class  was  not  so  numerous,  but  yet  not  inconsiderable,  -.h 
We  find,  by  Br.  Sey herds  tables,  that  the  free, negroes  r:-“ 
mulattoes  increased  185,05  per  centum,  from  1720'  to  1800;:  ?, 
and  from  1790  to  .1810,  313.4-5.  This  extra  ordinary;  Ja-'  y 
crease,  he  ascribes  to  emancipations  of  slaves  by  their  inatkv- 
-  tors.  Thus  the  experiment. has  been  ample ;  and  now  T 
see  what  is  the  result  in  the  slave-holding  states.  ,  It  is  fch;  4 
given  in  the  following  representations  which  come  from  thp  /A 
pen  of  a  politician  well  known,  and  most  deservedly: ’saY  4, 

highly  respected*  in  Europe,  .  . '  „>* 

'  “You  may  manumit  a  slave,  but  you  cannot,  make  him  't  ,4 
•  white  man.  He  still  remains  a  negro  ora  mulatto.  Tk 
rna'rk-antl  the  recollection  of  his  origin  and  former  state  ntM!  ;V 
adhere  to  Itim-die 'feelings  produced  by  that  condition,  ’?$■ 

■  own  mind-anti''  in 'the  minds  of  -the  whites,-  still  exist;  h;  4 
acstociab  d  by  his  colour,  and  by  these.recolkctions>nd  IHg 
.ings,  with  the  class  of  slaves;  and  a!  barrier  ia  thus  raised  pp  4 
‘  tween  him  and  the  whites,  that  in-between  him  and  thefi'fc  4 
class,  which  he  enn  'never  'hopb,  to  transcend.  •  Tlie.antHorily.'.f;' 
of  the  master  being  removed,  and  its  place  notbeing  supplied 
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II  ;■  illl- :our  ykpe’Hcnce  A^Amenc®;*  pi»cy;th e 
.;"firE^s^tI\e;ppipion?  o£-fc3&;prato?*;f;'©rj^^ 

^e!!  * 

§#s tiios^ of  the’  otbefr' m^befs pldMctsgS^nV^Sgyaai- K&ritftfc  • 

|lm  liKlicaScd'rajji'sr.ehEract^  sQd^ejEseinayr 

^elicm  %cM c  cl£|i4er3 

^  cotptnc-n.  to  .the  ,wb,itpf  mi#$n&;ojf.-  lb*'  i\py- 

’’-pears  .ib  me. that  t!ie  Icadhxcr'feahifo’h-i  s&lssden^k^p’.f'^iyflp' 


ami  a,.cli.s|?I;iy  ;o£  corneous:  to  ; 
’conditions.  The  pcoreHtwhite  perso* 
;?e|f -nearly- ‘on  ,h  level  v/ith’"  the  rich;-: 
diie  idefej'apBroaches  „hip  'emph 


o  *w 

i‘l  iO'-ti&fi si 


rP 


ANiy 


'} '  ,  \  following  repie'ssa^t 

f-.5y»ntcxt.^)7Rrdf''maltes.  iini.‘q.OiitipuattOEf;;  v^IFo^sitilyltdci^.i^f^ 
.  ca^nte  Itself;  hy\.  Increasing'  scBrjilnlky^^ 

•■  gf  e ff  ?4blef £jswe^ci,ftl{5 ■ ; ;|f -it aja 

^I.^c'alous  aScctetioa-of  oplenfeit,V^t?.’&5^ 
laudable  pEapbpsitieiAof  aur 

■  - ami"- ge;ie'r®tyty^t rr.tit- 
yrdie  globe  is  the  .him;  of  hocpitaUiv  moi  *  Venu”^  ? 

%  ;Bnib!i  sugdvilslgads!?’  .'4  £he :^tefe$tS 
. q»&ft  -jglua ycr  s:ts  a^iropeji-'  tpf the.  reception  iC^T-  Ms'guijs^,^ 

Kara-  «^«sf  ss^or : •  a  sufikient,  introducubi>s7-Ae  f 

-  $'  :„a?febry-.bf;tli  =Ei||| 

.  c^otsv'Q^C!6^.m^w<3iiig'.skvi  .1 
«$as$  ^d' tti^^rnh'A.  'fBiit  k  ib  r»6t  citablifiSiKal^ii: 

f^S1*,®3??6* ^ -iTUt  ^;.die',gancraliy-; ;rrh.e:‘'ftaiive^ci®cVi! 

^•$f®:®%y^K^^%'Stdte;'diaplays,  specific'allj^'aaYbbiclf  r^srtf-" 
^m$f*3vMKtpmd  stedfa.sl3scss,?m&il the  domestic' and  soclsSt 
^i'.e^^iopB^tis^tAocpbitircipi'a^^'of  vWhafc  Ver'cciAritry,,''  eKcls  -Wifi* 
^s^xMgly.m&ueitced ties  of 'kindred. '  and''feieiM!filf!»V5g^ 
i^eiftO  &eifilprassloa^^rMch;  'aftcBlfte*  .and  tefinp  n^W™*^?5?! 


ricvfer  discovered  hvhim  adymr^ 

ttcnlaj*  ffowSea^^  a  tbnii  d  ;c  mif'cMl 

■  be,  Aa|>ce ibe?:  sense -of  equity,--  IBimno  bHAbe  noM^-vVi- 0 


meats:  Ho^is >:■;  f  f:.  e 
V  *  Jfn  reaab-'b  £5’  #  . 


jijic.m  iity&rei&’jitimu  b 
itsbuSjteiviytifcar^s  ef  c 


y  ; 3954$&-', * ' ’'• ;• :; :,;i  yV^Vv^w'1'':;'  ■ 

of^acjdty’tb^fihe'  kihg^c'i&-.tof,j^sp^^ 
fpipdtioia  is;$bl  ;b,p;abHpirT«J^s 

t£*o$$vs '  .tov%^ifc®&  fnpiisy  •■. 

lediieey  Iiysiaii ftijiiwH-  r„. 

^aSij’^nce';  . 

m$&i  "at  !eaiti:;3^^;pfeaf -E'^  ,yoi»tS'-:'|i!£lt;-.|^stifyif.«V  In  •■:ac!;S|E|i%:;; 

‘Wlien  '^:c  tltc, d!s^o&|S|cmas  '?  anct .  feorslb-  'of  thpo 

:Ebyt^s^;Bs^lis,'  it 
iiU;e-3i> '  ebEipisW 

“fitec*  ,  Ith  not^fth  s^nvft  to  panpVt  "<n  shw.'h  ihs>  Htmilkfcy 
■of,  •  3%0&S  "bcl  &■•  S3  -  prapctty'j ..  tail'd  'k  Jjjfip  t-tpf  «  &phptyt0y1i  ^  I » ;■ 
sextuple  ■  that  of  'out  n&gs’oas  s^lTJiat* 

'Europe,  where  the  insdsufloii of d<rca-note2dat^;^er«.i‘ 

feofefVk  ?'r 

..kiseiy,  iu&si  we hi* /v&i  ever  f/iimhseaiita-ih^; 

kzmcfi&mgtifia'iit  'Arofciiefti/-v  '?■■■■■  ,  ye  'f^yr/r'y  t'yt/yVk ," 

$'  £$';?3^  statca-,%"  aof  f^ls&?’ .cit. 

LcritSiiclii /oiftoe;chch;aoter  of  'their  present  « 

\  or,  tfie-'c;oiidirsida’of  iiie  slaves.  .-•  fflioae 
pile 'Tiioet; part j  iE.-sea^dss  of  parJihplar  dSafmi  p|rdi6^ei;4fe 
;: atf«^ssSt\iusttrfe^tioai ,  r©^ wheta :th«r * 
;:iiu!>ly;  forsiicl&Me  %*  ,rij  the"  gr<b»&^V^^ 

;  they,  bcjr£  to  the,  whEesy-M  number,  atft  ■  of,  :tlie  ’  sfeagi: ;  i^t«y 
wkd'hhhnppy  jb^b&'34^’'wMHCtbcy'^m,vcu;  Irora  ,ti|«1Hc:ii.','^'hO; 
ier  o\coro  of  6r  ^  zi"  wae  aci.,  -,iPsko\  ::/:)db  '  V  f„y  E 

mitux$Iy  oC  Slip  most  jealosis'cnd  ri^epoai  i&jszzt;  p^fiappayes 

■  Have  not  hVes'all  repealc^  or  disf'vorpo  <wphdevdo:.nd  l?e-. 
'{itili.tnfor'cii^t'ls  iiatE-neoiisisteiiitwifii  sih  Ihspec^ea •spii'Hhhf 
i-Iegiskticn;  smce  the  erils,!ugai$5t  which  they  weyl  intended' 
:.$oi  guard .nroyet'ihe'eulhoet.ohlaat  oppioliensi^  yEyyk;-r-'il 
hnhntl-atcci^Sohtli  jC&oUvnt for  i«4tahety  h-hh h-wlKvfdnse,, hhl 
;  now.  .jyiproicheh  lie r  with  Vhk-^i^hVks-  wMsk  :sfe  dwk/fey 


'e&p}®  Z  Uh<5&  ,VC5 

"Pt  ? 


Uiaj-toRo^uV;Cdt?s|)^^ 
;  iBalrc; ttnc^as 'h 4trm*|'$? 


•••;*■• ’-T"-  '"'T  „-•'.  ;*!*0*'.--'rS*.’:.w||*,v  It  $$RV’8fc*£$Ul  S^J-:  ••  : 

'^rufcx  hujuamiv  q«d  Jjwstlca .?  <,  Aict^'oYiii^cH  0rJ 

suf&r&v.tiivTru’^ 


,  ■■« ^.u  ,r,._  (}ij  -vt^Yi i  •  t,i vi. k\ vi t 1*1.0  ■■  ^ h vp p’""  ' 

fvihy  IT?  \‘)  "'  6  InfV  to  !*«£**  s?ln|  >‘  tv*f  !'■“*'?'* 

^ouMe&n.:  .ecu  ‘^W 

:®m53|spc?},  .■*•  , 


.  (7;  *•.,..  ..  ,  .  •:  •,■  ^  ,.,Vl.i 

^uc.  ****  »■*  »  -M  I  ^  r*u’  '«  ■«'  jtc‘%  ?  ^  * 

***••  ***{*  ^  3 ;  vlntV^^-j  j^iUl^lfcr 

;  esfct^m'elY: 

Y  stt*  Yr<Vl' 4  ^or^y  ’»  ^  ^ u ^on  of  |>-,  j>  vk  £, 

,;  Y’Y"  v}^  the  3lav<?-  tee  is.  but  littfc'soft 

ilV  r^l*»y  *n  ^^nci^lpr.aCttr^  L  th<.  iVUrh^igrr  i 
3r.»>.v«j,,.i;nf  d&^ao^Sao#;^  of:'thte.;.Amv;.-i^: 

•  ,|satroS:;  laws, ;  for:  example -.of  8autk;Cferc$;&?; 

■  W?1-  cPP5a*?'^5P  pPp3P  °PP”e'3?(i,ve  fo£.lter,  >cgulatiaftsi»-!f^;-i 
jn&,UvfxF%tn  -SK<;e?itIoTn:  ••  -.^jV P 
.>',?e;;tn:ue  cu ,  y-hyxm  $alle$ ; X*a|)  wel*?. ^hsumetism*  :.m jokifcY 
■^s^mvL'tgp-.-pi . swgr?3cs^;;>lsedidpu3.  meetings 
irt-  nsT-'ii  hy  she  ftrhish.parltarn&u  in  mJVf*--ri  rk>  > 
^es^aiRtYu^tHYTcspc^t,  ^imposed  ubctY 
**1’W,*X  aicsr^aste^ ..except. such.'as-mnv^  be  necesssaV^fc^ 
purposes?  *>i  domestic. prdet* *a<U&b(mr.  Y  *?.:  ,  .'.•  ’'. '  ■  •*'  ■ 


no ’ cd^i£fi!&te 'at 
gained  neai-Iy.  as-'  ^aeh:by  tnir 
i^o '^f  tbk  *bri^i4lftlil|.; 
:fy\ d  fend (joby*^^^- '  ;.dp;: '--P; p'.;  v y.;|,;:,  -p 

Vvi  it  x“  p  ,,<  ^  /  «*  P  '"  \f  V  i,n  v1  "‘‘So  '  <  vp  : 

it  vr««  imp.. 
thiis- 

;|rs&P5pp&rl 'of. th| -slMia  bf«  tbe’-feld  'astute;? r '1s.Svp„, 
'  „/;u>  borfit  sutd  ij.ongr,?  <..p  by  dt«?  t'Wof  ?bp  /Apry- 

^ptiaky ;« |i  ;thp: cm e> band'. id. stalls* $|rib e.;$f6Jt4 ‘f^d $&»  i$!b«' 
%ust!';'d:ii;|liS  'i^^gg^a^tsosi,'  Wgit*- 

fl^lyi'dlndbiaK^dl,  V 'AftMhpc  'c?*-cd^ibtiijfes  te&de&rid:  jh&iV 
*-0&.!Mwh ;!»•- a-"mufeb  '.-leas  d£gfcs ..-' dbfgct^  d^>'Wr^jv;':iTid^ to. 
ppabs  |k>otncfbr  of vdU’r •; vskiwt<t$f-i& 

0,i|pCrate ;}  the . -wmtesr. tame .aeon  chn^uSm-a^il^ 

;;iii  "fAumb'cir,'  ■■  -from' '-  ^migratioiif  ;&dded' ;  to . '  »$(&&& '•'  ma-t^kP 
^iroagb^H.^l^as  Ifcfedln'litig;  C>oI<fcsassiI‘  -isi-“'Si'€;‘t'g  t%pri' 

l'%Uy''td,:t]i^  Trietfr  in  oiir  e^&ei '  ■•.  9  There'  Ci-in’  W'little-  djottUsj^ 
'tl’ic?  fet™  ^ -f)^'  the  t'^O'^I^i'"''^ v'^’ 

the  imported  ttegro 

'fsiy- any  teyblndoii  .that  l&libulcl' separate.  the;'cblenk:ij’ll:'&ai;'dfe;' 
,  -font  slate,  v/Mife  thy  raoix  ri^drmiB  adnihii'  »  «jf  £r 

Jsjatera-'as  ’ihaigWstHI^inaSi^.'  •  ■■;-  ' 

“  • '  Not  only  etoe.V  die  prop er  Pop.  >\rlntn  d 


dtmirini-.dh <*$&  " '  •  ■ 

*  '!©17V_U  *4iv*JiH,(*  "Oili1  'Urtjca  *r.  #.„  ^’i  .  ^  i  ^ 
^•^•'•^Sireat'jB^iton. •*«; *i1tw*vi«‘ «1t  .*Hn#.&L4*&£, 'nJL.itl'J-xfi^l  ,.".t"r^-i^  J-i 


-  -^h-'Y*  ">  v-w  ’ro*aiu' appear  ;r.  Jv  js^y;  ^tefusle 

^  Great  Sirit4p  W  alrioit^itlup'lc^Rr  v'-;Pdpf  -n  •cHaait'u 

;o£  Bv\Jpte«t^to^' 

ftfalfe  #*  .#4|Jcb  -$p5  «&!*  j  RsV^-ittstfa^V /‘'; : 

!^:$m;^ta^jrma  i&3$t  ^ctd^^l*airli&iif^fc4fe^-r4; 

dv  :d,^  :/;  ■  xh:',0i%  1\.,;  -0  l'; 
t®  f?;  MiMp&i&sh  itiwssj^'fej^pni  M$$t '  as,ip.?):V^Mi#3' 
SlM^S:f: ®r i^>:  BMa^SrQiin&h 

|^’8yS&'S3i  tKS.CCiti^ 

;  #\iweaa  httur*  ^  thp  ?4out*f  J  cw  t&w  3&  ^  m  ' 

■; ^*i:?'v^;:;-:.'-f!r ;...-':-V-: .-  -Si“.^  ’’ ->!'si  7..>:;:'--,:':-'^-- 

^i(irm;^rc  .c&^pk^^:^0sm-  '0sum^ 

^vch^ty.  tiiiajvtaj  £•  .or teiia'02* 

jmir,35i3s- ,’iii 

s^iilye.4tt  ci©sfei|a^''.€!i.e' - madb&ier3ri?,■. -:.-f '*:  11- 

•'  fiV£:5fc|^^;#£;  L*j^teu£acUii,'er%.  •eacis .  ‘jp  }:K 

fj|purff\iii$h$^«^^ 

y^eekj  br  lww. peace  iiajlfpssi'ay  an  fedt®  t&idt  fijrat' iHr®  ’ 
ie'^iRmg'eliari^cC'wh^'tliey .t^s/formeky  m"ik&-hshk  m'^p»  ”'! 
;"eulrip^r  Tliffl  pcoed'el^s  gSIf:ied;fe/6££;a'^vceb,,:"rfc.-  Ivdl;'4' 
t!ifl?feh  jsIdimJffefr&prheiitD  '^fiv^far^' 


ill 


~;vo  raftsl 

r*it? 

'^focimy;.*!  P.,  . ' '  •, 
•:',K>  Bffr  $f  tmfiek  ,$ru 
drived,  a. CGBiBiilfce  "(h 


*  m*«^;-  'which. 


iitfi'i 


f|ft  lift  A 


a# 


;■  ■»  H  \f$v$ |tf»a, -’^u. 


^m|c| 


w‘  i*u'V.r.i  -inflow  ueiioi  at^2«;£i?i^c^'  Ia^ 

*  n  <?v  v ^Vfiwt  1 4^  at^  wlfc4it©rta  *£  \Ve  I®  iadi^lmp\  >• 

!Wi>CHit  flf  wit  4?»d  fmpew&til^icfo  fch^irlcy^s  4®*  JB&£e 

'  ;sv  y 

i:^7^^;>;l^5tl*i&;  i&t$?  ^M£l$&  jijfl*  l^ifeiS1! 

"-  .j  ^  6b!mcj'«IV®tko  tfl^m  autK«%^T 

7,1 0y?--  ^  Ail'lv; aiVA.' : ’^rV'P': A- |S 

;•* ’  ©fevl&me©  tsfeforfftfe  tia0u&ideiBt^B^»^ 


A’  :v"  y  zf$$&?i®\j^.^tiismii,  pi'fsi 'ir-Akd {tQ/fey^ia^dal, ’bjr  ?«.._. .  .. 

i.  *  i  i  M“  ,'fv  7  t»’  rt  .  >Xic  t*  ir  t*t  st  t‘t  ^  sA*  1  ; 

AA'A#«%  -T&v,^iicay  %‘3U£isaM- la 1  &e'E«ra& 

..'’sj.r.j1:  ist^!k<n.i?s  c;«piili&;a  cT^%,««^i^!t5eii»’ A'\’  *  ^  A  ,:-  u  -  >,-;  ,vY,.'i: 

';  ]:  **  l??v|77,t#r7ha7v;7t>i;f^'\'f^'K(Xt  'tfv.s..  ^^^rtjs.’it*,^-ft'.'!eKs  ^stesiii «» ii  1  * 3j-i'fi.l.:-s 

7  Vs  Stoss' 'i’t'j/litO  ’|ir^ij'£'^V,^i7^£-"ft--'!7'ifta?ss;  'fViiift  tfi^'l.|u.tl{*’. ffctttit£&?:  -A  t’A- './ 
'•■  '^aisnf.^; 'io.'lhp  T'^'y  iy&*,l% bjpd xltft!ts&  -ih H  ix^t%ekwrhrrtb£jfy^-’i  jif. 

. i i'^i'li c:1^' %5f7^ ? &f&ni'tti'  jAAvAiTI  a^A*'-’:A 

lh- 1,  si' ifc&y.  I':.:.cr,'  ihe# 

n.£ v:«.tk^Ate&h9lfp6$i&  sftcr0£0ifM ftvKch  }f6^bc‘p^SS./(»  a-d^AkA/A 
■f.AAAJ djus^fvw^iii  Iwt  tsi»tle»*Iy  bottg,'U|0r*^>t#’5«'^-r.'' 
’■■&H  A*  *  ^!#s&t  nlcet£ip:^di^#i# 

';-'piA%i  I  -  V‘!r'c“v4  ';>ui-i.-.>i  'felly  lt=#e!#;e’'i.y  ylftKil:  At 


-1  ■ ..  ^jr^vk  ■ 

’  ephig  *  3Fh  »fc  *  *  i  <  t  uu  i&fy  *tfi  dn  aU  «*'*  w  &'  *  * 
*$'?$  HV,£  tUo  &nUvkVnfe  *■  v*&  kef'  tufa*  ^  'tr^ 

&  €J.cl  flb^r  •  tls  f  il^  ;?v'^p  £ '  sH .  %Kb3^:  js*' ^  ^  :i<  ’i  ■ 

s&  1*1^  A'  « J  \  itj  vM  fgPlL*  v  *  w  ^wH  3  ht''U  *  *U  u  1  )  u  ■ 

IT'  ^  Mt  a'1^  '^>  a  e-alatl  f  lijij  W;^  r"“ ;;  ;f ; ;: .; 

c^iQB!i'gu*i8t8v:si^  8$3|  |- ' ,  J:' 


|||&$6££|as§^ 

pI'HIfflie  io^^^?|^toji^0k^..i35^.  pf  p 


3;3^#fW.f  bfeif  *>..  ....... 

-r’  ^p-t#^.f<^|}^tt^l^Tcf^^p{^l0]ii^iCf  .“Vv.'r;?.- 
'  ”.J} ■  Ajwi.\?ho,'!>^'«i)el£n?8»M4 mSsfiaftoitisj' try -sib  :;-v;;  ' • '  „■ 

■,”? ,  ;Pay&Wiyt£^  &r,  pridd:  A"':,i  ■'"'  "•  ’_;.' 

••  .-f1bwn;?t.  grjey^i'sw-^ljife&id^. $wm  waai*  ,’.*.*..  ?*,■.  ‘°:  •: 
v-  '  B?66:'tlj|tr'.^s||eaia!t^’Mi^.^  piatklifecie; .  ■;  "'■}' ';: 
; 11  ■:  Tj»l^^.^v'Sceh«  MniS fi^.x'v^y  £kt?e,„ .  ■' fAr. 

»  J?^;^i«se'wJK»»K^n'k  ■jn'^clK'^&ddcA^?:  f&smc*]-.  -v^ 

,  Fl-om  .TKSffiiU  -  t>f  <n>‘iK  *  fill 

;  •/ .  -'  'M<$$ jilfet$8;  K«^)feV3yi^j«C0l  iMtiH^  fei^,  .*•  '’'\  '  'rfi 
And  Uasj!  tfien1  €*4«  iajI  if’tfi'i  h'L  t?J£»? ..  c 4?? 
t vf-i:^ls^ft^l  t1.je!^>4i‘tUtt'fiW,^ri^kpt;i.S''ii  pi&  i%i is“>V'  ■  '■;  A 
./, ; ;  Of  vie?-  su^lEdsf/o’iKkpkpabd  ^nbcrs*;,  • ; :  ,„.,f; ,  ••;;  ‘f:  ;•■** 
’.  :'■'  ,  .Hetp  tlld.  go<^’||?BJ|spsy&&%,,^iSl  ilf9  prafsr. '.  A;  ••• 
<  > ,  -  .  M- ' •■  •;. h  ,;„  % ' 

: t|*c»fc&TL|s  c>^*Wlet!»5.;  f  v 


ta  ^  '^1' •  -&i£t  V'' l3,l^£’r;tH  0^'  .tiiTSVl^s;  .-,f‘^'; 


:  v  pa  |ifcCi  ||ff 

;^:'^;jililrc  ^o^0Wc^e]r^4^®*f 

^e%r$|tG^past  t^|ler.|a^af|i^ii 

:  :;  2i!;tb.;; Jaiie^lil^:,  of  &pikf$-Q*?di 

f  ^Stsxs^rs'^J;^ie.^a^l8;^^4j^,:.df-Oij^le3to}i',,^esij^p^|#,i;i’!# 
■■■■■'  ^prog^iyifctui'prscSEis  .siat-ror  .H^g^on.^  ;jG8#ji&  Cardji^^j 
;;.\L ''  From'  ifie  h&st>:shsbx^^^ 

’;.'  qbt^M,  ibep%4  tii^itH^C?o-‘".|^e'l ■!$; >^6^.^r^c?ae'^;-lo .£^?ofi;e ^ir-f '_■  :V_' 
■ ;  f ;fl%sflred'  aas.kSb|,If ir «b yf; coii^r^; g atip rfs' fct^-^Pi'Ot e s t' ' Blrrl^O'f F;v;'‘ 
"F""--  "  *  'V.t. ■:.„.> _ »xi  ..\  b»k..f-x.«l  j . o . lh**.\ 1  »  ^ 


-FFp'Fpa 
'•'::tb  ■  flepo; 


$#l£ii 


'C:'y-  sipt;,: 

'W.  of  the 


^i^.la^u^i^ise^gsi  -tliettfejii 

'it-  *"■>*  *  ii,t  "  (Cs,\  h  a1 .  4  at. 
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■'  (NOTH  A,,'p..35.)-  ;■ 

T«ie  character  .of  th?  American  Indiana  is  tco  .hpt  to  be  wnderpdteA  TAH 
ray  the  histonanfl,  and  the  proper  degree  cf  credit  to"' fee,  therefore, 
withheld  front  the  European  settlers  in  North  America,  as  regards  tSte  v 
i'nue  cft.be  struggle.  -  I.selectfrom  writers,- wbo  may  be  considered  -as  •  ‘  •' 

«t  the  highest  authority,  soma  ijeneral  views  of  Indian  hostilities. 

-"'The  .Indians;”  cays  Eanasayv  in  his'  History  of  South  Carolina,  *»'*n  ■■ 

thesr.  military  capacity,  tircre  not  so.  inferior  to  ;the,  whites  as  soipc  may  ■ 
imagine.  The  superiority  of  ffiife&feta  over-bows  and  .arrows,' mana^eil . 

:  by  Indians,  in  a  woody  country,  Is  not  great..  The  r 'tyage,  tyuickrrigtned 
ana  accustomed  to  perpetual  v/atciil'dness,’  springs  froth  his '  hiding 
»  behind  a  hash*  and  surprises  his  enptny  with  .the  •  pointed' arrow 
;00Fore.he  is  awarcof  danger..  He  ranges,  through  the.  tracStfecfc  lart-ot  ' 
hse  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  safely  'sleep's  antler  the  same  canopy  with! 
the  wolf  and  bear.  His  verigeanfce  is  con.--faled,'tlfl  he  sends  the  tidin'’'; 

■  m  the  fatal  blow.”'  ■ 

.  “The  Indians  go  to  -  war,”  cayo  Fnnkiin,jn  Iris' Canada  Pamphlet, 

“as  they  call  it,  in  email  parties,  from  fifty  men  down  to  f«w.  vJieir 
hunting -life  has  made  them  'acquainted,  with  "the  'whole  ocuntrvlVnd' 
nestle  .any.  part  of  it  is  impracticable  to'tsach  a  party. '  They  can  "travel 
•  through  the  woods  even  by  night,  arid  kritiw  hew  to  conceal  their  tracks.  ■ 
lliey  pass  easily  between 'your  forts  undiscovered.;  -  and  privately  rV 
preach  the  settlements  of  vour  frontier  inhabitants;  They  need  t;o 
convoys  of  provisions  to  follow  them ;  for  whether  .they  arc  chifieus* 
fooni  place  to  place  hi  the  woods,  or  tying  in  wait  for  an, opportunity -to 
strike  a  blow,  eveiy  thicket  and  stream-  furnishes -/so  small  a 'number 
with  sufficient  subsistence.  When-they  have  surprised  separately,  and 
.murdered  and  scalped  a  dozen  families,  they  ate  gone  with  inconceiv¬ 
able  expedition  through  unknown  ways :  audit  is  yery  rare  .that pur.' 
suers  have  any  chance  of  coming  up  with  them.” 


Ptuun'd^a  Jldmnii:?i":vliof  l!:?  Colc.r.'cs. 

“Our  American -frontier:., '» cays  govesuor  PmvnslL  in  Ids  Admin:.;- 
teitioiv  of  tliO  Colonies,  M  from  the  n;.‘iuvo  02  ridvaiict*^  ccttlciiifM*-* 
diDperced.filong  tho-'branches  cf  the  upper  pails  of  iri’u-  riverr/ard 
scattered  in  the  disunited  Valises,  amidst  the  mountains,' jtmlst 'he  always 
unguarded,  and •  defenceless . against  the- Incursions  of ‘iddiah?.  Awl 
were  weable,  uhd^i  anlr.di.ni  s,  1 1  rdv.  .  <  •  metric,  ,  •  i  r  „ 
ther,  they  would  be  advu  >ced  us,  t  the  <o.j  u,  w  f  t  „ 
settler,  wholly  intent  on  labotuingon  ihe  col?,  c:-.:.i.ctr.ir.7ii?  v-  , 
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FAUT  ?  I!ur  (it'Fcsici  himself  against,  nor  seek  his  enemy.  Environed  with  woods 
'  *  '  ‘  unci  swamps,  lie  knows  nothing'  of  the  coimtry  beyond  his  farm.  The 

W»“''*vJVW  I Ei-Jiun  knows  every  spot  for  ambush  or  defence.  The  farmer,  driven 
from  his  little  cultured  lot  into  the  woods,  is  lost :  the  Indian  in  the 
woods  is  every  where  at  home  5  every  bush,  every  thicket,  is  a  camp  to 
the  Indian,  from  whence  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  sure  of  his  blow, 
he  can  rush  upon  his  prey.  The  farmer’s  cow  or  his  horse  cannot  go 
into  the  woods,  where  alone  they  must  subset :  bis  wife  and  children, 
if  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  pooi#  wretched  log-house,  will  be 
burned  in  it :  and  the  husbandmen  in  the  field  will  be  shot  down  while 
ins  hands  hold  the  plough.  An  European  settler  can  make  but.  mo¬ 
mentary  efforts  of  war,  in  hopes  to  gain  some  point,  that  he  may  by  it 
obtain  a  series  of  security,  under  which  lo  work  his  lands  in  peace. 
The  Indian’s  whole  life  is  a  warfare,  and  his  operations  never  discon¬ 
tinued.  In  short,  our  frontier  settlements  must  ever  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  savages :  and  a  settler  is  the  natural  prey  to  an  Indian,  whose  sole 
occupation  is  war  and  hunting.  To  the  countries,  circumstanced  as  our 
colonies  are,  an  Indian  is  the  most  dreadful  of  enemies.  For,  in  a  war 
with  Indians,  no  force  whatever  can  defend  our  frontiers  from  being  a 
constant  wretched  scene  of  conflagrations,  and  of  the  most  shocking 
murdei’3.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  our  temporary  expeditions  against 
these  Indians,  even  if  successful,  can  do  these  wanderers  little  harm. 
Every  article  of  their  property  is  portable,”  &c. 

M  The  Indians,”  says  Loskiel,  in  bis  History  of  the  Indian  Missions, 
“  need  not  much  provocation  to  begin  a  war  with  the  white  people ;  a 
trifling  occurrence  may  easily  furnish  a  pretence.  They  frequently 
first  determine  upon  war,  and  then  wait  a  convenient  opportunity,  to 
find  reasons  for  it :  nor  are  they  much  at  a  loss  to  find  them. 

It  has  occasioned  much  surprise,  that  notwithstanding  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fear  of  the  Six  Nations,  lest  the  Europeans  should  become  too 
powerful,  they  have  sold  them  one  tract  of  land  after  the  other.  Some 
thought  it  w  as  done  merely  for  the  3ake  of  the  presents  offered  by  the 
purchaser.  But  experience  has  shown,  that  this  settling  of  land  proved 
the  best  pretence  for  a  war.  For  when  the  white  people  had  settled 
upon  the  purchased  territory,  they  drove  them  away  again.  They  have' 
frequently  continued  their  hostilities  against  the  white  people,  even 
during  the  settling  of  the  peace,  or  renewed  them  soon  after.  In  such 
a  critical  juncture,  the  Europeans  cannot  sufficiently  guard  against  the 
Indians,  especially  against  the  Iroquois.  They  will  treat  a  white  person, 
who  is  ignorant  of  their  evil  designs,  with  all  apparent  civility,  and 
give  him  victuals  and  dvink,  but  before  he  is  aware,  cleave  his  skull  with 
an  hatchet.” 


(NOTE  B.  p.  42.) 

Tun  first  constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  framed  by  Locke.  M, 
Verplank,  in  the  beautiful  Anniversary  Discourse,  from  which  I  have 
made  a  long  extract  in  the  text,  celebrates  him  among  “  the  illustrious 
dead,  the  rich  fruits  of  whose  labours  we  are  now  enjoying  ;”  as  one  of 
the  original  legislator^  of  the.  country,  who  gave  to  our  political  charac¬ 
ter  its  first  impulse  *nd  direction.”  It  appears  to  the,  that  the  great 
philosopher is  not  entitled  to  these  distinctions,  as  far,  at  least,  as  his 
fundamental  eanutUutionu  for  Carolina  are  concerned.  M.  Verplank,  in 
daitnihgfor  them “many  excellent  provisions,”  acknowledges  that  they 
were s<  in  all  respects,  unnecessarily  . complicated  and  artificial.”  I  sec 
::  hat  fwo  provisions  in  them  worthy  iff  p^culat  approbation-— to  wit. 
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the  biennial  parliament,  ami  the  perfect  freedom  in  religion.  On  the  S’^-4  4  ^ 
whole,  it  is  wonderful '  aw  Locke,  so  practical  and  sober  in  his  spccu-  \^sr^vsatr- 
lations  generally,  could  have  fallen  upon  a  scheme  of  government  so 
fanciful,  and  indeed  so  preposterous,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  colonists  for  whom  it  was  intended,  “No¬ 
thing,”  says  Chalmers,  “can  show  more  clearly  the  fallibility  of  the 
human  understanding  than  the  singular  fate  of  these  constitutions.  Dis¬ 
covered  instantly  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  thp  circumstances  of  an 
inconsiderable  colony,  and  in.  a  variety  of  cases,  to  be  altogether  im¬ 
practicable,  they  were  immediately  changed.  The  identity  of  them 
was  debated  by  those  to  whom  they  were  offered  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
because  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  them.  They 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest  dissentions,  which  long  distracted  the  province, 
and  engendered  civil  discord.  And,  after  a  little  period  of  years,  the 
whole,  found  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous,  were  laid  aside,  and  a 
much  simpler  form  established.”* 

“  Locke,”  adds  this  author,  “  was,  in  the  year  1670,  created  a  -land¬ 
grave,  as  a  reward  for  his  services;  and,  like  the  ether  Carolinian  no¬ 
bles  created  under  this  constitution,  would  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion,  but  for  those  writings  that  have  enlightened  the  world,  while 
they  have  immortalized  himself.”  Those  admirable  writings  had,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  sensible  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  American  legisla¬ 
tors  of  a  subsequent  period.  Their  impress  is  distinguishable  in  our 
present  federal  constitution  particularly.  His  fundamental  principles 
were,  however,  embodied  in  political  statutes,  and  put  into  steady  ac¬ 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  the  North  American  wilderness,  even  before  the 
era  of  his  birth.  If  we  compare  his  constitutions  for  Carolina  with 
those  which  the  New  England  settlers  framed  for  themselves,  we  will 
not  have  much  to  complain  of the  fallibility  of  the  human  understand-  ' 
ing,”  as  to  mock  at  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  to  question  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  highest  talents  in  speculation,  i  the  business  of  devising 
the  true  rule  of  action  for  communities  <1  men.  The  French  phi¬ 
losophers  succeeded  for  their  country,  no  better  than  Locke  for 
Carolina :  Jeremy  Eentham’s  “  Codification”  is  a  master-piece  pf  ab¬ 
surdity,  &  c. 


(NOTE  C.  p.  48.) 

The  body  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  who  settled  Maryland  in 
X633,  appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  priority  in  the 
establishment  of  religious  freedom  for  all  Christian  sects.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  text,  by  bis  original  plan  of  polity,  estab¬ 
lished  Christianity  agreeably  to  the  old  common  law,  with  the  express 
denial  of  pre-eminence  to  any  sect.  His  associates  recognized  this 
principle,  and  acted  upon  it  from  the  outset.  The  first  assemblies  of 
the  freemen  of  the  province,  held  in  1634-5-7:8-9,  all  admitted  it  as 
fundamental.  That  of  1649,  promulged  a  statute  concerning  religious 
equality  ,  and  freedom,  which  is  not  only  prior  in  date;  as  a  charter  for 
ail  Chnsttaii  sects,  to  any  other  legislative  act  of  the  land*  of  which  this 
country  can  boast,  but  provides  more  minutely  and  anxiously  than  any 
other  extant,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the 
preservation  of  religious  harmony.  I  know  of  no  law  on  the  subject 


*  Annals,  p.  528. 
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PART  I.  bespeaking  so  tolerant  a  spirit  as  to  the  divisions  of  Christianity ;  sc 
prudent  and  sound  a  judgment,  and  so  generous  a  solicitude,  it  is  to., 
be  noted;  that  among  the  early  settlers,  were  several  priests.  The  sunn* 
bar  of 'these  had  increased  at  the  date  of  the  act,  and  their  concur¬ 
rence  in  its  regulations,  is  ascertained  from  unquestionable  evidence. 
The  toleration  of  the  Church  of  England  might  have  been  unavoidable 
for  the  founders  of  Maryland,  and  at  all  events,  tended  obviously  to 
keep  them  well  with  the  English  government.  But  no  motive  of  this 
nature  existed  with  respect  to  the  sectaries,  whose  familiar  appella¬ 
tions  they  enumerated,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  in  the  law,  in  order 
to  their  greater  security  even  from  insult.  The  favour  of  the  English 
government  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  gained  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  and  Puritans. 

Roger  Williams  began  his  plantation  in  Providence  in  1636.  Rhode 
Island  was  settled  1638.  In  these  settlements,  a  system  of  universal 
toleration  would  seem  to  Slave  been  pursued  from  the  beginning. 

But  there  is  no  specific  law  on  the  subject  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
first  code  of  Rhode  Island,  of  1647,  although  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  code  implies  universal  toleration.  It  is  said  in  the  Political  An- . 
nais  of  Chalmers, 1  that  among  the  ordinances  of  the  Rhode  Island  As¬ 
sembly  of  1663,  there  is  one  which  enacts, -that  “all  men  professing 
Christianity,  and  of  competent  estates  and,  civil  conversation,  Hainan 
Catholics  only  excepted,  9hall  be  admitted  freemen,  or  may  choose  or  be 
chosen  colonial  officers.”  Holmes  has  repeated  this  statement  in  his 
very  useful  Annals ;  and  its  correctness  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
questioned  by  any  of  our  historians.  This  disfranchisement  of  Roman 
Catholics  was  so  little  in  unison,  however,  with  the  doctrines  previously 
asserted  and  acted  upon  by  Rhode  Island  and  her.  illustrious  founder, 
Roger  Williams,  that  it  was  natural  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  al¬ 
leged  exception.  The  attention  of  the  public  having  been  drawn  to 
the  subject,  last  winter,  by  Mr.  Yerplank’s  discourse,  James  Bum!,  jun. 
Esq.,  the  distinguished  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  federal  con¬ 
gress,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  Roger  Williams,  as  the 
earliest  apostle  "of  unlimited  toleration,oolicited  Mr.  Samuel  Eddy,  the 
secretary  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  make  research  into  her  records, 
with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Eddy  had  occupied, the 
station  of  secretary  from  October,  2797,  until  May,  1819,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  tine  archives  and  antiquities  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  besides,  a  g  ntleman  of  discriminating  mind  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  veracity,  who  must  inspire  the  fullest  confidence  in  every  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Burril  has  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me  the  answer  of 
Mr.  Eddy,  containing  the  results  of  a  diligent  investigation.  I  am  induced 
to  make  it  part  of  this  note,  notwithstanding  its  length,  being  assured 
that  it  will  be  considered  as  interesting  and  valuable,  by  all  who  are 
curious  or  concerned  about  American  history.  It  affords  a  fine  lesson 
of  state  liberality,  and  establishes  the  singular  facts— that  the  restriction 
in  the  law,  to  those  only  who  profess  Christianity,  and  the  exception  of 
Roman  Catholics,  were  introduced  after  the  year  1688,  by  some  com¬ 
mittee  who  prepared  a  new  digest  of  the  laws ;  that  if  the  restriction, 
with  the  exception,  was  ever  approved  of  by  the  Rhode  Island  Assem¬ 
bly,  thte  approbation  must  have  been  given  after  1688 ;  and  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  introduction  and  continuation  was  solely  to  win  favour  in 
England  jnthft  reigns  of  William  ami  Anne.  The  bigotry  of  the  mother 
country  is  set  in  a  striking  Sight,  by  the  necessity  of  such  a  feint  for  the 
acquisition  of  her  good  will. 


:  •  StQtvmnt  of  Jtir.  EtMy.  1‘ 

The  first  settlers  in.  Providence,  (1636)  and  in  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island*  (1638)  were  governed  by  voluntary  associations  until  1647.  _  Re¬ 
ligious  liberty  wa.3  fully,  enjoyed  in  these  associations,  in  March  1643*4, 
a  charter  was  obtained  by  Roger  Williams  from  “  the  Governor  iu 
Chief,  Lord  Admiral,  and  CominWiouers  for  foreign  plantations,”  au¬ 
thorising  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  “  such  a  form  of  civil  government  as 
by  voluntary  consent  of  all  or  fits  greater  part  cf  them,  they  should 
find  most  suitable  to  their  estate  and  condition,”  “  and  to  make  and  or¬ 
dain  such  civil  laws,”  &c.  “  as  they  or  the  greater  part  of  them  should 
by  free  consent  agree  unto,”  “  to  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  place  would  admit,” 

.  Pursuant  to  this  charter,  in  May  1647,  a  form  of  government  and  a 
body  of  laws  were  agreed  to.  The  laws  are  thu3  introduced : 

“  And  now  to  the  end  that  we  may  give  each  to  the  other  (notwith¬ 
standing  our  different  consciences;  touching  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
whereof  upon  the  point  we  all  make  mention,)  as  good  and  hopeful  as¬ 
surance  as  we  are  able,  touching  each  man’s  peaceable  and  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  lawful  right  and  liberty,  We  do  agree  unto,  and  by 
the  authority  abovesaid,  enact,  establish,  and  confirm  these  orders  fol¬ 
lowing.”  ' 

Among  others,  “  That  no  person  in  this  colony  shall  be  taken  or  im¬ 
prisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  lands  or  liberties,  or  be  exited  or  any 
otherwise  molested  or  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  hia 
peel’s,  or  by  some  known  law,  and  according  to  the  kiier  of  it,  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  the  major  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  lawfully  met, 
and  orderly  managed.” 

-  «  For  as  much  as  the  consciences  of  sundry  r*en  truly  conscionable, 
may  scruple  the  giving  or  taking  of  an  oath,  sad  it  would  be  no  ways 
suitable  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our  place,  (who  profess 
ourselves  to  be  men  of  different  consciences,  and  hot;  one  willing  to 
force  another,)  to  debar  such  as  cannot  so  do,  either  from  bearing  office 
among  us,  or  from  giving  in  testimony  in  a  case  depending.  Be  it 
enacted,”  &c.  « that  a  solemn  profession  be  accounted  of  as  full  force 
as  an  oath,”  &c.  Tins  body  of  l*ws  is  concluded  by  these  memorable 
words,  “These  are  the  laws  that  concern  aH  men,  and  these  are  the 
penalties  for  the  transgressions  thereof,  which,  by  common  consent,  are 
ratified  and  established  throughout  the  whole  colony.  And  otherwise 
than  thus,  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  walk  as  their  con¬ 
sciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God.  And  let 
the  lambs  of  the  Moat  High  walk  in  this  colony  without  molestation,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  their  God,  for  ever  and  ever.” 

These  are  all  the  laws  relating  to  this  subject  under  the  charter  of 
1643-4.  The  second  charter  bears  date  July  8, 1663,  was  brought  oyer 
(by  Capt.  George  Baxter,)  and  presented  'to.  the  Court  of  Commission*.; 
ers,  November  24,  1663,  and  the  nest  day  to  “a  very  great;  meeting 
and  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.”  The  day  following,  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  resigned  their  authority,  and  declared  them¬ 
selves  dissolved.  ( ■  ■  ■ 

The  preamble  to  this  charter  recites,  “that  wher^fU  in  their  hum¬ 
ble  address,  they  have  freely  declared,  that  it  is  much  in  their  hearts  (if 
they  may  be  permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that, a  most 
flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  and  that  among’ 
our  English  subjects,  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments,”  and 
then  declares,  **  That  no  person  within  the  said  colony .  at  any  time 
hereafter  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question,  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  who  do 
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I,  noi.  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  q£  our  said  colony,  but  that  all  and. 
_>  jiv.1  »n  d  persona  utuyfvoni  time  to  time,  awl  at  alllhoea  h-we- 
akcr  ireely  ana  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and 
«  l  i'u  «  » tatters  of  religious  concernments,  they  behaving  them- 
3„. ..... ...  L  ^  i,j  amJ  q«i©tiy,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to  liccutiousuess, 

an  l  p  iIik  ,  nov  to  the-,  civil  injury  nor  outward  disturbance  of 
others.*9 

A  itt  u  j  n  dug' of  tite  General  Assembly  under  this  charter#  was 
March  1, 1603-4  when  the  government  was  organized.  They  repealed 
certain  laws,  which  were  “  contradictory  to  the  form  of  the  'present 
government,”  and  “  ordered  and  enacted  that  all  other  laws  be  of 
force,  until  some  other  course  be  taken  by  a  General  Assembly  for 
better  provision  therein.” 

The  proceedings  of  this  session  are  ail  entire,  and  therein  not  a  word 
mi  record,  of  the  act  referred  to  by  Chalmers,  Political  Annals,  c.  si. 
and  contained  in  the  revision  os'  1745,  purporting  to  have  been  passed 
the  session  of  1633-4. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  on  record,  at  either  of  the  sessions  this  year, 
which  has  any  relation  to  the  subject,  unless  the  following  may  be  so 
considered.  At  May  session,  the  inhabitants  of  Block-  Island,  being 
incorporated  into  a  town,  the  recorder  (secretary)  was  desired  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  “  a  transcript  of  tint  body  of  Saws,”  (enacted  under 
the  first  charter,)  and  “  at  present,55  to  communicate  to  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  the  charter,  to  wit,  54  That  no  person  within  the-  said 
co’ony  at  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  dis¬ 
quieted,  or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  said  colony.” 
At  the  same  time,  John  Sands  and  Joseph  Kent,  freemen  of  Block 
Island,  presented  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  praying  that  the  latter  might  be  admitted  freemen  of  die 
colony,  “  and  being  demanded,  if  they  did  know,  that  all  the  aforesaid 
persons  were  men  of  peaceable  and  good  behaviour,  and  likely  to  prove 
worthy  and  helpful  members  of  the  colony,  they  answered  yea.5* 
Whe^upoa  they  were  admitted.  No  where  have  I  discovered  any  en¬ 
quiry  rejecting  religion,  on  the  admission  of  freemen. 

At  the  session  in  May,  1655,  three  of  the  king’s  commissioners,  Carr, 
Cartwright,  and  Maverick,  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  five 
propositions  or  proposals,  as  they  are  called  in  the  records ;  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  in  these  words, — 1st.  "  That  all  householders,  inha¬ 
biting  this  colony,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  be  in  his  majesty’s  name.”  2d.  ,s  That  all  men  of  com¬ 
petent  estates,  and  civil  conversation,  who  acknowledge,  and  are  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  civil  magistrate,  though  of  different  judgments,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  freemen,  and  have  liberty  to  choose  and  to  be  chosen  officers 
both  civil  and  military.” 

In  answer  to  the  first,  after  saying  much  about  liberty  of  conscience 
in  relation  to  oaths,  &c,  (See  ilist.  Collections  Massachusetts,  vol.  7. 
2d  series,  p.  95.)  they  enacted,  that  an  “engagement  of  allegiance” 
shot  M  be  given  (the  form  of  which  is  prescribed)  “  by  all  men  capable, 
within,  their  jurisdiction.1  ’ 

In  answer  to  the  second,  they,  enacted,  <s  That  so  many  of  them  that 
take  the  aforesaid  engagements,  and  are  of  competent  estates,  civil 
conversation,  and  obedient  to  the  civil  magistrate,  shall  be  admitted 
freemen  of  this  colony,  upon  their  express  desire  therein  declared  to 
foe  General  Assembly,  either  by  themselves,  with  sufficient,  testimony 
of  their  fitness  and  qualifications,  as  shall  by  the  Assembly  be  deemed 
.satisfactory,  or  if  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  town  or  towns  where  they 
live,  they  be  preposed  and  declared  as  abovesaid,  and  that  none  shall 
iiaVe  admission  to  vote  for  public  officers  or  deputies,  or  enjey  any  pri- 
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■rilogo  of  ire,:  won,  till  admitted  by  the  Assembly  as  aibve:»aitS,  and  their 
names  recorded  in  the-  general  records  of  the  colony.” 

To  the  third  proposal  (See  IJiiU.  Coll.  Mass.  p.  99.)  they  say,. ‘‘Tim 
Assembly  do  with  all  gladness  of  heart  and  liumbtenesa  of  mind,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  great  goodness  of  God*  and  favour  of  hss  Majesty  in  that 
rc-gpect0  declaring,  that  as  it  hath  been  a  principle  held  forth  and  main¬ 
tained  in  this  colony  from  tho  very  begmr.ir.tr  thereof. \  an  it  is  much  in  their 
hearts  to  procure  the  same  liberty  to  all  persona  within  this  colony  for¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  worship  of  God  therein,  taking  care  for  the  preservation 
of  civil  government,  to  the  doing  of  justice,  and  preserving  each  other's 
privileges  from  wrong  and  violence  of  others,5* 

Among  other  reasons  assigned  in  a  lav/  allowing  compensation  to  the 
members  cf  Assembly,  to  enable  theta  the  better  to  discharge  their 
duties,  passed  September,  f 66b,  is  this,  “  So  as  in  some  good  measure 
to  answer  one  main  ground  of  his  Majesty’s  grant,  which  was  to  hold 
forth  .a  lively  experiment,  that  a  .moat  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand 
r.nri  best  be  maintained,  and  that  among  his  English  subjects,  with  a 
foil  liberty  in  religious  concernments,” 

A  militia  law,  passed  May,  1677,  is  concluded  with  the  words,  ft  Pro¬ 
vided  always,  that  this  Assembly  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  their  full 
and  unanimous  resolution,  to  , maintain  a  full  liberty  in  religious  con¬ 
cernments,  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  no  person  inhabit¬ 
ing  nothin  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  in  any  wise  molested,  punished,  dis¬ 
quieted  or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  in  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  this  colony.” 
.  I  have  formerly  examined  the  records-  of  the  state,  from  its  first  set¬ 
tlement,  with  a  view  to  historical  information,  and  lately,  from  1663  to 
1719,  with  a ,  particular  view  to  this  law,  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  can  find  nothing  that  has  any  re¬ 
ference  to  i4  nor  any  thing  that  gives  any  preference  or  privileges  to 
men  of  one  set  of  religious  opinions  over  those  of  another,  until  the  re¬ 
vision  of  1745. 

It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  law  cpioted  by  Chalmers,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  this  revision  of  1745.  To  do  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  the  general  practice  was,  and  which  continued  under  different  re¬ 
gulations  till  1798,  (the  date  of  the  last  revision,)  either  for  the  secre¬ 
tary  or  others  united  with  him,  to  draw  up  in  form  the  laws  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  close  of  each  session,  and  for  the  secretary  to  record 
the  same,  and  until  1747,  to  send  copies  is  manuscript  under  the  sea! 
of  the  colony,  to  the  several  towns.  The  first  order  for  printing  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  in  October,  1747.  This  first 
edition  of  the  La-ws  was  printed  in  1719.*  This  was  attended  with  so 
many  errors,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correct  them,  in  a  sup¬ 
plement  that  was  to.be  printed  and  annexed  to  the  edition.  The  second 
was  printed  in  3730,  by  whom,  or  at  what  place,  1  have  not  learnt. 
Neither  of  these  editions  is  in  the  secretary's  office,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  them.  The  third  was  printed  in  Newport,  in  1745;  and 
from  which  I  imagine  Chalmers  quoted. 

The  laws  haveoeen  uniformly  revised  by  committees.  Their,  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  embody  in  one  all  the  different  laws  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  previously  passed,  with  such  additions  and  amendments  as  they 
thought  proper,  confirmed,  however,  before  publication  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  two  last  revisions  (3767  and  3798,)  give  no  date  to 
the  several  laws,  other  than  by  figures  in  the  margin,  generally  oppo¬ 
site  the  title  or  first  section  of  the  law,  referring  to  the  years  when  the 
different  laws  embodied  in  one  are  supposed  to  have  been  passed, 
These  references  are  inaccurate  and  deficient. 


riy  Nicholas  Boone  in  Boston.- 


FART  I.  ,  511  revision  of  17  is,*  th«  whole  of  every  law*  puvpo*»s  3>  La‘,;s 
^ bs.i’n  pawed  at  u  particular  session,. though  composed  of  a  number  of 
acts  passed  to  difireat  and  subsequent  years,  and  which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  referred  to  in  the'  margin.  None  of  then,  are  dated  before 
March,  16634,  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  under  the  second  charteo, 
and  of  those  which  bear  this  dafetisf  ««t  section  qf any  one  of  item  was  pass¬ 
ed  as  (bis  session.  The  following  act,  beating  this  date,  is  traced  from 
ita  origin  us  a  specimen  of  the"  inaccuracy  of  the  dates  in  this  revision  of 
'  1743.  “  fid  it  enacted,'*  &c.  “  That,  there  be  one  seal  made  for  the 
public  use  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  form  of  an  anchor  he  engraven 
thereon,  and  the  motto  thereof  shall  bp  the  word  Hope.”  In  the  laws 
«f  1647, *5  It  is  ordered  that  the  seal  of  the  Province  shah  be  an  anchor,” 
There  is 'bottling  more  bn  this  subject  till  March,  1663-4,  “when  or¬ 
dered  that  for  the  present,  the  old  seal  that  hath  been  the  seal  of  the 
colony,  shall  be  the  present  seal,’.*  until  a  new  one  be  procured.  May, 
1664,  “ordered,  that  the  seal  with  the  motto  Rhode  Island  :l  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations,  with  the  word.  Hope,  over  the  head  of  »hr  anchor, 
is  the  present  seal  of  the  colony.”  This  continued  to  be  the  seal  till 
1686,  when  on  the  surrender  or  the  charter,  it  was  broken  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Andros,  and  in  February  1639,  the  charter  having  been  resumed, 
it  was  “ordered  that  the  seal  brought  in  by  Mr.  Arnold  Collins,  being 
the  anchor,  with  the  mttto  Hope,  is  appointed  to  be  the  seal  of  .the 
colony,  he  having  been  employed  by  this  Assembly  to  make  it.”  This 
is  how  in  the  secretary’s  office,  and bte  ever  since  been  theses!  of  the 
colony  and  state,  is  the  only  one  of  this  description  the  colony  ever  had, 
and  is  the  sane  pointed  ou*  in  the  before  mentioned  act  (revision  of 
1745,)  purporting  to  have  been  poised  in  1663-4, 

The  snletition  m  this  revision  appears  to  htive  been  either  to  date  Uie 
laws  at  or  after  the  time  when  the  operations  o?  govepmutiiu.  wmmen- 
eed  under  the  second  charter,  As  having  derived  all  their  validity  from 
that,  or  to  let  the  whole  of  each  law  compiled  as  before  mentioned, 
bear  date  when  the  first  act  on.  the  subject  was  supposed!®  have  exist¬ 
ed  under  the  second  charter.  For  although  the" 44  body  of  laws,”  as 
enacted  under  -  the  first  charter  was  continued  under  the  second,  yet  in 
ncinstance  do  our  printed  laws  imply  or  express  an  existence  before 
1663-4.f  "Whatever  the  intention  was,  great  inaccuracy  exists  as  to  their 
true  date.  Thus  the  law  particulary  referred  to  by  Chalmers,  the 
greater  part  of  which  isfrom  Magna  Charts,  was,  in  substance,  passed  in 
1647,  as  will  appear  by  an  extract  oh  the  former  part  of  this  communi¬ 
cation.  The  latter  part  of  the  law,  and  which  has  occasioned  this  in¬ 
quiry,  is  in  these  words,  “  And  that  all  men  professing  Christianity ,  and 
of  competent  estates,  and  of  civil  conversation,  who  acknowledge,  and 
are  obedient  to  the  civil  magistrate,  though  of  different  judgments  in 
religious  affairs,  Homan  Catholics  only  excepted,  shall  be  admitted  free¬ 
men,  and  shall  have  liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  officers  in  the 
colony,  both  military  and  civil.”  Now  that  thin  law  was  not  passed  in 
1663-4  is  most  certain,  for  not  only  does  it  make  no  part  of  the  record 
of  either  session  this  year,  but  omitting  the  words  professing  Christianity, 
and  Hamm  Catholics  only  excepted,  they  are  the  very  words  of  the  se¬ 
cond  proposition  of  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick,  made  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  In  May,  1655,  and  which  at  the  same  time  were  enacted 
int  o  &  law.  ■  __  ■ 

la  Addition  to  this,  these  commissioners,  in  a  narrative  of  their  pro- 


”  Thera  nave  been  five,  1719, 1730, 1745, 1767,  and  1798. 

[  Policy  might  have  suggested  the  imprudence  of  noticing  an  au¬ 
thority  derived  from  an  act  of  the  Long  FarEament,  under  which  the 
first  charter  was  granted. 
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ceeding’s  under  then*  commissions,  (Hutchinson's  Col,  4I2-)  expressly  l*  ART  i. 
slate  that  this  colony  “admit  all  to  b  efrefyum  that  desire  it*  they  allow  v^v’W’ 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  to  all  who  live  civilly.*’  They  fur¬ 
ther  say,  that  “  this  colony,  which  admits  of  all  religions,  even  Quakers 
and  Generalists,  was  begun  bv  such  as  the  Massachusetts  would  not 
suffer  to  live  among  them,  ana  is  generally  hated  by  the  other  colonies, 
who  endeavoured  ueveral  ways  to  suppress  them.” 

The  answer  of  the  colony  in  1680,  to  the  enquiries  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  foreign  plantations  ns  stated  by  Chalmers,  is  a  farther  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  in  which  they  say,  that 
all  of  different  persuasions  and  principles  “  enjoy  their  liberty  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Majesty's  gracious  charter.**  “  We  leave  every  man  to  wa’’* 
as  God  shall  persuade  their  hearts,  and  do  actively,  impassively’  yield 
obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate.”  Though  Chalmers,  supposing  the 
law  relative  to  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  passed  in  1663-4,  consi¬ 
ders  this  answer  to  have  been  a  designed  concealment  of  that  act. 

Thus  you  have  positive  and  undiinitable  evidence,  that  the  law  ex¬ 
cluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  privileges  of  freemen  was  not  passed 
in  1633-4,  but  that  they  were,  by  law,  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  en¬ 
titled  to  ali  the  privileges  of  other  citizens ;  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  these  privileges  were  continued  bylaw  until  1719,  when,  or  in  one 
of  tli e  subsequent  re  visions,  the  words  “professing  Christianity,”  and 
“Soman  Catholics  only  excepted,”  were  inserted  by  the  revising  commit¬ 
tee.  These  words  may  possibly  have  been  inserted  in  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  laws  sent  over  in  1699,  but  of  this  the  words  afford  no  evi¬ 
dence. 

Roger  Williams  was  an  assistant  (member  of  the  upper  house)  in  the 
years  1664, 1670,  and  1671.  He  was  chosen  in  2677,  but  refused  to 
serve.  He  was  also  a  deputy  (member  of  the  lower  house)  in  May, 

1667.  These  are  the  only  years  in  which  he  was  in  office  under  the 
second  charter.  He  diedin  1682;  “When  he  was  buried  with  all  the 
solemnity  the  colony  was  able  to  shew.”  (Callender.)  Most  of  the  first 
settlers  were  dead  at  this  time.  Indeed,  that  such  a  law  should  have 
been  passed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  settlers,  is  hardly  credible.  Re¬ 
ligious  liberty  was  their  pride  and  boost.  The  records  abound  with 
affusions  to  it.  (See  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  vot  vii.  2d  series,  pp.  83, 

85,  88,  103-4.  See  also  Hutch.  Coll.  354.)  The  legal  enjoyment  of  it 
was  granted  and  secured  at  their  special  request ;  and,  notwithstanding 
this  distinguishing  feature  in  their  government  was  stigmatized  with 
the  most  reproachful  snd  opprobrious  epithets,  they  considered  it  as 
their  highest  honour ;  and  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural 
right,  dented  to  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  account  does  not  exhibit  a  very  flattering  view 
©f  the  legislative  accuracy  of  Rhode  Island ;  but  I  believe  it  exhibits  a 
true  one,  and  that  is  my  object.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  each 
revision  of  the  laws  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  delays  and  dis¬ 
appointments.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  appointment  of  the 
first  committee,  for  revissngand  printing  the  laws,  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  edition.  There  was  no  prmtingpres3  in  the  colony  till 
1745,  and  no  newspaper  printed  till  1758.  The  colony  was  frequently 
pressed  by  the  governm  ent  in  England  for  copies  of  their  laws  and  other 
proceedings,  and,  in  1699,  they  sent  over  a  copy  <4  the  laws  in  manu-‘ 
script.  How,  or  from  what  originate  they  were  made  up,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  As  usual,  it  was  done  by  a  committee.  A  list  of  the  laws  was 
ordered  to  be,  left  in  the  secretary’s  office,  but  is  not  now  to  he  found. 

I  would  also  suggest,  that  it  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  object  with  the  colony  to  lie  on  the  best  terms  with  the  mother 
country.  Being  poor,  of  small  extent  of  territory,  and  in  contention 
with  the  bordering  colonies,  both  on  account  of  its  boundaries  and 

Vox.  I. — 3  I 
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PART  J,  tolerating'  principles*  it  required  the  special  protection  of  the  British  go- 
wjment.  S  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  exception  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  printed  Jaws  (1745,)  was  inserted  with  the  view  of  ingratiating 
the  colony  the  snore  with  the  mother  country.  I  have  no  evidence  of 
this  but  the  general  tenor  of  the.  laws,  and  the  spirit  of  liberality  which 
they  always  manifest  on  religious  subjects.  In  1696,  a  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  William  Blaithvvait,  containing  a  form  of  association,  recom¬ 
mended,  to  be  entered  into,  to  defend  the  king  against  the  conspiracies 
of  the  papists,  “  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  late  horrid  con¬ 
spiracy  against  his  majesty,”  (the  assassination  plot).  It  doea  not  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  that  the  general  assembly  took  any  steps  about  it.  Why 
a  law  should  be  passed  to  exclude  from  the  privileges  of fre&nen,,  those 
who  were  not  inhabitant t,  by  those  who  believed  all  to  be  equally  enti¬ 
tled  to  their  religious  opinions,  is  difficult  to  conceive,  unless  for  the 

fiurpose  above  suggested.  There  were  no  Roman  Catholics  in  the  o»- 
ony  in  1680.  (Chalmers,  284.)  That  this  colony  was  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  of  all  religions,  as  well  of  those  of  none,  is  evident  from 
Cotton  Mather,  who  says,  anno,  1695,  “  Rhode  Island  colony  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Antinomians,  Familists,  Antisabbatarians,  Arminiau3,  Socinians, 
Quakers,  Ranters,  and  every  thing  but  Roman  Catholics  and  true  Chris, 
tians.”  Douglass,  vol.  ii.  110, 112.  The  same  fact  is  established  by  the 
testimony  of  others  of  the  old  writers,  who  speak  of  the  colony  with  the 
utmost  contempt  on  that  account,  and  also  by  the  evidence  or  the  colo¬ 
nial  records,  in  the  proceedings  of  June  session,  1584,  is  this  entry, 
“In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Simon  MeduB,  David  Brown,  and  associ¬ 
ates,  being  Jews,  presented  to  this  assembly,  bearing  date  June  24, 
1684,  *  we  declare  they  may  expect  as  good  protection  here  as  any 
stranger,  not  being  of  our  nation,  residing  among  us,  in  this  his  majesty's 
colony,  ought  to  have,  being  obedient  to  his  majesty’s  laws*  ”  These 
Jews  are  supposed  to  have  been  Portuguese. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  of  the  Hugouots  set¬ 
tled  in  this  colony.  In  the  proceedings  of  February  session,  1689-90, 
is  this  entry :  “  Ordered,  that  the  Frenchmen  that  reside  at  Narragan- 
sett  be  sent  for  by  Major  John  Greene,  to  what  place  in  Warwick  he 
Khali  appoint,  to  signify  unto  them  the  king’s  pleasure,  in.his  proclama¬ 
tion  of  war  (against  France,)  and  his  indulgence  to  such  Frenchmen  as 
behave  themselves  well,  ind  require  their  engagements  thereunto.”  ^ 

It  ia  observable,  that  the  laws  of  the  colony  never  made  any  provision 
for  ascertaining  any  other  qualification  of  a  freeman,  than  competency 
of  estate,  and  that  no  test  or  oath  could  ever  be  required  by  law  of  any 
man  in  any  case. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  laws  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  colony,  which 
places  them,  tw  advocates  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  in  matters  of 
religion,  on  an  elevation  above  their  contemporaries.  The  liberality 
df  the  most  liber?!  of  the  latter  13  confined  to  Christiana ,  believers  in  Je~ 
sss*  holy  cftwcA,  (Chalmers,  213,  215,  218, 235.) ;  that  of  the  former  is 
extended  to  all  men  of  civil  conversation,  without  regard  to  their  opi¬ 
nions,  whether  Christians  or  Jews,  believers  in  Moses,  or  Jesus,  or  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  neither.  The  life  only ,  being  of  competent  estates,  furnished 
to  the  former  evidence  of  the  fitness  to  be  freemen.  Chalmers  justly 
contends  for  (he  equal  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics  with  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  he  ought,  for  the  same  reasons,  to  have  contended  for  the 
equal  rights  of  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  all  others,  whether  believers  or 
not-believers ;  for  their  natural  rights  are  certainly  equal.  . 

14.  B.  The  records  of  the  colony  from  1663  to  168 6  are  entire.  From 
the  latter  period  to  1715,  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  are 
not  recorded ;  but  manuscript  copies  of  the  proceedings  during  this 
period,  under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  are  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  secretary’s  office,  and  have  been  examined,  except 
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for  the  year  1692,  in  which  S  have  found  the  proceedings  of  one  session  pj^Rp,  I* 
only.  , 

The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Samuel  Eddy, 
secretary  ot  this  state  irons  October,  1797,  to  May,  1819,  and  now  re¬ 
presentative  in  Congress,  in  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  me  relative  to 
the  correctness  of  Use  assertion  of  Chalmers,  (Political  Annals,  p.  276,) 
that  the  toleration  of  Roger  Williams  and  the  first  seders,  at  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island,  did  ssot  extend  to  Roman  Catholics, 

JAMES  BtriftMLL,  jfwra. 

Providence,  Mi jy  19, 1819. 


(NOTE  D.  p.  51.) 

It  will  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  Mr,  Brougham,  who  appears  to 
‘save  read  our  history,  and  not  to  be  unacquainted  with  that  of  England, 
should  have  h  warded  such  a  statement  as  the  following,  in  his  Colonial 
Policy.  “  Long  after  the  mother  country  had  relinquished  fir  ever  the 
arts  of  persecution,  they  found  votaries  'n  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  colonies ;  and  the  northern  states  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  afforded  the  disgraceful  example  of  that  spiritual  tyranny,  from 
which  their  territories  had  originally  served  as  an  asylum  ?’*  The  per¬ 
secutions  for  witchcraft,  of  which  I  have  given  a  foil  explanation  in  the 
text,  are  the  only  instances  of  spiritual  persecution,  if  they  can  he  so 
denominated,  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  New  England  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  None  took  place  after¬ 
wards,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  except  in  New  York,  where  the  royal  go¬ 
vernor,  Lord  Combury,  of  detested  memory,  attempted  to  stifle  use 
Presbyterian  worship  ;f  and  in  Maryland,  against  the  Catholics,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  British  government.  It  Is  true,  that  the  legislatures 
of*  Massachusetts  and  New  York  passed  each,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  law  proscribing  Catholic  priests ;  but  the  motive 
was  political ;  it  being  believed  that  those  priests  laboured  uniformly  to 
excite  the  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  Anglo-Americans.  No  doubt, 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  continued  for  some  time  to  prevail,  in 'a  greater 
or  less  degree,  against  popery,  alternately  the  bugbear  and  the  stalk¬ 
ing-horse  of  the  British  rulers.  They,  however,,  not  only  studiously 
fomented,  but  exacted  that  spirit  in  the  colonies;  where,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  Note,  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to  counterfeit  per¬ 
secution,  in  order  to  retain  their  favour. 

The  author  of  the  Colonial  Policy  has  not  Specified  the  period  at 
which  the  mother  country  relinquished  for  ever  the  arts  of  persecution; 
and  after  which  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  colonies  cultivated 
them ;  but  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  His  accuracy,  or  his  candour,  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  extracts,  which  I  make  from  an  article  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,*  commonly  ascribed  to  hi*  pen. 

“  The  arms  cf  William  HI.  overthrew  the  last  remnant  of  Catholic 
government  or  ascendancy  in  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and,  by  the  Articles 
in  Limerick,  Which  closed  the  scene  of  hostility  in  1691,  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privi¬ 
leges,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws 


*  B.  I.  p.  1.  *  See  Smith’s  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ill.  p,  119. 
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of  Ireland,  or  ua  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  l(. ;  and  their 
majesties,  as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom, 
will  f  "ideavour  to  proem  e  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  farther  security 
in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account 
of  their  religion.  This  solemn  instrument  of  pacification,  granted  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  was  ratified  and  published  in  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  William ;  and  in  three  years 
thereafter,  was  passed,  in  direct  violation  of  it,  the  famous  act  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  of  popery,  the  foundation  and  model  of  the  many 
barbarous  enactments  by  which  that  race  of  men  were  oppressed  for 
little  less  than  a  century  thereafter 

“  By  this  barbarous  act,  and  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  followed  up, 
Catholics  were  disabled  from  purchasing  or  inheriting  land, — from 
being  guardians  to  their  own^children,— from  having’  arms  or  horses, — 
from  serving  on  grand  juries, — from  entering  in  the  inns  of  court, — 
from  practising  as  barristers,  solicitors,  or  physicians,  &c.  &c.” 

“  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  short,  when  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  liberties  of  Englishmen  stood  on  so  triumphant  a  footing, 
nothing  remained  to  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  by  which - 
they  could  be  distinguished  from  slave  or  aliens,  but  the  right  of  voting 
at  elections.  Of  this,  too,  they  were  deprived  under  the  succeeding 
sovereigns .” 

The  following  account  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  and  of  some  of 
its  effects,  given  in  Mr.  Burke’s  speech  of  1780,  at  Bristol,  previous  to 
the  election,  is  a  still  more  pointed  commentary  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  arts  of  persecution  were  relinquished  in  Great  Britain ,for  ever,  at 
the  end  oftlie  seventeenth  century. 

“A  statute  was  fabricated,”  says  Mr.  Burke,  “in  the  year  1699,  by 
which  the  saying  mass  (a  church-service,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  jaine  as  our  liturgy,  but  very  near  it,  and  containing  no  offence 
against  the  law®,  or  against  good  morals,)  was  forged  into  a  crime  pu¬ 
nishable  with  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  teaching  school,  an  use¬ 
ful  and  virtuous  occupation,  even  the  teaching  in  a  private  family,  was, 
in  every  Catholic,  subjected  to  the  same  unproportionate  punishment — 
Your  industry,  and  the  bread  of  your  children,  »»ere  taxed  for  a  pecuni¬ 
ar}'  reward  to  stimulate  avarice  to  do  what  nature  Refused,  to  inform 
and  prosecute  on  this  law — Every  Roman  Catholic  was,  under  the  same 
act,  to  forfeit  his  estate  to  his  nearest  Protestant  relation,  until,  through 
a  profession  of  what  he  did  not  believe,  he  redeemed,  by.his  hypocrisy, 
what  the  law  had  transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  a  recompense  of  his 
profligacy.  When  thus  turned  out  of  doors  from  his  paternal  estate, 
he  was  disabled  from  acquiring  any  other  by  any  industry,  donation,  or 
charil^,;  but  was  rendered  a  foreigner  in  his  native,  land,  only  because 
he  retained  the  religion,  along  with  the  property,  handed  down  to  him 
front  those  whojiad  been  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  land  before  him.” 

“The  effects  of  the  act  have  been  as  mischievous,  as  its  origin  was 
shameful.  From  that  time,  every  person  of  that  communion,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  has  been  obliged  to  fly  from  tbe  face  of  day.  The  clergy, 
concealed  in  garrets  of  private  houses,  or  obliged  to  take  a  shelter 
(hardly  safe  U»  themselves,  but  inflnitely  dangerous  to  their  country,) 
under  the  privileges  of  foreign  ministers,  officiated  as  their  servants, 
and  under  their  protection.  The  whole  body  of  the  Catholics,  con¬ 
demned  to  beggary  and  to  ignorance  in  their  native  land,  have  been 
obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  letters,  at  the  hazard  of  all  their  other 
principles,  from  the  charity  of  your  enemies.  They  have  been  taxed 
to  their  ruin,  at  the  pleasure  of  necessitous  and  profl  igate  relations,  and 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  necessity  and  profligacy.  Examples, 
of  this  are  many  and  affecting.  Some  of  them  are  known  by  a  friend 
who  stands  near  me  in  this  hall.  It  is  butsix  or  seven  years  since  a 


clergyman,  of  tile  name  of  Mabmy,  a  man  of  morals,  ;  either  guilty,  nor  FART  3. 
accused  of  any  thing  noxious  to  the  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
.imprisonment for  t zeroising'  the  functions  of  his  religion;  and,  after 
lying  in  juii  two  or  three  y  ears,  was  relieved  by  the  mercy  ofgovern- 
ir  .it  from  perpetual  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  perpetual  banish¬ 
ment.  A  brother  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot,  a  name  respect¬ 
able  in  tins  country,  whilst  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its  concern,  was 
hauled  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  among  common  felons,  and  only 
escaped  the  same  doom,  either  by  some  error  in  the  process,  or  that 
the  wretch  who  brought  him  there  could  not  correc*'/  describe  his 
person ;  I  now  forget  which,”  &c.  (See  on  this  subject— Note  V.) 


(NOTE  E.  p.  86.) 

“  On  the  14th  of  December,  1795,”  says  Bryan  Edwards  (Hist,  of  W. 
Indies,  b.  ii.)  “  the  British  commissioners  who  went  to  the  tlavanna  for 
assistance ,  arrived  at  Montego  Bay  with  forty  chasseurs  or  Spanish 
hunters  (chiefly  people  of  colour)  and  about  one  hundred  Spanish  dogs” 
Their  number  was  really  one  hundred  and  twenty  according  to  Dallas, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  not  regularly  trained,  so  that  the’fugi- 
tive  whom  they  overtook  could  not  escape  being  torn  in  pieces  by  them. 
The  following  compact  is  copied  from  Dallas’s  History,  (vol  ii.) — 

“  Articles  of  Agreement  between  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Commissary 
and  the  undersigned  Spanish  Chasseurs. 

“  1st.  We,  the  undersigned,  oblige  ourselves  to  go  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  taking  each  three  dog3  n.~  the  hunting  and  seizing  negroes. — 
2d.  That,  when  arrived  at  the  said  island,  and  informed  of  the  situation 
of  the  runaway  or  rebellious  negroes,  we  oblige  ourselves  to  practice 
;  every  means  that  may  be  necessary  to  pursue,  and  to  apprehend  with  our 
dogs,  said  rebellious  negroes.— 3d.  Our  stay  in  the  island  shall  be  three 
months. — 4th.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  our  being  three  months  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  government  should  consider  our  residence  there  for 
a  longer  time  necessary,  it  then  shall  be  at  our  option  to  make  a  new' 
agreement,”  &c.  [Here  follows  the  signatures,  &c.j 


(NOTE  F.  p.  92.) 

“To  his  most  excellent  majesty  George,  King  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 
;&c. 

“  The  humble  petition  of  his  subjects,  the  late  French  Inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia,  formerly  settled  on  the  Bay  of  Minas  and  rivers  thereunto 
belonging;  now  residing  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of 
.  themselves  and  y°  rest  of  the  late  inhabitants  of  the  said  bay,  and  also  of 
those  formerly  settled  on  the  river  oF  Annapolis-Royal,  wheresoever 
dispersed. 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

“  It  is  not  in  our  power  sufficiently  to  trace  back  the  conditions  upon 
which  our  ancestors  first  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  protection  of 
your  majesty’s  predecessors^  as  the  greatest  part  of  our  ciders. who 
were  acquainted  with  these  transactions  are  dead,  blit  more  especially 
because  our  papers,  which  contained  our  contracts,  records,  &;c.  were 
i'i  violence  taken  rrom  us,  some  time  before  the  unhappy  catastrophe 
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j.  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  calamities  we  are  now  under,  but 
Wc  alwayH  understood  the  foundation  thereof  to  be  from  an  agreement 
'*  made  between  your  mu  jeaty’a  commanders  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  our  fore¬ 

fathers,  about  the  year  1713,  whereby  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  under  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  British 
government,  with  an  exemption  from  bearing  arms,  and’  the  allowance 
of  tho  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  ,  (and  within  the  compass  of  some  of  our 
memories,)  that  in  the  year  1730,  general  Philips,  the  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  did  in  your  majesty’s  name  confirm  unto  us,  and  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  bay  of  Minas  and  rivers  thereunto  be- 
longing,  the  free  and  entire  possession  of  those  lands  we  were  then 
possessed  of,  which  by  gran’  from  the  former  French  government  we 
held  to  us  and  our  heirs  forever,  on  paying  the  customary  quit-rents,  &c. 
And  on  condition  that  we  should  behave  with  due  submission  and  fidelity 
to  }  our  majesty,  agreeable  to  the  oath  which  was  then  administered  to 
us,  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 

“  We  sincerely  promise  and  swear  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that 
“  we  shall  be  entirely  faithful,  and  will  truly  submit  ourselves  to  his 
“  majesty  king  George,  whom  we  acknowledge  as  sovereign  lord  of 
“  New  Scotland,  or  Arcadia ;  so  God  help  us.” 

“  And  at  the  same  time,  the  said  general  Philips  did,  in  like  manner, 
promise  the  said  French  inhabitants  in  your  majesty’s  name,  *  That  they 
should  have  the  true  exerc'se  of  their  religion,  and  be  exempted  from 
bearing  arms  and  from  being  employed  in  war  either  against  the  French 
or  Indians.’  Under  the  sanction  of  this  solemn  engagement  we  held  our 
lands,  made  further  purchases,  annually  paying  pur  quit-rents,  &c.,  and 
we  bad  the  greatest  reason  to  conclude  that  your  majesty  did  not  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  above  agreement :  and  that  our  conduct  continued  during 
a  long  course  of  years  to  be  such  as  recommended  us  to  your  gracious 
protection,  and  to  the  regard  of  the  governor  of  New  England,  appears 
from  a  printed  declaration  made  seventeen  years  after  thi3  time,  by  his 
excellency  William  Shirley,  governor  of  New  England,  which  was  pub- 
fished  and  dispersed  in  our  country,  some  originals  of  which  nave 
escaped  from  the  general  destruction  of  most  of  our  papers,  part  of 
which  is  as  follows. 

“  Bv  his  Majesty’s  command, 

“  A  declaration  of  William  Shirley,  Esq.  captain-general  apd  governor 
in  chief,  in  and  over  his  majesty’s  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c. 

44  To  his  majesty’s  subjects  tho  French  inhabitants  of  his  province  of 
Nova  Scotia :  Whereas,  upon  being  informed  that  a  report  had  been  pro¬ 
pagated  among  his  majesty’s  subjects  the  French  inhabitants  of  his 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  there  v/as  rn  intention  to  remove  them 
from  their  settlements  in  that  province,  I  did,  by  my  declaration,  dated 
16th  September,  1746,  signify  to  them  that  the  same  was  groundless, 
and  that  I  was  on  the  contrary  persuaded  that  his  majesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously  pleased  to  extend  his  royal  protection  to  ai!  such  of  them  as 
should  continue  in  their  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  him,  and  in  no  wise 
abet  or  hold  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  his  crown,  and  there¬ 
in  assured  them  that  1  would  make  a  favourable  representation  of  their 
state  and  circumstances  to  his  majesty,  and  did  accordingly  transmit  a 
rcpreseptatiort  thelnesbC.J;©  be  laid  before  him,  and  have  thereupon  re- 
ceived  Jstsroysd  p!e^re*  tpuching  bis  aforesaid  subjects  in  Nova  Scotia, 
with  his  express  coihmajrdS  to  signify  the  same  to  them  in  his  name: 
Now  by  virtue  thereb?,  and  in  obedience  to  his  majesty’s  said  orders,  I 
do  hereby  declare  in  hi#  majesty's  name,  that  there  is  not  the  least  foun¬ 
dation  for  any  apprehensions  of  his  majesty’s  intending  to  remove  them, 
die  said  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  tneir  said  settlements  and  bn- 
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oitaiiouy  within  the  said  province,  hut  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  his  im-  PAUT 
jeaiy’s  resolution  to  protect  and  maintain  all  ouch  of  them  as  have  ad-  , 

Wed  to,  and  shall  continue  in  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  him  in  the 
quiet  ami  peaceable  possession  of  their  respective  habitations  and  set¬ 
tlements,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  as  his  sub¬ 
jects,  &c.  &c. 

“  Dated  at  I _ on,  the  21st  of  October,  1747. 

“  And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  letter  dated  29th  June,  in  the  same 
year,  wrote  to  our  .deputies  by  Mr.  Muscarine,  then  your  majesty’s  chief 
commander  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  refers  to  governor  Shirley’s  first  de¬ 
claration,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  legally  authenticated,  part  of  which 
is  as  follows,  viz. 

“  ‘  As  to  the  fear  you  say  you  labour  under  on  account  of  being  threat¬ 
ened  to  be  made  to  evacuate  the  country,  you  have  in  possession  hi9 
‘excellency  William  Shirley’s  printed  letter,  wherehy  you  may  be 
‘  made  easy  in  that  respect :  you  are  sensible  of  the  promise  I  have 
*  made  to  you,  the  effects  of  which  you  have  already  felt,  that  I  would 
‘  protect  you  so  long  as  by  your  good  conduct  and  fidelity  to  the  crown 
‘of  Great  Britain  you  would  enable  me  so  to  do,  which  promise  I  do 
‘  again  repeat  to  you,’ 

“  Near  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  before  mentioned  declara¬ 
tion,  it  was  required  that  our  deputies  should,  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  renew  the  oath  formerly  taken  to  general  Philips,  which  was  done 
without  any  mention  of  bearing  arms— and  we  can  with  truth  say,  that 
we  are  not  sensible  of  any  alteration  in  our  disposition  or  conduct  since 
that  time,  but  that  we  always  continued  to  retain  a  grateful  regard  to 
your  majesty  and  your  government,  notwithstanding  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  surrounded  with  difficulties  unknown  to  us  before. 

Your  majesty  determine.,  to  fortify  our  province  and  settle  Halifax ; 
which  the  French  looking  upon  with  jealousy,  they  made  frequent  in¬ 
cursions  through  our  country  in  order  to  annoy  that  settlement,  where¬ 
by  we  came  exposed  to  many  straits  and  hardships;  yet  from  the  obli¬ 
gations  we  were  under,  from  the  oath  we  had  taken,  we  were  never 
under  any  doubt  but  that  it  was  our  indispensible  duty  and  interest  to 
remain  true  to  your  government  and  our  oath  of  fidelity,  hoping  that  in 
time  those  difficulties  would  be  removed,  and  we  should  see  per  "e  and 
tranquillity  restored :  and  if,  from  the  change  of  affairs  in  Nova  Scotia, 
your  majesty  had  thought  it  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  said 
province,  to  let  as  remain  there  upon  the  terms  promised  us  by  your 
governors,  in  your  majesty’s  name,  we  si  ould  doubtless  ha\  j  acquiesced 
with  any  other  reasonable  proposal  which  might  have  been  made  to  us, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  aged  parents  and  tender  wives  and 
children ;  and  we  are  persuaded  if  that  had  been  the  case,  wherever  we 
had  retired,  we  should  have  held  ourselves  under  the  strongest  obliga¬ 
tions  of  gratitude  from  a  thankful  remembrance  of  the  happiness  we  had 
enjoyed  under  your  majesty’s  administration  and  gracious  protection. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  general  Cornwallis,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  did  require  that  we  should  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  without  the  exemption  before  allowed  us,  of  not  bearing  arms ; 
but  this  we  absolutely  refused,  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  principal 
condition  upon  which  our  forefathers  agreed  to  settle  under  the  British 
government. 

And  we  acquainted  governor  Cornwall  that  if  your  majesty  was 
not  willing  to  continue  that  exemption  to  us,  we  desired  liberty  xo  eva¬ 
cuate  the  country,  proposing  to  settle  on  the  island  of  St.  John's,  where 
the  French  government  was  willing  to  let  us  have  land,  which  proposal 
he  at  that  time  refused  to  consent  to,  but  told  us  he  would  acquaint  your 
majesty  therewith,  and  return  us  an  answer.  But  we  never  received 
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PAUT  I.  tin  answer,  nw  was  nay  proposal  of  that  made  to  ua  until  wo  were  made 
pViaonotv. 

After  the  aoUiement  of  Halsfus,  wo  aulfereii  many  abuses  and  5n» 
miHatVom  your  mujcrty’a  enemies,  more  especially  from  the  Indians  isi 
the  interest  of  the  French,  by  whom  our  cattle  was  killed,  our  houses 
pillaged,  ant!  many  of  us  personally  abused  and  put  in  fear  of  our  lives, 
and  some  even  carried  away  prisoners  towards  Canada,  solely  on  ac. 
coimt  of  enr  resolution  steadily  to  maintain  our  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
English  government,  particularly  ftdnd  Leblanc  (om* public  notary,)  was 
*aken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  actually  travelling  in  your  majesty’s 
service,  his  house  pillaged,  and  himself  carried  to  the  French  fort,  from 
whence  he  did  not  recover  his  liberty  but  with  great  difficulty,  after 
ffitsr  years  captivity. 

“  We  were  likewise  obliged  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  made  for  prevision,  cuttle,  &e.  upon  pain  of  military  execution, 
which  vve  had  reason  to  believe  the  government  was  made  sensible  was 
5sal  ah  act  of  choice  on  our  part,  but  of  necessity,  , ns  those  in  authority 
appeared  to  take  in  good  pari  the  representations  we  always  made  ta 
thorn  after  any  thing  of  that  nature  had  happened. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  we  thu3  laboured  under,  yet 
we  dare  appeal  to  the  several  governors,  both  at  Halifax  and  Annapolis- 
Koval,  for  testimonies  of  our  being  always  ready  and  willing  to  obey 
their  orders,  and  give  all  the  assistance  in  our  power,  either  in  furnish¬ 
ing  provisions  and  materials,  or  making  roads,  building  Forts,  esc.  agree¬ 
able  to  your  majesty’s  orders,  and  our  oath  of  fidelity,  whensoever  cal- 
led  upon,  or  required  thereunto. 

“It  was  also  our  constant  care  to  give  notice  to  your  majesty’s  com¬ 
manders  of  the  danger  they  from  time  to  time  have  been  exposed  to 
by  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  had.  the  intelligence  we  gave  been  always 
attended  to,  many  Uvea  might  have  been  spared,  particularly  in  the  un¬ 
happy  affair,  which  befel  major  Noble  and  his  brother  at  Grand-Pray, 
when  they,  with  great  numbers  of  their  men,  Were  cut  off  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  advices  we  had  given  them  of  die 
danger  they  were  in;  and  yet  we  have  been  very  unjustly  accused  as 
parties  in  that  massacre. 

“  And  although  we  have  been  thus  anxiously  concerned  to  manifest 
cur  fidelity  in  these  several  respects,  yet  it  has  been  fidsely  insinuated, 
that  it  Issd  been  curgeaetw!  practice  to  abet  and  support  your  majesty’s 
enemies ;  bat  we  trust  that  your  majesty  will  not  suffer  suspicions  and 
SiCCUSafioBS  to  be  received  as  proofs  sufficient  to  reduce  some  thousands 
*F  innocent  people,  from  the  most  happy  situation  to  a  state  of  the 
grsmMot  dbCscjss  and  misery!  No,  this  was'Sor  from  our  thoughts;  we 
esteemed  our  situation  so  happy  as  fov  no  means  to  desire  n  change. 
We  hare  always  desired,  and  again  desire  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
answer  ear  accusers  in  a  judicial  way-  In  the  mean  time  permit  us  Sir, 
here  solemnly declare,  that  these  accusations  are  utterly  false  and 
groundless,  so  ■  fer  sss  they  concern  us  as  a  collective  body  of  people. 
It  hs&h  been  always  our  desire  to  live  as  our  fhth.  rs  hath  done,  as  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  under  your  majesty’s  royal  protection,  with  an  unfeigned 
res&latioa  to  maintain  our  oath  cf  fidelity  to  the  utmost  of  cur  power. 
T«1  St  cannot  be  expected,  but  that  amongst  us,  as  well  as  amongst  other 
people,  there  have  been  some  weak  and  false-hearted  persons  suscepti¬ 
ble  «f  bsingfiiifeed  by  t3be  enemy  so  as  to  break  the  oath  of  fidelity'. 
Twelve  :oF  Shese  wests,  outlawed  in  governor  Shirley’s  pyoebanation  be¬ 
fore  ffiffisfioneds be  .found  that  tbs  number  of  such  false-' 
hearted  men  amongst  ns  were  very  few,  considering  cur  situation,  the 
number  '-of wxr  inhabitants,  and  bow  we  stood  circujsistrmeed  lfi.se versi 
respettls^  -and  2t.sra>y  easily  he  jsade  appear,  that  it  was  the :  constant 


’  'T  tfOTES.- 

care  of  our  deputies  to -prevail  and  pul  a  slop  tc  such  wicked  conduct 
when  it  came  to  their  knowledge. 

“  We  understood  that  the  aid  granted  lo  the  French  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ofChignccto  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  accelerate  our  tv  in; 
but  we  trust  that  your  majesty  will  not  permit  the  innocent  lo  he  in¬ 
volved  with  the  guilty;  no  consequence  can  be  justly  drawn,  that  be¬ 
cause  those  people  yielded  lo  the  threats  and  persuasions  of  the  enemy, 
we  should  do  the  same.  They  were  situated  so  far  from  Halifax  as  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  protection  of  the  English  government, 
which  was  not  our  case  ;  we  were  separated  from  them  by  sixty  miles 
of  uncultivated  land,  and  had  no  other  connexion  with  them  than  what 
is  usual  with  neighbours  at  such  a  distance  t  and  wc  can  truly  say  we 
looked  on  their  defection  from  your  majesty’s  interest  with  great’ pain 
and  rnxiety.  Nevertheless,  not  long  before  our  being  made  prisoners, 
the  house  in  which  we  kept  our  contracts,  records,  deeds,  &c.  was  in¬ 
vested  with  an  armed  force,  and  all  our  papers  violently  carried  awaj’f 
none  of  which  have  to  this  day  been  returned  us,  whereby  we  are  in  n 
great  measure  deprived  of  means  of  making  cur  iunocency  and  the  just¬ 
ness  of  our  complaints  appear  in  their  true  light. 

“  Upon  our  sending  n  remonstrance  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
the  violence  that  had  been  offered  us  by  the  seizure  of  our  papers,  and 
of  the  groundless  fears  the  government  appeared  to  be  under  on  our 
account,  by  their  taking  away  our  arms,  no  answer  was  returned  iis  ;  but 
those  who  had  signed  the  remonstrance,  and  some  time  after  sixty 
more,  in  all  about  eighty  of  our  elders,  were  summoned  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  governor  and  council,  which  they  immediately  complied  with, 
and  it  was  required  of  them  that  they  should  take  thcouth  of  allegiance, 
without  the  exemption,  which,  during  a  course  of  near  fifty  years,  had 
been  granted  to  us  and  to  our  fathers,  of  not  being  obliged  to  bear 
arms,  and  which  was  the  principal  condition  upon  which  our  ancestors 
agreed  to, remain  in  Nova  Scotia,  when  the  rest  of  the  French  inhabi¬ 
tants  evacuated  the  country,  which,  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  inclination 
and  judgment,  we  thought  ourselves  engaged  in  duty  absolutely  to  re¬ 
fuse.  Nevertheless,  we  freely  offered,  and  would  gladly  have  renewed, 
car  oath  of  fidelity,  but.  this  was  not  accepted  of,  and  we  were  all  im¬ 
mediately  made  prisoners,  and  were  told  by  the  governoty  that  oiir 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  were  forfeited  for  your  majesty’s  use. 
As  to  those  who  remained  at  home,  they  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  commanders  in  the  forts,  which,  we  showing  some  fear  lo 
comply  with,  on  the  accouut  of  the  seizure  of  our  papers,  and  impri¬ 
sonment  of  so  many  of  our  elders,  we  bad  the  greatest  assurance  given 
us  that  there  was  no  other  design  but  to  make  us  renew  our  former  oath 
vf  fidelity ;  yet  as  soon  as  we  were  within  the  fort,  the  same  judgment 
was  passed  on  us  as  had  been  passed  on  our  brethren  at  Halifax,  and  we 
were  also  made  prisoners. 

“*Thus,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  grants  made  to  our  fathers  by 
general  Philips,  and  the  declaration  made  by  governor  Shirley  and  -Mr. 
Mascarine  in  your  majesty’s  name,  that  it  was  your  majesty’s  resolution 
to  protect  and  maintain  all  such  of  us  as  should  continue  in  their  duty 
and  allegiance  to  your  majesty,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of 
their  settlements,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges, 
23  your  majesty’s  subjects we  found  ourselves  at  once  deprived  •  of 
ear  estates  and  liberties,  without  any  judicial  process,  or  even  without 
any  accusers  appearing  against  us,  and  this  solely  grounded  on  mistaken 
Jsalouaiea  and  false  suspicions  that  we  are  inclinable  to  take  part  with 
your  majesty’s  enemies.  But  we  agaiei  declare  that  that  accusation  is 
groundless  s  it  was  always  our  fixed  resolution  to  maintain  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  we  had  taken,  not  only  from  a 
sense  of  indispensable  duty,  but  also  because  we  were  well  satisfied  with 
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PART  I.  our  situation  under  your  majesty’s  government  and  protection,  and  did 
not  think  it  could  be  tv/  .ered  by  any  change  which  could  be  proposed 
to  us.  It  has  also  been  falsely  insinuated  that  we  held  the  opinion  that 
we  might  be  absolved  from  our  oath  so  as  to  break  it  with  impunity; 
but  this  we  likewise  sob  nnly  declare  to  be  a  false  accusation,  and  which 
we  plainly  evinced,  by  jur  exposing  ourselves  to  so  great  losses  and 
sufferings,  rather  than  take  the  oath  proposed  to  the  governor  and 
council,  because  we  apprehended  we  could  not  in  conscience  comply 
therewith. 

Thus  we,  our  ancient  parents  and  grand  parents,  (men  of  great  in- 
tegrity  and  approved  fidelity  to  your  majesty,)  and  our  innocent  wives 
and  children,  became  the  unhappy  victims  to  those  groundless  fears: 
we  were  transported  into  the  English  colonies,  and  this  was  done  in  so 
much  haste,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  our  necessities  and  the  tenderest 
ties  of  nature,  that  from  the  most  social  enjoyments  and  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances,  many  found  themselves  destitute  of  the  necessaries  cf  life  -. 
Parents  were  separated  from  children,  and  husbands  from  wives,  some 
of  whom  have  not  to  this  day  met  again ;  and  we  were  so  crowded  in  the 
transport  vessels,  that  we  had  not  room  even  for  all  our  bodies  to  lay 
down  at  once,  and  consequently  were  prevented  from  carrying  with  us 
proper  necessaries,  especially  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  aged 
and  weak,  many  of  whom  quickly  ended  their  misery  with  their  lives. 
And  even  those  amongst  us  who  had  suffered  deeply  from  your  majesty’s 
enemies,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  your  majesty’s  government, 
were  equally  involved  in  the  common  calamity,  cf  which  Ren 6  Lablane, 
the  notary  public  before  mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  instance.  He  was 
'  •  seized,  confined,  and  brought  awav  among  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  twenty  children,  and  about  one  hundred  and  ffty 
grand  children,  were  scattered  in  different  colonies,  se  that  he  waa  put 
on  shore  at  JVew  York  with  only  his  wife  and  two  youngest  children,  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  from  whence  he  joined  three  more  of  his 
children  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  without  any  more  notice  being 
taken  of  him  than  any  of  us,  notwithstanding  h‘13  many  years  labour  and 
deep  sufferings  for  your  majesty’s  service. 

4‘  The  miseries  we  have  since  endured  are  scarce  sufficiently  to  be 
expressed,  being  reduced  for  a  livelihood  to  toil  and  hard  labour  in  a 
southern  clime,  so  disagreeable  to  our  constitutions,  that  most  of  us 
have  been  prevented  by  sickness  from  procuring  the  necessary  subsist- 
ence  for  our  families,  and  therefore  are  threatened  with  that  which  we 
esteem  the  greatest  aggravation  of  all  our  sufferings,  even  of  having 
our  children  forced  from  us,  and  bound  out  to  strangers,  and  exposed 
to  contagious  distempers  unknown  in  our  native  country. 

“This,  compared  with  the  affluence  and  ease  we  enjoyed,  shows  our 
condition  to  be  extremely  wretched.  We  have  already  seen  in  this 
■  province  of  Pennsylvania  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  people,  which  is 
more  than  half  the  number  that  were  landed  here,  perish  through  misery 
and  various  diseases.  In  this  great  distress  and  misery,  we  have,  under 
God,  none  but  your  majesty  to  look  to  with  hopes  of  relief  and  redress : 
We  therefore  hereby  implore  your  gracious  protection,  and  request,  you 
may  be  pleased  to  let  the  justice  of  our  complaints  be  truly  and  impar¬ 
tially  enquired  into,  and  that  your  majesty  would  please  »o  grant  us  such 
relief  as  m  your  justice  and  clemency  you  will  think  our  case  requires, 
and  we  shall  hold  ourselves  bound  to  pray,”  &c. 

This  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Acadians  had  not  the  least  effect  with  the 
British  government.  When  Jasper  Mauduit,  agent  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts,  represented  to  Mr.  Grenville,  the  British  Minister,  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  looking  upon  the  Acadians  as  of  the  number 
of  those  who  had  been  his  most  faithful  subjects,  had  signified  his  wil- 


NOTES. 


fineness  to  order  transports  for  conveying  them  to  France.,  from  the  PART  L 
British  provinces,  Ms.  Grenville  immediately  said — '‘that  cannot  be™ 
that  is  contrary  to  our  acts  of  navigation— how  can  the  French  court 
send  ships  to  our  colonies  ?”  (See  the  letter  of  Jasper  Manduit,  dated 
Dec.  1768,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives— ‘in  the  vol.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll,  for  1799. 


(NOTE  G.  p.  113.) 

“  The  English  made,  in  1745,  an  important  conquest,  which  they 
considered  as  an  ample  indemnification  for  the  losses  which  the  allies 
had  suffered  in  the  low  countries :  it  was  that  of  Cape  Breton,”  &c. 
Koch.  Histoirc  Mrcgee  des  Traiteo  de  Poise.  Vol.  ii. 

In  the  negotiations  of 1748,  France  prescribed  the  restitution  of  Louis- 
bourg  as  the  first  article  of  a  pacification.  It  was  the  first  point  taken 
up  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  the  British  minister 
stated  a,t  once  the  readiness  of  England  to  restore  it,  for  certain  equi- . 
valents.  We  have  the  following  account  in  that  instructive  work,  ms- 
toire  de  la  Diplomatic  Frangaise,  (b.  v.  vol.  5.) 

“  A  memoir  was  sent  by  the  French  court  to  the  Count  St.  Sdverin, 
its  minister  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Cape 
Breton  to  France,  and  upon  the  fata!  consequences  of  leaving  that 
island  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  relation  to  the  free  trade  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  general  trade  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe.” 
“It  will  be  the  more  necessary,”  said  the  official  instructions,  “  to  show 
merely  a  moderate  wish  to  recover  the  island,  as  we  know  that  Eng land 
has  it  not  musk  at  heart  to  retain  her  conquest.  The  Count  St.  Sgverin 
may  the  n  give  the  Ear)  of  Sandwich  to  understand,  that  the  loss  of 
Cape  Breton  is  less  important  in  itself,  than  on  account  of  the  stress 
laid  upon  it  by  the  public  opinion  in  France ;  and  that  the  king  does 
not  attach  so  much  consequence  to  the  matter  himself,  as  not  to  prefer 
an  equivalent  in  the  low  countries,”  &c. 

It  is  stated  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  made  these  quotations, 
that  the  British  court  proposed  to  France,  in  1755,  that  tne  whole 
southern  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  should  remain  minhubited and 
the  lakes  unappropriated.  “  The  pretext  of  the  war  of  1756,”  says  the 
same  work,  “  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  encroachment  of  the 
French  on  the  limits  of  Acadia,  and  some  acts  of  violence  committed  on 
the  Ohio ;  but  the  real  motive  was  to  avail  herself  of  the  supposed 
weakness  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  to  destroy  the  French  navy,  and 
to  avenge  the  defeats  of  Fontenoyand  ofLawfeldt.  (Vol.  vi.b.  1.) 


(NOTE  H.  p.  119.) 

BraddociFs  papers  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the  year 
1757,  there  was  made  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  a  translation  of 
three  French  volumes  found  on  board  a  French  privateer,  and  contain¬ 
ing  authenticated  copies  of  those  papers.  They  throw  great  light  upon 
the  origin  of  his  expedition,  and  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  government  for  good  faith  in  its  negotiation  with  France,  preli¬ 
minary  to  the  war  of  1756.  A  few  extracts  from  the  instructions  given 
to  Braddock,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  government,  may  serve 
to  amuse,  the  American  reader. 
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PAli'i'  f.  4‘  Hia  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,”  says  the  letter  of  in- 
structionn  of  November  25,  1754,  •*  recommend:;  to  you  unit  it  be  con¬ 
stantly  observed  among  the  troops  under  you?  command,  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  careful  that  they  be  not  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  Indians,  with 
which  they  are  yet  unacquainted,  whom  the  French  will  certainly  em¬ 
ploy  lo  frighten  than.  His  Uoyal  Highness  recommends  to  you  the  visit¬ 
ing’  your  posts  night  and  day,  that  your  colonels  and  other  officers  be 
careful  to  doit,  and  that  you  yourself  frequently  set  them  the'  example, 
and  give  all  your  troops  plainly  to  understand  that  no  excuse  mil  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  any  surprise  whatsoever. 

Part  of  a  letter  from  General  Jlraddock,  to  the  Hon .  Thomas  Robinson .  1 
“  Alexandria,  19th  of  April,  1755. 

'  **  Governor  Shirley  will  acquaint  you,  sir,  of  the  expense  of  Mw  Eng¬ 
land  upon  the  prodigious  levy  of  men  that  has  been  made  in  these  go- 
veruments,  for  the  enterprises  of  the  north ,  the  other  governors  have  done 
very  little,  or  rather  nothing.  I  cannot  but  take  the  liberty  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  you  the  necessity  of  laying  a  tax  upon  alt  hie  niryesfy’s  dominions 
in  oimerica,  agreeably  to  the  result  of  council,  for  reimbursing  the  great 
sums  that  must  be  advanced  for  the  service  and  interest  of  the  colonies 
in  this  important  crisis.” 


J'"Wi  the  same  to  the  same. 

«  Fort  Cumberland,,  (at  Will’s  Creek,) 
June  5th,  1755. 

“  1  have  at  last  assembled  all  the  troops  destined  for  the  attack  of 
Fort  du  Qucsnc,  which  amount  to  two  thousand  effective  men,  of  which 
then'  are  eleven  hundred  furnished  by  the  southern  provinces,  -who  have- 
so  Utile  courage  and  tlisposition ,  that  scarce  any  military  service  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them,  though  1  have  employed  the  best  officers  to  form 
them.” 

“  I  desired  Mr.  B.  Franklin,  Post-Master  of  Pennsylvania ,  who  has 
great  credit  in  the  provinces,  to  hire  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  wag¬ 
gons  and  the  number  of  l.  ;  ses  necessary,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
goodness  and  readiness,  that  it  is  almost  the  first  instance  of  integrity, 
address,  and  ability  that  1  have  seen  in  all  these  provinces.” 


(NOTE  I.  p.  125  ) 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief;  the  Earl  of 'Loudon,  though 
oF  a  very  lordly  carriage  towards  the  provincials,  was  unable  to  stifle 
the  petulence  of  their  press.  The  newspapers  of  their  large  towns 
carped  and  sneered  at  his  operations,  in  a  manner  that  might  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  master  of  fewer  legions  to  exert  a  vigour  beyond  the  law. 
The  following  piece  published  in  the  New  York  gazette,  during  his 
presence  in  that  city,  shows  the  boldness  of  the  censorship  exe.cised 
over  me  management  of  the  British  commanders,  and  furnishes  a  good 
sketch  of  the  first  campaigns  of  the  war. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  New  Fork,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  dated  New-- 
York,  August  26, 1757. 

“The  situation  of  affairs  in  America,  grow  mors  and  more  danger¬ 
ous  s  and  what  makes  cs  despair  of  seeing  tilings-  mend,  la  that,  by  1 
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know  not  what  fatality  ot‘  conduct  i>t  our  eomnauderu,  the  more  wo  are  |>Ali.T  f. 
strengthened  with  land  forces  from  Grout  lirit.  in,  the  more  ground  we  '  \ 

lose  against  the  French,  whoso  number  of  regular  troops  is,  according 
to  the  best  information  we  can  get  here,  much  inferior  to  ours. 

“  To  give  you  some  idea  of  this,  all  the  success  we  can  pretend  to 
boast  of  m  the  course  of  this  war,  happened  in  the  tw o  first  years  of  it, 
when  we  had  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  regular  troops  we  now  have,  anti 
the  French  had  at  least  an  equal  number  in  Canada  ami  Louisbourg. 

“  Our  campaign  in  1755,  opened  with  uu  expedition  against  the  cn- 
croachments  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  about  tour  hundred 
troops  of  the  three  regiments  posted  here,  and  two  thousand  New* 

England  irregulars,  fitted  out  from  Uoslon ;  which  was  conducted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  French  forts  upon  the  isthmus  ere  soon  sur¬ 
rendered  to  us ;  their  garrisons  transported  to  Louisbourg ;  one  of  their 
forts  upon  the  river  St.  John,  abandoned  by  them,  unci  their  settlements 
■about  it  broken  up ;  and  in  the  same  year  our  own  fortifications  were 
advanced  towards  Montreal  as  far  aa  lake  St,  Sacrament,  now  lake  . 

George,  us  in  the  preceding  year  they  hud  likewise  begun  to  be  upon 
the  river  Kennebeck,  towards  the  metropolis  of  Canada  :-~And  the 
French  general  Deiakau,  who  came  from  France  that  year  with  about 
three  thousand  troops,  and  hud  begun  his  march  to  invest  Oswego,  was 
prevented  from  making  an  attempt  upon  it,  and  defeated  in  his  attack 
upon  our  camp  at  Lake  George  ;  and  in  the  year  1756,  a  large  party  of 
French  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians,  which  attacked  by  surprise  a 
party  of  ourbatteaux  men,  upon  the  river  Onondago,  were  entirely  de¬ 
feated  by.as  inferior  number  of  them. 

“  No  sooner  were  our  forces  increased  by  those  which  arrived  here 
from  Europe  with  general  Abercrombie,  in  June,  1756,  but  things  took 
a  very  different  turn.  Though  timely  information  was  given,  that  a 
large  French  camp  was  formed  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Oswego, 
with  intent  speedily  to  attack  it;  yet,  by  some  unaccountable  delay  to 
send  it  a  reinforcement,  that  most  material  place  was  lost ;  General 
Webb,  who  did  at  last  embark  with  one  for  its  relief,  not  setting  out 
till  two  days  before  it  was  taken. 

“Our  next  misfortune,  which  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  this, 
was,  that  when  our  general  had  got  as  far  as  the  great  carrying-place, 
at  Oneida,  (a  pass  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,)  which  was  so 
strongly  fortified,  and  so  inaccessible  to  the  enemy’s  artillery,  that  it 
might  have  defied  the  whole  French  army  to  take  it,  he  demolished 
the  fort  and  works  there  in  a  few  days,  and  retired  with  his  forces  to  a 
place  called  the  Gferman-Flats,  which  is  sixty  miles  nearer  Albany,  and 
soon  after  to  Schenectady,  which  is  no  more  than  seventeen  miles  from 
that  city ;  and  thereby  not  only  abandoned  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
and  their  country,  to  the  enemy,  but  left  the  French  a  free  passage 
from  Oswego,  through  the  Mohawks  river,  to  Schenectady. — And  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this,  is,  that  whilst  the  general  was  de¬ 
molishing  the  works  at  this  carrying-place,  and  retiring  back  to  Sche¬ 
nectady,  the  French  were  as  busy  in  demolishing  the  works  at  Oswego, 
and  retiring  from  thence  back  towards  Montreal. 

“  This  precipitate  retreat  was  immediately  followed  by  as  fatal  a  de¬ 
lay  ;  for  though  we  had  a  sufficient  force  ready  to  have  proceeded  that 
year  in  our  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  yet  we  wasted  the  whole 
season  in  entrenching  at  Lake  George,  and  fortifying  Fort  William- 
Henry  there:  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  we  not  only  lost  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  making  an  attempt  against  Crown  Point,  but 
paid  for  that  neglect,  by  the  Urs  of  Fort  William-Henry  itself,  this 
year. 

“  This  closed  our  operations  in  1756 :  The  beginning  of  this  year  was- 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg, 
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PAUT  I.  which  took  us  up  .till  the  latter  end  of  June ;  then  our  transports  sailed 
ft'oni  hence  for  Halifax,  with  about  ais  thousand  regular  troops ;  and  in 
their  passage  most  miraculously  escaped  being  taken  by  the  French 
ships,  which,  we  are  informed,  had  been  about  five  days  before  cruiz¬ 
ing  off'  that  harbour.  After  spending  about  five  weeks  at  Halifax  in 
holding  councils  of  war,  the  result  of  them  was,  to  lay  ..side  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Louisbouvg. 

“  Whilst  we  were  employed  in  making  this  dangerous  passage. to  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  holding  councils  of  war  there,  Mons.  Montcalm  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  Lord  Loudon’s  absence,  and  proceeded  from  Quebec  to 
Grown  Point,  with  about  ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  regular  troopg, 
Canadians,  and  Indians ;  from  whence  he  made  Fort  William-Henry  a 
visit,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  about  five  or  six  days,  and  de¬ 
molished  :  disabled  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men,  from  serving  against  the  French  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  months ;  made  himself  master  of  our  magazines  of  provision 
and  stores ;  the  former  of  which  were  of  very  great  service  to  the  ene¬ 
my;  and  secured  the  entire  possession  of  the  lakes  between  Lake 
George  and  Montreal;  finished  this  business,  and  retired  with  his 
army,  before  the  return  of  Lord  Loudon  with  his  troops  from  Halifax, 
which  are  expected  here  every  day. 

“Such  is  the  present  state  of  our.aflfahs,  the  fruits  of  our  two  last 
years  inactive  campaigns,  of  ou,  want  of  proper  intelligence,  and  the 
little  use  we  make  of  what  we  do  get !  we  find  by  wotul  experience, 
that  our  great  numbers  of  regular  troops  have  been  of  no  service,  for 
want  of  proper  management ;  the  French  carry  all  before  them :  and 
what  the  next  year  will  produce,  God  only  knows;  I  tremble  to 
think.” 


(NOTE  J.  p.  131.) 

Every  account  of  these  campaigns,  which  was  published  in  England, 
contained  some  fabricated  or  distorted  anecdotes,  tending  to  bring  ri¬ 
dicule  or  contempt  upon  the  provincials.  In  Knox’s  Historical  Jour¬ 
nal,*  for  instance,  the  most  considerable  and  esteemed  work  respecting 
the  operations  in  America  from  1756  to  1760, 1  find  such  stories  as  the 
two  which  i  am  to  quote,  and  which  have  neither  verisimilitude  nor 
poignancy  to  compensate  for  their  falsehood. 

“  March  28, 1758. — Two  sail  of  ships  were  discovered  to  cross  the 
basin  bdow,  and  run  up  Moose  and  Fear  rivers,  which  being  unusual 
for  British  ships,  a  boat  was  sent  down  for  intelligence,  and  to  watch 
their  motions.  The  boat  returned,  and  brought  up  the  masters  of  the 
two  vessels ;  they  came  from  fort  Cumberland,  and  are  bound  to  Boston ; 
by  them  we  are  informed  there  is  an  emi  irgo  laid  on  all  the  ports  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Halifax,  &c.  &  We  hear  of  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  opening  the  campaign,  that  the.  2  are  more  troops  expected 
from  Europe,  and  that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  is  raising  a  large 
body  of  provincials  to  co-operate  with  the  regulars ;  tho  roasters  of 
these  sloops  say,  that  all  is  well  at  Chegnecto,  and  also  at  Fort  Edward 
and  Fort  Sackville,  where  they  have  lately  been ;  these  men  farther  add, 
that  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  that  the  particular  department  of  the 


*  Historical  Journal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North  America,  for  the 
years  1757,  1758,  1759,  and  176.%$>y  captain  John  Knox :  dedicated  by 
permission,  to  general  Amherst.  '  12  vols.  4to. 
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New  England  tvoops  this  campaign,  would  be  the  reduction  tof  fcanada;  3  . 

this  was  matter  of  great  mirth  to  us,  and  an  officer  who  was  present, 
humorously  replied,  And  let  the  regulars  remain  in  the  dif  bent  forts  and 
garrisons ,  to  hew  wood  and  dig  sand;  ?Jc.  then  the  French  will  bejinely  hum¬ 
bled  in  America'7  Vol.i.  p.  112 

“December  1st,  1758. — We  weighed  this  morning  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  attempted  to  get  out  into  the  bay ;  but  not  consulting  the 
proper  time  of  tide,  we  were  obliged  to  put  back,  and  come  to  an  an¬ 
chor  ;  about  noon  we  weighed  again  with  the  tide-  of  ebb,  and  little 
wind  falling,  with  an  agitated  sea,  occasioned  by  conflicting  currents, 
our  transport  missed  stays,  and  we  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked 
upon  a  lee  shore,  where  the  vessel  would  probably  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  being  a  complete  ledge  of 
rocks,  the  master  instantly  fell  upon  his  knees,  crying  out — *  What  shall 
we  do  ?  I  vow  I  fear  we  shall  all  be  lost,  let  us  go  to  prayers ;  what  can 
we  do  dear  Jonathan  ?’  Jonathan  went  forward  muttering  to  himself, 

« do— -I  vow  Ebenezer,  I  don’t  know  what  we  shall  do  any  more  than 
thyself;’  when  fortunately  one  of  our  soldiers ,  who  was  a  thorough  bred 
seamen,  and  had  served  several  years  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  a  privateer,  hearing  and  seeing  the  helpless  state  of  mind  which 
our  p-or  JVsw  England  men  were  under,  and  our  sloop  driving  towards 
the  shore,  called  out,  ‘  why  d —  your  eyes  and  limbs, — down  with  her 
sails  and  let  her  drive  a — e  foremost;  what  the  devil  signifies  your  cant¬ 
ing  and  praying  now  Ebenezer  quickly  taking  the  hint,  caiied  to 
Jonathan  to  lower  the  sails,  saying,  he  vowed  he  believed  that  young 
man’s  advice  was  very  good,  but  wished  he  had  not  delivered  it  so  pro¬ 
fanely.’  However,  it  answered  to  our  wish ;  every  thing  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  was  transacted  instantaneously ;  the  soldier  gave  directions,  and 
seizing  the  helm,  we  soon  recovered  ourselves,  cleared  the  streigbt,  and  ■ 
drove  into  the  bay  stern  foremost,” 

Knox’s  Hist.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  217-18. 

The  London  newspapers  were  never  without  “extracts  of  letter^ 
from  officers  serving  in  the  British  army  in  America,”  which  surpassed 
the  formal  relations  of  the  war,  in  ridicule  and  obloquy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  A  lampoon  of  this  descript:on,  published  in  the  London  Chroni¬ 
cle  of  May,  1759,  drew  an  answer  from  Dr.  Franklin,  which  was  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  same  paper  a  few  days  afterwards.  1  have  not  seen  this 
characteristic  production  in  any  collection  of  his  works,  and  1  therefore 
give  it  place  in  this  volume,  with  the  aim  of  which  it  so  happily  coin¬ 
cides.  It  evidences  the  staleness,  as  it  explodes  the  absurdity  of  those 
contumelious  allegations  against  us,  which  the  same  spirit  that  gave  them 
birth  at  the  earliest  period,  and  has  never  since  declined,  now  re¬ 
proaches  in  the  British  J ournals . 

From  the  London  Chronicle.  ' 

“Mb.  Chucnicse, 

“  Sin,  while  the  public  attention  is  so  much  turned  towards  America, 
every  letter  from  thence  thut  promises  new  information,  is  pretty  ge¬ 
nerally  read  ;  it  seems,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  disabuse  the  public,  when  those  letters  contain  facts  false 
in  themselves,  and  representations  injurious  to  bodies  of  people,  or 
even  to  private  persons,  •  4 

“In  your  paper,  No.  310, 1  found  an  extract  of  a  letter,  said  to  be 
from  a  gentleman  in  general  Abercrombie's  army.  As  there  are  several 
strokes  in  it  tending  to  render  the  colonies  despicable,  and  even  odious 
to  the  mother  country,  which  may  have  ill  conscqu’eflces ;  Slid  no  no¬ 
tice  having  been  taken  of  the  injuries  contained  in  that  letter,  other 


i*ART  L  letters  of  the  same  nature  have  since  been  published ;  permit  me  to 
WsJ>v'‘';W  niak'e  a  few  observations  on  it. 

"‘The  writer  says,  ‘New  England  was  settled  by  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  who  took  shelter  there  from  the  persecutions  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud ; — they  still  retain  their  original  character,  they  generally  hate 
the  Church  of  England says  he.  It  is  very  true,  that  if  some  resentment 
„  still  remained  for  the  hardships  their  fathers  suffered,  it  might  perhaps 

be  not  much  wondered  at ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  moderation  of  the 
present  Church  of  England  towards  dissenters  in  old  as  well  as  New- 
England,  has  quite  effaced  those  impressions ;  the  dissenters  too  are  be¬ 
come  les"  rigid  and  scrupulous,  and  the  good  will  between  those  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  in  that  country,  is  now  both  mutual  and  equal. 

“  He  ■'goes  on  :  «  They  cams  out  -with  a  levelling  spirit ,  and  they  retain  it. 
They  cannot  bear  to  flunk  that  one  man  should  be  exorbitantly  rich,  and  ano- 
thA' poors  to  that,  except  in  the  sea-port  towns,  there  are  few  great  estates 
among  them.  This  equality  produces  also  a  rusticity  of  manners  ;  for  in  their 
language,  dress,  and  in  all  their  behaviour,  they  are  mors  boorish  than  any 
thing  you  ever  saw  in  a  certain  northern  latitude  *  One  would  imagine  from 
this  account,  that  those  who  were  growing  poor,  plundered  those  who 
were  growing  rich,  to  preserve  this  equality,  and  that  property  bad  no 

Srotection ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  no  where  more  secure  than  in  the 
ew  England  colonies,  the  law'  is  no  where  better  executed,  or  justice 
obtained  at  less  expense.  The  equality  he  speaks  of,  arises  first  from 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  lands  by  the  assemblies  in  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  than  has  been  practised  in  the  other  colonies,  where  favourites  of 
governors  have  obtained  enormous  tracts  for  trifling  considerations,  to 
the  prejudice  both  of  the  crown  revenues  and  the  public  good ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  husbandmen  with  small 
tracts  of  land,  though  they  may  by  industry  maintain  themselves  and  fa- 
'  miliesin  mediocrity,  having  few  means  of  acquiring  great  wealth,  espe¬ 
cially  in  e  young  colony  that  is  to  be  supplied  with  its  clothing,  and 
many  other  expensive  articles  of  consumption  from  the  mother  country. 
Their  dress  the  gentleman  may  be  a  more  critical  judge  of,  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be :  all  I  know  of  it  is,  that  they  wear  the  manufacture  of 
Britain,  and  follow  its  fashions  perhaps  too  closely,  every  remarkable 
change  in  the  mode  making  its  appearance,  there  within  a  few  months 
after  its  invention  here  ;  a  natural  effect  of  tbeir  constant  intercourse 
with  England,  by  ships  arriving  almost  every  week  frorn^  the  capital, 
their  respect  for  the  mother  country,  and  admiration  of  every  thing 
that  is  British.  But  as  to  their  language,  f  must  beg  this  gentleman’s 
pardon,  if  £  differ  from  him.  His  ear,  accustomed  perhaps  to  the  dia¬ 
lect  practised  in  the  certain  northern  latitude  he  mentions,  may  not  be 
qualified  to  judge  so  nicely  what  relates  to  pure  English.  Ar'*  I  appeal 
-  to  all  Englishmen  here,  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  colonists, 
whether  it  is  not  a  common  remark,  that  they  speak  the  language  with 
such  an  exactness  both  of  expression  and  accent,  that  though  you  may 
know  the  natives  of  several  of  the  counties  of  England,  by  peculiarities 
in  their  dialect,  you  cannot  by  that  means  distinguish  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can.  All  the  new  books  and  pamphlets  worth  reading,  that  hre  pub¬ 
lished  here,  in  a  few  weeks^re  transmitted  and  found' there,  vvnere 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  bom  in  the  country  but  what  can  read : 

'  and  it  must,  I  should  think,  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  those  who  write 
either  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  age  or  of  posterity,  to  find  their 
audience  increasing  with  the  increase  of  our  colonies ;  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  extending  itself  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  these  islands,  to  a 
continent  larger  than  all  Europe,  and  to  a  future  empire  as  fully  peo- 
pled,  which  Britain  may  one  day  probably  possess  in  those  vast  western 
regions. 

“  But  the  gentleman  makes  more  injurious  comparisons  than  these : 
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:  That  latitude he  says,  « has  this  advantage  over  them,  tiiat  ii  has  pro-  PART  I. 
duced  sharp,  acute  men,  fit  for  war  or  learning,  whereas,  the  others  are  v 
remarkably  simple  or  silly,  and  blunder  eternally.  We  have  6000  of 
their  militia,  which  .the  general  would  willingly  exchange  for  2000  re¬ 
gulars.  Thev  are  for  ever  marring  some  one  or  other  of  our  plans, 
when  sent  to  execute  them.  They  can,  indeed,  some  of  them  at  least, 
range  in  the  woods;  but  300  Indians  with  their  yell,  throw  3000  of 
them  in  a  panic,  and  then  they  will  leave  nothing  to  the  enemy  to  do, 
for  they  will  shoot  one  another ;  and  in  the  woods  our  regulars  are 
afraid  to  be  on  a  command  with  them  an  that  very  account I  doubt, 

Mr.  Chronicle,  that  this  paragraph,  when  it  comes  to  be  read  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  will  have  no  good  effect ;  and  rather  increase  that  inconvenient 
disgust  which  is  too  apt  to  arise  between  the  troops  of  different  corps,  or 
countries,  who  are  obliged  to  serve  together.  Will  not  a  Ncw-England 
officer  be  apt  to  retort  and  say,  what  inundation  have  you  for  this  odi¬ 
ous  distinction  in  favour  of  the  officers  from  your  certain  northern  lati¬ 
tude  ?  They  may,  as  you  say,  be  Jit  for  learning  s  but,  surely,  the  return 
of  your  first  general,  with  a  well  appointed  and  sufficient  force,  from 
his  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  without  so  much  as  seeing  the 
place,  is  not  the  most  shining  proof  of  his  talents  for  mar.  And  no  one 
will  say  his  plan  was  marred  by  us,  for  we  were  not  with  him.-— Was  his 
successor  who  conducted  the  blundering  attack,  and  inglorious  retreat 
from  Ticonderoga,  a  New  England  man,  or  one  of  that  certain  latitude? 

— Then  as  to  the  comparison  between  regulars  and  provincials,  will  not 
the  latter  remark,  that  it  was  2000  Nevv-England  provincials,  with 
about  150  regulars,  that  took  the  strong  fort  of  Beausejour,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war;  though  in  the.  accounts  transmitted  to  the  English 
Gazette,  the  honour  was  claimed  by  the  regulars,  and  little  or  no  no¬ 
tice  taken  of  the  others. — That  it  was  the  provincials  who  beat  general 
Dieskau,  with  his  regulars,  Canadians,  and  ‘  yelling  Indians,*  and  sent 
him  prisoner  to  England. — That  it  was  a  provincial-born  officer, i *  with 
American  batteaux-men,  that  beat  the  French  and  Indians  on  Oswego 
river. — That  it  was  the  same  officer,  with  provincials,  who  made  that 
long  and  admirable  march  into  the  enemy’s  country,  took  and  destroy¬ 
ed  Fort  Frontenac,  with  the  whole  French  fleet  on  the  lakes,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Canada. — That  it  was  a  provincial  offi- 
cer,f  with  provincials  only,  who  made  another  extraordinary  march 
into  the  enemy’s  country,  surprized  and  destroyed  the  Indian  town  of 
Kittanning,  bringing  off  the  scalps  of  their  chiefs. — That  one  ranging 
chptain  of  a  few  provincials,  Rogers,  has  iiarrassed  the  enemy  more  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  destroyed  more  of  their  men,  than  the 
whole  army  of  regulars.— -That  it  was  the  regulars  who  surrendered 
themselves,  with  the  provincials  under  their  command,  prisoners  of 
war,  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  besieged;  with  the  forts,  fleet,  and  all 
the  ,  »ovi3ions  and  stores  th^t  had  been  provided  and  amassed  at  so  im¬ 
mense  an  expense,  at  Oswego.  That  it  was  the  regulars  who  surren¬ 
dered  fort  ‘William-Henry,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  butchered  and 
scalped  with  arms  in  their  hands. — That  it  was  the  regulars  under 
Braadock,  who  were  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  *  yells  of  3  or  400  In¬ 
dians,*  in  their  confusion  shot  one  another,  and,  with  five  times  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  fled  before  them,  destroying  all  their  own  stores, 
ammunition,  and  provision ! — These  regular  gentlemen,  will  the  provin¬ 
cial  rangers  add,  may  possibly  be  afraid,  as  the  say  they  are,  to  be  on  a 
command  -with  us  in  the  woods ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  from  all 

East  experience,  the  chance  of  our  shooting  them  is  not  as  one  to  a 
undrea,  compared  with  that  of  their  being  shot  by  the  enemy ;  may  it 


*  Colonel  Bradstreet.  f  Colonel  Armstrong,  of  Pennsylvania, 

f  Vox.  I.— 3  L 
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PATTI*  I.  510':  1,30  suspected,  that  '.vh.u.  they  give  aa  the  very  account  of  their  fear 

,  ,  and  unwillingness  to  venture  out  with  us,  is  only  the  very  excuse-,  and 

tbat  a  concern  for  their  scalps  weighs  more  with  them  than  a  regard  for 
their  honour,  v 

45  Such  as  these.  Sir,  \  imagine  may  be  the  reflections  extorted  by  such 
provocation,  from  the  provincials  in  general.  But -the  New-England 
men  in  particular,  will  have  reason  to  resent  die  remarks  on  thejr  re- 
auction  of  Louisbourg.  Your  writer  proceeds,  6  Indeed  they  are  all 
very  ready  to  make  their  boast  of  taking  Louisbourg,  in  1745;  but  if 
people  were  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  according  to  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  their  plans,  and  not  according  to  their  success,  the  per- 
.sons  that  undertook  the  siege,  merited  little  praise :  for  I  have  heal'd 
officers,  who  assisted  at  it,  say,  never  was  any  thing  more  rash ;  for  had 
,  one  single  part  of  their  plan  failed,  or  had  the  French  made  the  for¬ 

tieth  part  of  the  resistance  then  that  they  have  made  now,  every  soul  of 
the  New-Englanders  must  have  fallen  in  the  trenches.  The  garrison 
was  weak,  sickly,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  and  disgusted,  and  there¬ 
fore  became  a  ready  prey  :  and,  when  they  returned  to  France,  were 
decimated  for  their  gallant  defence.’  Where  then  is  the  glory  arising 
from  thence  ? — After  denying  his  facts,  ‘that  the  garrison  was  weak, 
wanted  provisions,  made  not  a  fortieth  part  of  the  resistance,  were  de¬ 
cimated,’  &c.  the  New-England  men  will  ask  this  regular  gentleman,  if 
the  place  was  well  fortified,  and  had  (as  it  really  had)  a  numerous  gar¬ 
rison,  was  it  not  at  least  brave  to  attack  it  with  a  handful  of  raw  undis¬ 
ciplined  militia  ?  If  the  garrison  was,  as  you  say,  ‘  sickly,  disgusted,  des¬ 
titute  of  provisions,  and  ready  to  become  a  prey,’  was  it  not  prudent  to 
seize  that  opportunity,  and  put  the  nation  in  possession  oPso  important 
a  fortress,  at  so  small  an  expense  ?  So  that  if  you  will  not  allow  the  en¬ 
terprise  to  be,  as  we  think  it  was,  both  brave  and  prudent ,  ought  you 
not  at  least  to  grant  it  was  either  one  or  the  other  ?  But  is  there  no  merit 
on  this  score  in  the  people  ;  who,  though  at  first  so  greatly  divided,  as 
to  the  making  or  forbearing  the  attempt,  that  it  was  carried  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  by  the  snail  majority  of  one  vote  only ;  yet  when  it  was  once 
Tesolved  on,  unanimously  prosecuted  the  design,  and  prepared  the 
means  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  diligence  ;  so  that  the  whole  equip¬ 
ment  was  completely  ready  before  the  season  would  permit  the  execu¬ 
tion  ?  Is  there  n  j  merit  of  praise  in  laying  and  executing  their  plan  so 
well,  that,  as  you  have  confessed,  not  a  single  part  of  it  failed  ?  If  the 
plan  was  destitute  of  ‘  propriety  and  wisdom,*  would  it  not  have  re¬ 
quired  the  sharp  acute  men  of  the  northern  latitude  to  execute  it,  that  by 
supplying  its  deficiencies  they  might  give  it  some  chance  of  success? 
But  if  such  *  remarkably  silly,  simple,  blundering  mar  plans?  as  you 
say  we  are,  could  execute  this  plan,  so  that  not  a  single  part  of  it  failed, 
does  it  not  at  least  show  that  the  plan  itself  must  be  laid  with  some  ‘  wis¬ 
dom  and  propriety  ?’ — Is  there  no  merit  in  the  ardour  with  which  all  de¬ 
grees  and  ranks  of  people  quitted  their  private  affairs,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banm-rs  of  their  king,  for  the  honour,  safety,  and . 
advantage  of  their  country  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in  the  profound  secrecy 
guarded  hy  a  whole  people,  so  that  the  enemy  had  not  the  least  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  design,  till  they  saw  the  fleet  of  transports  cover  the  sea 
!  before  their  port  ? — Is  there  nope  in  the  indefatigable  labour  the  troops 
went  through  during  the  siege,  performing  the  duty  both  of  men  and 
horses;  the  hardships  they 'patiently  suffered  for  want  of  tents  and 
9  other  necessaries ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  learnt  to  move,  direct, 
and  manage  cannon,  raise  batteries,  and  form  approaches ;  the  braveiy 
with  which  they  sustained  sallies ;  and  finally,  m  their  consenting  to 
stay  and  garrison  the  place  after  it  was  taken,  absent  from  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  families,  till  troops  could  be  brought  from  England  for  that 
purpose,  though  they  undertook  the  service  on  a  promise  of  being  dis- 
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charged  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  were  unprovided  for  so  long  an  ab-  t’ART  I. 
sence,  and  actually  suffered  ten  times  more  loss  by  mortal  sickness 
through  want  of  necessaries,  than  they  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the 
enemy?  The  nation,  however,  had  a  sense  of  this  undertaking  different 
front  the  unkind  one  of  this  gentleman.  At  *he  treaty  of  peace,  the 
possession  of  Louisbourg  was  found  of  great  advantage  to  our  affairs  in 
Europe;  and  if  the  bi-ave  men' that  made  the  acquisition  for  us  were 
not  rewarded,  at  least  they  were  praised.  Envy  may  continue  awhile  to 
caval  and  detract,  but  public  virtue  will  in  the  end  obtain  esteem  ;  and 
honest  impartiality  in  this  and  future  age9,  will  not  fail  doing  justice  to 
merit. 

“  Your  gentleman  writer  thus  decently  goes  on.  ‘  The  most  substantial 
men  of  most  of  the  provinces,  are  children  or  grandchildren  of  those 
that  came  here  at  the  king’s  expense  :  that  is,  thieves,  highwaymen, 
and  robbers.’  Being  probably  a  military  gentleman,  this,  and  therefore 
a  person  of  nice  honour,  if  any  one  should  tell  him  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage,  that  what  lie  here  says  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  challenges  and 
cutting  of  throats  might  immediately  ensue.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  re¬ 
fer  him  to  his  own  account  in  this  same  letter,  of  the  peopling  of  New-Eng- 
land,  which  he  says,  with  more  truth,  was  by  Puritans  who  fled  thither 
for  shelter  from  the  persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Is  there  not  a 
wide  difference  between  removing  to  a  distant  country  to  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  religion,  according  to  a  man’s  conscience,  and  his  being 
transported  thither  by  a  law,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crimes  ?  .This  con- 
‘  tradiction  we  therefore  leave  the  gentleman  and  himself  to  settle  as  well 
as  they  can  between  them.  One  would  think  from  his’  account,  that  the 
provinces  were  so  many  colonies  from  Newgate.  The  truth  is,  not 
only  Laud’s  persecution,  but  the  other  public  ^roubles  in  the  following  . 
reigns,  induced  many  thousand  families  to  leave  England,  and  settle  in 
the  plantations.  During  the  predominance  of  the  parliament,  many 
royalists  removed  or  were  banished  to  Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  who  af¬ 
terwards  spread  into  the  other  settlements:  The  Catholics  sheltered  y 

themselves  in  Maryland.  At  the  restoration,  many  of  the  deprived  non¬ 
conformist  ministers,  with  their  fa’milies,  friends,  and  hearers,  went  over. 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  and  during  James  the 
Second’s,  the  Dissenters  again  flocked  into  America,  driven  by  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  dreading  the  introduction  of  popery  at  home.  Then  the  high 
price  or  reward  of  labour  in  the  colonies,  and  want  of  artisans  there, 
drew  over-many,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  commerce ;  and  when  once 
people  begin  to  migrate,  every  one  has  his  little  sphere  of  acquaintance 
and  connections,  which  he  draws  after  him,  by  invitation,  motives  of  in¬ 
terest,  praising  his  new  settlement,  and  other  encouragements.  The 
•  most  substantia!  men’  are  descendants  of  those  early  settlers;  new 
comers  not  having  yet  had  time  to  raise  estates.  The  practice  of  send¬ 
ing  convicts  thither,  is  modern ;  and  the  same  indolence  of  temper  and 
habits  of  idleness  that  make  people  poor  and  tempt  them  to  steal  :n 
England,  continue  with  them  when  they  are  sent  to  America,  and  must 
there  have  the  same  effects,  where  all  whp  live  well,  owe  their  subsist¬ 
ence  to  labour  and  business ;  and  where  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  here,  to  acquire  wealth  without  industry.  Hence  the  instances 
of  transported  thieves  advancing  their  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare ;  if  there  really  is  a  smgle  instance  of  it,  which  I  very  much 
doubt ;  but  of  their  being  advanced  there  to  tlw  gallows,  the  instances 
are  plenty.  Might  they  not  as  well  have  been  hanged  at  home  ? — We 
call  Britain  the  mother  country ;  but  what  good  mother  besides,  would 
introduce  thieves  and  criminals  into  the  company  of  her  children,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  and  disgrace  them  ?— And  how  cruel  is  it  to  force,  by  the  high 
hand  of  power,  a  particular  country  of  your  subjects,  who  have  not  de¬ 
served  such  usage,  to  receive  your  outcasts,  repealing  all  the  laws  they 
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PART  I.  ttia^e  to  prevent  their  admission,  and  than  reproach  them  with  the  de- 
tes*e'®  mixture  you  have  made :  ‘  Their  emptying  their  jails  into  our  set¬ 
tlements,’  says  u  writer  of  that  country,  *  is  an  insult  and  contempt,  the 
cruellest  perhaps  that  ever  one  people  offered  to  another ;  and  would 
not  be  equalled  even  by  emptying  their  jakeB  on  our  tables.’ 

“  The  letter  I  have  been  considering,  Mr.  Chronicle,  is  followed  by 
another,  in  your  paper  of  Tuesday  the  17th  past,  said  to  be  from  an  officer 
•who  attended  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  in  hia  march  from  Philadelphia  to 
fort  Du  Quesne ;  but  written  probably  by  the  same  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  former,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  officers 
of  the  certain  northern  latitude,  at  the  expense  of  the  reputution  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  provincial  forces.— According  to  this  letter-writer,  if 
the  Pennsylvanians  granted  large  supplies,  and  raised  a  great  body  of 
troops  for  the  last  campaign,  it  was  not  obedience  to  his  majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  signified  by  his  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  zeal  for  the  king’s  service,  or 
even  a  regard  for  their  own  safety ;  but  it-  was  owing  to  the  ‘  general’s 
proper  management  of  the  Quakers,  and  other  parties  in  the  province.’ 
The  withdrawing  the  Indians  from  the  French  interest  by  negotiating 
a  peace,  is  all  ascribed  to  the  general,  and  not  a  word  said  to  the  honour 
of  the  poor  Quakers,  who  first  set  these  negotiations  on  foot,  or  of 
honest  Frederick  Po9t,  that  completed  them  with  so  much  ability  and 
success.  Even  the  little  merit  of  the  Assembly’s  making  a  law  to  regu¬ 
late  carriages,  is  imputed  to  the  general’s  ‘  multitude  of  letters.’  Then 
he  tells  us,  *  innumerable  scouting  parties  had  been  sent  out  during  a 
long  period,  both  by  the  general  and  Col.  Boucpiet,  towards  fort  Du 
Quesne,  to  catch  a  prisoner  if  possible,  for  intelligence,  but  never  got 
any.’ — How  happened  that  ? — Why,  *  it  was  the  provincial  troops  that 
were  constantly  employed  in  that  service,’  and  they,  it  seems,  never  do 
any  thing  they  are  ordered  to  do. — That,  however,  one  would  think, 
might  be  easily  remedied,  by  sending  regulars  with  them,  who  of  course 
must  command  them,  and  may  see  that  they  do  their  duty.  JVb  „•  The 
regulars  ate  afraid  of  being  shot  by  the  provincials  in  a  panic.— Then  send 
all  regulars.— That  mas  what  the  colon °l  resolved  upon. — ‘Intelli¬ 
gence  was  now  wanted,  (says  the  letter-WTiter)  colonel  Bouquet,  whose 
attention  to  business  was  [only]  very  considerable  [that  is,  not  quite  so 
great  as  the  general’s,  for  he  was  not  of  the  northern  /latitude]  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  ho  wore  provincials  a  scouting.’ — And  how  did  he  exe¬ 
cute  his  determination  ?  Why  by  sending  ‘Major  Grant  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  with  seven  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  them  Highlanders, 
’the  rest  Americans,  Virginians,  and  Pennsy  lvanians  1’ — No  blunder  this 
in  our  writer;  but  a  misfortune ;  and  he  is,  nevertheless  one  of  those 

*  acute  sharp ’  men  .who  are  lft  far  learning  /’ — And  how  did  this  major 
and  seven  hundred  men  succeed  in  catching  the  prisoner  ? — Why  their 

*  march  to  fort  Du  Quesne  was  so  conducted  the  surprise  was  complete .* — 
Perhaps  you  may  imagine,  gentle  reader,  that  this  was  a  surprize  of  the 
enemy. — No  suen  matter.  They  knew  every  step  of  his  motions,  and 
had,  every  man  of  them,  left  their  fires  and  huts  in  the  fields,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  fort. — But  the  major  and  his  7C0  men  they  were  sur¬ 
prized;  first  to  find  no  body  there  at  night,  and  next  to  find  themselves 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  morning ;  two  or  three  hundred 
being  killed,  drowned,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  the 
major  himself.  Those  who  escaped  were  also  surprized  at  their  own 
good  fortune ;  and  the  whole  arpiy  was  surprized  at  the  major’s  bad 
management. — Thus  the  surprize  was  indeed  complete? — but  not  the  dis¬ 
grace  ;  for  provincials  were  there  to  lay  the  blame  on.  The  misfortune 
(we  must  not  call  it  misconduct )  of  the  major  was  owing,  it  seems,  to  an 
un-named,  and  perhaps,  unknown  provincial  officer,  who,  it  is  said* 
‘disobeyed  his  orders  and  quitted  his  post.’  .Whence a  formal  conclu¬ 
sion  is  drawn,  ‘  that  a  planter  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  plough  and 
made  an  officer  in  a  day.’— Unhappy  provincials !  if  success  attends 
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where  you  arc  joined  with  the  regulars,  they  claim  all  the  . honom*  PART  I. 
though  not  a  tenth  part  of  your,  number.  If  disgrace,  it  is  all  yoivs, 
though  you  happen  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  and  1ip”c  not 
die  command ;  ao  if  regulars  were  in  their  nature  invincible,  when  not 
mixed  with  provincials,  and  provincials  of  no  kind  of  value  without  re¬ 
gulars  !  Happy  is  it  for  you  that  you  were  neither  present  at  Preston 
Pans  nor  Falkirk,  at  the  faint  attempt  against  Rochfort,the  route  of  St. 

Ca9,  or  the  hasty  retreat  from  Martinico.  Every  thing  that  went  wrong, 
or  did  not  go  right,  would  have  been  ascribed  to  you.  Our  commanders 
would  have  been  saved  the  labour  of  writing  long  apologies  for  their 
conduct.  It  might  have  been  sufficient  to  say,  provincials  were  with 
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A  NEW-ENGLANDMAN.” 


(NOTE  K.  p.  168.) 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  royal  governors,  See  Franklin’s 
piece  on  the  Causes  of  the  American  Discontents,  Burke’s  Speech  on 
Am.  Taxation,  and  most  of  the  English  Histories  passim,  in  which  our 
colonial  affairs  are  introduced.  The  royal  governors  were,  in  several 
instances,  detected  in  the  grossest  peculation,  and  almost  universally 
involved  themselves,  by  their  spirit  of  tyranny,  religious  bigotry,  or 
rapacity,  in  quarrels  with  the  provinces  over  which  they  were  placed. 
The  frequent  and  sudden  prorogation,  or  dissolution,  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  by  which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  worry  the  people  into 
submission,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  those  quarrels.  They  transmitted 
to  the  British  ministry,  accounts  of  their  provinces,  either  entirely 
false,  or  miserably  imperfect.  “  Governments,”  says  Smith,  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  New  York,  addressing  the  earl  of  Halifax,  1756,  “have been 
too  often  bestowed  upon  men  of  mean  parts,  and  indigent  circumstances. 
The  former  were  incapable  of  the  task,  and  the  latter  too  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  sordid  views  of  private  interest,  either  to  pursue  or 
study  our -common  weal.  The  worst  consequences  have  resulted  from 
this  measure,  &c.  All  attempts  for  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians,  promoting  the  fur  trade,  securing  the  command  of  the  lakes, 
protecting  the  frontiers,  and  extending  our  possessions  far  into  the  in¬ 
land  country,  have  too  often  given  place  to  party  projectsand  contracted 
schemes,  equally  useless  and  shameful.  If  the  governors  of  these  plan¬ 
tations  had  formerly  been  animated  by  generous  and  extensive  views, 
the  long  projected  designs  of  our  common  enemy  might  have  been 
many  years  ago  supplanted  at  a  trifling  expense,”  &c.  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  another  source  of  oppression  and  disaffection,  akin  to  that  of  the 
conduct  of  the  governors,  which  is  thus  stated  by  Stokes,  a  zealous 
royalist,  in  bis  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  (1  vol.  ovo.  Loud.  1784:)  “There  was  a  fatal  practice,  from  the  first 
establishment,  which  greatly  weakened  the  king’s  cause  in  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  I  mean  the  bestowing  almost  every  lucrative  office  in 
America,  that  could  be  exercised  by  deputy,  on  some  person  residing' 
in  Great  Britain,  who  employed  a  deputy,  with  a  slender  allowance,  to 
execute  the  office  for  them :  this  deputy  had  neither  weight  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  nor  any  interest  in  the  government  under  which  be  lived,”  &c. 

'  The  altercations  between  Lord  Cornbury,  as  governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  the  legislature  of  that  state,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  treatment  to  which  the  colo- 
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PAUT  I.  nial  assemblies  were  exposed,  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
^ character  and  station  of  the  American  freemen  were  maintained.  Corn* 
bury  attempted  encroachments  and  oppressions.;  the  assembly  resisted 
and  complained.  In  their  first  strong1  remonstrance,  they  hold  this  Ian* 
guage :  “  Liberty  is  too  valuable  a  thing  to  be  easily  parted  with ;  and 
when  such  mean  inducements  procure  such  violent  endeavours  to  tear 
it  from  us,  we  must  take  leave  to  say*  they  have  neither  heads,  hearts, 
nor  souls,  that  are  not  moved  with,  the  miseries  of  their  country,  and 
are  not  forward  with  their  utmost  power  lawfully  to  redresr  them.  We 
conclude,  by  advising  the  governor  to  consider  what  it  is  that  princi- 
pally  engages  the  affections  of  a  people,  and  he  will  find  no  other  arti- 
fice  needful,  than  to  let  them  beunmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  what 
belongs  to  them  of  rigiu;  and.  a  wise  man,  that  despises  not  his  own 
happiness,  will  earnestly  labour  to  regain  their  love.”  „  . 

The  remonstrance,  which  ended  with  this  passage,  was  presented  in 
form  to  tne  governor,  by  Samuel  Jennings,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
assembly.  Smith,  the  historian  of  New-Jersey,  gives  an  amusing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interview.* 

“Jennings  was  undaunted,  and  Lord  Cornbury,  on  his  part,  exacted 
the  utmost  decorum ;  while,  as  speaker,  he  was  delivering  the  remon¬ 
strance,  the  latter  frequently  interrupted  him  with  a  stop,  what's  that? 
&c.  at  the  3ame ’time  putting  on  a  countenance  of  authority  and  stern¬ 
ness,  with  intention  to  confound  him.  With  due  submission,  yet  firm¬ 
ness,  whenever  interrupted,  he  calmly  desired  leave  to  read  the  pas¬ 
sages  over  again,  and  uid  it  with  an  additional  emphasis  upon  those 
most  complaining ;  so  that,  on  the  second  reading,  they  became  more 
observable  than  before ;  he  at  length  got  through ;  when  the  governor 
told  the  house  to  attend  him  again  on  Saturday  next,  at  11  o’clock,  to 
receive  his  answer.  After  the  house  was  gone,  Cornbury,  with  some 
emotion,  told  those  witu  him,  that  Jennings  had  impudence  enough  to  face 
the  &—1 

The  governor  produced  his  answer,  after  some  days ;  and,  as  he  as¬ 
cribed  the  resistance  which  he  experienced,  to  the  Quakers,  he  assailed 
them  with  a  grossness  of  invectice,  which  that  society  could  hardly 
have  expected  to  hear  from  any  mouth,  and  much  less  from  that  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  bred  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  “  I  am  of  'opinion,” 
said  his  lordship,  “  that  nothing  has  hindered  the  vengeance  of  just 
heaven  from  falling  on  this  province  long  ago;  but  the  infinite  mercy, 
goodness,  long  suffering,  and  forbearance  of  Almighty  God,  who  has 
been  abundantly  provoked  by  the  repeated  crying  sins  of  a  perverse 
generation- among  us,  and  more  especially  by  the  dangerous  and  abomi¬ 
nable  doctrines,  and  the  wicked  lit  es  and  practices  of  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple;  some  of  whom,  under  the  pretended' name  of  Christians,  have 
dared  to  deny  the  very  essence  and  being  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

“  We  find,  by  woful  experience,  that  there  are  many  men  who  have 
been  permitted  to  serve  on  juries  here,  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
oaths  they  take,  especially  among  a  sort  of  people ,  who,  under  a  pretence 
cf  conscience,  refuse  to  take  an  oath ;  and  yet  many  of  them,  under  the 
cloak  of  a  very  solemn  affirmation,  dare  to  commit  the  greatest  enor¬ 
mities,  especially  if  it  be  to  serve  a  friend,  as  they  caii  him. 


*  See  his  “  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey,  to  the  year  1721,” 
for  the  entertaining  details  of  the  controversy  between  the  governor 
and  disassembly.  The  early  history  of  this  state  is  as  edifying  as  that 
of  any  other  of  our  confederacy.  It  yields  the  most  animating  lessons 
of  energetic  freedom  and  philanthropic  liberality.  It  deserves  to  he 
more  read  than  I  presume  it  to  be,  and  to  be  better  digested  that  it  is 
in  the  work  of  Smith.  ■  . 
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“  OF  all  the  people  in  the  world,  the  Quakers  ought  to  be  the  last  to  PART  I. 
complain  of  the  hardships  of  travelling  a  few  miles,  who  never  repine 
at  tne  trouble  and  charges  of  travelling  several  hundred  miles  to  a 
yearly  meeting,  v>  here  it  ia  evidently  known,  that  nothing  was  ever  done  for 
the  good  of  the  country ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continual  contrivances  are  car¬ 
ried  oil  for  the  undermining  of  the  government ,  both-in  church  and  state.” 

The  courteous  governor  railed  passionately  at  the  assembly  itself} 

f’  ave  them  the  lie  direct,  and  signalized  the  speaker,  and  another  mem- 
er,  as  men  known  neither  to  have  good  morale,  nor  good  principles 
‘“mean  and  scandalous,  seditious,  fraudulent,  &c.” — The  assembly  did 
not  omit  to  reply,  and  to  repay  his  excellency  without  stint.  It  was  a 
noble  spirit  of  independence,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  colo¬ 
ny  at  that  period,  dictated  such  language  as  the  following;  which, 

-  strong  as  it  is,  does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  keenness  and 
energy  of  the  whole  address. 

“  We  are  apt  to  believe,  -  upon  the  credit  of  your  excellency’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  there  may  be  *  number  of  people  in  this  province,  who  will 
never  live  quietly  under  any  government,  nor  suffer  their  neighbours 
to  enjoy  any  peace,  quiet,  nor  happiness,  if  they  can  help  it ;  such  peo¬ 
ple  are  pests  in  all  governments;  have  ever  been  so  in  this;  and  we 
know  of  none  -who  can  lay  a  fairer  claim  to  these  characters  than  many  of 
yoiir  excellency’s  favourites .”  “  Our  juries  here  are  not  so  learned  or 
rich  as,  perhaps,  they  are  in  England ;  but  we  doubt  not,  full  as  honest.” 

“  Notwithstanding  those  soft,  cool,  and  considerate  terms ,  of  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  frivolous,  with  which  your  excellency  vouchsafes  to 
treat  the  assembly  of  this  province,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  no  judi¬ 
cious  or  impartial  man  will  think  it  reasonable  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  province  should  go  into  another  to  have  their  wills  proved.” 

“  It  is  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  that  com¬ 
plains,  and  not  the  Quakers,  with  whose  persons  (considered  as  Qua¬ 
kers)  or  meetings,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  are  we  concerned  in  what 
your  excellency  says  against  them ;  they,  perhaps,  will  think  themselves 
-obliged  to  vindicate  their  meetings  from  the  aspersions  which  your  ex¬ 
cellency  so  liberally  bestows  upon  them,  and  evince,  to  the  world,  how 
void  of  rashness  and  inconsideration  your  excellency’s  expressions  are, 
and  how  becoming  it  is  for  the  governor  of  a  province  to  eider  the  lists  of  con¬ 
troversy,  with  a  people  who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  his  protection  of 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties  ,*  those  of  them  who  are 
members  of  tbi9  house,  have  begged  leave,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
friends,  to  tell  the  governor,  they  must  answer  him  in  the  words  of 
Nehemiah  to  Sanballat,  contained  in  the  8th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of 
Nehemiah,  viz. «  There  are  no  such  things  as  thou  sayest,  but  thoufeignest 
them  out  of  thine  own  heart? 

“  These  bold  accusers  of  your  excellency,  the  members  of  this  assem¬ 
bly,  are  a  sort  of  creatures  called  honest  men,  just  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  country,  who  will  not  suffer  their  liberties  and  properties 
to  be  tom  from  them  by  any  man,  how  great  soever,  if  they  can  bidder 
it” 


(NOTE  L.  p.  tr.) 

Lord  George  Germain  is  said  to  have  left  the  ministry,  still  persuad¬ 
ed  (after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,)  of  the  practicability  of  subduing 
America  in  another  campaign.  General  Lloyd,  the  great  tactician,  had 
suggested  a  plan .  of  operations,  by  which  this  might  be  easily  done ! 
The  deceptive  assurances  quoted  in  the  text,  from  Lord  George  Ger- 
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PART  I.  main’s  speech,  were  rivalled  in  the  speeches  of  the  other  members  of 
the  government.  The  following  extracts  from  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  1778,  belong  to  the  same  blind  system  of  ministerial 
'  tactics. 

“  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  that  it  had  been  strongly  relied  upon  in 
debate,  that  America  would  spurn  the  offers  held  out  in  those  bills, 
(American  conciliatory  bills).  For  his  part  he  was  cfa  very  different 
opinion.  He  had  the  most  undoubted  information,  that  the  Americans 
were  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  would  therefore  embrace  any  reason¬ 
able  propositions  of  peace  and  civil  security.” 

“  Viscount  Weymouth  said— with  regard  to  what  the  Duke  (of  Graf¬ 
ton)  had  thrown  out  respecting  a  treaty  between  France  and  America,, 
the  most  convincing  way  of  reply  would  be  not  to  argue  upon  it,  but  to 
come  immediately  to  the  point,  for  which  reason  he  would  fully  and 
fairly  speak  of  it  ;*  he  did  therefore  in  the  plainest  and  most  precise 
manner,  assure  their  lordships,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  such  treaty  having 
been  signed  or  entered  into  between  the  court  of  France  and  the  deputies  of 
Congress ,  and  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  not  fail  to  remember ,  that  it  was 
on  the  5th  of  March  (1778,)  likewise,  that  he  stood  up  in  this  place,  and 
declared  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such  thing,  nor  had  any  authentic  in¬ 
formation  of  any  such  treaty  being  either  in  contemplation  or  exist¬ 
ence.”* 


(NOTE  M.  p.  1?1.)  > 

The  charge  of  cowardice  against  the  Americans,  was  discussed,  pr© 
and  con,  with  considerable  earnestness,  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
With  a  view  to  the  amusement  of  the  American  reader,  and  the  more 
complete  development  of  my  subject,  I  propose  to  insert  here  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  loose  quotations  from  the  debates  of  that  body,  respecting  this 
topic  of  cowardice,  and  the  employment  of  Indians  and  European 
foreigners  in  the  British  service. 

Lord  Chatham  said  (1777,)  “  Ministers  have  been  in  error;  experience 
has  proved  it ;  but  what  is  worse,  they  continue  in  it.  They  told  you  in 
the  beginning  that  15,000  men  would  traverse  America  without  scarcely 
the  appearance  of  interruption ;  two  campaigns  have  passed  since  they 
gave  us  this  assurance ;  treble  that  number  has  been  employed ;  and 
one  of  your  armies,  which  composed  two-thirds  of  the  force  by  which 
America  wa9  to  be  subdued,  has  been  totally  destroyed,  and  is  now  led 
captive  through  those  provinces  you  call  rebellious.  Those  men  whom 
you  call  cowards,  poltroons,  runaways  and  knaves,  are  become  victori¬ 
ous  over  your  veteran  troops ;  and  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  flush  of 
conquest,  have  set  ministers  the  example  of  moderation  and  of  magna¬ 
nimity,  worthy  imitation.  . 

“  My  lords,  no  time  should  be  lost,  which  may  promise  to  improve  this 
disposition  in  America ;  unless,  by  an  obstinacy  founded  in  madness,  we 
wish  to  stifle  those  embers  of  aff  ection,  which,  after  all  our  savage  treat- 
ment,  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  entirely  extinguished.  While,  on  one 
side,  we  must  lament  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  spirited  officer,  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne,  and  the  gallant  troops  under  his  command,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  the  wanton  temerity  and  ignorance  of  ministers,  we  are  as  strongly 
impelled,  on  the  other,  to  admire  and  applaud  the  generous,  magnam- 


*  The  Treaty  of  Alliance  was  signed  a  month  previous — the  6th  of 
February,  1788. 
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mous  conduct,  tlie  noble  friendship,  brotherly  affection,  and  humanity  PART  I. 
of  the  victors,  who,  condescending  to  impute  the  horrid  orders  of  mas- 
Baer-  And  devastation  to  their  true  authors,  supposed  that,  as  soldiers 
and  Englishmen,  those  cruel  excesses  could  not  have  originated  with 
the  general,  nor  were  consonant  to  the  brave  and  humane  spirit  of  a 
British  soldier,  if  not  compelled  to  it  as  an  act  of  duty.  They  traced 
the  first  cause  of  those  diabolical  orders  to  their  source,  and  by  that 
■wise  and  generous  interpretation,  granted  their  professed  destroyers 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  they  could  only  be  entitled  to  as  the  makers 
of  fair  and  honourable  war.” 

“  His  grace,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  turned  his  attention  (1775)  to 
what  a  noble  earl  (Sandwich,)  early  in  the  debate,  had  said  respecting 
the  cowardice  of  the  Americans.  He  begged  leave  to  remind  his  lord- 
ship,  that  he  did  not  speax  conditionally ;  tnere  was  nc  if  at  the  time  the 
charge  was  made,  it  was  a  positive  one,  and  could  not  now  be  explained 
away  by  conditions  introduced  for  the  first  time ;  yet,  however  positive 
the  noble  lord  might  have  been  then,  or  guarded  he  might  be  now,  he 
could  inform  his  lordship  that  the  New  England  people. were  brave; 
that  they  had  proved  it;  that  the  general  who  had  commanded  at  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill  had  confessed  it ;  that  another  (General  Burgoyne),  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  talents  than  zeal  for  the  cause,  had  confirmed  it ;  that 
an  officer,  a  particular  friend  of  his,  on  the  spivV.  had  united  in  the  same 
opinion.” 

Col.  Barr£  said — “  The  Americans  have  been  branded  in  this  house 
with  every  opprobious  epithet  that  meanness  could  invent*— termed 
cowardly  and  inhuman.  Let  us  mark  the  proof.  They  have  obliged  as 
brave  a  general  as  ever  commanded  a  body  of  British  troops  to  sur¬ 
render;  such  is  their  cowardice !  And,  instead  of  throwing  chains  upon 
these  troops,  they  have  nobly  given  them  their  freedom  ;  such  is  their 
inhumanity  !  1  only  wish,  from  this  single  circumstance,  to  draw  this  fair 
conclusion,  that,  instead  of  a  set  of  lawless,  desperate  adventurers,  we 
find  them,  by  experience,  to  be  men  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments ; 
inspired  by  that  genius  of  liberty  which  is  the  noblest  emotion  of  the 
'‘heart,  which  it  is  impossible  to  conquer,  impracticable  to  dismiss.” 

Mr.  Burke  observed—  The  Americans  had  been  always  represented 
as  cowards :  this  was  far  from  being  true ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Arnold  and  Gates  towards  General  Bourgoyne,  as  a  striking 
proof  of  their  bravery.  Our  army  was  totally  at  their  mercy.  We  had 
employed  the  savages  to  butcher  them,  their  wives,  their  aged  parents, 
and  their  children  ;  and  yet,  generous  to  the  last  degree,  they  gave  our 
men  leave  to  depart  on  their  parole,  never  more  to  bear  arms  against 
North  Av  lerica.  Bravery  and  cowardice  could  never  inhabit  the  same 
bosom ;  generosity,  valour,  and  humanity,  are  ever  inseparable.  Poor 
indeed  the  Americans  were,  but  in  that  consists  their  greatest  strength. 

Sixty  thousand  men  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  their  magnanimous,  because 
voluntary  poverty.” 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  (1775) — “The  transportation  of  20,000 
Russians  wonld  cost  government  500,000/.  An  equal  number  of  British 
troops  should  be  sent  at  the  same  period,  or  ministery  might  find, 
that  the  Russians,  instead  of  conquering  America  for'  England,  would 
take  possession  of  it  themselves,  in  virtue  of  that  law  of  conquest, 
acknowledged  by  all  freebooters.  That  the  Russians  would  gladly  emi¬ 
grate  to  America,  no  person  could  doubt,  who  ,was  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
gree  acquainted  with  tlie  disposition!)  of  those  people.  Shoals  of  Cps- 
sacks  were  continually  deserting  their  country,  to  seek  more  comforta¬ 
ble  settlements  in  the  north  of  China.  Seventy  thousand  of  these  Cos- 
sacs  proceeding  on  such  a  plan,  had  lately  bidden  adieu  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  that  twenty  thou-  - 
sand  Russians  would  have  the  least  objection  to  be  sent,  free  of  expense, 

Yon.  I.— 3  M 
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PART  I.  t0  America.';  but  there  was  much  reason  to  suspect,  that,  when  there* 
v  .  they  might  think  the  advantages  resulting  from  submitting  to  the  Ame¬ 

rican  congress  preferable  to  those  they  could  derive  from  defending 
the  measures  of  a  British  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Shelburne  (1775) — “  With  respect  to  the  20,000  Rus* 
sians,  his  lordship  addressed  the  ministers  in  the  following  terms: 
’There  are  .powers  in  Europe  who  will  not  suffer  such  a  body  of 
Russians  to  be  transported  to  America.  I  speak  from  information. 
The  ministers  know  what  I  mean.  Some  power  has  already  interfered 
to  stop  the  success  of  the  Russian  negotiation.  As  for  expecting  neu¬ 
trality  from  France,  that  was  idle. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  said  (1775) — “  If  Russian  auxiliaries  were  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  former  war,  as  he  was  convinced  they  were,  they  might 
be  so  now,  they  might  be  so  on  any  future  occasion.” 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  said  (1777) — “  Your  ministers  have  gone  to  Ger- 
‘  many }  they  have  sought  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  every  pitiful, 
beggarly,  insignificant,  paltry  prince,  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  legal, 
brave,  and  injured  brethren  in  America.  They  have  entered  into  mer¬ 
cenary  treaties  with  those  human  butchers,  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  human  blood.  But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all :  they  have  entered  into 
other  treaties.  They  have  let  the  savages  of  America  loose  upon  their 
innocent,  unoffending  brethren ;  loose  upon  the  weak,  the  aged,  and 
defenceless ;  on  old  men,  women,  and  children ;  on  the  very  babes 
upon  th§  breast ;  to  be  cut,  mngled,  sacrificed,  broiled,  roasted :  nay, 
to  be  literally  eat.  These,  my  lord,  are  the  allies  Great  Retain  now 
has ;  carnage,  desolation,  and  destruction,  wherever  her  arms  are  car- 
t  ied,  is  her  newly  adopted  mode  of  making  war.  Our  ministers  have 
made  alliances  at  the'  German  shambles ;  and  with  the  barbarians  of 
America,  with  the  merciless  torturers  of  their  species ;  where  they  will 
next  apply,  I  cannot  tell.  Was  it  by  setting  loose  the  savages  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  enemies,  that  the  duties 
of  the  soldier,  the  citizen,  and  the  man,  came  to  be  united  i  Is  this  ho¬ 
nourable  warfare,  my  lords  ?  Does  it  correspond  with  the  language  of 
the  poet  ? — ‘  The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  that 
make  ambition  virtue.*  *’  ' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  (Nov.  18, 1777) — “  But,  my  lords,  I  wish 
you  to  turn  your  eyes  to  another  part  of  this  business.  I  mean  the 
dreadful  inhumanity  with  which  this  war  is  carried  on ;  shocking,  be¬ 
yond  description,  to  every  feeling  of  a  Christian,  or  of  a  man.  When 
we  have  heard  of  the  cruelties  of  other  civil  wars,  we  U3ed  to  rejoice, 
not  to  have  the  age,  or  the  country  we  lived  in,  the  scene  of  sudli  mi- 
sery;  but,  to  see  England,  formerly  famous  for  humanity,  coolly 
suffering  the  worst  of  barbarities  to  be  exercised  on  her  fellow  subjects, 
and  appearing  untouched  by  the  woe9  she  causes,  because  they  are  at 
a  distance,  and  she  does  not  experience  any  of  them  herself,  must  be 
truly  modifying  to  any  miin  who  is  in  the  smallest  degree  possessed  of 
national  pride.  If  ever  any  nation  shall  deserve  to  draw  down  on  her 
the  Divine  vengeance  of  her  sins,  it  will  be  this,  if  she  suffers  such  hor¬ 
rid  war  to  continue.  To  me,  who  think  we  have  been  originally  in  the 
wrong,  it  appears  doubly  unpardonable ;  but  even  supposing  we  were 
right,  it  is  certainly  we  wht»  produce  the  war ;  and  I  do  not  think  any 
consideration  of  dominion  or  empire  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sacrifices 
we  make  to  it'.  The  best  rights  may  be  bought  too  dear ;  nor  are  all 
means  justifiable  in  attaining  them.  To  arm  n«gro  slaves  against  their 
mast ew,  to  arm  savages,  who  we  know  will  put  heir  prisoners  to  death 
in  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  literally  eat  them,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
a  fair  war  against  fellow  subjects.  ,  When  we  are  unfortunately  obliged 
to  war  with  other  nations,  mutual  esteem  Soon  takes  place  between  the 
troops,  and  reciprocal  humanity  prevails,  which  greatly  alleviates  the 
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too  many  miseries  of  all  warn;  but,  in  the  present  contest,  every  mean 
artifice  has  been  used,  to  encourage  the  soldiery  to  act  with  asperity, 
or  alacrity,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it. 

"  Instead  of  taking  prudent  measures  to  restrain  the  military within  the 
closest  bounds  of  discipline ;  instead  of  snaking  them  sensible,  that,  as 
they  were  to  act  against  their  countrymen, every  possible  means  of  saving 
their  lives,,  and  sparing  their  property,  should  be  used,  and  every  de¬ 
gree  of  compassion  shown  to  men  who  only  erred  from  mistaken  notions, 
and  were  still  to  be  considered  as  subjects  of  the  same  king-— they  have 
been  encouraged,  by  authority,  to  look  upon  their  opponents  as  cow¬ 
ards,  traitors,  rebels,  and  every  thing  that  is  vile ;  and  their  property 
has  been,  by  law,  declared  lawful  plunder.  The  natural  effects  have 
followed.  A  military  thus  let  loose,  or  rather  thus  set  on,  have  given 
vent  to  that  barbarity  which  degrades  human  nature,  and  a  total  want 
of  discipline  and  good  order  is  said  to  prevail.”  :  : 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  sakl  (Nov.  18,  1777)— -The  noble  earl,  the  Karl 
of  Chatham,  with  all  that  force  of  oratory  for  which  be  is  so  conspicu¬ 
ous,  has  charged  administration  as  if  guilty  of  the  moat  heinous  crime, 
in  employing  Indians  in  General  Burgoyne’s  army  j  for  my  part,  whe¬ 
ther  foreigners  or  Indians,  which  the  noble  lord  lias  described  by  the' 
appellation  of  savages,  I  shall  ever  think  it  justifiable  to  exert  every 
means  in  our  power  to  repel  the  attempts  of  our  rebellious  subjects. 
The  congress  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Indians  over  to  their  side ;  and 
if  we  had  not  employed  them,  they  would  most  certainly  have  acted 
against  us;  and  I  do  freely  confess,  I  think  it  was  both  a  wise  and  ne¬ 
cessary  measure,  as  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
■using  every  means  -which  God  and  nature  has  pul  into  our  hands.  1  think 
it  was  a  very  wise  and  necessary  step,  on  many  account?  $  nor  can  I 
ever  be  persuaded, whoever  was  the  adviser,  but  his  conduct  will 
stand  the  full  test  of  public  enquiry.”  ‘  . 

Imixl  Lyttleton  said,  (Dec.  5,  1777)  "be  was  much  astonished  at 
the  great,  parade  the  noble  earl  had  made  respecting  the  tomahawk  ana 
scalping  knife :  was  an  Indian’s  knife  a  more  dreadful  weapon  than  an 
Englishman's  bayonet  ?  In  the,  present  war,  the  chief  of  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed,  was  shed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  yet,  who  talked 
of  the  bayonet  as  a  savage  instrument,  of  war  ?” 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  declared,  (Dec.  5,  1 777)  that  the  “  Virgini¬ 
ans  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
had  dressed  up  some  of  their  own  people  like  the  Indians,  with  a  view  to 
terrify  the  forces  under  him  ;  and  his  lordship  declared,  he  heartily  wish¬ 
ed  move  Indians  were  •  employed ;  that  they  were  by  no  means  a  cruel 
people;  that  they  never  exercised  the  scalping  knife,  or  were  guilty  of 
a  barbarity,  but  by  way  of  striking  terror  into  their  enemies,  and  by 
that  means  putting  an  end  to  the  further  effusion  of  blood." 

“  Mr.  Burke  said  (1778) — "  The  savages  we  re  now  only  formidable 
from  their  cruelty ;  and  to  employ  them  wqs  merely  to  be  cruel  our¬ 
selves  in  their  persons :  and  thus,  without  even  the  lure  of  any  essen¬ 
tial  service,  to  become  chargeable  with  all  the  odious  and  impotent 
barbarities  which  they  would  inevitably  commit,  whenever  they  were 
called  into  action. 

"  No  v.roof  whatever  had  been  given  of  the  Americans  having  at¬ 
tempted  an  offensive  alliance  with  any  one  tribe  of  savage  Indians. 
Whereas  the  imperfect  papers  already  before  the  house  demonstrated, 
that  the  king’s  ministers  had  negotiated  and  obtained  such  alliances 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  other.  That  the 
e\mericans  had  actually  made  a  treaty  on  the  footing  of  neutrality  with 
the  famous  Five  Nations,  which  the  minis;-.  -  Lad  bribed  them  ’to  vio¬ 
late,  and  to  act  offensively  against  the  color,  ic ..  That  no  attempt  had 
been  made  in  a  single  instance  on  the  part  of  the  king’s  ministers,  to 
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P'VUV  I.  procure  a  neutrality ;  and,  that  if  the  fact  had  been,  (-what  he  denied  it 
to  be,  J  that  the  Americans  had  actually  employed  those  savages,  yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  employing  them  against  ‘armed  and  train  'd  soldiers ,  embodied  and 
encamped,  mid  employing  them  against  the  unturned  and  defenceless  men , 
women  and  children,  in  the  country,  widely  dispersed  in  their  habitations, 
was  manifest :  and  left  thos?  who  attempted  so  inhuman  and  unequal  a  re- 
taliadon,  without  a  possibility  of  excuse.” 


(NOTE  N.  p.  211.) 

Woo  ever  lias  read  the  dissertation  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  advan- 
tage  of  forming  colonial  establishments  for  the  French,  after  their  late 
revolution;  will  be  at  once  aware  of  the  acknowledgments  which  Eng¬ 
land  owes  to  the  first  emigrants,  who  prepared  this  continent  for  the 
reception  of  that  portion  of  her  population,  ivhem  she  could  not  retain 
with  safety,  or  who  could  not  exist  with  comfort  or  freedom,  at  home, 
’-[he  enlightened  author  of  the  European  settlements  in  America  readily 
discerned  and  recognized  the  benefit.  “  In  the  various  changes  which 
our  religion  and  government  have  undergone,  which  have  in  their  turns 
rendered  every  sort  of  party  or  religion  obnoxious  to  the  reigning 
powers,  this  American  asylum,  open  in  the  hottest  times  of  our  persecu¬ 
tions,  ha3  proved  of  infinite  service,  not  only  to  the  present  peace  of 
England,  but  to  the  prosperity  of  its  commerce,  and  the  establishment 
of  its  power.” 

Dr.  Davenanthad  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  subject  in  his  Tract  on 
♦he  Plantation  Trade. 

“  Such  as  found  themselves  disturbed  and  uneasy  at  home,  if  they 
could  have  found  no  other  retreat,  must  have  gone  to  the  Hans  towns, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Holland,'  (as  many  did  before 
the  plantations  flourished,  to  our  great  detriment,)  and  they'  who  had 
thus  retired  to  the  European  countries,  must  have  been  for  ever  lost 
to  England. 

**  But  Providence,  which  contrives  better  for  us  than  we  can  do  for 
ourselves,  lias  offered  in  the  new  world,  a  place  of  refuge  for  these, 
peradventure,  mistaken  and  misled  people,  where,  (as  shall  be  shown 
by  and  by,)  their  labour  and  industry  is  more  useful  to  their  mother 
kingdom,  than  if  they  had  continued  among  us. 

**  And  as  to  malcontents  in  the  state,  perhap3  it  is  for  the  public  safety, 
that  there  should  always  be  such  an  outlet  or  issue  for  the  ill  humours, 
which,  from  time  to  time  are  engendered  in  the  body  politic.” 


(NOTE  O.  p.  219.) 


At  the  instigation  of  Franklin,  a  society  was  instituted  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  year  1743,  which  took  the  name  of  The  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society.  It  pursued,  modestly  and  privately,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  members,  of  whom  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse  were  the  most 
active  and  distinguised,  enquires  into  most  branches  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  In  1/65.  another  society  was  formed  in  the  same  city,  with  the 
title  of  The  American  Society  for  promoting  and  propagating  useful 
knowledge.  It  was  composed  of  unpretending  men  of  all  professions, 
anxious  tp  increase  the  stock  of  their  own  information,  and  to  be  in- 
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strumental  in  enlarging  that  of  their  country.  The  test  which  they  p^yiT  f. 
established,  does  them  the  highest  honour,  for  the  liberality  and  purity 
of  the  principles  of  which  it  exacted  the  acknowledgment.  They 
confined  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
investigation  of  matters  of  immediate  utility.  The  perusal  of  their 
Minutes  must  inspire  every  unprejudiced  person  with  a  high  idea  of 
their  intelligence  and  z*.al;  i  might  say,  with  admiration,  when  the 
range  of  their  study  and  research,  is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
attention  and  drudgery,  required  by  the  active  professions  in  whfcli 
they  were  universally  engaged.  Points  of  social  economy  and  general 
politics  were  of .en  discussed  at  their  sittings,  and  determined  upon 
the  broadest  principles  of  reason  and  humanity.  The  following  ques¬ 
tion,  for  example,  was  taken  up  by  them  on  the  3d  September,  1762, 

**  Is  it  good  policy  to  admit  the  importation  of  negroes  into  America?” 

Their  views  of  the  subject  were  in  conformity  with  the  true  thorny  of 
national  welfare  and  moral  obligation. 

They  could  show,  in  the  list  of  their  foreign  correspondents,  who  did 
justice  to  their  enlightened  character  and  benevolent  aims,  British  phi¬ 
lanthropists  and  statesmen  of  the  first  rank.  I  may  name  Sir  George 
Saville,  as  one  of  the  several  distinguished  whigs  with  whom  they  car¬ 
ried  on  a  commerce  of  enquiry  and  speculation,  creditable  to  the  sense, 
patriotism,  and  catholic  spirit  of  both  parties. 

The  two  Philadelphia  associations  were  amalgamated  iby  common 
consent  in  1769 :  anti,  in  1780,  incorporated,  as  the  American  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society,  by  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

I  have  admitted  by  implication  in  the  text,  to  give  greater  force  to  the 
charge  oniliberality  against  the  Reviewers,  that  the  Transactions  of  the 
present  institute  are  not  of  much  intrinsic  worth.  They  deserve,  how¬ 
ever,  a  higher  character ;  and  have  never  keen  decried  any  where  but 
in  Great  Britain.  The  astronomical  papers  of  the  first  volume  drew 
lofty  compliments  and  eager  enquiries,  from  several  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  savans  of  Europe.  E/r.  Maskelyne  bore,  in  letters  preserved  in 
the  records  of  the  society,  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  genius  of 
Rittenhhuse,  and  to  the  merit  of  his  Observations  on  the  Transit  of 
Venus,  which  were  republished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  1  happen  to  have  now  under  my  eyes,  a  communication  to  the 
American  Society,  from  Zach,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  and  an  eminent  astronomer;  in  which  compliments  are  paid  to 
its  labours,  indicating  a  sense  of  their  value,  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  A  short  extract  from  Dr.  Zach’s  com¬ 
munication  may  not  be  unacceptable  here. 

“  Last  year  I  received  the  3d.  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  A.  P. 

Soc.,  which  I  perused  with  great  satisfaction.  The  observation  of  the 
annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  April  3,  1791,  made  at  Philadelphia,  by  Dr. 
Rittenhouse,  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  was  of  very  great  use 
in  ascertaining  the  true  diameters  of  the  0  and  the  Moon ;  and  also 
of  the  inflexion  and  irradiation  of  light :  several  astronomers  of  Europe 
have  inferred  by  it  very  satisfactory  results ;  so  has  the  celebrated 
French  astronomer,  M.  de  la  Lande  found,  that  the  observed  duration  of 
the  ring  4'  17"  agrees  perfectly  well,  with  his  diameter  0  C  5  assumed 
in  his  Astronomical  Tables,  (iii.  edit.  1792.) 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  has  always  been,  more  studious 
of  doing  good  within  itself,  than  ambitious  of  publishing  volumes  for 
the  approbation  of  the  world.  A  much  more  favourable  idea  of  its  indus¬ 
try,  learning,  and  usefulness,  is  conveyed  by  the  private  records  of  its 
proceedings,  than  by  the  six  quartos  of  its  Transactions,  reputable  as 
these  are,  and  must  be  confessed  to  be,  when  impartially  considered. 

It  was  early  marked  by  public  spirited  designs.  Witness  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1763,  of  committees  of  its  members  to  make,  in  different 
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PAUT  I.  places,  observations. gn  that  rave. phenomenon,  the  transit  of  .Vemis 

W-v^w  over  the  Bull's  Disk-  The  expense  of  this  underlining  it  defrayed,, 
though  possessed,  as  at  present,  of  no  other  regular  funds  than  those  aris¬ 
ing  from  an  annua!  contribution  of  two  dollars  from  each  of  its  resident 
members,  St  has  given  a  particular  and  steady  attention  to  the  re- 
Bonrcea  open  to  us  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  plans  of 
improvement  in  our  physical  economy.  Its  functions  were  suspended 
necessarily  during  the  revolution,  as  alt  of  its  members  were  more  or 
less  ardent  in  the  cause  cf  independence,  and  fitted  to  act  a  servicea¬ 
ble  part  in  the  struggle.  There  has  not  been  displayed  since,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  vivacity  and  earnestness  in  its  prefer  career,  which  could  have 
been  wished  {  put,  ns  much,  perhaps,  as  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstance^  of  the  country,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
pecuniary  patronage.  "■  ‘he  hopes  to  bn  entertained  of  it  now,  are 
considerable,  from  the  numbers,  particularly  among  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  who  have  imbibed  a  relish  for  scientific  studies,  and  from  the 
greater  importance  which  it  is  likely  to  acquire  in  the.  public  estima¬ 
tion,  as  education  and  knowledge  spread  and  ripen  over  the  land.  It? 
library  consists  of  about  four  thousand  volumes,  comprising  the  best  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises  in  science  and  the  technical  arts.  It  hn9  exchanged 
Transactions  with  most  of  the  academics  of  Europe,  and  has  been  en¬ 
riched  with  many  valuable  works,  bestowed  spontaneously  and  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  lively  esteem,  by  their  authors,  such  as  the  Buffo  ns,  the  La- 
voisiers,  the  Hunters,*1  whose  vision  was  either  lens  distinguishing,  or 
less  clouded,  (i  leave  the  world  to  decide  which,)  than  that  of  the 
British  reviewers.  Its  Museum  of  Natural  History,  though  not  exten¬ 
sive,  contains  a  number  of  rare  specimens,  chiefly  in  mineralogy.  Its 
“  meeting  house,3  to  use  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
where,  according  to  this  liberal  and  courteous  journal,  its  “  transactions 
are  scraped  together,”  is  a  commodious  and  handsome  edifice,  and  the 
room  in  which  it  assembles,  is,  certainly,  styled  “  Philosophical  Hall.” 
The  remark  of  the  Review,  that  this  denomination ,  is  in  the  gemme 
dialect  tf  tradesmen,  bespeaks  as  much  of  effrontery  as  ill  nature: 
since  the  Reviewers  must  have  known,  that  the  place  of  assembling  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  and  professions  of  Great  Britain  bears  the 
same  title  of  Hall;  and  that  a  term  exactly  correspondent  is  used  re¬ 
spectively  by  almost  every  one  of  the  Academies  of  Europe':  8alle  de 
1’Institut,  &c. 

The  imagination  of  these  critics  might  be  supposed  to  be  affect- 
,  ed  with  regard  to  “  tradesmen.”  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  their 
first  review  of  Franklin’s  Works,  they  complained  of  his  indulging,  in 
his  Memoirs,  in  too  many  details  and  anecdotes  concerning  that  class  of 
persons—"  obscure  individuals.”  In  Zenophon’s  Memorabilia,  we  read 
the  following  as  part  of  one  of  the  dialogues :  "Critias,  interrupting 
Socrates,  said—*  And  I,  Socrates,  I  can  inform  thee  of  something  more 
thou  hast  to  refrain  from  .5  keep  henceforth  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  carpenters,  smiths,  and  shoemakers,  and  1st  us  have  no  mors  of  your 
examples  from  them.3  *  Must  I  likewise  give  up  the  consequences,’  said 
Socrates, e  deducible  from  these  examples,  and  concern  myself  no  longer 
with  justice  and  piety,  and  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  Thou  must, 
by  Jupiter,  replied  Charicles,”  &c. 


*  I  might  add  the  names  of  Ingenhaus,  Haily,  Humboldt,  De  la 
Lande,  Cuvier,  Ebeling,  Adelung,  Maseres,  Biot,  Delambre,  Campo- 
manes,  ike. 
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(NOTE  F.  p.  225.)  FART  I. 

A  just  account  of  the  character  of  General  Marshal!  and  of  his 
work,  is  given  in  the  letters  of  Inchiquin,  (letter  8.)  The  following 
parts  of  it  I  could  wish  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  my  text. 

<f  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  present  chief  justice  accom- 
jVfcJed  the  American  forces  indhe  capacity  of  deputy  judge  advocate, 
which  situation  afforded  him  tnc  best  means  of  becoming  practically 
conversant  with  the  details  of  that  contest,  its  difficulties  am!  resources  i 
the  character  and  views  of  those  on  whom  it  mainly  devolved}  and  the 
construction*  movements,  and  engagements  of  the  armies.  In  process  of 
tune  lie  attained  to  situations  of  more  importance,  and  successively 
filled  several  of  the  first  offices.  Possessed  with  these  advantages,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  masculine*  versatile,  and.  discriminating  genius,  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  place,  calculated  to  give  weight  to  whatever  lie  should  publish* 
he  was  selected  to  compile  from  the  manuscripts  of  Washington,  and 
from  the  public  records  and  papers,  the  joint  annuls  of  Washington  and 
his  country. 

“The  objects  of  the  work  were  to  furnkh  u  correct  and  honourable 
memorial  of  national  events,  and  to  immortalize  Washington.  His 
biography  is  therefore  prefaced  with  a  full  account  of  the  discovery 
and  advancement  of  North  America,  down  to  the  period  when  he  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  scene.  After  which  period,  till  his  death,  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  interwoven  with  the  transactions  of  the  revolution,  which  his 
achievements  so  largely  contributed  to  effect,  and  vith  the  formation  of 
the  government,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed. 

<  “The  public  documents  of  which  the  chief  justice  had  the  disposi¬ 
tion,  would  be  inestimable,  even  if  arranged  by  inferior  hands,  without 
any  attempt  at  shaping  them  into  a  connected  narrative.  But  wrought 
as  they  have  been  by  him,  into  a  clear,  manly,  systematic,  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  history,  without  a  grain  of  merit  on  the  score  of  composition,  they 
would  outweigh  the  most  beautiful  composition  that  eve#  was  formed. 

There  is  not  another  national  history  extant,  which  is  composed  entirely 
of  authentic,  public  materials,  by  a  cotemporary  mid  a  participator. 

“'■Nor  is  the  composition  so  unworthy  of  the  subject  The  commeh- 
tariea  and  reflections  are  simple,  natural  and  just.  The  style  plain, 
nervous,  unaffected  i  perhaps  too  bare  of  ornament,  and  sometimes 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  verbosity,  but  never  rough,  irksome,  or  in¬ 
elegant 

“  As  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  this  performance,  con¬ 
siderable  disappointment  has-been  expressed  at  some  of  its  alleged  de¬ 
fects  ;  particularly  by  those  who,  vitiated  by  the  malevolent  system  of 
criticism  that  prevails  in  England  and  this  country,  are  never  satisfied 
with  nature  and  plain  sense,  but  incessantly  crave  the  amazing  and  ro¬ 
mantic.  In  every  department  of  letters,  standards  are  erected,  to 
which  fresh  publications  are  referred  for  their  estimate.  But  is  it  fair 
to  condemn  an  American  historian  to  oblivion,  because  he  is  less  enter¬ 
taining  than  Hume  or  Gibbon,  or  an  epic  poet,  because  he  falls  short  of 
Milton  ? 

“The  American  historian  had  neither  anomalies  nor  miracles  to  deal 
with.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  new  world ;  the  still  more  recent 
struggles  of  an  infant  people  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  colonization : 
late  events,  of  little  except  moral  interest ;  partial,  procrastinated,  and 
seldom  signalized  warfare  j  the  adjustment  of  treaties  and  formation  of 
republican  institutions}  though  highly  interesting  to  modem  contem¬ 
plation,  are  much  less  malleable,  than  remote  and  doubtful  traditions 
of  astonishing  transactions,  into  the  magazine  of  entertainment,  which 
seems  to  be  looked  for  in  modern  history.  But  whatever  the  present 
age  may  desire,  facts  soon  become  vastly  more  important  than  disserta- 


PART  S.  tlons ;  nor  can  moral  results  crin*  be  fairly  taken,  unless  readers  may 
implicitly  rely  on  the  truth  of  the  details. 

“  The  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Washington  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
enlivened  with  more  biographical  and  characteristic  sketches.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  to  draw  living  characters  is  an  ^rduoua  and 
invidious  task.  And  when  the  whole  subject  matter  is  well  considered, 
tile  author  will  be  found  well  entitled  to  our  approbation  for  the  cau¬ 
tion  lie  has  exercised  in  thin  particular.  As  to  Washington  himself,  the 
uniformity  of  his  life,  and  taciturnity  of  his  nature,  precluded  any  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  for  thi3  minor  scene :  though  I  cannot  refrain  from  observ¬ 
ing,  that  his  unaffected  mid  warm  piety,  his  belief  in  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  exemplary  discharge  of  all  its  public  and  private  duties,  might 
have  been  enlarged  upon  with  more  emphasis  and  advantage. 

“At  such  a  period  as  the  present,  when  the  press  is  converted 
into  a  powerful  engine  of  falsehood,  proscription  and  confusion  5  whea 
letters  are  perverted  to  the  most  treacherous  and  unworthy  pur¬ 
poses,  it  behoves  every  American,  who  admires  the  history  of  his 
country,  it  behoves,  indeed,  every  man  who  loves  truth,  to  uphold 
an  authentic  national  work,  like  Marshall's,  against  its  malign  enemies 
and  lukewarm  friends,  and  to  cherish  it  as  a  performance  whose  sub¬ 
ject  and  authenticity  alone,  independent  of  any  other  merits,  should 
preserve  and  magnify  it  for  ever.” 


(NOTE  Q.  p.  228.) 

is  curioils  to  find  a  journal  published  in  Scotland,  complaining  of 
the  Americans  as  a  «*  scattered,  migratory,  and  speculating  people,”  and 
attributing  to  them  as  such,  a  system  of  manners  and  morality  below  the 
European  standard.  M.  Brougham  lately  asked  in  Parliament  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  may  repeat— -in  what  part  of  the  world  5s  it  in  which 
Scotchmen  are  not  to  be  found  in  numbers  ?  and,  we  may  add,  in  wjtficl*- 
they  do  not  appear  as  adventurers  and  speculators  ?  WejJ'>1 
ever,  tax  them,  on  this  account,  with  hav’ujg:  «  grcHt  ahd  peciifiar  faults,” 
but  on  the  contrary,  we  respect  in  them  that  spirit  of  enterprise,  aUd 
pride  of  independence,  which  prompt  them  to  incur  all  the  hazards  and  , 
hardships  of  distant  emigration,  rather  than  groan  ,  .in  poverty,  and 
crouch  under  hereditary  superiors,  at  home.  >T  think  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  the  process  by  which  the  sense  of  honour  improves,  as  “the 
spirit  of  adventure  is  deprived  of  its  object,  and  as  population  thickens 
and  becomes  crowded.”  It  is  in  this  state  of  things  that  poverty  and  ser¬ 
vility  are  engendered ;  that  crimes  multiply  from  the  impulses  of  des¬ 
perations  that  turpitude  and  brutality  are  kept  in  countenance  by  the 
multitude  of  examples.  The  operation  of  hope  upon  the  mind ;  the  very 
’  career  itself  of  seeking  and  compassing  a  more  comfortable,  independ¬ 
ent  condition,  are  favourable  to  the  manners  and  morals.  The  sense  of 
honour  improves  with  the  sense  of  personal  importance,  which  grows 
out  of  self-reliance,  and  equality  of  rank. 

The  second  number  of  “  The  Old  Bachelor,”  a  work,  which,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  is  creditable  to  our  literature,  contains  a  keen  retort  for  tea  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  thh  note  refers^  “They 
exhibit,”  says  the  Virginian  essayist,  11  a  palpable  and  ludicrous  struggle 
between  the  object  and  the  conscience  of  the  critic;  between  the  con¬ 
flicting  purposes  of  lashing  Mr.  Ashe,  for  lampooning  the  Americans, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  inflicting  the  lash  on  them  himself.”  See  No. 
2, 1st  volume  of  Old  Bachelor,  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  absurdity  of 
those  paragraphs. 
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(NOTE  R.  p.  251.) 


PART  f. 


Tub  whole  concentrated  reproach  of  this  and  the  succeeding  page  of 
the  text  is  capable  of  being  fully  refuted ;  and  will  be  so,  I  trust,  by  the 
simple  annunciation  of  facts,  in  my  intended  e*  position  of  the  actual 
state  of  this  country.  It  may  be  also  retorted,  ,  '  this  is  the  proper 

mode  of  dealing  with  it  at  present.  We  shall  con  -t  the  English  water 
of  the  most  Hardy  disingenuousness,  in  describing,  as  peculiar  to  the 
United  States/ dispositions  and  practices  which  notoriously  prevail 
around  him,  iri  England,  to  an  unparalleled  extent;  which  bad  their 
origin  there ;  and  are  almost  daily  aggravated  in  amount  and  malignity. 

The  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Reviewer  to  calumniate  the 
Americana,  is  immediately  betrayed  by  the  preposterous  and  arbitrary 
refinement  of  distinguishing  between  their  feelings  in  getting  drunk  and 
that  of  the  European.  The  pleasure  of  the  one  is  sensual  and  brutal. 
While  that  of  the  other  is  liberal  minded  and  somewhat  sentimental  I 
And  hence  it  is,  according  to  the  critic,  that  the  Americans  decide  their 
quarrels  in  ways  which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  a?e  unknown  in 
Europe,— rough  and  tumbling;  biting  and  lacerating,  &c. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  statements  respecting  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  whiskey,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  consumed  in  Ireland ;  ana  the 
prevalence  of  intoxication  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  vice  there  is 
not  merely  “  social  hilarity  betrayed  into  excess,”  but  the  desperation 
of  Want  and  abjection,  springing  from  selfish  misgovemment  by  the 
ruling  kingdom.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  England,  and  leave  it  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  reader  to  determine  whether  she  is  entitled 
to  boast  of  her  superior' sobriety;  and  whether  there  is  much  that  is 
sentimental  and  generous  in  the  process  of  intoxication  with  the  topers 
mentioned  in  the  extracts  which  I  am  about  to  offer.  I  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  late  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

■  “  Question  put  to  one  of  the  most  respetable  witnesses— 

“Do  you  think  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  gin 
within  these  few  years  ?  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  as  the  increase  of  beg¬ 
gars  is  visible :  almost  all  these  persons  about  the  streets  drink,  and 
they  tram  up  their  children  in  drinking.  I  have  seen  them  at  the  door 
of  the  gin-shops,  giving  their  children  in  arms  the  draining  of  a  glass. 
There  are  five  large  gin-shops,  or  wine-vaults,  as  they  are  called,  close 
to  the  Seven  Dials,  which  are  constantly  frequented.  There  is  cue  where 
they  go  in  at  one  door  and  out  at  another,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
of  their  returning  the  same  way,  where  there  are  so  many.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  lived  opposite,  had  the  curiosity  to  count  how  many  went  in 
in  the  course  of  one  Sunday  morning,  before  he  went  to  church,  and  it 


.  ^  Statement  of  another  respectable  witness. 

“  On  a  Sunday  morning,  from  April  to  Michaelmas,  on  Holbom  HiD, 
there  is  nothing  but  riot  and  confusion,  from  Hatton  Garden  to  the 
Market,  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  eight ;  the  gin-shops  open 
do  early  that  they  get  drunk,  and  are  rioting  and  fighting  about  1  should 
think  that  there  must  be  two  or  three,  or  four  hundred— it  is  quite  like 
a  market— loose,  disorderly  people  of  both  sexes— I  have  seen  as  much 
as  three  or  four  fights  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Thompson’s  gin-shop  is 
what  they  call  the  best.  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  were  a  thousand 
customers  on  a  Sunday  morning,  before  the  time  of  service — the  place  is 
full  from  four  in  the  morning  till  eleven.” 

These  are  simplfe  specimens,  which  do  not,  by  any  means,  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  enormity  and  diffusiveness  of  the  evil.  It  is  to 
Golquhoun’s  Treatises  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  on  Indigence, 
Yol.  I.— 3  N 
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PART  I-  th»t  t  would  refer  on  this  head.  Ilia  statement!*,  in  those  worts,  ar« 
vBa^-V'^a/  made  for  1806 1  and  the  late  Parliamentary  reports  do  not  merely  con¬ 
firm  them,  but  show  un  increase  of  the  vice  of  tippling,  in  a  ratio  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  population.  He  beats  the  following  testimony. 

“  The  quantity  of  beer,  porter,  gin,  and  compounds,  sold  in  public 
houses  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  has  been  estimated,  after  be¬ 
stowing  considerable  pains  in  forming  a  calculation,  at  nearly  3,300,000 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  revenue  of  some  of 
the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe”. 

“  In  the  year  ending  , luly  1st,  1806,  the  quantity  of  porter,  strong  ale, 
and  small  beer  brewed  in  London  by  20  principal,  and  126  lesser  brewers, . 
amounted  to  68,228,432  gallons,  valued,  at  -the  sale  price,  at  4,440,384/. , 
The  annual  consumption  of  this  beverage  must  now  exceed  12,000,000/. 
and  of  home-made  .spirits  about  5,000,000/.  There  are  about  fifty  thou. 
Sand  licensed  ale-houses  in  England  and  Wales,  furnishing  facilities  pot 
only  for  intoxication,  br.t  every  other  kind  of  brutal  excess.  In  the 
whole  of  the.  metropolis  and  its  environs,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is 
about  one  public,  house  to  every  thirty -seven  families.  The  prevailing 
habit  among  the  labouring  people,  in  every  district  in  England  and . 
Wales,  is  to  spend  the  chief  part  of  their  leisure  time  in  ule-houses.  In 
vulgar  life,  it  is  the  first  ambition  of  the  youth,  when  approaching  to- 
wards  an  adult  utate,  to  learn  to  smoke  tobacco.  When  this  accom¬ 
plishment  is  acquired,  he  finds  himself  qualified  to  waste  his  time  in 
the  tap-room,  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  Numerous  families  of 
labourers  lodge  with  their  wives  and  children  in  common  ale-houses,, 
in  the  metropolis,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  m 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom?  while,  of  late  years,  the  females  indis¬ 
criminately  mix  with  the  males,  and  unblushingly  listen  to  all  the  lewd, 
and  often  obscene  discourse  which  circulates  freely  in  these  haunts  of 
vice  and  idleness.” 

The  duties  upon  the  liquor  brewed  by  the  eleven  principal  porter 
breweries  of  London,  amounted,  in  1818,  to  900,000/.  sterling.  The  ex¬ 
cise  upon  mult,  beer,  and  British  spirits,  throughout  Great  Britain,  to 
nine  millions  sterling?  to  w'  ch  two  millions  have  been  added  in  the 
late  addition  to  the  general  taxation. 

Mr.  Bennet,  in  asking  leave,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  (1818,) 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of 
ale-houses,  made  the  following  statement-  “  A  large  proportion  of  the 
vice  and  immorality  which  prevails,  may  be  traced  to  the  bad  system 
acted  upon  at  present  in  licensing  and  regulating  public  houses.  It 
would  he;8een  by  the  evidence  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  pot  only  that  houses  of  the  most  nefarious  kind  were  permitted 
to  exist,  bpt  that  they  existed  with  the  full  countenance  and  concurrence 
of  some  of  the  police  officers,  who  frequented  them,  and  who  ,  had  a 
fellow  feeling  with  the  persons  assembled  irs  them.  There  were  above 
two  kuntlrad  houses  oft  hat  description  inlLondon,  in  which  a  nightly  and 
promiscuous  assemblage  took  place,  not  only  of  men  and  women,  but  of 
boys  and  girls  of  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age.  In  some  of 
them  there,  was  established  a  sort  of  regular  court  of  justice,  at  the 
head  of  which  a  Jew  presided ;  before  whom  was  brought  all  the  pil¬ 
lage  and  profits  of  the  day  and  night,  and  who  superintended  their  re¬ 
gular  distribution.  He  knew  one  instance  of  a  boy,  not  thirteen  years 
old,  who,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  disposed  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  100/.'*’  •  ' 

Lest  it  should  be  still  supposedthat  London  ossa  monopoly  of  the  gen-, 
try  whom  “social  hilarity  betrays  Into  excess”  of  potation,  or  that  the 
race  maybe  extinct,  I  will  quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  »_  very 
recent  work  of  unquestionable  authority- — ihe  “Observations  of  William 
Roscoe,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  on  Penal  Jurisprudence.”  “In  taking  a  snr- 
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❖ey  of  society  arcund  us,”  says  this  eye  witness,  and  zealous  patriot,  PART  I. 
*‘one  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  attracts  our  attention,  and 
which  particularly  excites  the  observation  and  surprise  of  every  stranger, 
is  the  shocking  (mbit  of  intoxication,  wliich  is  exhibited,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  wliich  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  encouraged,  is  openly  permitted,  to  the  moat  alarming  and  incredible 
extent.  Let  the  reader  who  doubts  this  assertion  examine  the  reports 
.of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  police  of  the  metropolis  j  he  will  there  find  such  a  representation 
of  the  dreadful  effects  of  this  vice,  as  cannot  fail  to  call  th  _  jiutiio  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject,  in  which,  not  only  the  interests  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  but  the  personal  and  individual  safety  of  every  member  of  the 
community  is  in  some  degree  involved.  It  is  principally  to  this  source 
that  tiie  committee  have  traced  up  the  increased  depravity  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  times ;  and  they  huVe  shown,  by  the  most  authentic  evidence,  that 
most  of  the  horrible  crimes  which  have  of  late  been  committed,  in  and 
about' the  metropolis,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ^brutalizing  effect 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  by  which  the  criminal  is  rendered  insensible  to 
the  milder  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
whether  as  affecting  this  world  or  another/  To  the  same  cause  a  very 
respectable  witness  attributes  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  sedition, 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  some  districts,  and  the  murders  to  wliich 
it  has  given  rise.** 

As  tor  ^  practice  of  gambling  which  the  Quarterly  Review,  with 
-  monstrous  '  utifee,  charges  upon  “  all  orders  of  men,  clergy  as  well  as 
laity”  in  the  United  States,  lwill  again  refer  to  Colquhoun’s  book,*  for 
a  sketch  of  the  sins  of  the  British  metropolis  on  this  score.  The  details 
01*6  such,  both  in  that  work  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  repeat;  but  no  one  who  has  read  them,  and  who  knows 
America,  will  deem  me  extravagant,  when  I  assert,  that  the  gambling  of  7 
London  alone  far  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  United  States,  whether  as  • 
to  the  variety  and  odiousnesa  of  its  forms ;  the  depravity  of  spirit  with  - 
which  it  is  pursued  ;*  the  knavery  with  which  it  is  accompanied ;  the 
.crimes  and  miseries  to  which  it  leads ;  or  the  amount  of  the  sums  staked 
within  the  year.  Colqulioun  estimated  this  amount  at  7,225,000/.  ster¬ 
ling,  besides  3,135,000/.  for  fraudulent  ‘nsurances  in  the  lottery^  M. 

Roscoe,  in  the  work  of  his  which  1  have  just  quoted,  alleges  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unexampled  frequency  of ‘crimes  in  the 
present  day,  in  England,  ie  the  open  and  unrestrained  practice  of  gambling, 
which,  originating  in  the  higher  classes,  has  infected  the  lower,  till  it 
has  become  the  nabitual  occupation  even  of  children  of  the  lowest 
ranks,  who  are  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  Sunday 
particularly,  in  gaming  parties,  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  gang.”* 

Lt<  us  now  attend  to  the  pretended  effects -of  the  anomalous  inebria¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans : — their  rough  and  tumbling ;  their  biting  and  la¬ 
cerating  each  other,  and  their  gouging..  The  last  named  practice  is  the 
thrusting  out  of  the  antagonist’s  eye -'in  a  pugilistic  comba*.  No  in¬ 
stance  of  it  ha9  ever  been  known  in  tbe  states  north  of  Maryland ;  it 
has  occurred  in  some  of  the  southern  j  tbit  is  now  rare,  and  become 
dishonourable  even  among  that  class  of  persons,  the  vulgarest  and  most 
licentious,  to  which1  it  was  confined.  Buv,  admitting  it  to  be  a  ground 
bf  national  reproach,  is  it  in  itself  more  savage  and  disgraceful  than  the 


-  *  P.  142,  3d  sic.  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

t  In  his  Treatise  on  Indigence,  Colquhoun  estimates  at  10,000,  the 
class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  lottery  vagrants ,  employed  in  London  in 
procuring  insurances  dqring  the  lottery  drawings. 

*  Page  30. 
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FART  I.  knobbing,  fibbing,  milling ,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  injury  in  fight,  for 
which  die  English  have  invented  a  technical  vocabulary  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  worse  in  it,  than  what  we  read  in  almost  all  the  accounts  of  the 
set  and  mercenary  battles,  at  which  the  English  of  all  ranks  attend  in 
thousands  with  the  keenness  of  passion — to  wit:,  that  such  a  one,  and 
such  a  one,  “  the  champion  of  England,”  “  the  cock  of  the  nation,” 
after  having  demolished  one  of  Ids  antagonist’s  eyes,  “  made  continual 
play  at  the'  other !”  Is  the  spectacle  which  the  gouged  combatant  may 
be  supposed  to  offer,  indicative  of  more  ferocity  in  the  combat,  or  more 
shocking  to  the  memory,  or  more  offensive  to  the  sight,  than  that  of 
the  vanquished  party  in  the  affair  described  in  the  following  extract 
from  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  of  Dec.  7, 1818. 

“The  great  battle  between  Turner  and  Randall,  at  Copthorn,  on 
Saturday. 

“  This  match  for  one  hundred  guineas  a  side  was  fought  on  Saturday 
at  the  above  spot,  amidst  thousands  of  spectators. 

“Turner  from  the  seventh  round  exhibited  a  head  like  a  red  night¬ 
cap,  not  a  slice  of  Sesh,  (tor  it  was  hit  in  all  directions,)  but  what  was 
covered  with  blood.  There  was  no  knock  down  till  the  fourteenth 
round,  when  Randall,  after  a  hit  in  every  round,  to  keep  the  blood  in 
motion,  floored  him  by  a  clean  right-handed  body  hit.” 

Gouging  is  abhorred  by  every  man  of  this  country  who  pretends  to 
character:  seeking  to  witness  it  as  an  entertainment  is  not  imaginable  in 
the  habits  or  tastes  of  any  such  person.  But  the  head  like  a  red  night¬ 
cap  ;  the  fainting  pugilist  covered  with  blood,  blinded  and  mangled,  and  , 
finally,  when  incapable  of  all  further  offence  or  resistance,  deliberately 
laid  senseless,  perhaps  lifeless,  with  “  a  clean  right-handed  body  hit” — 
This  is  the  exhibition  in  which  men  of  Tank  and  fashion  in  England  de¬ 
light  ;  over  which  they  preside,  and  which  can  draw  together  twenty 
thousand  spectators  of  all  classes,  as  to  a  festival  not  only:  yielding  gra¬ 
tification,  but  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  gambling  speculations* 
Horrible  as  „hese  prize  fights  are,  they  .are  thought  worthy  of  encou¬ 
ragement  as  a.3ubstitute  for  the  modes  in  which  the  English  peasantry 
and  populace  were  and  are  wont  “to  decide  their  quarrels.”  In  the 
volume  for  1806,  of  Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Magazine,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
sertation  written  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  “  On  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  popular  Sports  and  Exercises which  discloses  to  us  what, 
doubtless,  the  Quarterly  Review  must  have  considered  as  a  secret,  that 
♦hose  modes  are  precisely  the  rough  and  tumbling,  biting  and  lacerating , 
which  it  would  represent  as  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  Even  the  goug¬ 
ing  is  included,  virtually;  if  not  by  name,  and  very  frequently  manslaugh- 
•  ter,  a  term  sufficiently  familiar  in  England.  We  . are  outdone  by  the 
very  models  of  civilization,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statements 
of  the  Manchester  writer. 

“  Even  in  France,  and  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  quarrels  of  the 
people  are  determined  by  a  brutal  appeal  to  force,  directed  in  any  man. 
ner,  however  perilous,  to  the  annoyance  or  destruction  of  the  adver- 


*  (Boxiwg.)  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  May  10th,  181,7.) 

“  The.  match  between  Randall  and  Martini  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
on  Crawley  Downs,  more  than  thirty  miles  frem  London,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  at  least  twenty  thousand  in  number ;  they  fought  nineteen 
rounds  in  about  fifty  minutes,  when  Martin  resigned  the  contest.  Ran¬ 
dall  was  matched  150/.  to  300/.  betting  was  seven  to  four  upon  him.-— 
Spring  and  Carter  next  entered  the  ring.  A  worse  fight  has  not  been 
seen  for  many  years.  Spring  woo  it  m  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
There  luas  very  little  money  belted  on  this  fight  in  London,  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  was  a  trick  upon  the  knowing  ones” 
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sary.  Sticks,  stones, ''and  every  dangerous  kind  cf  weapon,  are  resorted 
to  for  the  gratification  of  passion  or  revenge.  But  the  most  common  i 
and  savage  method  of  settling  quarrels  upon  the  continent,  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Homan  pancratium.  The  parties  close,  and  struggle  to  throw 
each  other  down ;  at  the  same  time  the  teeth  and  nails  are  not  unem¬ 
ployed.  In  short,  they  tear  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  and  never  de¬ 
sist  from  the  conflict  till  their  strength  is  completely  exhausted ;  and 
thus,  regardless  of  any  established  laws  of  honour  which  teach  forbear¬ 
ance  to  a  prostrate  foe,  their  cruelty  is  only  terminated  by  their  inability 
to  inflict  more  mischief.” 

“  The  mode  of  fighting  in  Holland,  among  the  seamen  and  others,  is 
well  known  by  the  appellation  of  snicker-snee.  In  thiS"contest  sharp 
knives  are  used ;  and  the  parlies  frequently  maim,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
stroy  each  other.  The  government  deems  it  necessary  to  tolerate  this 
Savage  practice.” 

“  It  is  a  singular  though  striking  fact,  that  in  those  pans  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England  where  the  generous  and  manly  system  of  pugilism  is  least 
practised,  and  where,  for  the  most.part,  all  personal  disputes  are  decided 
by  the  exertion  of  savage  strength  and  ferocity — afondnessfor  barbarous 
and  bloody  sports  is  found  to  prevail.  In  some  parts  of  Lancashire, 
bulhbaiting  and  man-slaying  are  common  practices.  The  knowledge  of 
pugilism  as  an  art  is,  in  these  places,  neither  understood  nor  practised. 
There  is  no  established  rule  of  honour  to  save  the  weak  from  the  strong, 
but  every  man’s  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  successful  antagonist.  The 
object  of  each  combatant  in  these  disgraceful  contests,  is,  to  throw  each 
other  prostrate  on  the  ground;,  and  then  with  hands  and  feet,  teeth  and 
nails,  to  inflict,  at  random,  every  possible  degree  of  injury  and  torment. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  barbarism  still  prevailing  in 
many  parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  country  assizes  for  Lancashire  afford 
too  many  convincing  proof's  of  the  increasing  mischiefs  arisingfrom  these 
and  other  disgraceful  combats.” 

“  A  disgusting  instance  of  this  ferocious  mode  of  deciding  quarrels, 
was  not  long  since  brought  forward  at  Manchester  sessions.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence,  that  two  persons,  upon  some  trifling  dispute,  at  a 
public  house,  agreed  to  lock  themseives-up  in  a  room  with  the  landlord, 
and  *  fight  it  out’  according  to  the  Bolton  method.  This  contest  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nose  and  a  part  of  the  ear,  belonging  to  one  of  the  parties,  which 
were  actually  bitten  off  by  the  other,  during  the  fight.  The  sufferer 
exhibited^  the  trial  part  of  the  ear  so  tom  off ;  and  upon  being  asked 
by  the  counsel  what  had  become  of  that  part  of  h'13  nose  which  was 
missing1 — he  replied  with  perfect  naivety — that  he  believed  his  anto- 
gonist  had  swallowed  it  :*  It  has  happened  to  the  writer  of  these  re¬ 
marks  to  witness,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  picking  up  in  the 
streets,  lacerated  portions  of  ears  and  fingers,  after  these  detestable 
and  savage  broils.” 

“  The  judges,  on  the  occasions  above  mentioned,  have  frequently  de¬ 
clared  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  charges  to  the  grand  jury, 
that  tfie  number  of  persons  indicted  for  murder,  or  manslaughter,  in 
consequence  of  the  bestial  mode  of  fighting  practised  in  this  country, 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  whole  northern  circuit ;  and  that,  in  future, 
they  were  determined  to  punish  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law- 
offenders  of  this  description—But,  alas  !  these  just  denunciations  have 
little  availed — at  one  assize,  no  less  than  nine  persons  were  convicted 
cf  manslaughter,  originating  from  these  disgraceful  encounters.” 

The  reader  would  fain  believe,  I  presume,  that  these  “  diabolical 
practices,”  recited  from  Bardsley,  have  ceased ;  but  I  cannot  give  him 
this  consolation,  or  in  any  way  disguise  the  truth,  as  long  as  the  principal 
I,cmdon  Journals  present  paragraphs  like  the  following : 
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PART  I.  Courier,  ,1m.  IBtli,  1819, 

W'V’ W  '  «  MIDDLESEX  SESSIONS. 

*(D.  Donovan  was  found  guilty  of  biting  olf  the  nose  of  M.  Donovan, 
in  a  fight  which  they  had.  J.  J.  Wakeman  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment,  having  been  found  guilty  of  seizing  R.  Cotton  by  the 
throat,  and  forcing  out  his  tc  :gue,  half  of  which  lie  bit  off,  and  the 
next  day  bragged  of  haying  eaten.” 

Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,  May  31, 1819. 

“  EPSOM  RACES,  Friday— Third  day.  May,  28, 1819. 

“  Several  races  of  minor  importance  took  place  this  day,  and  afforded 
considerable  amusement- and  interest  to  the  sporting  gentry.  When  the 
races  were  concluded,  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  themselves  by  a  view 
of  a  ruffianly  sort  ofjight  between  Oliver ,  and  a  black  by  tiie  name  of 
Kenrich,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the  victory.” 

Sporting1  Magazine,  April,  1819. 

“  A  pugilistic  combat  for  100  guineas  a  side,  and  10  guineas,  took 
place  on  Forest  Heath,  a  few  miles  from  Stony  Stratford,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  7th,  between  George  Dunkeley,  a  giant  of  17  stone,  and  6 
feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  Harry  Foreman,  a  miner  from  Oxfordshire, 
of  nearly  equal  weight.  Many  thousand  spectators  were  present.  They 
fought  nine  rounds  in  the  most  slaughtering  and  ferocious  maimer,  and 
in  the  latter  Dunkeley  broke  his  adversary’s  left  jaw,  and  was  declared 
the  victor.  Dunkeley  was  so  much  injured  by  body  hits,  that  he  was 
carried  off  the  ground  in  a  dangerous  state.” 

'  Sporting  Magazine,  May,  1819. 

“  PUGILISM. 

“Battle  between  Carter  and  Spring,  on  Crawley  Downs,  30  miles  from 
London,  on  Tuesday,  May  4. 

“  It  is  supposed  if  the  carriages  had  all  been  placed  in  a  line,  they 
wohld  have  reached  from  London  to  Crawley.  The  amateurs  were  of 
the  highest  distinction ;  and  several  noblemen  and  foreigners  of  rank 
were  upon  the  ground. 

“  The  signal  was  given  for  stripping,  and  a  most  extensive  ring  was 
immediately  beat  out ;  and  among  the  crowd  numbers  of  females  were 
to  be  seen, "anxious  to  get  a  peep  at  these  famous  heroes,”  &c. 

Sporting  Magazine,  May,  1819. 

“  COCKING— CHESTER. 

“  During  the  races,  a  main  of  cocks  was  fought  between  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  Cheshire,  .(Gilliver,  feeder,)  and  the  gentlemen  of  Lancashire, 
(  Partridge,  feeder,)  for  ten  guineas  a  battle,  and  two  hundred  guineas 
the  main. 

“The  great  main  of  cocks,  between  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich  and 
Cambridge,  was  fought  this  month,  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  Norwich,  and 
was  won  by  the  former — one  battle  a-head.” 

“On  Monday,  May  3,  and  two  following  days,  the  match  of  cocks 
between  the  gentlemen  of  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  took  place 
at  the  cockpit,  Holywell,  in  Oxford,  when  the  former  were  victors, 

,  three  in  the  main,  and  six  in  the  bye  battles,”  &c. 

“  Pugilistic  contest,  near  Barnesley,  Yorkshire. — This  battle  war  for 
sixty  guineas  a  side,  between  John  Wike,  l’- e  champion  of  the  latter 
place,  and  an  amateur  of  the  name  of  Green  a  pupil,  of!  the  scientific 
George  Head,  on  Wednesday,  April  14.  This  contest1  excited  con- 
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derable  interest  for  miles  round  Barnealey,  and  the  battle  tool;  place  stt  p  ART  I. 
the  Full-dews,  about  four  miles  from  Barnesley,  in  the  presence  of 
seme  thousands  of  spectators,  For  one  hour  and  fifty-two  minutes  the 
heat  of  battle  raged,  and  during  which  period  94  rounds  were  severely 
contested. 

“  W ike's  head  was  materially  changed,  one  of  his  ogles  was  closed, 
and  the  other  fast  verging  to  darkness.  In  the  94th  and  last  round, 

Wike  was  floored  from  s.  tremendous  hit  upon  his  throat,”  See. 

The  Sporting  Magazine,  April,  1819. 

“PUGILISM. 

**  Between  Purcell  and  Warkley,  for  a  purse  of  SQL  given  by  the 
amateurs  of  Norwich,  on  Thursday,  April  1. 

“  The  above  contest  excited  considerable  interest  among  the  provin¬ 
cial  fancy,  and  no  less  than  10,000  persons  assembled  on  the  above  spot 
to  witness  the  battle. 


“ROUNDS. 

“ 7.  Warkley  got  Purcell’s  head  under  the  rope,  and  made  some 
heavy  hits  with  his  right  hand.  Purcell’s  head  appeared  truly  terrific, 
being  one  mass  of  blood. 

“  8.  Purcell  showed  a  severe  cut  under  the  before  contused  eye, 
which  appeared  nearly  closed,  and  bled  profusely.” 

“  17.  After  retreating  to  his  old  corner,  he  fought  most  dreadfully, 
and  no  feature  of  Purcell’s  face  could  be  distinguished  from  the  Sowing 
of  blood,”  &c. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  second  Section  of  this  volume, 
that  the  legislators  of  New  England  prohibited  the  vulgar  sports  com¬ 
mon  in  the  mother  country.  Bull  and  bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  and 
cock-fighting,  have  never  been  practiced  in  our  northern  States ;  in  the 
middle,  they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  horse-racing,  often  oc¬ 
curred;  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  that  bull  and  bear-baiting  is  no\w 
known ;  even  tliere  it  occurs  but  very  seldom.  The  baiting  of  horses, 
of  which  I  have  quoted  an  instance,  in  the  text,  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Evelyn,  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  sport  in  the  mother  country. 
Strutt  has  recorded  it  in  his  amusing  volume  on  “  the  Diversions  anti 
Pastimes  of  the  people  of  England,”  and  given  a  plate  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed.  Asses  were  treated  with  the  same  inhuma¬ 
nity.  With  respect  to  this  useful  animal,  and  the  more  noble  one  the 
horse,  the  Americana  are  altogether  free  from  the  reproach  of  having 
followed  the  ignominious  example  of  torturing  and  destroying  them  at 
the  stake.  Nor  do  our  annals  afford  an  instance  of  the  British  refine¬ 
ment  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear.  This  popular  practice  consisted,  to 
use  the  language  of  Strutt  and  Bardsley,  “  in  sever.'  persons  at  the 
same  time  scourging  with  whips,  a  blind-folded  bear  round  the  ring, 
whose  sufferings  and  awkward  attempts  at  revenge  highly  gratified  the 
noble  as  well  as  ignoble  spectators.”  The  duck  hunting  described  by 
dtrutt,  is  equally  without  example  in  this  country,  and  so  I  believe  to  be 
be  the  favourite  English  amusement  of  throwing  at  cocks,  of  which  he 
treats  in  his  third  book.  But  the  English  traveller,  Fearon,  has  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  Kentuckians  have  a  pastime  called  gander-pulling,  that 
is,  twisting  off  at  full  gallop  the  head  of  a  gander  tied  to  a  tree.  Fea¬ 
ron  does  not  allege  that  he  saw  it  himself.  There  are,  certainly,  very 
few  Kentuckians  who  have  even  heard  of  it.  It  is,  however,  eagerly- 
seized  upon  by  the  Quarterly.  Reviewers,  who,  a  fleet  to  shudder,  and  to 
be  scandalized  infinitely,  as  if  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  at  home 
were  virginal  in  respect  to  act9  of  brutality  towards  animals.  Dr.  Bards¬ 
ley  shall  inform  os  specifically  whether  this  be  the  fact.  The  following 
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f.  passages  ul’hla  Qisderiutlon  Might  have  taught  the  Heviewera  a  little 
,,  caution. 

“if  thu  Itointuw  set  mii  the  example  in  devising  these  sports,  (the 
baiting  and  torturing  of  Mil  mala, )  it  must  be  confessed  we  Slave  3  bet¬ 
tered  tile  iiuitruetioiirt.’  For  to  Fnigliali  refinement  and  ingenuity,  muy^ 
lie  u«eribed  the  noble  invention  of  the  gafilo  or  spur;  by  the  aid  of 
which,  the  gatlunt  tiobihatants  of  the  cockpit  mangle,  torture,  and  de¬ 
stroy  ‘each  other  j  no  doubt  to  the  great  sutiafUciion  and  delight  of  ad¬ 
miring  spectator ‘3.  Another  instance  of  our  barbarous  in  unity  must 
not  lie  omitted.  No  other  nation  hut  the  British  has  (  -.aiived  to  pot 
in  practice  the  battle-royal  and  the  Welsh-main.  In  the  former,  the 
spectator  may  be  gratified  with  the  display  of  numbers  of  game-cocks 
destroying  each  other  at  the  same  moment,  without  order  or  distinction. 
In  tlvo'lattcr,  these  courageous  birds  arc  doomed  to  destruction  in  a 
more  regular,  but  not  less  certain  manner.  They  fight  in  pairs,  (sup¬ 
pose  sixteen  in  number,)  and  the  two  last  survivors  are  then  matched 
against  each  other',  so  that  out  of  thirty-two  birds,  thirty-one  must  be 
necessarily  slaughtered. 

'*  Tfii^raug  at  tucks,  is  another  specimen  of  unmeaning  brutality, 
confined' solely  to  our  own  country.  After  being  familiarized  to  tire 
barbarous  destruction  of  this  courageous  bird  in  the  cock-pit,  it  wa^ 
only  advancing  one  step  further  in  the  progress  of  cruelty,  to  fasten  this 
most  gallant  animal  to  a  stake,  in  order  to  murder  him  piece-meal. 

lluU-haitwg,  during  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  bear  garden,  but  was  universally 
practised  on  various  occasions,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  many  places,  the  practice  was  sanctioned  by  law,  and 
the  bull-rings,  affixed  to  large  stones  driven  into  the  earth,  remain  to 
this  day,  its  memorials  of  this  legalised  species  of  barbarity. 

**  Numbers  of  bulls  were,  anu  still  continue  to  be,  regularly  trained 
and  carried  about  from  village  to  village,  to  enter  the  lists  against  dogs 
bred  for  the  purpose  of  the  combat.  To  detail  all  the  barbarities  com¬ 
mitted  in  these  encounters  would  be  a  disgusting  and  tedious  ta9k.  All 
the  bad  passions  which  spring  up  in  ignorant  anu  depraved  minds,  are 
here  set  rfioat, 

“  At  &  bull-baiting  in  Staffordshire,  in  1799;  after  the  animal  had  been 
basted  by  single  dogs,  he  was  attacked  by  numbers,  let  loose  upon  him 
s.t  e-nee.  Having  escaped  from  his  tormentors,  they  again  fastened h»m 
to  the  ring*  and  with  a  view  either  of  gratifying  their* savage  revenge, 
or  at  better  securing  their  victim,  they  actually  cut  off  his  hoofs,  and 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  his  being  worried  to  death  on  his  bloody  and 
sa&iigb d  stumps.” 

“  The  practice  of  bull-baiting,”  says  the  author  of  Espriella’s  Letters, 
t£3s  nut  rserely  permitted,  it  is  even  enjoined  by  the  municipal  law  in 
*>erse  places.  Attempts  have  twice  been  made  in  the  legislature  to 
suppress  this  dariknuiis  custom :  they  were  baffied  and  ridiculed ;  arid 
seir-e  of  the  most  distinguished  members  were  absurd  enough,  and  hard¬ 
hearted  enough  to  assert,  that  if  such  sports  were  abolished,  there 
wtvald  he  an  end  of  the  national  courage.  The  bear  and  the  badger 
are  liai  ted.  with  the  same  barbarity ;  and,  if  the  rubble  can  get  nothing 
ilse,  they  wil’  divert  themselves  by  worrying  cats  to  death.” 

The  bcldoEss  cf  the  traveller  Fearon,  and' of  the  Quarterly  JReview, 
hs  attempts  to  degrade  the  American  character,  by  stories  of  gander 
■miHing  in  Kentucky,  and  bear-baiting  at  New  Orleans,  must  be  apparent 
framjhc  quotelioTis  I  have  just  made ;  but  I  wish  to  show  further,  to 
wkat'lhey  expose  the  British  nation  by  authorizing  requital.  In  open¬ 
ing  by  accident,  the  English  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Sept.  2803, 1  fell 
on  rathe  striieleTdwh  5  am  about  to  inscribe.  The  character  of  the 
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author  ia  unknown  to  nv.: ;  hut  lie  hi  not  a  ibroign  vUii.v. »,  ..sid  ,,:nor.A 
he  ‘suspected  of  a  wish  to  disparage  his  own  comu.y- 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

sir, 

“  St  Im  been  remarked  by  some  author,  that  in  >  h 
move  addicted  to  cruelty  than  uny  othev  enlighten*  d  (  4  1 

and  though  we  must  naturally  he  reluctant  m  abuttin^  h  , 
so  disgraceful  a  nature,  yet  a  little  attention  to  vjh  ti  \  is  *■  »  u  j 
us,  particularly  in  respect  to  cur  own  indifference  to  th  an  ii  y  a 
the  brute  creation,  w:!!,  S  tear,  rather  corroborate  th  .»  h  t  th  i  ui 
tion.  S  uhall  conSitui  my  remarks  to  two  instances  <  i  d  ml  i  cm  Sty 

“A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  eye  witr„  i  to  u  m  t  u*,  a 
this  horrid  propensity,  near  Buxton;  a  fellow  exhibit*  1  be  »  trie  u  i 
tied  to  a  stake,  with  u  unruiii  length  of  chain  allowed ;  Use  bear  was  not, 
however,  attacked  by  dogs,  as  usual,  but  by  monsters  in  hurimt  shape, 
who  diverted  themselves  by  trundling  n  wheel  barrow  at  it— if  this  ma¬ 
chine  struck  the  animal,  the  bear-ward  paid  (id.  to  him  who  twirled  the 
harrow,  and  if  it  missed,  (which  wits  oftenc?  the  ease,  an  the  poor  bear, 
from  woful  experience,  had  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  blow,)  then  the  beur-wurd  received  6d. 

“The  other  instance,  which  fell  wiihin  rny  own  observation,  seems 
to  sue  to  combine  more  associations  of  a  kind  disgraceful  to  human 
nature,  than  any  other  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of. 

“As  I  passed  through  a  lane,  a  few  days  before  last  Shrove-Tuesday, 
I  observed  a  considerable  crowd  in  an  adjoining  field,  enjoying  souse 
game,  in  which  a  number  of  boys  were  busiiy  engaged  ;  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  boys,  with  their  hands  tied,  pursuing  a 
cock,  the  wings  of  which  had  been  previously  clipped,  to  retard  its 
escape;  on  enquiry,  I  learnt  this  poor  creature  was  to  be  the  prize  cf 
him  who  could  carry  it  off  to  a  certain  part  oi'the  field,  in  Ids  teeth ;  this, 
unfortunately  for  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
scene  1  witnessed  in  its  prosecution  was  such,  as  surely  was  never 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  brutality. 

“  The  cock,  as  in  most  such  sports,  had  a  little  start  allowed,  when 
on  a  signal,  all  its  pursuers  gave  chace ;  the  first  who  came  up  with  it, 
endeavoured  to  stun  it  with  his  foot,  and  if  that  failed,  his  nest  re¬ 
source  was  to  fall  upon  it  with  his  body,  full  length,  in  which  position  he 
contrived  to Jix  his  teeth  in  some  part,  but  the  head  was  usually  prefer¬ 
red,  as  the  animal  could  not  easily  retaliate  in  this  situation !  sometimes 
all  these  bloodhounds  were  down  upon  or  near  the  poor  cock  at  the  same 
time,  one  pulling  it  by  the  feet,  another  by  the  wings,  and  a  third  tugg¬ 
ing  at  its  head,  till  tile  weakest  part  gave  way,  asid  the  strongest  teeth 
bore  away  the  prize  in  triumph ;  whilst  the  poor  creature  straggled  so 
violently,  as  at  times,  by  its  convulsions,  to  escape  for  a  moment,  the 
monster’s  jams ;  but  if  the  conqueror  proved  :oo  strong  to  prevent  this 
momentary  escape,  his  triumph  was  of  very  .hort  duration,  for  by  the 
rules  of  this  game,  the  unsuccessful  followers  were  permitted  to  trip 
the  heels  of  the  hero  who  was  thus  bearing  away  the  prize,  which  they 
generally  contrived  to  do,  and  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  goal,  he 
was  usually  overthrown  by  his  pursuers,  who,  falling  upon  him  and 
each  other,  with  the  wretched  animal  in  the  midst  of  them,  resumed 
this  inhuman  struggle. 

“To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  most  o?  the  less  cruel  diversions 
which  l  have  mentioned,  are  conducted  bv  men but  in  their  refine¬ 
ments  upon  all  former  species  of  cruelty,  boys  arc  selected,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  men,  and  taught  to  make  use  of  their  teeth  like  canni¬ 
bals.” 

(Signed,)  “  EGERTON  SMITH, 

of  Liverpool.” 


Von.  3  0 
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TAUT  I.  We  may  suppose  M r„  Fearon,  but  not  the  Quarterly  Itevjew,  to  In:  ig* 
noront  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Evskine,  on  the  bill  which  he  introduced 
:nl«>  the  Mouse  of  Lords  in  1809,  respecting  cruelly  to  animals,  The 
Eeviewera  ought  to  have  recollected  ;dso,  the  fate  of  that  hill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  notwithstanding  the  disclosure  of  the  most 
horrid  barbarities,  a  quorum  could  not  be  kept  to  secure  a  decent  re¬ 
jection  in  the  forms.  The  speech  of  Lord  Erskine  to  the  Peers,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  kind  of  evidence  which  cannot  be  got  over;  for  the  facts  ad¬ 
duced  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  his  lull,  are  vouched  upon  the 
highest  responsibility.  The  humane  mover  said, 

“He could  bring  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony  to  their  lord- 
ships  bar,  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  practices  as  were  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  to  a  civilized  nation  ;  one  barbarous  m  actice  was,  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  so  noble  an  animal  as  the  horse.”® 

I  will  coniine  myself  to  an  extract  in  addition,  from  this  speech,  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  that  “  noble  animal,  the  horse,”  which 
treatment,  generally,  1  believe  to  be  more  savage  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country  on  earth.  The  following  statement  of  Lord  Erskine, 
will  illustrate  also,  what  kind  of  meat  it  is  such  of  the  poor  of  England 
as  aspire  to  that  luxury,  usually  obtain. 

“  A  very  general  practice  prevails,  of  buying  up  horses  still  alive,  but 
siot  capable  of  being  further  abused  by  any  kind  of  labour.  These 
horses,  it  appeared,  were  carried  in  great  numbers  to  slaughter  houses, 
but  not  ki’led  at  once  for  their  flesh  and  skins,  but  left  without  suste¬ 
nance,  and  literally  starved  to  death,  that  the  market  might  be  gradually 
fed.  The  poor  animals  in  the  mean  time,  being  induced  to  eat  their 
own  dung,  and  frequently  gnawing  one  another’s  manes  in  the  agonies 
cf  hunger.”-}- 

I  cannot  refrain  from  noting  here  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
treatment  oF horses  in  England,  which  I  find  stated  thus  in  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  of  London. 


*  See  the  number  of  the  English  Sporting  Magazine,  for  June,  1819, 
for  an  atrocious  instance  of  this  practice. 

f  Some  humane  person  has  returned  to  this  subject,  in  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  for-  April,  1819,  and  given  the  following  account  of  the  same 
hideous  abomination : 

“Let  rfie  most  earnestly,  and  with  a  heart  affected  by  sadness  and 
melancholy,  and  indignant  with  sensations  of  shame,  call  the  attention 
of  men  to  the  last  and  dreadful  stage  of  the  life  of  the  laborious  horse, 
which  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  strength,  and  wasted  his  spirits  and 
his  blood  in  the  most  painful,  perhaps  the  most  excruciating  services. 
He  Is,  in  the  metropolis  more  especially,  sold  in  his  aged,  worn  out,  and 
unpitied  state  to  a  set  of  brut  a  K  unfeeling — infernal  savages !  as  any 
that  disgrace  and  shame  the  bosom  of  their  mother  arth — the  .  rkeri}, 
or  horse  butchers;  men  whose  fierce  and  hardened  features,  and  blood 
stained  hands  and  bodies,  are  an  appalling  representation  of  their  horrid 
calling.  Their  places  are  dens  of  famine,  animal  misery,  and  torture, 
which,  might  make  humanity  weep  tears  of  blood !  Here  are  seen 
horses  worn  out  with  age  and  labour,  in  every  possible  state  of  decrepi¬ 
tude  and  disease,  kept  alive  as  long  as  possible  for  the  convenience  of 
market,  lingering  under  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  to  the  degree  of  de¬ 
vouring  each  other's  manes,  from  excessive  hunger,  and  at  last,  sinking 
to  the  earth,  one  after  the  other,  from  emptiness  and  weakness !  Some 
oFthem  may  hove  been  purchased  in  the  country,  and  driven  long  jour- 
nies,  with  barely  focal  enough,  and  that  of  the  most  sordid  andVorth- 
b?ss  kind,  to  oaable  them  to  stand  upon  their  legs.” 


“  December  29th,  1818,  This  tiny  were  shut  at  the  Queen’s  stable^  PART  I. 
Jive  horses  belonging  to  her  late  majesty.  They  had  been  in  the  queen’s 
service  6etwcai  thirty  and  forty  year  u,  and  were  now  despatched  (being 
no  longer  able  to  do  haril -work,)  to  prevent  their  falling  to  the  work  of 
dust  carts,  Sec.  &c.” 

Among  the  ancients  (barbarians  and  pagans !)  the  beaals  that  had 
been  employed  in  the  building  of  certain  temples,  were  ever  afterwards 
released  from  drudgery,  and  delicately  fed.  They  were  not  “  des¬ 
patched  to  prevent  their  falling  to  the  work  of  dust  carta/*  When 
Julius  Ciesar,  in  passing  the  Rubicon,  devoted  a  number  of  horses  to  the 
divinity  of  that  river,  he  set  them  free  to  rove  in  the  abundant  pastures 
in  its  neighbourhood.— -Was  there  no  field  at  Frogmore,  in  which  the 
five  horses  which  had  served  her  majesty  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  could 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  remnant  of  their  existence ;  if  not  as 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  them,  at  least  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  their  mistress  ?  The  lines  of  old  Ennius  furnish  a  lesson  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  executors. 

Sicot  forlis  equii9,  spatso  qui  sape  supremo 
Yieit  Olympia,  mine  senio  confcctu  quiescit^ 


(NOTE  S.  p.  258.) 

Dn.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  has  made  the  following  mention  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Colden,  in  his  Anniversary  Discourse  of  1818,  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society, 

“  Cadwallader  Colden  had  a  large  share  in  the  provincial  administra¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  He  sent  to  Sweden,  for  his  correspondent,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  professoral  Upsal,  a  collection  of  the  plants  growing  in  Ul¬ 
ster  county  of  New  York,  and  accompanied  the  herbarium  with  de¬ 
scriptions.  The  great  author  of  the  sexual  system  caused  the  descrip¬ 
tions  to  be  printed,  and  in  his  several  publications  referred  to  them  as 
authorities.  Colden's  Catalogue  may  be  seen  in  the  Upsal  Transactions 
for  1743.  This  performance  displays  great  industry  and  skill,  and  justly 
places  the  author  among  the  botanical  worthies  of  North  America.” 

Linnaus  named  a  plant  of  the  tetrandous  class,  Coldeiiia,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Colden.  The  historian  cultivated  mathematics  with 
distinguished  success,  and  maintained  a  correspondence  on  various 
branches  of  science  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  savans  of  Europe. 
In  the  year  1743,  he  suggested  and  explained  in  detail,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Franklin,4  the  stereotype  method  .of  printing.  The  process  which  he 
recommended,  is  the  same  ns  that  practised,  and  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  by  Herlian  at  Paris. 


(NOTE  T.  p.  265.) 

The  first  steam  boat  launched  in  the  Hudson  was  a*  once  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  the  same 
mode  of  conveyance  appeared,  did  the  inhabitants  manifest  the  least 
hesitation  about  making  immediate  use  of  it..  Not  so  in  Great  Britain. 


See  the  letter  in  the  1st  vol,  of  the  New  York  Medical  Register. 


47(5  NOTES. 

FAXIT  I.  We  road  in  an  article  on  steam  boats,  in  the  45th  vol.  of  Tillock’s  Phi- 
losophical  Magazine,  the  following  statement: 

“  At  first,  owing  to  the  novclt}'  and  apparent  danger  of  the  convey¬ 
ance,  when  the  first  steam  boat  appeared  in  the  Clyde  in  1812,  the 
number  of  passengers  was  so  very  small,  that  the  only  steam  boat  on 
the  river  could  hardly  clear  her  expenses ;  but  the  degree  of  success 
which  attended  that  attempt  soon  commanded  public  confidence.” 

I  take  the  following  additional  illustrations  of  this  subject  from  a  mas¬ 
terly  review  of  Golden’s  Life  of  Fulton,  published  in  the  Analectio 
Magazine  for  Sept.  1817". 

“  To  show  how  little  pretensions  the  English  have  to  this  discovery, 
we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  the  monthly  publications  of  that  country. 

In  the  London  Monthly  Magazine  for  October,  1813,  p.  244,  it  is 
said,  **  We  have  made  it  our  special  business  to  lay  before  the  public,  all 
the  particulars  we  have  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  the  invention  of 
steam  passage  boats  in  America,  and  their  introduction  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  because  we  consider  this  invention  as  worth  to  mankind  more  than 
a  hundred  battles  gained,  or  towim  taken,  even  if  the  victors  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war,  which  might  have  some  pretence  to  be  called  defensive 
and  necessary.  It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  correct  description  of  the  Clyde  steam  boat,  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  Messrs.  Woods,  ship  builders  in  Port  Glasgow. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  those  gentlemen,  to  state,  that  they  candid¬ 
ly  consider  the  steam  boats,  as  they  are  at  present  constructed,  (that  is 
on  the  Cljde,)  to  be  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  capable  of  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

“  The  boat  runs  in  calm  weather  four,  or  four  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour;  but  against  a  considerable  breeze,  not  more  than  three.” 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  November,  1813,  vol.  36,  p.  385,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  New  York  steam  boats  running  on  an  average, 
with  or  against  the  tide,  at  the  rate  “of  six  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
smoothness  of  a  Dutch  Streckshute.” 

In  the  same  page  is  a  wooden  cut  of  the  Clyde  boat ;  and  a  note  of 
the  editors,  stating,  “  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  banks  of  the 
Thames  are  not  at  present  acquainted  with  steam  boats,  only  through 
our  descriptions  of  them.” 

In  the  same  Magazine  for  January  1814,  p.  529,  is  a  proposal  to 
erect  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  building  steam  boats  to  navigate 
the  Thames. 

In  the  Magazine  for  February  1814,  p.  29,  is  a  further  description  of 
the  American  steam  boats,  as  an  interesting  article  of  information. 

In  the  same  Magazine  for  April  1814,  a  further  account  of  American 
steam  boats  is  given  by  Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  engineer,  who  had  visited 
them  in  this  country.  He  stales  that  there  were  then  two  places  in 
Great  Britain  where  steam  boats  had  been  employed,  to  wit,  on  the 
river  Braydon,  between  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  and  on  the  river  Clyde, 
between  Glasgow  and  Greenock :  and  at  the  close  of  his  acconnt,  he 
mentions  that  he  had  oeen  urging  the  use  of  this  mode  of  conveyance 
for  two  years  past,  and  was  happy  to  find  his  recommendations  realized. 

By  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1814,  p.  358,  it  appears,  that  the  above 
named  Ralph  Dodd  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  company  to  build  steam 
boats  to  be  used  on  the  Thames ;  and  in  the  same  page  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Clyde  steam  bout  had  run  for  eighteen  months  past:  that  is,  the  first 
steam  boat  began  to  run  in  America  under  Fulton’s  dweetion  in  1807, 
and  the  first  steam  boat  began  to  run  in  Great  Britain  in  or  about  the 
month' of  May,  in  the  year  1813,  six  years  after  they  had  been  in  full 
operation  in  this  country ;  in  all  probability,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  Ful¬ 
ton’s  enterprise  anci  ingenuity,  Great  Britain  would  not  have  had  a  steam 


NOTES. 
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boat  for  these  twenty  years  to  come.  He  showed  them  how  to  succeed.  PART  I. 
Yet  is  the  account  in  Rees’s  Encyclopedia  so  drawn  up,  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  invention  was  owing  to  English  skill  and  enterprise. 

“  We  hear  much  (say  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  April 
1813,  vol.  35,  p.  243,)  of  the  proven  success  of  the  steam  passage  boats 
against  the  rapid  streams  of  the  great  rivers  in  America ;  yet  nothing  of 
this  kind  has  yet  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Are  we  to  succumb  to 
America  in  the  mechanic  arts This  was  true  ;  for  the  Clyde  boat  had 
not  begun  to  run  when  that  paragraph  was  written,  nor,  we  beiieve,  till 
at  least  a  month  after  it  was  published. 

“  The  general  index  to  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  comprehending  the  month  of  October  1812,  has  not  an  article 
relating  to  steam  boats.  Yet  no  one  can  complain  that  the  editors  of 
that  work  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  their  national  claims.” 


(NOTE  U.  p.  275.) 

In  the  Discourse  of  Dr.  Mitchill,  of  New  York,  to  which  I  have  rc 
fevredin  Note  S,  there  is  the  following  notice  of  James  Logan. 

“  I  have  a  copy  of  James  Logan’s  ‘Experiments,  at  Meletemata  circa- 
generationem  plantation.’  They  were  printed  at  London,  in  Latin  and 
English.  He  relates  experiments  made  on  Indian  cam  to  prove  the 
prolific  nature  of  staminal  dust.  He  quetes.Dr.  Grew,  as  ascribing  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Millington  the  original  idea,  as  long  ago  as  1676,  that  plants 
have  sexes.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  small  tract  is  more 
likely  to  perpetuate  the  author’s  fame,  than  all  the  judicial  acts  of  his 
life.”' 

.  {  would  observe,  on  the  last  phrase  of  this  quotation,  that,  if  the 
learned  author  of  the  discourse  meant  to  disparage  the  judicial  acts 
of  Logan,  he  has  committed  a  signal  injustice,  or  spoken  without  due 
knowledge.  Logan’s  judicial  career  was  one  of  great  integrity,  and 
util'ty  to  the  state.  As  Pennsylvania  was  divided  into  parties  for 
and  against  the  Proprietary,  and  as  this  early  friend  of  Penn  took  the 
lead  on  the  side  of  his  family,  he  became  obnoxious  to  keen  enmities, 
and  unsparing  detraction.  This  accounts  for  the  angry  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  towards  him  from  time  to  time,  and  for  the  co¬ 
lours  in  which  he  is  painted  in  the  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylvania, 
published  in  London  to  counteract  the  Proprietary  interest  there.  I  am 
well  informed  that  Franklin,  the.  author  of  the  Review,  acknowledged,  at 
a  distant  period,  that  Logan  had  been  represented  in  the  work  pursuant 
to  party  feelings  and  aim9,  and  not  in  conformity  with  his  real  charac¬ 
ter  ana  services.  The  charges  which  Logan  delivered,  as  chief  justice 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  grand  juries,  are  of  singular  excellence .  He  appears 
in  them  not  only  as  a  watchful  guardian  of  the  domestic  weal,  and  as  a 
sagacious  director,  but  as  a  profound  moralist,  and  beautful  writer. 
Such  subtle  disquisition,  and  lofty  speculation,  such  variety  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  richness  of  diction,  are  seldom  found  in  compositions  of  any 
kina.  Of  the  practical  lessons  which  he  inculcated,  I  am  induced  to 
quote  the  following,  from  %  charge  dated  April  13,  1736,  because  it  has 
a  curious  appositeness  to  the  present  times  in  this  country,  and  contains 
maxims  of  universal  and  perpetual  validity. 

“  As  poverty,  and  the  want  of  money,  has  of  late  been  the  great  cry 
in  this  place  (Philadelphia)  ;  and  riches  havv  been  shown  to  be  the  na¬ 
tural  effects  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality  ;  the  true  causes  of  this 
poverty  may  justly  deserve  a  more  near  and  strict  inquiry :  upon  which, 


4*?f8  NO'iiw. 

PART  I.  the  c.tsp,  it*  I  mistake  not,  will  appear  aa  follows.  It  is  certainly  with  si 
state,  as  with  a  private  family ;  jf  the  disbursements  dr  expenses  are 
greater  than  the  income,  that  ilunily  will  undoubtedly  become  poorer. 
Ami,  in  the  same  manner,  if  our  importations  are  greater  than  our  ex¬ 
ports,  the  country  in  general  will  sink  by  it.  This  has  been  our  case 
for  some  years  past,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  not  only  to  the  badness 
of  the  commodity  we  exported,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  credit,  (which, 
notwithstanding,  is  now  in  some  degree  retrieved,  by  the  diligence  of 
one  officer,  and  the  country  will  uhdoubtedly  reap  the  advantages  of  it,) 
but  also  to  our  using  more  European  and  other  goods  than  we  can  pay 
for  by  our  produce,  or  perhaps  really  want;  and  then  the  balance  must 
be  paid  (if  Vie  ever  done)  in  money. 

“  These  are  the  open  and  avowed  reasons,  that  may  be  given,  for  our 
scarcity  of  coin  ;  but  as  to  our  poverty,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether 
there  be  not  yet  a  cause  ?  And  every  man  who  complains,  may  ask 
himself,  whether  he  has  been  as  industrious  and  frugal,  m  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs,  as  his  circumstances  required  ?  whether  credit  has 
not  hurt  him,  by  venturing  into  debt,  before  he  knew  howto  pay  ?  and 
whether  the  attractions  of  pleasure  and  ease  have  not  been  stronger 
than  those  of  business  ?  but  Solomon  says.  He  that  loveth  pleasure,  shall 
be  a  poor  man ;  and  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil,  (that  is,  high  living,) 
shall  not  be  rich,  Prov,  21,  17.  He  tells  us  also,  elsewhere,  who  they 
are  that  shall  come-to  poverty,  and  what  it  is  that  clothes  a  man  with 
rags,  prov.  23,  21 ;  and  shows,  very  clearly,  that  the  ways  to  get  wealth 
were  the  very  same,  near  three  thousand  years  ago,  that .  they  are  at 
this  day,  and  probably,  they  may  continue  the  same  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

“If  peopleof  substance  cannot  employ  gnen  to  build,  or  by  other  means 
to  improve  the  country,  but  at  higher  rales  than  the  work  will  be  worth 
to  them  when  finished,  whether  5tis  to  be  let  or  sold,  such  workmen 
cannot  expect  employment,  but  poverty  mu3t  come  as  one  that  travel¬ 
led^  and  want  aS  an  armed  man.  And  if  the  same  love  of  pleasure, 
wine,  and  oil,  still  continue  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  cause-why  such  are  not  rich.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  young  beginners  in  the  world  have  mistaken  their  own  condi¬ 
tion  ;  have  valued  an  appearance,  and  run  too  easily  into  debt ;  and 
that  workmen  declining  labour  on  practicable  terms,  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  others  to  employ  them,  and  yet  continuing  their  usual  expense; 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  I  say,  but  that  great  numbers,  by  these  mea¬ 
sures,  though  they  may  not  be  the  only  cause,  have  been  plunged  into 
distressed  circumstances,  cf  which  they  themselves  will  not  see  the 
reason  :  but  being  uneasy  under  them,  they  repine,  and  grow  envious 
against  those  who,  by  greater  diligence  and  circumspection,  have  pre¬ 
served  themselves  in  a  more  easy  and  safe  condition  of  life.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  run  into  complaints  of  grievances ;  cry  out  against  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  though  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is  more  free  from 
it  than  ours;  they  grow  factious"  and  turbulent  in  the  state;  are  for 
trying  new  politics,  and  like  persons  afflicted  with  distempers,  contracted 
through  vicious  habits,  who  are  calling  for  lenitives  to  their  pains,  but 
will  not  part  with  the  beloved  but  destructive  cause  ;  they  are  for  in¬ 
venting  new  and  extraordinary  measures  for  their  relief  and  ease ;  when 
it  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  prove  truly  effectual  to  themv  but  a  change 
of  their  own  measures,  in  die  exercise  of  those  wholesome  and  healing  , 
virtues  3  have  mentioned,  viz.  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality :  not  by 
contracting  new  debts,  for  this  is  a  constant  snare,  and  a  pit,  in  which 
the  unwary  are  caught;  for  the  borrower,  \Ve  are  told,  is  a  servant  to 
the  lender,  and  the  man  who  gives  su  rety  worketh  his  own  destruction  : 
for  why  (it  is  said)  should  he  (thy  creditor)  take  thy  bed  from  under 
thee  ?  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  why  should  he  take  that  from  thee, 
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from  which  thou  must  gain  thy  bread,  or  the  place  on  which  thy  hed  PAItT 
stands  ?  such  relief  is  but  a  snare  :  and  I  will  here  be  bold  to  say,  that 
it  ia  not  even  the  greatest  quantity  of  coin  that  can  be  imported  into 
this  province,  (unless  it  were  to  be  distributed  for  nothing,)  nor  of  any 
other  specie,  that  can  relieve  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  purchase  it 
with ;  but  it  is  his  industry,  with  frugality,  that  must  ease  him,  and  enti¬ 
tle  him  to  a  share  of  it.” 


(note  v.  P.  see.) 

Ta®  petition  which  Lord  Nugent  presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  during  its  last  session,  (1819)  on  the  part  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics,  was  signed  by  10,300  persons,  among  whom  were  eleven 
peers,  thirteen  baronets,  and  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  To  make  the  American  reader  acquainted  with  the  intent  of 
their  disfranchisement,  I  offer  the  following  extracts  from  some  of  their 
late  petitions  and  addresses,  as  preserved  in  a  valuable  work  published 
the  present  year  in  London,  and  entitled,  “  Historical  Memoirs  of  the 
English  Catholics,  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq.” 

“  Several  disabling  and  penal  laws  still  remain  in  farce  against  English 
Catholics.  Still  are  civil  and  military  offices  denied  them ;  still  are  they 
excluded  from  many  lines  in  the  profession  of  the  law  and  medicine ; 
still  are  some  avenues  to  commercial  wealth  shut  against  them ;  still  is 
entrance  into  corporations  prohibited  to  them ;  still  the  provisions  for 
,  their  schools  and  places  of  religious  worship  are  without  legal  security ; 
still  they  are  disabled  from  voting  at  elections still  they  are  deprived  of 
eligibility  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons;  atilt  BomanTCathoUc 
peers  are  excluded  from  their  hereditary  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  still  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  are  legally  subject  to  heavy 
penalties,  and  even  to  capital  punishment,  for  refusing  to  confirm  to  the 
religious  rights  of  the  established  church.  Each  of  these  penal  laws  has 
a  painful  operation :  their  united  effects  is  very  serious.  It  meets  the 
Catholics  in  every  path  ,  of  life ;  makes  their  general  body  a  depressed 
and  insulated'cast  ;  and  forces  every  individual  of  it  below  the  rank  in 
society  which  be  would  otherwise  hold.  Seldom,  indeed»  does  it  hap¬ 
pen,  .that  a  Roman  Catholic  closes  his  life,  without  having  more  than 
once  experienced,  that  his  pursuits  have  failed  of  success,  or  that,  if 
they  have  succeeded,  the  success  of  them  has  been  greatly  lessened  or 
greatly  retarded,  or  dial  his  children  have  lost  provision  or  preferment, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  Roman  Catholic.” 

“  How  injurious  the  test  acts  are,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi¬ 
viduals  on  whom  they  operate,  appeared  in  1795 ;  in  which  year,  during 
the  then  great  national  alarm  of  invasion.  Lord  Petre,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  lord,  having  with  the  express  leave  and  encouragement 
of  government,  raided,  equipped,  and  trained,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  his  majesty’s  service,  requested 
that  his  son  might  he  appointed  to  the  command  of  them.  His  son’s 
religion  was  objected,  his  appointment  refused,  and  another  person 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  corps.  You  cannot  but  feel  how- 
much  such  a  conduct  tended  to  discourage  the  Catholics  from  exertions 
of  zeal  and  loyalty  :*— but,  the  noble  family  had  too  much  real  love  of 
their  country  to  resign  from  her  service,  even  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  His  lordship  delivered  over  the  corps,  completely  equipped, 
and  completely  trained*  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  his  son 
served  in  the  ranks.”  , 

“  In  the  last  I’avliament,  (1816)  it  was  shown,  that-  a  meritorious  pvi- 
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PART  I.  vale,Tofi  refiisitt£  (which  he  'did  in  a  most  respectful  manner,)  to  at- 
-tend  divine  semes  and  sermon,  according  to  the  rights  of :  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  was  confined  nine  days  in  a  dungeon,  on  bread 
water.”  .  -  .•• 

a  Thus  the  English  Catholic  soldiers  are  incessantly  exposed  to  the 
cruel  alternative  of  either  making  a  sacrifice  of  their  religion,  o?  incur¬ 
ring  the  extreme  of  legal  punishment;  than  which,  your  petitioners 
humbly  conceive,  there  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be  a  more  direct 
religious  persecution.  To  an  alternative,  equally  oppressive,  the  En- , 
glish  Roman  Catholics  are  exposed  on  their  marriages;  the  law  re¬ 
quires,  for  the  legal  validity  of  a  marriage  in  England,  that  it  should  be 
celebrated  in  a  parish  church ;  as  Roman  Catholics  believe  marriage  to 
be  a  sacrament,  the  English  Roman  Catholics  naturally  feel  great  re¬ 
pugnance  to  a  celebration  of  their  marriages  in  other  churches  than 
their  own.” 

With  regard  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  their  situation  is  worse. 
Their  disfranchisement  is  as  entire  in  substance,  and  much  more  galling 
in  its  operation,  than  that  of  the  American  negroes..  In  1812,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  estimated  at  4,200,000;  making  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  and  being  as  10  to  1,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  Protestants.  Their  clergy  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  thousand.  The  following  representations  are  copied  from. a  very 
-able,  and  full  exposition  of  their  grievances  published  at  the  period  just 
nich'd  .pcd.° 

If  a  Catholic  clergyman  happens  though  inadvertantly,  to  celebrate 
marriage  between  two  Protestahts,  or  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ca¬ 
tholic,  (unless  already  married  by>  Protestant  minister,)  he  is  liable  by 
law  to  suffer  death.  "J ...  ,v 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  unprotected  by  any  law,  prohibiting  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  Divine  service,  whilst  celebrated  by  them. 

The  Catholic  clergymen,  bound  by  his  vows  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
generally  in  narrow  circumstances,* feels  the  harshness  of  being  held 
liable  to  the  payment  of  a  modern  tax,  called  bachelor's  tax. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  interdicted  from  receiving  any  endowment, 
or  permanent  provision,  ‘either  for  their  own  support,  or  for  that  of  their 
houses  of  worship,  &c.  / 

Whilst  the  members  of  all  other  religious  persuasions  in  Ireland  are 
permitted  to  provide  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  their  respective 
ministers  of  worship,  and  of  the  establishment  connected  with  their 
respective  tenets,  the  Catholics  alone  arc .  denied  this  permission.  Re¬ 
proached,  as  they  frequently  are,  with  the  poverty  of  their  clergy,  the 
misery  of  their  people,  and  tne  supposed  ignorance  of  their  poor,  they 
are  forbidden  by  law,  to  resort  to  the  necessary  measures  for  supply¬ 
ing  these  deficiencies. 

In  Ireland,  the  Protestant  parishioners  actually  enjoy  the  privilege' 
of  assembling  together,  under  the  name  of  Parish  Vestries,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Catholics,  of  legislating  and  of  imposing  such  yearly  land  tax 
upon  the  Catholics  as  they  may  think  proper,  for  the  alleged  purposes 
of  building,  repairing,  refitting,  Ike.  Protestant  houses  of  v/orship— -and 
of  providing  lucrative  occupation  for  each  other. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  already  pay  (as  a  plain  calculation  will  show,) 
an  average  sum,  not  less  than  200/.  for  every  family,  that  frequents  the 
public  service  of  the  established  church:  or  in  other  words,  each  of 
th.-!*se.  families  now  costs  to  the  people  an  average  sum  of  200f.  yearly, 
for  its  religious  worship.  * 


*  Statement  of  the  Penal  laws,  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land.  2d  Edit.  Dublin.  lJ  . 
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l-si'^rKd'it^Ss' •  frU-irUy  irf'-thetr  ariaaM8t».i  Jfltt: XXSftJ**|#r: *? 

.'■  '  '.{her  Ensfiish  'write  if.  of, 'travels;  'Lieutenant  fa-tifjJfK  '*  :•$& 

■"■■•  fchsnta- '.specially  to.therhegra  slavery 
,  ~  slsntenbe;.CQ»te&s«i®  at^lie 

•^tHfc^iilitSdiVoF-the  ^egfciess.  lu  ■puiffyv  fa#* ;«* '  **Wie. 

:».  eii'^o^'ikikveUer^''  ilejjt  wtr^L/^^/OK^K^ewedv  ,c 

l  "•G^liita^tS"  a.  part  of 
■%V  lili fliairi-'i’batL'iAiSs tie 

■  :  VkU kfcmrigtitr^^  *™?n ;gtcb  ue  *..  V 

'.  tgittiiisy  wli^-utriver^WaitUl  su&tteit  A&Uter  from 
■ J  k?> iff  '  w  scknor‘ic«l™S")'1,i,i“y'  fi>nf?5ii  have  so  p*£Tv'**?~-r- 


f  know  feat;  iliev  Hs 


led  tiie  ^jfez\ec«ntiy,  JVis  ‘gifeuttif  U 
i*%  ftud  ple&ifu!  .MfiA^Theoutfiaxt 
»«j;d<ft«re.n«wi  m  Ute  Jiting  or  the;  bit-. 
•  L-.-.i  tii'iijluciivctiais'tit*-  the  cUiL  the  u?- 


’  'trs.c.tipptitiuv,  anijl  she  tupp< 


■fcrutet i  In  liie'biud*:  cot4 


afthe  retnuncidiior:.  '..-Ml?.  w ,*tw  amigass 

lSa*'eyf'si;U'€i!ih«,i  teo  flxqsicwtlyrt^ea^ts^oSsf.eRcfeRyijuwf, 
ihe.pojni  with  the  view -of;  sharing  *&;•  th^rice^of-  hjowl, 

t;i'«’.vftri1s:l:(avc'Ia3g  been  the  ^eai iilpt-.- -fiyntowx  «?-«> 


vf.  tw*j«fi»!r  who  were  ■  ctMi-ciefcd  with  the  p&Uc£^khGW?etTg> 
%k? fit  $M'  present  system  •  was  -^sad,  •  ihk1_  ,&*V-  f^’4 

?n^ea>cl.4f'checkhigo?eoflti,oliUhg,«a,«ftc* 
■‘A  sra  fminty  'degj&eiijg .men^whi»Vve»£*femrtj 

tempi  Sri ,  •r*4^S‘ris:{jBt«ii«aioh';0f  cnis*»-'feat  ^whicfc.v-’ssras 
iaiy.cfttabte.it'if.t-  i  ts  tta&i  4w;  -dwlaren  to  he  cnstitRsS  >.  jQMHi'ra 
tctfyeaj^'of  age,  »nstoa^»?fs§^y  indictcd»as  they  pKi&j!  I®  foe* 

^  .  .  .  .  . ;  r*  1 1  tuj  %*■  lj,i  v.'  h  A  C  4£^iLiTl£.Sj^i  !'•>,?  ■  •  ;>i~V  O*  ■  ■";:'.''Ul',,'< 

i  •' ,  rc&mint.,  •  «ot  mss^  'm&Siyfe ~fp>«  two  cMdrea*  one  tint* 


hy-  rw’r-nrd:}®  q'tii;:*  fwr  -ws  'K}:,:^S:  "■ 

^/.,y  f;;-/  <y£/.*  *'-&■"■.;■■;  >/ 

■  M-i  itUIC’buhdle,--’^ itcfjtfe?»  Avilov/^'  •pveffnfmi yft.'ips;1  l^id-p 

■■jr  thtw^r/dhcfed  ehiSrly*:.?*  fos$ew«tg;'her»  became  ^r.’taiu-:;  ^  y'bm.yy:1: 

' \v i i« i- ;•! ■  s ? d-y  ku]  vet .  e; !«’ ted  k.  ftmnl  ri’T!? t •  1/?  ryi;‘.'---"i“ftrps'  isc -Y: 

«.?«  RceotiufytMbsk*  ff^ e<stt?«?Reai’.Jn; Vae- ttswi’ . ■.  ’< 

.  dine.  by  the.  ovcmsewr. of*it«  patkb®»’it>rrthe*r  uuy/? '  Vel.  f.' pV?v  ■?;< .’  • 

'••  My'.  ^tarjjes  XtotiStya  ftVpJNHMJsjttJ’to  -  Steerir- 

25*11519,  hts  bill,  to'  ute’'setUemc8l  ofltws 

erophrviicA-’iy,  the  tK&mnna  wtcUse  t,¥(t  senilmir  bs«tg.  oM  'man-era'-to  •-  .,'. 
vhciir  oiipmai  parish,  after  tliey-  b-’i-d  spent  tfecir.V^th'.sru*  ^js, ■*»-./ 

'.T.siij-ca.'fcrip^  lltebt  &o't«' their  frlcnd'J  £i»rl  j j i; i ^ ; IfT:: r/^r. r ;t/ ’  ‘ 

«li>oa  r;v.e  estrone  suvdgtoo  eptin  1 ho  paupers,  who,  hsvSiwf  trs^uk<l,;  •' 
*@^Si^5^f^^jp^^r9sfp'c'c.?tipwob», .were  sens  homo  to  Tnew'psrfehes,’" 
vr^Jtit Je^^s^r Cfcie^&t ami  cqnsqbtiott?  t»„<lie.ina 

■'  ^  JTho"'Am«w<!an'nei^»!c»,^r's  I  hmmf  fcjvvd  mcli  piom'sznsU  ' 

b?I'dy  i?iaa  |Kipj>rfiCfefP(i\-.  ^hnuM,  &t  (irst  vker, 

i  &.■;•£.  wFaIsw  lafiei'^  t«'iK  torn  up, by  as  i£  vrere,  ajislit3j?cpl%ite^ 

•to\**;j  Uolhc&eS  vbe. ahd' wxetc&diiciS.’Y £<3  the  poswvJiosHsete  . 

I, hi  the  V^iSamcnib-ry  Kepd?t$?/«juHe&3  ae  v  t*g$ ang harban-4 3,  sm$  W.die*  ■• 
jriticcfuitq.itte  country, in  whfcb  it  Is *w ib-vt  of Um>  !*4siv<;h" :  .;• 

.fa. Cso'lifotory  '\. 


4^^^ra^'ssecijnfow^ca  £ojceto,.;a«?|.  «&,'•• 
-•^csat  kt4  syMccfto'  the  same'  .$mt?$mr& 
;l»?  abWari!  5«d. .b=c:g.S>ng; sk: by  J»w.  to.be. 

''■•,y&'3s'  jjsX  ryor&botfcS’cs ok*  ft  eso&Jit  sc?lc  wOi !>e!fW0«jk 
«'>S5v4s'wifcU  <kfyvBl 


:!dk’ 


nhrx 


cA’isp.  front  light  jted.  '-.in  a»&e&v.'r:kdi  - 

» of rush value*.  l&R£>onTri'Jt»f?ijrJtt6Ra  rk  p-utff<& h'c,;  - 
f  hit  In >ti«i^e5ter  a $rfc|^a&'.cf tb^osc JoSjjSSs;  f 

:‘ttd  "exes tliMii  of  dosnesde.  t^^&iT'cvej*  ■  ’ 

T? i  v : c-i‘i ;  ucc-5  vi ffc '  co ;  ns hoi-  fikk "cf ;  1  ?>&  ? tfcn  ’ lc  ■"  ■ 

■  rarefy, PC  rite^ei*  v;-;:.-^  - . 

...  (tpfcjtK  cf thdr-:c'.v::,3  -vyh»eh;' rq&ves IMS- U&Ty? 
,ikfih  P$».a  feo^li!&«ii,ol'.o!ti>ia4mc8!i  ahc  coii-fcrt,  iom^UsCk'a  V-k|a -fa.  .  '  ;;<- 
•  ;  fna  "pw  iu%  ifteap&k-;  d;  ebnlttfeutlpgiias^riitSag^f.lto 

.  .  wm.'ivepp’astt  they  dxz  rerrirkeii  fefwhru.  its  caUi&  the' ^WJdt  ^ 

'  .'•  n}\  the  decent  .to'  iHia  -wetekd  ;”• 

.•  tebbue^  To  this  -pScer'aH wgtant*  are  .fishi  fbj »on»|}Ttsjs>r^X%pmftr«ssri '  -: 
•!-■  i^pacn  willt  'child  g&’fcej'e/wi  -bn  *.•  alw  fsdoir  sn^bbsit** : 

; .;  ■  born  .children  a\'e  br«u£nt-tsp  ’here"  dll'  they  Jo^bf^e'W  %.«  ojtpren*  •  I 
: '  “ %i aea »{f t  f.be  otheHni^ates  are-  ‘trts'k  unhappy.p^  • 

••<feM\vhc^te'.t?i»Vly  »vqrn:«!£  i>  notin' 'the  Train  re  ai  i'in'rigs'that  tiid-  . 

^#4  ’  itSEtitutiotis  os'tliese  should  ifs  ^eiitio-heat-tadi, '. 

’  _ ^ MrsrljH'Sskmtj  n>?wfhr  folk  tlsa  Bitke  of.  t5hy 

&  ;/k  ifrj  this  ssciety’of  «rjf^^V|athe  labouring  ft'aor  GfJSngJnadr’&hk'1  ■ 
Yy  frs  dim'Just  s'catirt g  plac'd  on  thm  s:4p-ff.tIpg3'avc,'and'-i'aUjer%,thai)t'et^>, 
w  »i  ini  e.ftbSc,  r  t.  * «.  pt1  ’  f  'itrtpm  kan  *■  J  ,  •> 

•'.■  '.;>t  impossible  to  exist*' •'•’A-  feeling  of  hobs ;kprid«i  •makea'.thieiin  8&rK»k:.: 

a:psi;ce  «ticrc!jrailt'  »nd  poverty  are br  ikpunded  r  and  it  Is  heart-  -. 
iSJfei?ar;gfr4,'‘tliG3&  vino  bsve-rcM&i  a.ihfAi!y%rf?;iC-lr.0G:s  to'  be' suhjesf- 
f.  .-e»;|'lji  their'  olf.r  ygtv  to  'the  -  h'ardb.-itmd  miferfkj^&utkOftty. '  of  ^ersote 
f  ^jwn^e^ t^a«! i  ttieinsalv^ neither  heUj^tio^it.^  ^ 

f-ca’i  ‘s  c ve^/'.’.vha:-,-;  dfcivcr^x-ztfiin  tl»V«cighb«:a^iC!v  t  f  fp-&  eo}H;;t  Ic;  ,- 


Vr’irtte!*!  jUfl 
•i-.;  ,pk'.« 


inch  I: 
cs  hi::i 


c  Theicpcu  vlJ*  2Leir,.  ’fr'hfe,  "’ill  tV 

■  taken  befct-6  the 'C&mrfiltsivsro <a  folio  v«f  <i$8't«ige.§*'.  ?-’.' ; ■ 

'*?  ojKoS!g^!»i*©r  ^h^i;Vii!y.<5straohyma^;a«4'«!«j>tes'a5}e  beyond.  ;tHo '  ■' 

?■;:-!: -sU'clch -of  ilj&jraajpnslAon,  m  refer saw; ' it*  *. <u:>uzU^7 sHe;;/  : •; 

mp$$k  tffthe'bighe&ti geuefc)  ' 

“P&fjaoy.-,!!}  /whleh  •  S-  am  about  lo  «xla^tc •  of  tit :  ■ 

. pjfsjcnttfn. Jijtt  »y  mo  Twisty.*  •"•■ :-  \;  •  ■  ’’ ^..^y^y^rQ^y-' ■\y'-'-  ;h;h. .."iyj 

'*  four  *  “  *•  t‘‘t  'c  cvr>nU  but  f  v  %nJ,>  '  vjt*1  cn~f  fo  ,K  » .’  ^ 

'  KTi?t;«';riu-3  «f  &$  poor*  and  :ef 

;  KuKed,fch't?5f;<r  -ftf  ipoorJawrs  is  pe^tnaJ^imj:';  % 

r«fre^dng.tUe'iamoi«rttprp{?iqi*/:'I^Visti\designfedto  aRevftte^-  .•.-.  .>;. 

•...'.  .*‘-Th«»  result  Odessa.'  t»$Sj&ve  •  feeau  bight?  •  prejudicial -  to  ibis  % 

•  it^U^'9r»<I-  e^e^eni^i^pnjes-?-,  of -a  great  body  of  the  people*  •wJsttr*  .-•  ■■ 
-  have. been  roduead^'tes  iMp-'iidatiw  eti-o-4epet«leite^.-apsn  p£rSfcfe?s&-.:~-“ 


pvx^orj^u&f-'Llie.  deuuttdb.apttrt  the  pc«>??s 
■  jts-pTcscstthUh  r.rv;,^i,int  v  uinudi'  greater'  p-^pefi-ion 
^t’vr  J  •  .  m  i1  i‘  s  ,t  p.  -i  TV.gV^  tnlW  l 


wir*ch%»vo*ii^tK^'  &  '■" 

:.:  putis'd '  bnghtkl'  U>'3fre  jbbou*i»#.>  jw?£ £&:«, 
?6  tbaii-  bJ.rt^jV  cfih^k-imhcs^it 

.*»  Koi  ■oh?y  the'  hSoarosar  who:  M.vfc.  •bUtyorto 
ate  rc-oHCdd  to  .seek  sssktaiwe-frOsn  th'a'  tit?**  but 
<  Js c mae h cs  » 4'«  i-rsd tiathsre pwctljr by  the  b tml e& t J 'i« w-| «S;k^fes.v; nt»j’ 
t&Ke'*«$Uge  . .  ■ ;.’.  •••-..••••k;:.;"-?;;.''.  '’"'^.'S.vh  0 

/•  «a  jptvcUca  hiasio.R^'prevaifstV^-apetcisihtjm of 
jneuikKifc  of-  xfiirk',  to  work  {Ujv,tJ»e;i«3)ij(littwtis  pi  '.cr»^:pv4s*‘?  acffijtymjj?' 
is  th^^'rft&fs-otil&o  rde<:  *■•’.■. -yi'd! " y  >■::/•;■•.  'f  v:>  ■»'■." :  /;  ■■■&:?' 
i  Igl  >„  ths.  yi  i  w  wi  u  IshgtLop  at  <  <  ”  ^'T  t  {, 

&  fid  in  their  removal,  anjounteti. 

if  i  e ttt'i* a1,  enler <.'*4  k.'.  U  c  ful"r  La  qiJurL f  soeswr".  ipfeaeteS 
CSreat,  how,evcr;a3theiaeonv.eihie«C(5'Confcs^«;.Uv’J%o»;sfelS|i0K»a^lfe4ifel 


■I 


j  )  k  n  3  uq  j  j  i  nv  i  r,sll  otl  vr -l*  ce  » i  t1  -*v  til  f-hl  - 
*$£.*!£:♦& il^Vct rRf«fc-  htiportsiit'^o-  Correct  j  s‘X$h;»e<i^3t'W^Si^|d8'‘ 
are-  intruded  •tojpssVe.itCEVeBr 


Lt  $.■  c.:^|P|S^.;vhy  -ibdsc.wlKn  are  -  intruded -i»,;p_5Syc|^^y,eB: 

TOtrpTbiyibH^j-'tJ^s^iH^i^i^yjmirgHton  uwn-  |«tf  ?»tt  $  •  mid  ;  •  •• 


tfte  ife&qfifi  eif  Jj  .%$'•>?«£  of  law,.wSf»eh;^44?«()t^4' 

vavy-gicticr&Hy  hv .many  part»efi*s*&  fcsttgdoHH  to ■ufiPeal.ilso^fbtsdiMHj' 
fesw&ismeftl  {.the  mo^coaktW'  of/Uifeyifitlcr.praeUceEiii 
liElfffifera  for  t£  less'  pee,cil-dian: » : y&^p^Qtn  pm' 

!t^c<s$sa&r?jy-f«iilow0j.thas;'&  lattbtyre* 

a.h<Muilmlvy  oate  pM«Sji,  shd  be’;  U»raw3s^^f«fettse,%.<i®n'«?. 6f  .jhi^'.^& 
:i§'.  b  'distant  .pant  ef-ihe  khjgjdom.^v  •  :'.4'’f^^^f..4 ,  ;■-  ••'4W 
^lidrmteS'  of  Kvidenco~Extrac«s  from  .-.the .  SkitHissj’gMoiig,  of  dilferjejst; 
s? itnesbe^  overseers  otth’o.,teo&rs  &.<?,<-.  .  ■■--  ;p , ; 

;  «-Wljat:do  yb.s  cfsr.ahkvtise  ^tprnty  for 


hone?  i,i'«  ywifpctyicls v/lmt  maiibeir'OKght'  to  «' ^ 

will  not pcepsRaiotlat^isoyo  titan  ^OOtv cfl  j 

thfco  nfici  foa?  in  a  hwl,  iifuf  l  bclk-ve  tlte  hbya  a^^lvi^t^8SRi,4^l'  told 
sf:os«>.  -if  the  iiOHSc  'vy*'3  aptewos  euoaglu  f; th'ip>. .to: :~ 
i(T;;iidre(HiaoVf!ea  U(-!VfO;-'.t ■iViv/'1  '  '  :''  .  •  ■  • 

Jj  Joseph  Pfe^ctaiy  Hsq.  'i 'he-p-'nn^(|#o’it:rf  y«_tr ‘-.ay.y.,|.i 

•vrhat  is  the.  capacity  of  the  accdniadatitw  in  that  pootdtoU^^f;^.^ 
ihw  pdov-h^iBc  never  \vz$  irstey^lad  to- ^cc-^nune4ale'  Knov^ 
f*fh}'t’ie  ottt853?,'Pnd  P'4  havvi  in' it,  1  heiteve*- 260  mr  SfC^if  " ', 

■  ;'*‘>ib’,r  j;-K'>ny  sl^ep  in  a  bed  ?--r-.vo  or  .threp  8tt»tvn;\>ere»S!»^^p:y^, 
peiwnstvrn.hj  rll  bats,  issvs  some  three.; -and  som*.  fpyr.‘.  f„.-  ■  •'w, C^"i 
•'■  ‘,f  lt.„rc  you  aitf  ipeuns  'of  separrtiifg-  the qy/otlijrate  frost 
«r<k red  »m}  v-."e'ii beha'/eU  f-“-Ni;s.  ^ub|sl«n,f.  ineaa»t :  it  -i# .» rliSeiistt'^y; 
ici'.to  say  vrWdfara  vety  ;.j'Kl,'ao4  si&idi  ia little  better.*4' ;  -.  ■;  .;:•■  r’.%fe 
■'■j  •''  ToWnb  B.ibintk  eWI«~¥ou  live'  *a  •  Ilerlfordshim Yes.';-.'  A.t  4WS 


& ^r^vr^tfe'Stu^y' ifetfe'S* -who  ,<lo 'Mt;  $$£.» ;  . 
■■^mmih-^nx  qpgn*’***  ^f^4^^^4'tj5?W^(V-is,'tb^  thcfc*#  :. ,; 


. . Q'  J>TiCC:  .k* 


>Ot&tO€S  rAfait'fiV^?-'^*^'  'fH^ 


•■^Is^aii^^yiicl^^^SfM 

Flft1 ©Si  ®St$^#3fes 

v  ■ 


?,  ■:  7on  Ki>  wiC  . 
wish*  k-_  ;?k«mt : 


„.,  .i.jU-.,M.»..«b.tr.-«t !  ll>«  IarfiTCr  »».»,»«.»*-  •-- 

>  n;:« y^.?yptty  iwtnding  p6cp._i^«§*  ta*v*! 

auring-thc  1^  y^,.»;  y^vi  u_t  ,. . 

hX(i i8Et y*sif  >*;  J‘* ; s  .* 

‘rr^a^kb^r.;  i^xvevc t^'feaj^ ^tUi-bc. 

i  '*  S'  ■  >  ;  ^}f  u'Uildtn!'stt  t  tV“-  >1 »«  «®»-  <-'K'i>*v  Jh  v: l>> 

^  M  * > f  ^  ’  f  fl  * %  ,p\vtlk  U  ,  -onW  l> < ^  ^  * 

»••  tffry  v  ’heKiScV4‘!'-«  !'J“I  C^-;1^;  ,;  <  Wfo,.  v;;;]l  arm? t'JW 

,  K  ^liiis  ft  TO^I  who  to  vcvyhoifft 

feSSSSSSK'5Sf  cSf 

„*..;•*  ■■  . 

■  Ik'.n'foT  ?•  '?“2'cs/-\  fkVi' 


■  _  ;  vic<w  w.-:ur«^.  •  —••'  ,;■■;■  • 

,  \  *hllllV  ‘ ‘  t  *  y  >t  «n.  ”.tb  **  f  v  t‘i.t  4 

«?*  ffi 

;“^#nt;'F<^Tf.-''"s,  »«nvs-  ^w,.««.^e--. .  .^tV..|1}C,*Bns^j^,,c  « 


£,>>:  %i»fi^f--j^e%  ^sa'm5ftHTtg'i!#f%<i%sse'/ 

r  Lnc  &'torxhxiitg ifficu  of  J3eAPjlt  Slck’Uss-  unchr  ikcs-V  iK-e^i  constf*  , " 


fek::::r;$&Jf«»3fej5y,#'<^fth;F^^ 

-,  ^  l*»e  Co-pal  Foreign  Pi*  fs,  in  v  iA  h  Kfew  England  is  ffimr  ented 
;  "'  ’  aviicinj*  without  the  knowledge  of.C'-c^i’nd  about  to  retufsi  to  «  *n- 
A  '  tire  b^rnariwi,*’  Bis  lordship  nnrririilat  ij  •^mpl^niwS  tbq*  |h«re  «■•*<>*»  . 

^-'f-r  J  districts  in  America  efchiy  or  «,  ./  r,;5c  s  3c  ng,  luxing  k  t 

V^^i;Ml^#i»»^cj!.  t^ofRciat^.la.  thenitl'  •VTii^cWe.^l>kRd^u.feifediy  tiib%i?ia''  •  '•  Ak * 

cl\';:;-  C-^A^cl8aL^^^0;  •.to;;»p|?tvopidateii-m'tiiieMi^^C^^^®iid.Ii%var’"'.;.' ;  '-c':'!’ . 

■;>  new  churches  trlmt  fallows,  '  .  // 


j&rasP^ 

d  »/,chus'thc!J{oScot!‘»nii.  *»’o  hi^eron  knowledge,  thw;y/e»o  ♦ ~  ,-ai  A”- 
,  tnctsin  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.,  .vsme  off  Mf  sr/ks  ln',r-:tb; 

nncl  twenty  hi  hysidth,  without  a  church  stihusiont  toiVontri^  0  '  one* 

.  twentieth  part  of  the  population. 5  0  ,  l\s  "  ^ 

<■  *  'Fhe  C-uarterly  K'wkw  has  acknowledged,  within  the  ,!&t  t hi  _  w " 

•  r  „'*f.^q^;l^i»^^tt  tP^tKetss  re 

,  tirtfijtk'n  <  hey  ara  it?  any ^  other  Christian  country  ;P  and  that  f  rfl  ■  ' , 

h'ppy  la*’  in  being  v  Uhcyf  ro  oslnhli-hcil  church,  t/ctr'y  fv 

tA*  rdbie  enquiry  by  *vlnt  h  hr  thy  institution  j*  cic<'Uijg*?i*<j-'d  >■  " 

-  «ateo»enfc\  fur  the  illustration  of  thn  popn;.  1  dafchi  to  .'vati.al 


;prdp6£e4i-hfe-f  iig- 


„Jti  I,-  "lL-fcL„  ^^^114,; 


l>o-r4a^<Usa£t- pA**  ;.*r  *-. 

ttfhnlM^sl^d^amas^ 

$>&  “f?T-  • 

V''K&rKKrH^;ri^^ 

%&W  -H^ftgs-;  ;^t^:-- ;-.  .t:  t 

:a-  j«tffc  of  iber  ^states- of 


tia'at-  tha^fej;  •<, 

v®gE$iftSBii§Fi^^ 

;o  o  ::"%f;is4*k‘  -of-  ^bt;*  fan!  616,  :not  effect/  the  v«it«srests.ot.any-  consweSfeWe  poiv 


if  tSUtMef  anpumTtfi^^ 

,-H-  i>  **„  ;8H>Vl55Jf.<j>opuJ.rtioaoI  between  £00  ■”  1  tfl‘  ^  Jiw^ 

sM'S-Wisri'gfevbfwhfch^ 

f'yj  on*  so  Prestob,  tb?v>?is  a  pcjiukliba  at  i&Ote  SQ^QOO  pc  r.  ■»**_  „  ^ 

V"'  ,fFhi£  ycY'cii^c'&f-  iKG'^-^vCfi.  siVtliG.^C'tUycfe^^ifitifiSs:' > 

-  ®ji C‘vtti- a£Qut'iAd.rp;^.'a/nn/‘ps?^ Wtttf:.> livWlvepliafei^tdni'  £6* entry;,.; lKTv -^v; 

■  stmng. , '1  ^ 

•^~4S3'bsI^  p^phlation;^^ , 

'-::'^&'#5*3£»&vi>4idnyt'escfeed^^  ~vuT 

•?-•;•  jsptVistlh^Wif&Uith^ 

«j,5  -  “  b>'^hc  whelp  income  of  the  ehuvdj,  in  itiC^o  102  parishes 
tc-nw'  u  h-'  V,aty..-:2,0UJ/  weir  lordships  muit  be  aware,  tb?.lI;o  hod  /' 

;• ,.  (,v,  -  a:  -,\  tiie  u0tual  incomes  of  iho  >e  -,'Atd  peribsvm  d  tUc'e  labour  x  f 

hs  -i  at  kv/.»t  of  these  parishes might  be  suppisedto  be  held  fcv  .  ■>-  ,' 

'  ,d  -ot  insuaibcnU)  who  would  cP  ccarc  leave  to  rAcd*  tvrepi 
S  .'■  CJijl*it i&Pif-tfttiprifti  of  t&efr-Utiii&t?'.-- The  ^ipnfse? ’of  ■  livings,,  unde*  :■  •:-  •.  ';•■  ■  ’ ' 
S  \,  v.  •.  i  £ySff,  oral  the  resident  incumbents  were  HOi” 

■  Vfn’r’tnl  ents,  legally  residents  in  11,161-  pars  »hej,  there  vsyc,  fie- 
,sdi,.  e  to  the  Lishopb  returns  in  ii$7,  or. hr  4-li%  If  you  coded  to 
^iS3;~pp^ofife*'Who01frc$dti httfascs,  ;v;. •' . ,-. . ;  {•/ 
S^aliisitfSie-  parish,  a4l.l7f6i:whd.HVe<l.  hears'&nd,  aid  -duly,  the  Jiij&bcV  of'-  ;:; ;  t 

j%|ifcu'mb'erps  iegally. ;  ;•' 

-  '  <\rrt>  3 10  othta-'oei-sono  rcturlicd  a.«  esomjit,  on  account  of  ralbr.div.l  cv  ,. 


1  r-jlu-ne  offices,  many  of  'wUojn  might  probably  be  i'erid-ra  p*  it  .  f  die  ^ 
u  ~  -  r,-.,r-  i.It!:e.»gh  ri»w  did  dot  fulfi  Un;  cundmons  vf  !s;;.~i  it-'/wnee,  ruitl 
V.  .Vffic  ob^en alien  wight  apply  «  m  .nj  ether  persw  .  -.  ■•->•  dl.sb.- 

/;tv^:/t^s'b'n:i;^ia3^^:bf.Vhbh^asdedtri',;''The'hu05ber;,^  t 

SBWilUtf,  WfiH;,*  121'4f;iicli].si5f' 
vVsitii!^^^^4^^^h6ml^feoc^y«tfe4-virt^aM'wsslilt&trf  thf  huiii*; 

'  *d  f  ...  It  v  i  ,  ho  ovei,  U  o  1  ty  n  r'lo'  .  w-  ^  * 

•v.  «{•:.  ':;•  .vmh^i^ei^alU^Swsd  who:  Arid  eddw?p>  gn^didt'tUeidptepfe : 


Jr.^/scjAt^lyf^l^'W^W1^^ '^so  eiatrcli/OiViej?.  'wvrifej/or.  cafe 

'Oft  4>i0jit3[si-'*s.^  ll  *  b;:tfeOiiVtiti '  llis1  robMtitsfj-/.  i>ii.4s»  vei  ebipf  *5*1  <?#;.■  ;ttCfh;e:  yesfttiie* 
.VJSjj  bfrsvhieh-Uio  hfrwctvAr&i  ■m%.tlS$i-iz.  yi&fi&frX  ^/Her^ 

'.  th^rini:«lSti'^'it-s»ill:h'4ii,r'ft«.lttal1y-3iw*'sVju£,tis&lly.}rcsrti42ai  -t!»o--4nhP^£e/o?’.:thiei 

\  sp:4\,v  t»ut  «!’■-  "4  'iV  ji' an  fe&s :  -|iC-ncjs‘;iU» .;  i^...«%i3  « 

,:'"%k  -|n1e#i$t#meh  .din  wa®  ppssibfe'to 
t-  .tdshbji&trji&a  ;• 

;..  Piled,'  4uid"its; 

’;,  4tsc  jfsaviieS'i-:.'- ;'.  -;«'•.  *)'  '':'r‘,  ’ ,., ^.■.■y..ki%v-;'':'  ’$*'■  ;' 

•' ': ■’  •  '*j.ri'fajjs:#s  UteWifst'e-  tJ^Mste  .dt’.thV  eft.ure.bi 

,-^ent  incanJb'ehj®,  •.  with  •  ift'cWwies  bf:i$0^  ..eer  ¥ndi^494^M>,4»Vl>’’f 

■■j^wt-:  1st*  tii-W/p  u'CCCpti.r.  P(’ ,  ‘, !  .i  S .;.  V  VS*  i  btr.»  J  G'VPVrlV  :.tC>  -tb.P  ‘  chu  S-Of*  vlIHit-v'j*...  ,  . 

i-Tiiat'ifeft '  hCkl-rf^detsd;  m.  hicttiHbettta^c^ting/i^'SO'.eiiiCijgiSBuf,-  pti 

••4cati"\yfis:tt'teHoa8'fcttU,1{e  ^ouid-'n?a:^op;v.;tb'tm,g(i»;,' 

i.’ 4kfi&-n}i:(mt  w.hich.the’libetvAlky  &&&&£;  .'. 

:^{k  '■"■■■'■  ;'s  -i;.;  V  v.-tlvOS-e 

:bfehJ^^t«tK^^%n^ao'd;  yv.»we&  &** 

£*$&$ u&i& tsriho - jlkrluii xBSKFi!;® c-«.leukt  cd  it  «>  degrade-  the :«ba* ..,, 
^.^jaiierpiF  rite  ehaecK.  :-iSlK«f’in3&nsfereifts»Q  within ,hkowjhf  kpovyJadgie, .  • 
tljinviHeh  jjaKsIwa^pre  sjp®?-.^tia$i;ittd  ’ : 

^s^lc^^c'fetirsei  nil  theyrkstt? -of  t^t;t:S-?rr™"Jh'‘“'"!”°'^ 'the  frffand.ftf 

’  Mi ;vme«»  intlse  reading  deefc  or  ptjipif/Wrv'Vv^fe*  W ^  fortnight*  «? ,  ; 

>?»*.;&!*.•  Thb  must  ulso'be  the  cj«j»  v?Uc:o  's\$,r£s-im'  pphsBittjid  ■..' 
:;;r.'C-;:'T;vsV.GV’c  thrsV  itfs  charches.  ;,;  ■  >;'v ■  v ■'• '. ;  ; 

."  ;;:**. hi,i hp  parent mix'j-  tifthelfit?,  or’j&lcast,  ftcewrPvfefr  to  tUo  present.. . 

f;.jn^s5s}  iy«'  '  • 

’V^H'tre'*edt  nn.eiltlUter:!*.!  place  i0$.-w«jrsJ*»p».  aecmdwg  «*£#»<»  .$kt«chpf  ••• 

!  lin.^ar.i V  t/UUhv-  ihe'Tt&Kis  -cf  anrbsistmg  •$»$&; .  Vr^/'^Wtaatp/i;. 
-ttarcfsffnt'fcii  hr  cUPioc,-,  -.’They  might,  prefer !  tb«, '  •• 

'■■  hit  that  cUnwli  iJsht,  her -doors  agateijUk-mj  •d»«|'  b.^ti^.-'jUm'Cj  ftp  '  .;. 

b’OX  i*iHiPrritb'npg{e«t  divinaHvjopslujr'  eittfctty,  vtf.ip  Ktkfil  it.«i'.:  1 

’'•a^ptttjvbicb  liftsydiil'uot  so  u>-lUpproyfi,’’  ■■■■■>  ■.  •-  '■•.  ■•  :.'V:i- 

,'  /'  Af>cp-  tarsi': HAwotvpy  h-j.<!  finished  .hia  AuZ%'  ■ 

/fffif.t  pdisthir^to the  ¥i:.i;v-TC:s‘uience  of. the  reverend  us«ffi*cin»K>sK^t  no-.- ••• 
•  Isfeg  tbpa-'-sia  ••  th«sy*^«d-t>nc  htirdratii  and->ttyesU>-f«mr ,:-.  ^vitvgs»^tf*'4t "i: 
eleven  tlittpcssid  erne,  hiindired  ^  .sisty-foor,  •ift.’mjnstractiy^'^tl  v 
tvf.!ydi«aKyr*"'he.  Suri: of  Ktanhppeitrftceeded  in  .this  strain  ?  )*J\:  y£i 

■  <sU.>wetv«,r.  HS'-genti'SJ  ,&i'Qi ft  tbP-.ftoaift  .^yr  ,;. 

‘  ua'-sit*  Jisteieid  to  {«ai  wiih-sicev«t5n-  dogrep' ;  efs  s^ts^ant  taPj 
l-Jiat.itible  ’appeared feuntodfctlsgy to,9i8By.6fi^;-l;" 

;  c^JW-tsw^ *WIH* wbafc feP'OTroo^'  ..•  ••''<  ••••.  ... 

■'-  “iuijg fvyeaentspcePb' there ’S^-i'mch  approve, md.be |«sd  ot^gi^; 

-  lQ'  x&u't-ze,  t iViiffi  hb  JipVabeb® obeerratipps  had  fH1te%  n^wmhS-^- ■  ■ 


' •  .uipflertHo  -the*. .«*.?..«»>%•!, - 

.••T-ntV-  wtfi&ttkfc:  UVeWwte  cm’?  Surly  i.6  »£-lse  ?-.. 

; 1  fiwswiais  \& M*’  high at  ranfej  of  -  ■  tUb  'dm for /cdsfcjt'yc.d  apf,  p»j#»  /prsj*  •'••' " 
'■'r  iiirnim  hr  W fotviiti ■  savrthtHji^tajsti*  i*ocw$.»g;;to  $Mt|gage»$».«c  - :. 

.^'dpteAhciv.'  would  .'iVrCincusw^^hivtilit^  eh8J$»  :^y . ’" 

,  "■" . \v  •'-'  ;-' 

there-.,  crmsti?,  .strangers  'tt^y  «?$£«»-  .-,. 


;  tfpw«;  of  V? 

W^-se'V’-rd'ti;  16^vitt^3s^'//«p4 ': .. 

’ :' ^;-  ;;>«*«  v#  •  r.cnh^  <m^'%'i£H  of  %^Or»i»»ow^M)!a  ?W-  pubhd  ;^orf^::5 , 

•  !£?i'Weti ft-Hs  byt.hc|^fiiU^' 9?  ^.jaost'RC-  :  -, 
'sspftsrevil  j  '-and  ai^teitpi  'had;  bt'erhbsfeiib  long-agd  •^••jjw.aancafe'to ... . 

&i? 'asisfespeotcd'  the  mctospbiia  and :>ls  ioimttft^ft  j^tt#.., : 
.$»«»«&  ^'doKsbfetonBei;;.- 

M^l^ft?i^#:^o^ccttn.-ilft'es:eettUofii  onfy  ..tfcycii  thiir&!<&Mm&:^ 

fr.*  +1  *<jttr,  ;  n*«f*K  %  <>  ,»*“,'  ~'’tr  ^  *,}  i  *  s 


country. 


'  4Tite 'excess  ofc the  dnhftUK*Bils%fiyOsdHhe'ittcaiissnf  accomrapoa 
-ilifc diovchea  exceeds SO, Ou  » *  j  .wa.  Oi these  c«t^n  ww  mi  u~.  ^ 

.  ;.a  £»•:&■*': *t,vi  ^Iavciv in *^Aprc  wncm* towns..,,  In thveq or  Ucuj.mic -  v  „ 
:c«4V  sbw  ::■  09 '  onl  .-in  *»*r  mu  *e  fto*n  fi  i~  **fiSK  t 


'ecf-ii  ir*  csr.»i  -.was  su 

V4n  dtfitfr**  CO.*n  rW’y  •  fT.dn^UM'  u*rr -mn-s  *  •»,♦  • 

■to  outof 94,ji/(» miwbsumis,  2I.G00  uni/  ce-uia  u:. 

•sccojft<ncd5t-vfi/’  •S*f-  ICAvhf-  t,  tkacicpcv^s'/’.yi’v-' 

ostty  iOjSSO.leaviu^CSj^f  aadin^^iVi-y.Jq.Sjiffi-,^,. 

; ;  G  ’  'll  wii  Ibms  Sr00?  l^sv*.^  ('G,S'l::  VAi,«  iv  tbe  nt  'r  t  . , 

■  fcote^ft>#li:5tio5 appeared,  tW in tiu-caparj^f? otdv,  :I«v, e. .u cs o 
r«^  Mu^bltabts  wlio -oo«M  nor  ot»iat.n  eecess  to.  .tncir  «h«ro!sss.  • 

•  ‘  </•'?  •«’!  ”  c4‘  the  n^hup:®  f  utc^l,  (G',>vcb  It',  1«£c<  t  Jut 

'of  iisssdoj*  and  Ha -vicinity*  w&t  i,  1115,55/,  s  ot  .^Lu«*  U.o 
/  ,  i  tp>  rop;d  chap  -T'C*  u  only  eo  '^151,5^,^  *•"* 

=  -  ■;".•■  •  -  .-  -  .-"•••;■  •  •  •  '■  ...  .  : . ..  •  ^  . -.  . 
aSoceacs  or;Yo&  and  <i*  prop  'T  on  -  {/  yds* 

•'  '^W^vynte.-^padty.of  cliurcSses,  /..rttbl'  ,tl  ^»itt  'h*  ;? '  i*;ha 

>4,  iUr^i.  In  the  dioce-s  of  /ml  die  e  wi  ^  nuc  ;  *■  -  cnh^i  , 
-rotem  •fop'-  139,163  in'M’  it«nt»— thn  h  uy/^tui 

^sn\»,tedli  r^XOSli'Sd  that  there  ■»**«,  a  de-Sciency. o£ae*04nracd"*!ion 
fj  :wp'.^9dS.^  W..thftt  of  Cheater,  thcrewcee  one  hwndrv  tK 1 1  i  ty.  >i 

*•  •pAV"l;;Ii(2sJ rfjb ehticchcaJn  wlf ch  vouid .  "l-- 

?--ubpulat>.03i  tea  no  less  than  l,y86,70& k-at^ng *ifah<a*n-~J  w+j.^vjo.- 
••  bsdB  Muchas  tl«cse*'thc  imposanasty.  in  w  USth  5  U  n  v*  >m„* 
/*.  i'tht  U^’shit'.ftt(7  WCi’C  rise  %p  ”■’*>  ru»J(5h’.!-  S/.  °  SW’3. 

'vy’Si^  '>uuljr  ’  .  t  .••'.vJ-'^.ui.^y  -, 

’’  .OJi»Cv,  •  4vH  «t.  ^  «t«,v..-. 

,J'  '>  tu  fwv’t  tf  clqrBytmn..  h  >  *.*<-*' if*  v  v 

f;1’  iis^-hjjftwefsWtds  a  ptoninUtm.tit  40  <«isv,uhO  sou»..>iu.-.v>^»'„,;-.  .wad* 


;V  •  Sl^nv-paHs'  of  th'c  fenigdom,  he 

vterly  ue'-tHij{.c  yi  W»j,  rneaiw^f Acquiring  morai4.ria4raoriot}>!-"'-"  :J t  •  '-:•.  r 

.  ’  .,,  l‘hc,.cicar>dft}iap.Qi‘  the  exchequer  obscr ys'cty  ■ 

...  •>v:li^»«‘^'3':s'n«u«^h'5''Hfiite;;i?;yrttsf|isptcd  »>#& *. '" 

e£S&r.-t!Hnd  sho-»'4  emfcHy  -irt  need  of  asristuacer  •  The 

•?•  #&cUt&FjSepMt«4  V-&  \R'  facj,- ’lately 'rispresentfed,'^’^, 

-  -there  are  fortr-seven .parisfteiif in  ne^'of chutcbes  or 
A-.ight  otbe)f,'nari£Us8;-i|.utiJi supplied 'Vi?UU< ?i»li  giojis  >.' 

',;i-Jurjr?g  the 7ffecas»ion*ripki^^^  of. fhe  questipffyf  ;■.;. 

pHehfi  of Ay'ors&ijjy 


b  lahrtl  JvfU«j»  53$,  .that  ff  Umv^rri,  hardly  a.paj 

.  .dc;B>,.U$  ',y■hnc.h^^g£tLene;*d^^.theIlife^raViJ.^i'^^;h 


ictronk 
Srarc^.in  ;.t'hg;ki«^.^b 


■■  ■  ''wiiiUU;  propcxiyof  the  poping 

y\;]raon;oi,--it!u*|v;;:v:h7il"  Tv'-  yTTg  .vy  'y.  y ./_ ,• .  vk: 

--V,'4>:Wh«:^etkhcs  cttist/?  saHlfe.Bictigljatn,  '“thepa&tor.sh  i^en-in-iUo-  f 
■■’ '  «ght-iof:u':<a,v.vr«ll7ex‘ny;..'  •■•&  rrt<vn*\tbc  1-C'tte2?rhr.hTe?i,''iori-  Vie  hdtesy?.iT?v;| 

. ;  pc88,v4u4--«<»Utaaaticpi.fa;d3a^4:s^«^'si;'^^-Nfl£^©d:n^^  to -jits’  :»&,.••• 
}u  .  ib,  1 1  j  tu'  r>i  j«  ’  ’  hi’ h  rt'thi  ,  * 

Idi^f ClvvdsaMQttvb-^fdfM#.  ' ' 

'■-  jne;%  qj  •.&e;.i^jtri5^m^mpIoye«i  i« - vief 3s> ; 

«f 'yeBjapR,!*  '■-"‘■■Mt :-'  f  "■$  ■'■■'.  ■■■',  ;y'0&^&dti:dy'y 
|i*’fefai;i,^Ck0|iyepfie?5ceii  thatV?»  cay,  tfeb.ic^al-pcfaona!':  cie--  .- 
proportion  ■•  of' %oy.hdld,er3;/«jf '._ 

^ciroiHe%jnIn«*t«»^»‘Mro  Wwpc  ,  vbo hzd  dohnanlf  dcf'larr  J„  <m  en+er- 
v--iv  •'*%'  ^o-.SWyjdwieys; jthetsselvps  nris've'd  hy-tlie ■  '• 
5* -’%>5f;^1.m|i’~-t!i«:,;  raefe/a«t parVerriofr  of  eKs-itcier; 

-uwl  fnrictia.ja  anjong  tfi e  clergy  «,f  the  Ai'sHli'shed  church.  It  is  in  a 
>'  publication'  bfsjp  irtcoaadi^biaijlutfel^aati&orityfi^g  GirnsH  asi- 

'•••.  ii'.it  have  been.  hazarded,  If 

‘farms 'little’ of  -fto  jiaHia  ;ih^e»egefryi‘;p?»n-cf  sisiHrycUcn  , 

f  1  4’ r  )|!  ‘I  ((I’M!)/  »- ,»  rv  ^  - 

'  '•;  -rion,  camlsdates'-ioi-' "our  mirsistvy  aye .ta^gJit  every 

that  jhs -which,  tfetsyaire  to  p'ract^a. ,  Gh.apcd  is- net ■ hit,,:' j’.' ." 
■  over.  •'••.Slahy -go  Uscrc  intosicr.tfcd^  as  'to  .&.  kite}  cfiali  ■■ 

■'; ;  the  ftsE0tnp1l)pn'”6r}ii8  '.Loril’c'  supper  ir.! peremptory' 

.'■  •'  uo  cate  is-teten-to  tp&jli.'Uiejf?}  its; jrf?pnriahc8.^  r'y~  .yyyysiy 
.:■# Sovciy Iax'lra3l#8^rowc.  s ho •ej£aa?i4atkm ’for  ercla h  ' 
■no  iniuf,  .^vho  has  tei:ert‘  fldcgi'ce  at  tiro..  ^oiversUy,  \v!iy  a;i5e?s«-^|jqh,eh ,:  • 
.oa.oi'd’inatiort  ocftsfVA'y  whatever. Jtb:  attidrsmcnts-ui  r?ro:---' 

.  or  jr,digioK,f,;1;,:.:.;;;(  j;,  .  \-r‘. -•  ,  '  >;  .-  '■■■■,  ''.y, vy : 

:  •  ■“  A;  gveat’  proportion  of  k'V..:;y|e5‘gj'^aro  a  scfc'cfeotenj,  wirapl;»tp,iirt-^si;. 
•;4arpur£U5t^\vUh.atot«l*wMcr^eet«ftiVc;9pmtua!‘dutlesW‘tW»^^.)- 
4t  A.  I  >i}  them  teem  to  cofi'*  A’',  the-  tiny  u<»  ^ppnl«u.  J  w  kt  i 
., .  ’«!' slQUi’andtffactiYltyi pyfficrs]y;to4ysd'up1onv&e'fat  cf'tlig  kxiffii&Sy 
,  ’..tfiiij  .d^-^kifierTor  )ftirh?3)'-«  aswi-growing  r&vcsi-acy,  they  .have 
’’  '’'sjabhlc;  th.wmgh  a  dew  .Ijjriaii '0.n‘jfi£s7>.  ■■'  •  .,  '■'■  '  -  .':■  t/ .”.  ■:/•;-  '  ":  *•:.•• ‘-?5i 
.. MriSij-iiithc  higher  cSic'ea-oftlie  chercliare  'd£st5tiguisUf.4fhr  fMry  st 
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,3*AHT  -I.  facility1  afforded  to  legislation;  toe  case  with  which  every  meiTibos*  or 
fo^hameru  tm  d  d  pi  ii  t  ad  cpr/rv.  i  ...  i  iff  »  "  ,  ufo 
he  found  in  obtaining  measures  to  augmint  the  number  of  capital  felo¬ 
nies.  [i/c-'j  j  Ai  1  <- 1  ,  ro  dum  rw*  tt  i’  i  fu  »>  c\  .  *  >' 

-  '•  by  Mr.  Ifoih«_  ui  t  n  -  i'v  md  i  f  for  m  bhc  <  tu  cr  l Lc  »  t 
>  '  'leave  the  .house,  when  he  was  defamed  by  entfonvm  who  » 

hki  to  remain.  Mr,  iJurke  pbad_d  mgem  f  and  ffo  ^  > 

.  '\  the  individual  who  held  him.  w.\s,  that  the  „  cn  \  nidi  dm  1  * 

Wits  engaged  would  very  soon  be  dua.i  ted  u  u  '  our  lpon  t  i 
subject  of  a  capital  felony,  withe,'.:*  be.n  <>t  o!  cLrgv  f  /  ^  '  r Mr, 

■  •■;  Burke  ha<l  afterwards  stated,  that  he  1>  <»  i»o  doubt  th  *  im  couid,  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  have  obtained  the*  -  ,,t  of  the  house  to  any  bill  he 
brought  in  for,  capital  punishment.'-  ... 

“  Mr.  Bennet  observed,  (dune  25.  C 3 1.6,1  ilia!  the  abuse  of  the  system 
of  solitary  confinement  had  -exceeded  any  tiling  that  could  ha  ve  been 
,  imagined,  For  the  crime  of  vagrancy  a  person  had  been  subject  to  this 

,.  ’  terrible  punishment  i,  ihirteet?  motiUpvone  for  seven  months,  undone 

for  four  months.  •  >  :  ' 

“  Among  lh_  c  t  cc  m/  utioned  in  the  return  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  kept  m  solitary  confinement  three  months,  for  destroying  a  phea- 
CJUt’s  e<:g !  that  ,  to  cay  the  miserable  being  who  fell  under  the 
wjie.nteitw  i  !  *  ,entv-threo  hours  out  of  twenty-four  within1  four 
’  s-mafi  v.  Jia,  \  Uhout  tod,  of  employment,  eitlmr  . entirely  open  to 
the  att%  or  quite  e  d  n’ul  umc  ftght;  and  the  cri  me  for  Which  this 
.  punishment  to  i  mfiictea  was  foe  fo  c.i.hing  of  a  pheasant’s  egg.” 

,  “Mr  We  her  i  said.  (April  2,  ’biff,}  that  in  looking  at  me  returns 

.  already  prepared  for  the  years  1817  and -1818,  it .  would  appear  that 
«.  tfisre  were  two  thousand  persons  in  each  y<  y,  against  whom  either  no 
bills  were  found,  or  who  were  not  prosecute*'  .md  two  thousand  six 
hundred  who  were  acquitted.  In  the  period '  which  elapsed'  between 
July  and  the  Lent  assizes,  many  person.,  had  been  confined,,  v;ho  had 
;  -  remained  in  prison  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  moml,  t'cfoie  they  had 

.  been  tried-— an  enormous  evil.”  - 

“  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  asked,.  (May  26,  1818,)  did  the  bouse  .consider 
it  lit  and  proper  that  this  state  of  things  should  coi.tini :  that  m  tour 
counties  there  should  be  but  one  assizd  iii  a  year ;  and  ,  nri®  k  s 
i  ?:  '  should,  notwithstanding  ah  the  exertions  of  magistrates,  in  <  py  g  t 
minor  offences,  lie  for  so  many  months  in  confine  mint,  5  tluy 
,  ;  were  brought  to  1  rial.  A  man,  taken  up  pn  suspicion,  an  l  o  thc. 

bounty  gaol,  must  in, such  a  case  be  ruined,  however  innocent,  of  me 
■  crime  imputed  to  him.  We  might  boast  as  much  as  wc  pi  id  <  m 

'  superior  laws,  arid  practice  of  administering  them,  but  the  t  o 

country  in  Eurqpc  where  so  monstrous  a  defect  existed  in  l  Ik  1  u> 
system — a  defect  equally  injurious  to  individuals  and  disgrneeiui  to  rue 
character  of  justice.  A  case  of  manslaughter  had  rccei  tl>  < « t  t  < 
in  ^bich  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  after  lying  eleven  mon  h  m  t  i 
finement;  the  whole  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  the  conviction  of 
that  offence  being  but  twelve  months’  imprisonment.  One  nun  he  had 
known  indicted  for  stealing  a  game  cock,  vrho  Was  closely  confined  fyy 
nine  months;  and  when  lie  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  there  was  not 
.»  shadow  of  evidence' to  prove  his  guilt,” 

“  Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  (May  26,  1618,}  that  he  had  been  informed  „by 
the  town  cleffc  of  Norwich,  that  instances  had  occurred  of  persona 
bring  confined  nine  or  ten  months  previously  to  their  trial ;  and  a  navy 
surgeon  had  been,  confined  for  twelve,  months,  and  then  acquitted,  Ly 
•a  long  "U  imprisonment,  individuals  sometimes  .suffered  ntm  thti” 
they  would  have  done,  if  convicted,  from  tlye  sentence  of. the  law.” 

ff  M s'-.  Bennet  said,  (May  6, 1817,)  that  laid  year  there  was  a  v: retched 
indiri  'u.d  in  the  Fleet,  who  had  been  confined  there,  «mL  i  nn  <?w  ' 


sU\.fb  rtu^ihj  vtb  U  Hi  v.*r M  p«Ttoru  wc.c  c  i  mu/  :il 

to  Clbrkemvo.il  prison,  in  one  ycui,  cl  rtefly  f»r  assaults/?  ^ 

The  following  is  an  authentic  It  l  <  r  persons,  who,  in  Oclobei,..  V6U, 
were  confined  in  the  .Fleet  pt-aotn  au  for  contempt  of  ctmrt,  no  ot/tcr 
charges  being  alleged  against  them  viz.  Hannah  Baker,  conftnca  twen¬ 
ty-seven  vesta;  Charles  Bulmer,  eighteen  years;  Ann  linlner,  teti 
years;  Richard  Bell,  five  yesrij  Miwibevv  Bland,  five  ycai&i  Jevewiah 
Board,  three  years ;  Elizabeth  lYa'wifeoh,'. seven  ’Jkars;  David  Wilton* 
at  years  ;  Mary  Tiuc'n,  three  yea  is ;  'Samuel  Ma.VoC-U.hmr  years ;  John 
Me  Ison,  three  years;  George .  Picked,,  fifteen  years;  Thomas  P»le0 
three  years;  Peter  Hip  by,  four  years;  L  Serib'mr,  tight  yew,  a; .  John 
Waib,  {bar  yeai*3 ;  John  Sbintu:,.  seven  yer--., ;  William  d is,  eigmcon 


years.  .  ■■  ■  ■  ,, 

«  Mr. Rennet  said,  (Starch  28, 18T/,)  tl.d  the  Mt-iibeii  ~i  tin  ,«»• 
sons  in  Bubitrt  tVss  miserable  in  the  cs.1* 'mw  r  >  nd  cea.-mly  it  could  not 
Ire  too  much  limenled  that  any  Impiap  -ucing  should  he  confined  m 
them.”  %  , , 

«  Mr.  Peek  entirely  coincided  in  'hr;  opinion  oi  the  honourable  ger^ 
tlemaw,  as  to  the  miserable  stute.  ol’ihe  prisons  in  Ireland,  and  should 
he  happy  to  find  that  any  meteprss  could  be  taken,  which  would  k«U 
io  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  wretched  inmates.” 

«  The  Marquis  of  Lansdpwiie  said,  (June  3, 18X8,)  from  she  informs; 
lion  contained  its  the  report  oj  the  House  oi  Common.:,  on  tkv.  oi 
the  prisons  of  kingdom,  it  appeared,  that,  m  the  c  u»  c  cr  '■on 
years,  such  had  been  the  progress  of  crimes,  <h  u  they  hui  if  vicjh  d 
to  three  times  tlf*i.r.  former  amount.  It  was  not  tmpiob  udc 
of  the  number  sirnttialiy  consigned  to  the  prison  thirteen  in,\  id  <-i  i 
permitted  to  re  turn  to  society,  either  by  being  acquitted,  t  A  n  ti  * 
Ing  underlie.  the  sentence  u  imprisonment.  in  \  u-*  -  f  o*  «-* 
gtiadatioR  ndifet  thev,  under  their  present.  system,  a*  in  ta  «*i  tu  , 
or,  he  was  Ulra'id,  rather  to  the  vicec  of  civilized  men.”  . 

“  Mr.  Buxton  said,  that  from  parliamentary  5  kU  u  ,i'<  dd  b  i 
seen,  that  R  vsta  ten  to  one  that  an  offender  *•  t  i  M-irrn  i‘  o  i 
that  he  v;-9  not  prosecuted,  a  hundred  to  one  th  t  h  w->?  vi  t  d, 
and  mwe  .ih'ari  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  Was  not  eu.ouu.v. 

*.  Vlderman  Wood  rose,  (House  of  Ccimncihs,- Match  12*  MB.)  He 
‘..(d.  due  the  petition  which  he  hadlo -present  did  nattoiBpkin  of  the 
heVvv  burdens  which  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  had  t«  bear,  _hi 
et^Wjorting  the  various  persons  confined  in  the  dilicrent  prisons  of  the' 
r,  Viopoli'3,  but  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  gaols  at  the  present'  mo* 

’  iv.rnt.  They  were  so  full,  that  it  was  totally  impossible  to  attempt'  any 
uab  inution  in  their  inmates,  by  classifying  them,  according' to  the,, 
mimes  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  Newgate  was  fdied  to  u  pkhost 
with  criminals' under  different  sentences :  there  was  zmw  in  it  Ihiiy- 
u veil  individuals' 'condemned  to  death,  besides  ebetemv  iiv.Hvmu.d;  toy 
od'ences,  who  had  been  sent  iherebyth;  magkuuies  'Worn  too 
Gurkoru  'ell  tfWon,  Of  these  sixteen  he  win  Sony  <o  mruve  tint 
hfictn  vere  fot  Abominable  and  infamous  offences,  and  tJulf/^.n  w.un. 
OtU,„ue  thev  h«4  all  been  placed  in  one  room.  This  \v  as  an  m.  d  vbnen 
’i,n'  ht  by  nil  means,  to  he ''remedied.  There  was  another,  -d".o,  v.hwh 
hu'^-T  h-.d  to  pru-n  utjliii  Ui'e  attetitibsvof  the  iioir  e.  Tiyu  ju  :;n 


c’o,.ifcoi»mHt<wl  by  that  fc.ouibi'  'LsUeriy,  Newgate  ha&fccspv 
Co  crowded,  Ibid  In  the  fifteen’  condemned  ceiL  they  bad'  been  .tfhfig©& 
>.  ■>  (.  -  min  n  i  W  c  ol  V  i U 

,->1  i  i  !t  i>  tb.ee  ■>  o  te  o  b~  ii  '  nH'  "■  i 

•  <vrc:iter  than  it,  ougt.it  to  tic.”  • 

**  Men*  who  860  their  lives  respected,  andihooght  of  vatu  »,  by  others,’ 
come  »o  jcspecl  that  gift. of  God'  thenveeives.  Before  he  s&;  down,,  'ha 
begged  leave  to  nay  a  few1  .words  on  a  public  spectacle,  which  -bail  been' 
!  il  >  i  ^  t  ,  i  f  I  t  1'  to  5  a  I  *1  v  i  bo  iff  SI  cu  d  i  1 1  d 

oil  Ki  io  id  bn  V  tv 1  ‘ei  in  .he  newspapers  of  that  day, 

ihrthc.n\t  La  trihioiri  u*,  '  h  1 1  bean  exhibited  hi  an  elevated 
<ut  >atioi  vuf  i  i  s  n  it  jnih  "  1  v.  .cr  it  i  to  which  was  appended 

th  fit  mi  ur.icr.t  ot  d£..dr.— ti  j.i.  ..  bach  a  horrid  exposition,  he  was 

{UsU  led,  i  i  ’  uid  5  ,  j  Me  t?,o  nest,  mischievous  conse¬ 

quences  on  the  men.  women,  and  chtlurcn  by  whom' it  was  beheld.’5 
bn  barnucl  Itoj  ull^,  ib  L*  o  i O o 
“Mi  Rurlon  ad,  (Mtr"i  I  AM)  ^  lb,  speetto  the  effect  which 
an  ere'EMt'cm  waSiwpposed  to  have  upon  the  mjrtds  of  the  criminal.1:,  be 

•  e.«ufd' 8£5ufc’th«.i»^e„t{iat  it,' was  next  to  ncthi%  p  and  if  any.  gentle- 
w:  in  \nuli1  i  io  1  l,n *"/*  t>  t,  r.  pun  of  seeing,  one  of  these 
d  t  ’ml  miht  ion  ,  I’ li!  >ih  n  h  u  a  e’tion  would  immediately  np- 


'  l  (  euct  dib  c  ‘  \  «o  \  e  a  'i«,cs  of  an  execution  having 
taken  place,  without,  otn^iobh  )  h  n  committed  ,t  the  same  time, 
nsidew  the  gallon ,  IndcM  it  i  -  ,  L  to  i  Mil  b/  one  of  the  light- 
fingered  gang,  th u  m  oxcci  t '’it  a  ?h  i  r  cr*\  as,  while  people’s 
eyes  were  open above*- their  pocM  c  v  t  *  brio  r, 

“  There  was  a  fact  within  his  uc  i1  ter  t  n,  impossible,  would 
place  the  matter  in  a  stronger  is  ,ht  A  n  *  yccnted  in  this  me¬ 

tropolis  for  selling  forged  bank  lmUr  hi  b  dj  ,.i?'cn  over  to  his 
and  it  was  taken  home.  The  first  feeling  wen  Id  be  that  of  com¬ 
passion  towards  his  afflicted  children,  and  a  (btcor-daty  widow- ■;  but 
the  house  would  be,  shocked  t.o  hear  that  this  unhiup',  family  and 
mourning  friends  we.  e. actually  seized  hy  the  police  ofinw ;  In  the  act  of 
selling  forced  notes,  over  the  dead  body.  St  was  cvi!evt-  tVjido  c, 
that  something  ought  to  be  done.”  . 

"Prom  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  G> 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  i:  appears  that  many  the  us 
are  daily  engaged  in  the-comniissioiii  of  crime  that  in  one 
(Cietkemvelb)  where  young  and  old  are  ail  mixed  iiulr 
together,  fhree  hundred  and  ninety-nine  boys,  under  tw muy,  v  <  i 
fined  for  felonies  in  the  hit  year ;  of  whom  was  one  oi  nit  e,  two  1  < 
often,  seven  of  eleven,  fourteen  of  twelve,  and  thirty -two  i  f  ti  iru 
years  of  age !  , 

“Nor  i>  fi  p'i,,iblc  to  j  a  !  ot  er,  in  this  inquiry,  Che  dreadful  b4  io 
d-.sr  infant  population,  , and  the  alarming  increase  of  juvenile  ddiuq  >, , 

To  no  cause  whatever  can  this  be  attributed  to  with  so  much  con- 
i  b  ned  disposition  of  die  p  went',  th*  .  :: 
on,  .winch  induces  them  either  to  abam 
or,  in  order  to  supply  the  cravings  of  th 
ihem  to.  and  instruct  them  in,  every  r.-j 
on.  flic  extent  to  which  this  has  been  c 
-pohs,  but  in  "ime  6f  the  principal  towns 
incredible  as  it .  i*>  disgraceful,  were  it,-5 
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•  ')OV, 

ro(brvn,  nifi‘  1,  %  ,i  ftl,f  oS|(C  ~  s  .  u 

imi  heenhmue  to  the  b»V(fm  a  copuhiltee  iVinquire  into '  did  ed;?-. 

'  ‘"lO-'  </  thi  [  IDi,)  Mlf  ,  (Mel  mi  t'  ”  COW  C  I  i  i  h  ^ 

ramie  thcra  reposed'  in  ctH'ixts  of  law*.  • 

■  .we  ting  Abuce  f  1 2  cud'""  }  di  *  1  in  (veil  sal  if.  it  1 

’oh  courts  of  law  in  tbit'  respect,  especially  ijvth  "reference,  to  esqedi- 
lion  an  e-tf  i(  ->Cj"  V™  lMo\-  1  t>  r  1  k  .  u  lb  jn  c,f,ott>f  k  'U  i  - 

tng  vnUoiit  ti'  >\\  m’ovvl  t\>  n.  'Lit  coj.t'j  1  .u  rs,  ppe  <•  ro 

of  dri\  ng  ojv  1  ’iigun’t  it  Ik  f  t  Us  et  ui  f,  5.  'ning 

for  the  tun  a  d  nnu  ic<  ot  snui  d  the  'Mindr.  e*.  <d  h  id  - 

of  lii.ii  c'  oil's’  1  io  I’*,  dicr  enjiqc  -•  a  jjd  <  cl  on  '  b  oh  t’  vil¬ 
est  sMIic  c{  r.  ir-siuti'  '  c  a1!  .nit  \  nay  m  d  Hi"  1  to  [  M  r 

and  chc  ipnr>crf  ami  nttuVum  to  0  '  vn  bn  ot  tiu  1  1  n  i(_  J'i* 

volvi  d  !,i  Hi  burm  c  ti  w  c  1%  He;  »u’i  noth  l>«  'i  ’* 
they  were  certainly  mu  maUnquisncd*  . 

K<;tu iiiKtinduii'  i  1  /  a  q  V>  01  the  put  «»  tfii  uebt'1 

ftmVjoWi  vd  1  •  »  '  •)  ’>■  shnf"k’Hro  >’>  >u ’.;dnM<k'  >}t 

that  1  ■.  on  1 1’  ”  I'jmu'ii'i*  clum  o'  It  it  s^.*  *t  'rrn  a 

al!  call  Hn?  »'tr  1  1  i< ,  n  1  r<  vlctcd  th  >  ’  ” 

Swift,  « he  1  up  t  a’  1  BlittH-t  01  Ih  >5"i  i  'pH  ‘ 

(wluthe'q  ,  In-.  Uo,  on  fo  tr.cl  tth  u  1 'o  f  Lthr  . 

been  1  h  di)  mined  In  the  ruMor’  c  ,  ir  r.d  a  <-  n  a  c.  t  , 

with  full  so',  tuiii'  m  iii  -  1  tit  a  saicih  ^.lai  dv 

scriplion  oi  the  fact.  ■ 

Sir  John. 'Newport  stated  , T  1  r  %  «8i8,)  <s  To.show  thecnovmcns 
nature  of  the  fear)  in  the  C-ourt  ot  Chancery,  he  might  mention  that  in 
one  case,  the  fees  for  dor, koto  c ,  car  Mingj  ca.empuiying',  and  register- 
ing  a  decree,  amounted  to  upwards  of  830/.”  . 

The  Marquis,  of  Lanstlowne ■, observed  (March  6th  16J.8,)  “Tlui,t  m> 
soiirce  of  revamp  operated  to  produce  greater  mtschsef  to  the  'poorer 
classes,  than  the  . stamps  on  law  proceedings.  The  expense  they  occa¬ 
sioned  w«s  at*  o5?sfacle-to  the  attainment'©*' justice. 

“As  to  tile  present  measure,  he  continued,  it  went  merely  to  re 
jievs'  unforl'tinaUt  poor  persons  Cva.n  (saying  the  fees  on  pardons,  which 
amounted  or  o  0  t  ii  out  60/,  suv.'i  uerefore  it.  could  operaiein  a  very 
•.light  di.'f?Te<  to  1  1  c  reduction  of  the  revenue.”  . 

*»*  T  j  <  hill  '  ten  of  tiie  excise,  in  the  prosecution  of  Weaver, 

for  the  ohhmiK-  of  •■'•Mm  certain  drug  to  a  brewer,  amounted  to  n  tarily 
2’j  ’  v>,  i’i  ci  ,  c  v ere  five  counsel  employed  fer  dve  ^rotvn, 

id'*  (  ,p.U'  nlump.'dy  recovered  froiuthe  delinquent  was  200/*’  1 
ricr  f<  dor  r«  1  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
<  .  1  amom  t  of  jiiopnrty  locked  up  in  the  Coart,  of  Chancery  inSnghndr 

•  r  in  t/LC,  upi.ards  of  fourteen  millions  of  pounds  stcrhng;  in  3.806, 

ni>p  >rds  of  twenty-one  millions;  in  1816,  upwards  of  thirty-one.  mii- 
■M-.,  m  1818,  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions.  „ 

fie  Hnr.e  (March,  1818,)  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the ^ House, 
.  •  i/nmnuir:  particularly  to  the  police,  in  India,  Persona  were  frequently 
edcim  un,  and  months  elapsed,  before  any  information  tvas  eddhited 
vym1 1  tin  1  In  the  interval,  they  were  confined  in  crowded  and  up- 
j/»  d*hv  pti^ons,  where  death  not  unfrequeintiy  overtook  them,  or  sfter 
■cdu‘m;f  the  'gg’avated  misery  of  imprisonment,  nothing  whatever 
,  ,  <1!  *<»''.  ,.t  thsMU,  and  they  were  liberated./  The  whole '•.yrte/'j  of 

i  •  it  T>Ji  pi  1. . is  conducted  by  a  set  of  spies,  who  were  gesieinlly 

■  .'.-.vit  pr^cd  of  hand?  of  robbers;  these,  \vh'e»  once  discbaiged,  \ycj«.*  b:i 

'  -  si  rr  i;;  1  Ik  surrounding;  country.  By  is  minute  of  the  Bengal  go- 

•  i  jp  m\  vja»<  l  *he  54Jli  of  K  member,  1810,  it  appeared  that  the  pro '' 


ft  '.bit  of  s.  c sn ,  in  Inii,  iro'  r  rise  upon  the  order  issued  in  17s s',  £  ■  /• 
<he<uic.’UPAgt'T!cr,t  of  n  *  >d  r  Jii-j.  Every  ponce-office  had  its  regular 
and  organize d  ?'  i  of  ■"p.  >,  >-.io  <=riarcd  the  rifw&vd  or  head  mono”  vdlh,' 
ijAih^sf-Cftheuecoits  (:; sjjecies of  rphh^rp;}1’' .-Much  hadbeen  said  by  an 
J»onc«n>b!e;  member  (siz-W*.  Burroughs)  ad.  to  the’ economy  observed. in  . 
lie  anjjointfflcnt  c‘ ,'I  mm  in  India*,  a  .bating  the  adminu.Untim  id"; 
•justice,,  -So  tar  front  kliere’  feeing  anything  like  economy  in  this  rcsjmcV 
the  v.rjid."  e,  >,\>r„pc-,  pot  t„gt ,hrr„'\  ■  •  H  lees expetwi*  for  hwoffi'  ' 
than  lr,tui.  picoo— <(n.v.«)  The  v-bnh  revenue  of  India  was  cstiruHO, 

,  et  V/‘Gi),CU0/.:  tin*  ciin”gc3  oi  Jh-  h.w  altogether  were  no  less  Ui;'» 

'  Is?'8.5j,(M)0£  sterling,  ijtbove  ohe-deventiipf  (ha, l revenue.  '  > 


lU^KRTTPr CY.  ;  ■  ■ 

f*fn  Scotland,”, /{said  jQtd’  Archibald  Hamilton;  1318,)  "the  burgh 
os  Aberdeen  had  been  cbebr,  d  batiVrujit  for  230,00fW.  sterling,  attend¬ 
ed  with  e\ve!\tivc  runs.  ».l.h  .d  dL  solved  in  its  rottenness.” 

■•••  **.%p  William  Curt®  remarked,  (Fob.  24th,  1818,)  that,  rid*,  men, Can 
igu ,.iB  ihw-Ein^i^ech'-itriwjsi' *««  dnrifetneif  burgundy*  Thcyfirot 
rrpb  sjnd then  get.  whitewashed.” :  ■ : ■ '  V 

«  Mr.  1iVaithinsni-Feb^2lfe.'l819,) 

,9U0Q  phMGrb  were.'  la'isShaf'gcd  under  the  debtors’ insolvent  act,  whose 
npited  debts  amounted  vo'nhie  vnBhhns  sterling  'whilst  the  property 
"*h«eh  they  had  giren  up  ftS'  their  tr<  ditors  would  noh  on  the  average, 

pay  a  dividend  of  one  half  a  fu  tl»:i«&  in  the  pound.”  . 

"  Sir  ,S.  Komiily  observed,  that  every  man  conversant  with  the.  bank¬ 
rupt  i.iv.  a  must  know,  that,  not  a  year  pwsed.  without  the  occurrence  of 
a  grea*  number  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies.*' .  (lb.  Feb.  25th,  1816.) 

,  Air.  LocKart  rose  (Feb.  17th,  1817,)  according  to  notice.,  to  move  for 
the  introduction  of  a  biiito  amencHhe  bankhipt  laws,,, 

The  evil  of  which  he  con)pksned''wag.ctho,multyg-?ivr.tion  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  bankruptcies  to  an  extent  which  thraatenedthe  mpst  frightful  con- 
ftei)uoncc3  to  the  commerce  and  rnoralaof  the  country,  ;  '  .  •  ’ 

By  h.te  i ctur(Js  to  Parliament  it  appears,  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
insolvent  debtors  riSschavged  since  the  last  return  in  t&lfy  up  to  M  of 
I’^bruwy,' SSlPj-was  13,231}  the  amount  of  their  debts  9*506^.37/.  16*. 
31M,s  and  the  envoufit  of  dividends  but  si  sty  thousand  pounds;*:-  '■■  • 
oti’'  ivtjo  hesifu-hia),”  said  Mr. 'Boston,  (House  of  Commons, 
■'March  Sd,  1819,)  «*e?taaa!y  must  ■know  how  many  fraudulent*  circum¬ 
stances  w  ere  connected  with  afovM  all  the  bankruptcies  "that  h<m>  fake 
ffs*V  after  a  pore'etirefui  examination;  it  had  been  deck- t\d,  on 
the  highest  authority;  that  of  the  bankruptcies  which'  occurred,  by  far, 
-tfcegreat es  number  we re  of  a  fraudulent  description,”  b; '  . 


My^T^KS. .  ..  y  ■■' ;fr 

*?'*■  l‘r,j'inif  o’.u;,l ,  (1817,)  “  there  'could  be  no  doubt;  notwithstanding 
tSuMUd, easy  which  had  been  professed  on  the  subjectcf touching  the. 
rhuVtng  fund,  <hat  ip  ;dl  prucUceL  purpose?,  it  was  complcdcty  sVeot 
£\yay  ;  '  1  ',  :  ;  \  "  ■■■  f 

?4r.  Ivirardo  (.Juno  10, 1819,)  hud  aheady  oppeaed  the  grant  of  three 
t(*i.rt£(h,  t  Jtinhmij  fund,  because  he  ciui  iiot  wish 'to  pkee  a,»  " 
i^'finRrht.tlve.'ipercy  of  inlrimfepp  wWlwocikl  'take  it  .whenever 

'tf*  did  dpt  n^yanto  esfUifittf? 


-  -Id  bo  better,  with  on.;  -H  Af  irnnkf'-rs  than  another,  for  tip  looked  PART, 
tin  u,  it  t|iat  all  :ihjmsters  wcuM  nn  ^hra  they  con*  ^-vr 

f,?;rrd  emergency,  to  appropriate  it  m.tVro  public o'v. ,  esc  thought,, 
therefore,  the  whole  thing  a  delusion  npett,  ike  public,  ana  on  that  ac- 
~i -mt  he  would  never  support  atatr  to  mainfoip.  :t«  •  ...  .  .  .  "  /. 

The  evil  ef  the  .Rational  debt  oujj.u,  Vo  be  nfct.  It  was  an  evil  which 
utmost  any  Gucri&ce  would  not  be  too, great  to  ec!  fid  I«  deefooved 
ini  equilibrium  ex'1, prices,  occasioned  nuny, persona  iv  w-r>;jrst&  to  u1 j 

'•nuntries,  in  order  to  avoid  the  butfti  n  of  tawttGn '.yhtcsi  Kenoaicfli-a'.t! 

•  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the  .es.prlftni  and  industry  of  the  cos  nity.  , 
He  therefore,  never Would  give  a  vote  in  support  of-aiiytax  wrticii 
went  to  continue  a  sinking  fund}  for  if  that  fund  were  to  amount  to  ,  i< 
•eiirlit 'millions,  ministers  would  on  anv.emcrsre.iicy five. the  frame  SCCOUnt  -- 

of ’it  as  they  did  at  present.  The  'delusion  of,  it  was  seen  long  ago  by 
all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject}  and  it  would  have  - 
been  but  fair  and  sound  policy  to  have  exposed  it  Ipn.g  ago.  , 

Mr.  Brougham  raid,  (June  8,  Vtt%)  "How  stood  the  circumstances  ■ 
with  rcr'cct  to  this  fond  ?•  In  1786,  it  am  minted  M  pne  mdlipn.Jwtd  m,  *-: 
addition  of  200,000/.  was  made  soon  after, .  In  1702, ’it  was.  increased  by  .  ; 

sio  much  of  each  loan,,  as  jrave  aseuyapcc  that  at  the  end  of  45  j?1^1 

loan  would  be  expunged  oy  th^.  grrdual'  wpcranuy  w  the  m»iu><a 
This'pledge  continued  to  1802,  when  new  arranges--*, afo^’ere  ipadeM*  ' 

Lord  Suhpputh,  iliavdidmijt  mucb;poi,tppnetUo^VhV5H. fcaytr«?aft ...T'f  ;;,-v  .-,  . 
operation  of  1813,  was  tofdeeieratelije  j^y}da.f?on  of  Uet.vhU  towards 
the  close  of  tile  period  pledged  in'.’  tkt*  ;««rpovj,  and  the  fund-was  then  ■  *  jf 
reduced  to  15,000,0004  instead<4f$,0PkQ0(&  to.  winch  it  urn  sccitwm- 
Litcd.  The  fund  holder  was  then,  told  that  repayment  would  go  on  rt 
an  accelerated  rate  from'  a-'fcerfo.in  terra,, find  now  came  the  plan  by 
.  which  all  ' this  was  bid  .adhw  tof.and  the  einkiug  fyna  reduced  to 

V  Aftrt  AAA»  *»  -r**  v  ’*  k,u':v.  *k'A7  vi.iklin  r*vnA\t  «tt  different  IfVDtinC*?  V  0 


crown,  cost  'the  country  otie  'ittifjion  tv#  -.hn^dfed 
nearly  ohedWrth  of  the  whole  assessed  foxes  of  the  kingdom.” ,  (Bell  s  , 
Weekly  Messenger,  May  IS,  2 8J.9.)  ,  .  ■  •  •  .  ;  „  *•  " 

'  «  Mr.  Tforney"staied,  f  Am  if  5,.  1818,)  that  his  majesty’s  privy  .purse 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand*  pouts*.  A  privy  purse  of  swiy  W«WMK6  , 
pounds,  Ssii the  present  state, of* his' majesty  2  [J&ar,  v’L  «»  V,ife 

sum  hr-idmittcd  that  the  allowance  to  the  physicians  had  to.  |»e  paid?  . 
hut  on-,  llie  most  liberal  allowance  to  them,  this. would  BOt  afoot:  lit  to 
t-iehiecn  thousand  pounds  a  year.  There  was  also  received  out  of  the  ,■ 
dutcliv  of  Lancaster  ten' thousand  pounds.  So  that  here  j.y'iis  seventy, 
thonrinu!  pounds  that  her  majesty  had,,  without  there  Being  4  necessity  .  > 
?,f  I'cmlerine 'hn  ajscbuhfc'fjpr  any  . part  of  it,  With  the.d^wction  oi  ajn 
eliowanoe  to  fhe  physicians,  and  a  few  pensions,  tills  was  fund  iox,  ac¬ 
cumulation  for  somebody.  Her  majesty’s  .establishment  anraunteu  to  , 
ono  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  These  tvv^  sums  together  made 
one ’hundred  and -seventy  thousand  pounds.  But  besides  this,  her  ms* 

•*  icstv  wiisualioweci  for  her  Windsor  establishment  fifty-eight  thou:, and  ( 
V'Cunds,  and  an  additional  allowance  ol  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  toy, 

■  what  wo3  called  travelling  expenses;  and  the  allowance' for  the  two 
.  princesses  was  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  making  the  total  «t  the  , 
Windsor  establishments  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  two  hqwsrcd  ana 
'sixty  Tour  thousand  pounds  nlir  annum.”  Aear/J  , . ,  ,,, 

■  ,  «  Mr.  Bronplwm  considered,  1817,)  tlm  the  amounl  of  the  pennon, 

jail  hi  1809,  a  year  when  the  foiir  and  a  huh1  per  <-.>pt.  «c,l  extreme!;,* 
wiort*  two  liu»dn.d  and  twenty  thousand  peunds.  Vpon  liv.it  hg, 

'  -  huw\  tiie  nr oirs  of  iVre  who  I-'M  rendered  no.sc?vice ; 


V|M  ' 


«  (  an-1  “  hi'  U-imq/'d  (o  fi»h{!h  (  ik.;  w  ?,(-  dh.ro, g.-kiini  Ui,'ihr'ir  i.*;  > 

i  qmi\  and  i-oii*  iiiiui  {‘or  tJtcjr  ’ui.  jii,  ;<‘„5  »r.  i.vS  vi.ov-  < :  JT> 

V)  tin  M’ jit'ii*iu)|i^  lit  (Imii  i  i>ppo;Lol  Vi'i 

i  »&<  i|„-  >  i  own,  v  drover  thn--  tfnfiirb  is  might  bi  f’ 

11  The  ‘.llU'tUilH  l}J,  ii)'  d'*.\th  <,f  litii  Pal!  o4  li  wkingh'ov. 

o  fliie hnu  h<roq  V'otY"  limn  ■?  r  Ir  h.d  arw  I  a*  'i  c crecii  10  Vi< 

sluuiltnff  4,-,ni-  >,  ml  (he  an.',  .d.or.iifiobfc  I'liud;”  tlsad  Lt?  ' 

.dd'iug  ^.duto) 

"‘  _  **?ih'  H,  'ith’nell  i.dd,  QoW  i*,  IfiUh)  in  stating  (he  tr,cie--«  of  the 
$Hd  )htt,  ft  ought  U'  have  be;,  u, 'dated  Oj  hftvs  increased  from  $00,009?.  ■■■ 
to  S,0^»,OOW.» 

ft  Mr-  Oulontfi  express, .id  his  obligations  to  the  honourable  baronet, 
for  hihu>hi.«  n|u.sci4ij;ifRS)>fi.;;i  tr;;-;-!  *»-.  }j-  would  iTct  be  ' 

dftei'mUVwn  future  iijqtiirU'M  by  $!:c  r  t  it  seisms  which  every  mm  who 
tuKctl  Of  economy  wit  t'rcpotedi  to,  from  the  bench  opposite  hint,  -i'he 
main  resnlutionn  had  not  beep  grappled  with  by  the  right  honourable 
gentkratm  ( M 3,opg,)  that  the  veyriwe' was  Collected  at  the  enormous  1 
oxperee  of  5,500,000*.  |Ic  Imd  down  that' it  wes  collected 'at  less? 
This,-.  \va»  the  key  -to  the  popularity  ar»U  consequence  of  the  present 
adndnktration.  yp  hmy  as  they  litu!  these  5,500,000/.  to  distribute,  so 
Jong  would  they  )uar4fc\w  those  who  received  it,  of  .their  popularity .** 

"*  The  s'pvtm  ci i  Uu- custom  house  tabus  (r /ui  Mi.  Brougham,  hi  his 
^pecd.  ot  Jttno  l  Of  1812,)  would  bo  but  small,  after  ;j;e  Account  of 
■••-A.hMt*  'Which'  'appnt&t^  ln.t»vldonCe,;..  But  the  crwlifice  sufficiently  cx* 
^l.iinsrcn1  which  side  of  the  frcaldHhc  error  is  likely1  to  lie.  There  is, 
ii  would  stem,  a  felloe  ft'didg  bet'ivCCn  the  gentlemen  at  the  custom 
nouse,  and  their  honoured  mas'.ert  at  Ursi'board  of  trade  i  so  that  when 
the  bitter  U'ish  to  make  bl.w.iru;'  Glatc'iTsc^ts  of  national '‘prosperity,  the 
termer-are  .ready  to  ibftl  the  fact.  Tilio  rnapamng  clerk  of  one  of  the 
jpMcuest  mercantile  ii  .uses  in  (he  cilyy  tells  you  that  he  has  known 
packages  entered  at  50  W.  which  were  not  worth  £05 — that  those  sums 
are  entered'  at  random,  and  cannot  lie  at  all  relied  upon..  Other  wit- 
liesses,  particularly  from  Liverpool  confirm  the  feme  met;  and  I  know, 
as  docs  my  right  hem.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of.  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  present,  that  the  head  of  the  s^tnp  reivpecUvMe  house,  u  few  days 
ago  .pinioned  at  an  official  conference  with  Idmj  ah  instance  of  liis 
ov.  a  'clerks  (being:  desired  at  the  Custom llouFCj  to  make  a  dquble  entry 
of  an  snide  for  export.  After  such  facts  as  these,  I  say  it  is  b\\  vain  to 
tdk  eftiiistoiTi  House  returns,  even  if  they '.svefe  contradicted  itv.no  re- 
. spent  by  other  evidence.?’'  ",  '  ■  ..  V 

Theeoncumeii,  of  tea,  said  Mr.  Cilice,  (.Tune  X3,''\81h,)  pr>;.'i  not  only 
ii, 509,0 3U/.  to  g-uverhincnt  ’  but  2,000,0005  to  the  monopoly  cf  tl  c  East 

'■3«dia  company.  ' 5,  1  -  s  -  ■ 

^  Civil  UonJisU'er.cics  Bill — J-Karch  10,  1813 — 3191/,  for  expense  of  fui- 
nittirw  tor  one  room  in  the  ^toyal  Vatchi —13,3004  /expenses  cf  gr.;5 
d(ke  >.tchoini,.  22,500/.  for  suaff  boxes  to  foreign  itiinisters.  103t-'.).' ' . 
ifc1  fees  and  presents  <o  German  Ilaroiiis,  Ss.c,.  ' '  « 

.,.  3®r.  Tiernev  schl,  that- the’  -amount  of  pensions  for  Sit^land 

l/nd  ficutlmd,  independently  of  those  ftnffided  oil  liariiamentaiy  grants,  ,. 

n?k»^5a,000/.'V..  •  v  '  “ 


■<;’  .'VibpSE1  F,^TRAf!T3  PROM  Ef»GLlSH/'iilOUItNALSi;,i,  ’ 

. bp’iiy's  aftlitt  criininfds, Ch«n.U8]l s^hd  CliakrafbJt^d'.k^h'' 
•  kskdhW;,  titr.J?:  werty  rthduVed  into  t|K*,; waggon/  ,which''c»t!yey/ed''.tii;ei''i. 

.  a:;.d„  ®xlend<?'dii9p .tt# ,<<t!«¥ated jsts^^llislv • 

’  . m  th'e  fehicls.  ; 
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rX  .UtM  tfiS.JK'O*  ■ 
•jv.&  wcta  remwsl 
«}<“  of  -them  i»£rivs£ 
vi&ufa  W*btia»  ««» 
h\;ri;’>  ijptrloresv  the  ' 


^nW*  wt&  the 

,  . ,  *  vw.-m  mu  uo  KitJ»  n  1 

VW  ,j!  iV-  VnU^lih’C  >' 

bnKi  -w^Tca.  ;,  AW  tf*.  the  Wagfc  .  „  , ....  T  .,  w . 

,;  "  u  ,  ,  ra.v,  .'Ml'V  !»i'Hi  <  h1  .  \ •■  -  *  r  "‘h.17 

■  ^cVtoism^^o  tornffijim  M*#*#  -v*w  '■  * 

thUTU..  -  fnth.i  W  v  -‘‘U.;'v’ -  ^ ^1  .''tk.t  0  ’..'  V  ^  ^ 

“  Tj;^'  i  )'nw  ‘">'1  •'*  ‘■’u"' iim  >■  u  ’’  ‘ 1  ^  ^  '.  Wf-"  t, 

«  nmr-.imvtcrmimmi,  hwcinfaviim} *d'u  ^  gqn«  :«?f  *«d«  $ 
I"-U  tt "  n  •  ntUO.U  in  flic  r’>  «rj  cf  till*  vwn-rjr,  ■uiB"iw-nu  vf 

sk'lnvc  tfcSv-awwuwra  tofutu  Usm,u  '(\>tanh.dt5a^in\..ivM.Ka  ikw  ;• 

■  muniicr.  '.'?V«m  .#>**» fon* <•***»/***•  ' * 

£  ***„.  sw:,  cmkip.  -At  Ununey  receives  ' 

\  .  On  fw_r  h  'J  .1  i\V^  pwul  hi  a  ctM'UI  I'i*(  'i^’ 

>  J«V  co ’  (Hnlui  0  d  'iwK!.>.  -.or,  petered  tK’mvi)' u '  v 

;  ;.;„.5,i-,  /^.w  »■«/ ^»v?j a 

;  i '  --sVmWKl  tlvatnSb'.fcfKJt  -*f  Mss^nintan  .he  as  easily  hitm.w  Junptmb 
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"iitv -has  hem  resto?eft.6V  Wmch^stfch tkdk^e, thaUhe , 
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-.  ■•',!  u.,-i  ©t  dae  cenwc'ne.'-  eonam-nerh  have  h'.-'n  Aiowsc,  to  rw;;.(. 
■rv.r,s  wfrccnh  Ks  <%ut  vf  l\V?)  wl.o  did  h  j,  in  the  tft’-olt,  the 
i’io£t.v!>  «’  tei'  ‘.'k'  coUs^t  prJccto.  (Bell  •>  V  tch  y  die  fti- 

ri  h  ,pj  y  to  nnnour.ee  tint  pro .cc; Lion's  have  .n^n  ^i’rj.;hL 

■"Tekt<t  a  itu.nb,’'  'pf  s-roeti-*  f)r iln  r*>Aii ji^Uoic  ^ie  ot  *  psim- 

cV'u!;  ^wW’+ute  for  tea.,  'composed  pf  the  .leaves,  oi-thc  hlacx  snd  yahite 
tl-cr  a  lw!i,  is  dnedon  ropper  pl'Atcr,  and  co)(«m-d  n  ith  i<vpvtn<l,  vtu,,. 
Um:r- ■  , , raid  Ji,l»  U  P>nL  M'ln.  {.  t  W  were  pi  uvcJ  at  j,«  »t  J-n  *Ui,  auO 
-c'-lir'.-'Vi «n  ?  xn Bn  tluml  ol  IWen^qwei.  oji?«-Ut.dayv 'vjx^wt no  .ewer 

*hn  t  •  >  ,  ’-I '  n  Bte  :nL‘iopf.h  ,  ior  tin  ■  Im'.'I  ’  i  -  1  of  then  '  nb- 
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moth  The  price  of  pulveriaedborn.'.^  L&i  iecortUpgly,  advanced  witHw  ^ 
these  few  yean  fmn  ten  perns?  a  bushel  eighteen  pence  to  the 


«The  cmsmHPd  f^ude  of  '&'hg  fh  Haiti  iar'ealitnltteu  at  about  fifteen 
milliohs  sterling:  year,  by  tvhUSs  the  ivverme  is annually  defrauded  >}i 
’  "'■r';"  “  J-'  ■  1  ''  •  ;;.:r7v 

1  “Xtecenibcr  1,  1318.°  }jtrd  ItenJnM  indicted  convicted  and  fined 
fifty  pounds  for  extorting  -  money  (for  the  use  of  his  servant*)  from  three 
■young  men'  Who took  shelter  on  his  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  '*  humes- 
»Uf  a  thunder  atom/W--  «•. „  -  a-  '  •"*  •  ■*  '"t 

; "Dec.S,  18, 18.  -  A  Hritieh  naval  t$icsn  connected  with  the  dock  yard 
at  Chatham,  is  condemned  (*>t  St.  Omir^J  to  five  years  labour  in  chains*  , 
for  uttering  forgeji  hank  of  England  notes  ifi  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Omety  Dunkirk  and  Calais.’*  •  ?.,<.’*•  •  K-»  e-  '• 

“  Feb.  26,  1819,"  Bartholomew  Broughton,  an  officer  in  Jlis  Majesty  is 
iicto’j ,  was  .'brought  before  Mr.  Ah/ettnun  Cox,  as  sitting  aide  maun,, 
charged  vfith'  fele%!  in  stealing  banlk;  notes  and  other  property  at  the 
\VhitcHorse,*Fdtt$r  Lane,  and  the  Swan  with  two  necks,  Lads  Lane, 
where  hit  ha&flLdj&etent  times  •sl*pt.w  * 

“Old  BayCv,  26th  1\b.  1819.  Edward  Lawrence  COlemsn,  U‘ts purser 
in  //is  MpeMyH  «<n’tyVts<s  donvjieied  fin  an  indictment  .for  tombezzling 
hi*?  effipluycTs*  money— frietts,  LMvisjInd  Company,  Oxonder.  street.’* 

; ■“ March  18, 1819.'  .A-.naWlwirWiaartial  was  held  a  few.  days  ago  , 
I,  Vrtr.H>i,*l|h(n-T,ml  if  r.hat'.vim.  for  the  trial 


(The  foregoing  Cases,  it  will  bobbsejvetl,  occurred  within' a  few 
months  of  each  other. 1  They  are  eo/jlcetsd,  by  n  casual  reader,  and  are 
probably  not  all,  of  the  same  nature'/ that,  took  place  during  the  same 
;-ti?he;):-'.' '  .  ;  ;i:"  -  '  ■  ■ 

5 ‘June,  1819,  The  Earl  of  Morton,  having  lately  occasion  to.  call  or* , 
Bfr.  Ccoj  Morcrieff,  manager  of  thp  Union  Canal  Company  in  Edin  * 
burgh,  gave  him  the  Ue.  A  boscivg  match  ensued,  and  blue  eyes  and 
bloody  nones  were  the  results  op  both  sides:  Lord  Merton  'was  high 
commissioner  of  the  general  assembly  which  sat  only  a  few  weeks  ago.*1' 

“  Dec.  ItV  '■  ft  is  a  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  (the  Lcrd  Ch'ef 
Justice  of  England  )  lately  threatened  to  adjourn  the  cou«t  of  King’s 
bench,  because  taller#  candles  had  [been  produced,  inste  id  %n  wax 
■fights.3*  .  «■  ■  '•'■•  ■  '■  iL  \V'r:.  ’  ...  ’■77,  ■..;„  ^ 

“  It  is  also  a1  fact,  that  the  late  ,’fustice  Gould,  when  on  thu  circuit, 
oncy  threatened  to  remove  the  Ess^x  A,Bs*«d«  from  flhclmsfnrd  *<>  Col¬ 
chester,  because  no goodmaUbcev  /fouls  bo  found  in  the  formeriown.?3',;.,, 
“In  a  debate  whteh  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'April  !\ 
1319,  on  the  rir^uBfeutnces  attending  the  arrest  of  general  lickl^'and, 
sir  Ceos  ge-  'Cackb*>i-n  threw  out  an  accusation,  whilst  speaking  in  hk 
place,  against  Gourgand.  by  relating  what  hd  had  heard  from  him  al.  ol.  , 
Helena,  in  the  hash!  and  unguarded  moments  of prhute  cotiversation  -  ‘‘Pf  he 
general,”  said sir  George  Cutikburn,  "stated  to  me  (hat  he  lis^'^rrat 
’  reason  to  complain  of  that  scoundrel  Bertrand,  for  eo  these/  person^ 
Were  in  the  habit  c**  speaking  of  each  other.”  '  ’  ■  7 


